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PREFACE. 



The Second Volume of the Biogbaphical Magazine is now 
complete. ;That gives the Editor the privilege of addressing his 
readers in his own person. The opportunity is taken advantage of 
because it is pleasant to render thanks for past support^ and to 
indulge in well-founded anticipations of future success. It is all the 
more pleasant to feel that the past has not been altogether unmerited, 
and that the future shall not be undeserved. 

Many are disappointed in the result of their efforts to serve the 
public. In their chagrin they are apt to say that appreciation does 
not always wait on merit — that rewards are bestowed by the hand 
of chance, or secured by accident. The world is sometimes — not 
often, unjust. For a time it may slight good service, but in the long 
run it is pretty sure to reward it. As each man finds the place for 
which he is best fitted, the world allows him the opportunity of doing 
his life-work. Those who find worthy work, and do it in a true 
spirit, seldom fail to receive attention and respect. 

The conscientious Biographer does good work for the world — ^work 
that needs to be done. What is perhaps better, the minds of many 
are now alive to its importance. The voices which speak of the great 
dead are listened to. There is a growing desire to know more of 
men who have made a place in the world's memory. We, who are of 
humanity, are gratified at seeing our nature in its highest phases and 
most glorious aspects. We feel as though we were bound to the 
individual by his greatness. The great, too, have faults as well as 
the little, and common error helps to substantiate our claim to 
kinship. 

Biography has been called the " Bomance of History." It is more 
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than that. It is its vital truth — its inner life. We gather into one 
chronicle the records of peoples and ages. We note all the thoughts, 
mark down all the acts, record the whole progress of the mass. Then 
we feel that something is wanting. In that crowd there must be 
some point to rest upon. Among the thousands there is surely some 
man who does more to mould the age than his fellows. We desire 
to know him. He can tell us not only what was done, but why it 
was done. He can show us the springs of the machine of which we 
see but the outside. Puppets move and talk upon the stage of life, 
but with him we go behind the scenes and see the wires pulled. 
The mind of a king is in the hands of a minister. We want to be 
intimate with the minister rather than the automaton he controls. 
If the plan of a campaign is drawn by a subaltern, the subaltern is 
the man for us to know ; not the commander who takes all the fame. 
We yearn to see the secrets of the heart that through other agen- 
cies moves the world. 

So, we read history, and are not satisfied. It does not tell us alL 
Beneath its surface there is a deeper, stronger tide flowing — the tide 
of individual wilL The broad stream is made up of many currents. 
— We wish to trace each to its source. Most great deeds seem to be 
done by the multitude. Yet we have a consciousness that it is not 
so. We feel that there is some "foremost man of all his time;" that 
in him other men centre to a focus, as the rays of light do in a 
burning-glass. He concentrates the faint hopes of others into a 
burning desire. He gathers together the confused thoughts of the 
many, and gives them an articulate expression. He binds up the 
impulsive tendencies of thousands, till they become strong enough for 
effort. 

Such men are Representative men, and something more. They 
are not mere mirrors reflecting back the images of the time. They 
idealize and beautify what they reflect, and give it force. Go down 
into the depths of their hearts, and there you will see where the gold 
of the world was purified of its dross. Eise up to their mental 
heights, and you may understand, though dimly, the eminences from 
which they looked. From their mental mountain-tops they glanced 
with keen sight over what was, to the gazers below, confusion. 
They saw it as it was— the orderly-destined march of humanity. 

Such great natures are interwoven in History, but not represented 
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by it. They are the threads of gold interlaced with the commcmer 
fibres, and sometimes overlaid. They are often hidden — as a crowd of 
ordinary forms might conceal the beauties of an Apollo. To write their 
lives is to write more than history — of those who made history. The 
record, too, affects us in a different manner. It appeals more directly 
to each of us. With all the force of individuality, which history neces- 
sarily wants, it comes home to our hearts. In us that individuality 
may seem weakness; in them we see it as the essential power. 
They are not moved by masses, but move them — do not bow to 
circumstances, but make and control them. That which is apparently 
done by thousands scarcely prompts the one to effort. He says, 
" They were many, and I am but one ! and what can I do ?" That 
utterance self-justifies the apathy of many a soul. But the dead 
giants and the living heroes did not, and do not, say so. They say, 
" We, too, stood alone among many, and yet we moved the world," 
It has been said, that those who look back on a long line of illus- 
trious ancestors, will strive to be worthy of them. Let us consider 
ourselves what we are — the heirs of the great dead, and let the 
thought prompt us, each in his sphere, to add something to the 
inheritance of good they bequeathed to all posterity. 

That is the moral and the use of Biography. We have endea- 
voured to write it in a true spirit, and we believe that the result will 
continue to justify our anticipations of success — that the Lives of 
THE Illustrious will each year bind us closer to an increasing 
circle of friends. 
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rli3rme8 ! how regular the flow of his 
verse ! A n^usical snuff-box, qiathemati- 
caU J adjusted to its work, could hot do 
the business more handsomely, more 
f&ultlesslj ! and yet, strange to say, 
there is no melody in Pope. His 
thoughts never sing, but only ^ to 
make us believe that they sing. There 
are so few notes in his gamut, that we 
are palled, in spite of ourselves, and in 
spite of all his dever efforts, to tempt us 
to enjoyment. fUiott used to say that 
reading Pope alwa3n3 gave him the 
headadie, a<id no wonder ; for who can 
bear the everlasting reiteration of the 
same sounds without weariness ? I do 
not mean, however, to be unjust to 
Pope, who loved artiflce so well that 
he became thoroughly artificial, and 
never gave his,fiEU!urties &ir play. The 
^ Bape of the Lbck," and ^ Abefard and 
Helo^fse," show that he was more than 
a mechanician, when he dared trust 
his heart to speak, which was a rare 
thing with him. His spirit was nearly 
always in bonds ; the slave and not the 
master of his art. His dry, precise 
method was a mirror also, not only of 
his own nature, but of the stiff and 
corpse-like manners and customs of his 
time. The very costumes of Queen 
Anne's reign were Popish ; and the 
gentlefolks cut down ^ natural ex- 
uberances in the trees and hedges of 
their gardens, to make them fit their 
own ideas of what nature ought to be, 
viz., a prim, sedate, cut and dried old 
maid! 

Pope's aim was to build himself a 
niche in the classics of his country ; 
hence his extreme accuracy of ex- 
pression, and the care and labour 
wliid^ he bestowed upon this matter. 
'^Fuiished to the nails, a phrase which, 
once applied exclusively to the perfect 
execution of Greek sculpture — ^applies 
equally to Pope, in the structure of 
his verse. Every word was carefully 
selected* chiselled, smoothed, and 
finally nammered into the masonry. 
His grotto, which again was artificial, 
and concealed as much as possible from 
the light and the genial influences of 
heaven — ^his grotto, I say, where he 
studied was no Delpho8,butamechanic's 
workshop. He bdieved that neatness 
could compensate for eloquence ; art 
for genius. Not that he was without 
either the one or the other ; but he 
thought so much of the form of his 
poetry, that the subject matter lost its 



lustre whilst it was taking Bha^, 
and radiated but a forced, artificial 
fffltter, which would do weU enough 
for Vauxhall, but not for the Adytum 
of Apollo, or the eyes and ears of the 
Muses. 

Nevertheless, Pope was a strong man, 
of a rare intellect and fimcy, possessing, 
likewise, great power of condensation. 
Masculine good sense runs through all 
his poems, and he often precipitates, as 
it were, the wisdom of ^es in a coup- 
let. Had he written more prose and 
less verse, he would have endured 
longer, and found more admirers in 
posterity. Smart, witty, epigrammatic, 
sententious, and learned, he was well 
qualified to have made a brilliant, and, 
to some extent, a solid writer. His 
Letters, first wrongfuUv published bv 
Curl, and subse(]^uently by himself 

S1737) ; his Narrative of the Frenzy of 
Fohn Dennis; his Prefieuie to his edi- 
tion of Shakespere ; and his Treatise ot 
the Bathos, aimed at good old Burnet's 
History of his own Time ; show that 
he might have been a successful prose 
writer, had he devoted his talents that 
way. As it was, the influence he ex- 
ercised over the times in which he 
lived, and long afterwards, was not 
salutary — not, at least, in a literary 
sense. His poetry, as Emerson says of 
Swedenborg s System of the World, 
^ wants central spontaneity; it is dyna- 
nic, not vital ; and lacks power to 
generate life." This is the grand fieiult 
of Pope — ^the fault of his nature. Even 
the great theme of the "Messiah" could 
not mt him from his stilts. He stalks 
for ever on the earth, proudly enou|^ 
conscious enough ; but the ea^^i 
winffs are not given to him. And yet 
all that he does is admirable in its way, 
and will never be excelled or equallecL 
Take, for example, the ''Essay on Orifi- 
dsm," or the *^ Essay on Man." There 
is nothing in our language to compare 
with them fi>r fiiultless expression and 
sparkling beauty. Dryden — ^whomPope 
professedlv studied and followed as his 
9uuiter — does not furnish us with any 
thing half so artistic. He was natu- 
rally careless, sometimes reckless in 1^ 
utterance ; but he had more rou£^ 
grandeur and power in hjm than Pope, 
and we can aflbrd to pardon, on tnii 
account, the form of his poetry. Pope 
never sins a«^inst form, but studies it 
as an art. He is what the Qermaiui 
call an ^- objective " writer, and lovat 
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outwaard effect ; but he never loses siffht 
of bis argument, or drops tlie golJon 
chain of good sense. His sound is mostly 
the expression of his sense, and this is 
the reason why so many of his lines have 
oecome phrases in the common mouth. 
N'evertheless, he is d3mamical, not vital. 
In his Prefiu^e to his ** Essay on Man/' 
he says the poem is to be considered as 
a ^general map of man;" and this is 
the true judgment of it ; for it treats of 
any thing but man proper, and touches 
but the shell of the problem of man's 
nature, iffnorinff all its spirituality and 
the granaeur of its destmy. To quote 
a^^ain from Emerson, in his Criticism 
upon Swedenborg: "The imiverse is 
[to him] a gigantic crystal, all whose 
atoms and laimnas lie in uninterrupted 
order, and with unbroken unity, but 
cold and still." The publication of this 
poem, however, won for Pope, not ad- 
mirers only, but worshippers, and made 
a new epoch in the poetry of the period. 
rt took its place instantly aa a classic 
production, and soon engendered scores 
of imitators by its strong individuality 
and influence. It was easy enough to 
fell into that style, but to support it by 
a solid underweight of metal was not 
80 easy. Imitation, indeed, is always 
bad, and can do nothing. To imi- 
tate another's performance, is suicide. 
Cach man should be himself, and ape 
nobody. Literary hodmen would then 
be less numerous. These latter persons 
swarmed in Pope's time, and became 
what is called his school. Diyden, who 
had far more real genius than Pope, 
although he frequently put it to vile 
purposes, to suit the vile court of his 
day, was neglected, and ceased to rule 
in the literary world. Pope had put 
his seal upon the contemporary minds, 
and was mst growing into a literary 
institution. He was, as I said, the 
founder of a school. 

And surely the little bilious man 
was, on the whole, frank and worthy, 
and, for his age, may be called ^greaty 
for he was the representative nmid of 
his age. And it must not be forgotten 
that whilst Dryden and Swift repre- 
sented a great deal of the mud and 
filth of that age. Pope took higher 
ground, and sent his arrows of satire, 
and withering shafts of scorn, straight 
to the heart of this filth, sparing neither 
high nor low, and making the very 
court, that feared not God, fear him 
and tremble. The Dundad may be 



called his protest aj^aint the rascals of 
the rascaldom, withm whose rule ho so 
unhappily found himself. There are 
personalities anew in it, it is true, and 
pettinesses, and revelations of wounded 
vanity; and we may thank Pope for much 
of the obloquy which has been thrown 
aroui A the name and profession of poetry 
— poetry, poverty, 2^a garrets — ^these are 
of his coinage. But it is a just satire, on 
the whole, and not unworthy of Juve- 
nal. The poet in his grotto had become 
the scourge of the vices of his time, 
and found that his lash of fire could 
rule, where the laws, both of God and 
man, were powerless. Of course he had 
many enemies — ^for think how many 
knaves he had castigated! But he 
cared nothing about tliein. And when 
it was rumoured that some of the more 
reckless and daring amongst them, 
smarting under the whip of his scorn, 
had resolved to take satisfaction upon 
the poet's person, he hired a brawny 
Irishman to act as his servitor' and 
protector ; and whenever he appeared 
m public — that is, after the publication 
of the Bunciad — the said Irishman also 
appeared with him, armed with a cud- 
gel of no mean proportions, and in- 
structed to use it as occasion might 
justify. 

Such was the prominent figure which 
Pope made in nis age, that I could 
scarcely have said less about him than 
I have now done, if we are to under- 
stand his influence upon literature 
during a subsequent period of nearly 
seventy years. His imitators were 
so numerous, that poetry became an 
ofience and a mockery. The lack of 
enthusiasm in Pope, and the severe 
laws which he imposed upon his art- 
severe, as I said, even to mechanism — 
served to crush every thing in the 
shape of high and noble feeling, every 
generous impulse, every natursd utter- 
ance, in his followers. Add to this that 
morality, public virtue, religion, and 
whatever is holy and venerable in 
human nature, were blotted clean out 
of the high places of England, and, as 
a necessary consequence, nad polluted 
the very heart of the English people, 
and we shall get at the secret of the 
decay and death of poetry during the 
Pope era. From the " glorious restora- 
tion," as it is called, of that Stuart, 
sorrowfully known to us all under tho 
style of Charles 11.^ down to the time 
of George II., this immorality reigned, 
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more or less, in England. It was the 
black, Eg3rptian night of our history ; 
and wo need wonder no more that 
poetry refused to be uttered under such 
circumstances. Charles II. did the work 
of the devil so well ; piled up such 
mountains of vice ; scattered such 
deadly and accursed seed broadcast 
over the land, that it took seventy 
years, as we shall see, to root it out. 

Nevertheless, the muse did not quite 
forsake England during that time. 
Besides Dryden, Pope, and Swift, 
Young, Gay, and Arbuthnot wrote. 
But how petty are they all — ^what 
Lilliputs! compared with the sublime 
Milton, and the meditative and spiritual 
Wordsworth I Between these two suns 
millions of such could find room, not 
only without diminishing their light, 
but really increasing their lustre by 
the contrast. For none of these men 
were poets. Given the genius for its 
utterance, and poetry comes by inspi- 
ration; not, however, to the impure 
man ; that is to say, not in its hignest 
form, fashioning itself in holy cathedral 
architecture, based upon the everlasting 
granite, pinnacled amid the golden glorv 
that surrounds the throne of God. 
Lyrics and love songs, amorous tales, 
sung in melodious numbers, taking the 
heart captive by their sorceries, you 
may have ; but not poetry appealing to 
the divine nature of man, ennobling 
his being, and thrilling him with the 
consciousness of his immortality. It 
is true, that during the period I am 
now speakinff of, Young liad written 
his "Night Thoughts," and that pas- 
sages of startling beauty had escaped 
with them through the morbid gloom 
of his mind ; but Young was no poet, 
although he was full of the mirage of 
poetry. He was neither large nor 
genial enough for a poet ; and the gene- 
ral tone of nis writings is thoroughly 
auhealthy. A man, always brooding 
upon death and immortality — starting 
vague questions respecting the here- 
after condition — riddling Infidels, 
Deists, Atheists — uncertain about his 
own salvation — a misanthrope, at 
least in his writings — miserable — 
filling all earth and heaven with 
alternate rejoicings and wailings of 
despair — to whom life was a broken 
cistern, and man good for nothing ex- 
cept to be damned, if he did not believe 
— Buoh a man, I say, could have little 
claim upon human 0uffi:9ge or human 



sympathy, and had no message to the 
world. He shines, it is true, but it is 
in the dark, like stars over a grave- 
yard. No healthy shocks of life — no 
communications of hope, come from 
him. He is crushed beneath the weight 
of his own consciousness ; he knows 
too much, or not enough ; the latter, I 
should say. The inculcation of bravery, 
self-reliance, and the virtues which 
make life beautiful and holy, would 
have been more worthy of a poet, and 
have served humanity better in the 
long run. The "Night Thoughts," 
however, touched a chord in the popu- 
lar heart, which was just beginning. to 
vibrate with a new life. It appealed, 
in its forced, and often forclDle and 
even sublime way, to the religious feel- 
ings of man — feelings long since dead, 
and only now becoming re-animate. It 
was, as I said, morbid enough, and 
sometimes galvanic ; but it was, on the 
whole, earnest and impassioned, con- 
taining passages, also, of real pathos ; 
and hence the hold it took, and the 
popularity it acquired. Blair's "Grave" 
IS another poem belonging to the same 
era, and of the same genius as the 
"Night Thoughts," although it is not 
pitched in so high a key. It is a strange 
mixture of health and disease ; now 
vigorous and idiomatic ; now straining 
pamfully after effect, as if the writer 
were conscious of the Spirit's absence, 
and desired to conceal the fact by an 
excess of verbiage and colouring. Therfe 
is a good deal of rant, too, in ttie poem 
— very strong and earnest rant, cer- 
tainlv ; but rant is not inspiration, and 
the "Grave " is no poem. It is never- 
theless solemn and impressive, and in- 
vests familiar things with a religious 
spirit. The general acceptance of these 
two poems, 9ie "Night Thoughts" and 
the "Grave," shows that England was 
returning to its old vitalitv. 

Gay was healthier than either of these 
poets, and of a genial sunny nature. 
He did not rise so high as Young, it is 
true, but he was more human, dealt 
more with good moralities, and less 
with unanswerable questions. Fate 
and free will, dogmas and things of 
that breed, were not in his way. Few 
stars shine in his poetry, and very 
seldom the name of God. But he 
was, nevertheless, a servant of God, 
as all men are who hold by the ten 
commandments, and that other com- 
mandment; which is nearly forgotten 
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now, and which I call the eleventh 
commandment, viz., "Love one an- 
other." Gay was a satirist, and the 
most kind of aU that tribe. Vice gets 
no mercy at his hands ; and yet he 
does not brawl over it, nor make faces 
at it ; but he shows it up so that it 
looks very ugly indeed. And virtue — 
ho'w beautifolly he paints that ! how 
unostentatiously! It is like light 
from heaven, so softly he touches it; 
so beautifully, so effectively! One 
fable of Gray's is worth all tibe " Night 
Thoughts." We feel that the one is 
effort, tenible effort, as of a giant to 
pull down the stars ; and m&t the 
other is natural, and springs from the 
heart. Gray's style flows and runs like 
a brook. His fables are the many 
voices of one musical and happy na- 
ture. He really sings, and does not 
prate. Besides the fables, he wrote a 
great deal of sprichtly verse, and many 
dramatic pieces, the chief of which, and 
the only one now preserved for stage 
purposes, is the "Beggar's Opera." 
But the question, Was he a poet as 
well as a writer of verse? is another 
matter. In ona sense he certainly 
was ; and so were Pope and Young ; 
but in the high sense he was not. 
" Grod's darling ! true land-lord, sea- 
lord, air-lord I" — he was nothing of 
this ; but he was true to his nature, 
and sang from his heart ; and to this 
extent he was a poet ; but the extent 
which thus limits him settles the ques- 
tion. 

In reality, England and Ireland, from 
Pope to the French Eevolution, had 
produced but two poets, — or, leaving 
Young and Gav out of the question — 
say four, that nad emancipated them- 
selves from the thraldom of Pope, and 
were thoroughly English to the back- 
bone. These were Thompson, Gold- 
smith, Gray, and CoUins. "Thomp- 
son's Seasons" came upon the world like 
the sudden freshness of a spring morn- 
ing after a long and dreary winter. 
Tliere was no imitativeness in them ; 
nothing that reminded the reader of 
any one else ; they were Thompson's 
own ; his and nature's. Thompson had 
looked upon nature with his own 
eyes ; had communed with her, loved 
her ;and she had not been unmindful 
of his devotion. As Wordsworth says : 
* She never yet betrayed the heart that 
loved her ;" and so, when Thompson's 
h^art was full, he uttered its fulness, — 



and behold ! there was once more a true 
poem writen, — a poem redolent of the 
seasons ; breathing violets in spring, 
roses in summer, and reflecting all the 
phenomena of autimm and winter. The 
descriptions of scenery, and of nature's 
operations, and man's doings in each 
season, are thoroughly characteristic. 
England had found another true voice, 
full of melody and the song of birds. 
The jibbering apes of Pope looked on 
aghast, as well thev might, for apery 
was doomed ; and the reception of^ the 
"Seasons" was a good sign of the 
times ; — a sign that a more healthv 
life was springing up in England. 
" The Castle of Indolence," also written 
by Thompson, was another effort in 
the ri^ht direction, and not an effort 
only, but a real achievement. For 
chastity and beauty of imagination,- 
for sweet melodious utterance, it has 
no equal in our language, except in 
the marvellous verse of ^)enser. 

Goldsmith was, likewise, a poet ; and 
his "Traveller," and "Deserted Vil- 
lage," will live as long as the " Vicar of 
Wakefield." He has not the flow, the 
richness, or the fancy of Thompson,— 
but he is an individual, and not a 
popish apje, and that is ^eat praise. 
Both in his prose and poetical writing 
he is earnest and natural ; he sees and 
feels nature; and hence his pictures 
are all true. He does not affect to see 
and feel, as Pope did ; and, as Elliott 
says, "there is as much difference 
between the couplets of Pope and 
Goldsmith as between pins and prim- 
roses." 

Gray, I would like if I could ; but 
he is a mere builder, although he often 
cements his masonry with sunbeams. 
His noted poem, upon which his fEune 
chiefly rests, viz., " The Elegy written 
in a Country Church Yard,' is not to 
my taste. It is too studied — ^too labo- 
rious — ^too perfect, in short. It cannot 
be denied, nowever, that it is a work 
of art, and that the verses are welted 
together with a skilful hand. But it 
wants inspiration ; it is a dead man's 
anthem ; or, to speak more plainly, it 
is a made-up poem. 

Collins is very sweet and graceful, 
often grand and powerful, striking the 
old harp with the hand of a master. 
Witness his "Ode to the Passions," 
wherein all the voices of the soul speak 
aloud. He is full of t-endemess, imagi- 
nation, and melody. Many of mci 
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poems haye a soft, flute-like tone in 
them, tinged often with melancholy; 
bnt BtiU, as I said, free, natural, and 
ever spiritual in their flow and feeling. 

Ana here, until we come to Cowper 
and Bums, end the poets, really such, 
which nearly seyenty years had pro- 
duced. I do not speak of the drsuna- 
tists — of Wycherfey, Congreve, Ot- 
way^ and others, for, with the exception 
of Otway, they are of little import* 
ance. They were more artists than 
poets ; they .knew life and merif but 
not Tnan, and never represented the 
struggle of the passions in their grand- 
est mrm, nor lay bare the inner work- 
ings of the human soul. They were 
content with the surface of things, and 
the surface of life ; and their plays, 
although full of wit and humour, and 
rare invention, are not of the sort 
destined for immortality. A vicious 
blood runs through them all ; nor with 
such men as Wycherley, for example, 
— " the handsome," as Pope calls him — 
could it have been otherwise. They 
had a vicious court to please, and the 
only way to patronage and preferment 
in those days, was to write vicious 
things. The Duchess of Cleveland, 
one of the most beautiful and notorious 
courtezans of Charles II.'s court, was 
the sainted patron of Wycherley ! 
Think of that f and you will no longer 
wonder that vice was the reignmg 
monarch of the literature of that time. 

Passing over these writers, there- 
fore, and the namby pamby Delia Crus- 
can school, so mercilessly handled by 
Gifford, we come at once to Cowper 
and Bums, who were the heralds of a 
new era in poetry. At the time of 
their appearance things had righted 
themselves a little, and morals and 
manners were higher than had been 
seen in England for a long period. It 
was evident that a reaction had begun, 
and that not only in England, but in 
France and Europe, new ideas were 
spreading, and taking deep root in the 
minds of the nations. Pure negation, 
mechanism^ and the disbelief which 
saps the vital functions of moral life, 
were fast coming to a head — to dissolu- 
tion — to annihilation. The intellectual 
atheism of Hobbes, and the sensuous 
philosophy of Locke in our own coun- 
try, had called into existence the en- 
cydopsedists of France ; and these men 
were eliminating the elements, and 
blowing the flames which were to 



burst forth anon into revolution- — ^inttf 
an anarchy which the world haa never 
yet seen or dreamed of The dead 
world was once more alive — ^had burst 
its cerements, and awaited for new 
revelations — new motives for action. 
The old satisfied man no more ; — the 
old, with its falsehoods, baseness, frip- 
peries. All must become new. Bous^ 
seau in France cried aloud with a wild 
tongue of flame, for a &.ith and for 
principles which he could live by, and 
which the world could live by. He 
attempted to pronounce both and was 
almost a propnet : poor fellow ! strug- 
gling fiercely, earnestly, for light and 
truth ; — ^pronouncing both, indeed, to 
a large extent, and failing only to be- 
come The Fropliet of his time through 
lack of insight. Voltaire, too, was at 
work ; Voltaire the avenger, — ^the de- 
stroyer ! Catholic Europe nad outlived 
its revelation : Protestant England lay 
weltering in the slime of disbelief a 
prej to all the monsters which oiB- 
behef engenders and matures, — ^with 
signs of new life in her, it is true, as I 
said ; but these signs manifested them- 
selves more in individuals, and in the 
tendency of thoughtful minds, than in 
the nation. Hence, Voltaire's work 
was to destroy the old, which bound 
both England and Europe, that the 
new might have free play, and large 
room for development. He did not 
know what was to becdme of his 
work, neither did he care, in any his- 
toric sense ; he was the blind giant 
whom God led and overruled. And 
no man could at that time foresee what 
would come out of the seething ele- 
ments, — the dire struggles and war- 
fares which brought tne eighteenth 
century to a close. In the meanwhile 
Cowper was preaching in verse, and 
Bums was singing his sweet songs like 
a wild bird amongst the first blossoms 
of spring. Modem English literature 
is immensely indebted to both these 
bards ; to Cowper^perhaps, even more 
than to Bums. The reactionary ele- 
ments of which Thompson, Gar, and 
Collins were indications, took fuU 
shape and embodiment in him^ and 
sealed for ever the doom of Pope and 
his imitators. Here was bom at last 
the herald of a new era ; himself a new 
singer, inspired by heavenly influences, 
animated by the highest and holiest 
purposes. He was essentially a re- 
ligious man, of a keen insight, and $Si 
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optti^ honest) and reo6ptiTe n&tnte. 
All his poems are strongl j marked hj 
these ohatucteiislics, and contain more 
sterling good sense than can be found 
in any other modem writer. The 
good that Cowper did to literatnre 
wan this chiefly^ — that he abjured the 
old precedents of writing, and wrote 
from his own snirit. Here was a man 
who reallT had something to say and 
^ing to tiie worlds — one who let his 
tiionghts take their own natural shape, 
— who orerstepped the bounds of tne 
estaldished dasisical rhythm, and es- 
tablished a rhythm of his own, which 
was more than rhythm, because it was 
melodr, — melody, not of the outer 
sense, out of the inner, restdtincr from 
the inner harmony of the poet. In 
an age of poetical disbehef, when 
men prided tnemselves in the convic- 
tion Uiat poetry was dead, this braye 
Ck>wper bent the bow of Ulysses, and 
flooded tiie world with music. The 
difference between Cowper and all the 
writers who had preceded him, from 
Pope downwards, is very striking. 
There was a vitality — a real originating 
power in him, which perhaps none 
other df the poets alluded to pos- 
sessed, except in a very limited degree. 
What Cowper wrote was a part of 
himself— sprang from himself — ^and by 
virtue of its creativeness and seminal 
vitality propagated itSelf in his readers. 
He was no play writer ; never wrote a 
play ; and yet he was essentially dra- 
matic. Whatever he touches breathes 
henceforth with the breath and fire of 
life ; becomes personal and picturesque. 
And then how solemn he is in the 
main I how real is life in him ! how 
earnest! how immensely significant 
and important ! Eternal Siings, — 
eternal happiness or misery hang upon 
it, and are its issues, one way or 
another. Compare him with most of 
hia predecessors, or with his cotempo- 
rary Darwin, who tried to make a 
poem out ^ the science of botany, 
thinking, I suppose, that humanitnr was 
need up, — and you feel that he has a 
living soul in hun, which they had not. 
BKs was a Hebraic nature, sorrowftil 
enough, very sorrowful ; and at times 
despairing even to the very depths of 
despairTbut on the whole healthv, 
solemn, and prophetic. Singularly 
enough, too, dowper had humour in 
liiTOj deep undercurrents of humour, 
which flMh in his poems, Lore and 



there, like sunshine on merry rivers. 
He had a Warm and affectionate heart 
which beat affectionately for all created 
things. PoorfbUowl he was diseased, 
laboured ail his lift through with dis- 
ease that struck at his me, which at 
times rendered him despondent, nay. 
even insane 1 if this had not been the 
case ; if he had possessed a healthy phy- 
sical frame, what might not have come 
from him ! certainly not his deep, in- 
tense wails of anguish —mental anguish 
— despair, and horrible fever visions ot 
future retribution. Oh no ! but ho 
would have been the most hopefdl of 
singers, the most active and vigorous 
of practical men. For mark! how 
practical is all that he does I There 
are no shadow-huuds in his writing, 
neither is there any of the moonshine 
and mystioifan which glimmer in the 
writings of manv poets we might 
name ; everything has a practical bear- 
ing upon life and its concerns ; grave, 
lively, severe, humorous, comic ; — ^he 
hits all these, and might have been, 
but for his malady, vrhai, alas ! he is 
not. 

Bums, on the other hand, was all 
health; stron|[ in body and mind; 
strong in all his doings — ^the sweetest 
lyric singer of all time. The mantle of 
inspiration fell upon him, it is said, at 
the plough ; he was bred under the 
very wings of nature, and nurtured at 
her bosom. He was the helpmate of 
Cowper, the one only singer who had 
the honour to herald the new dawn of 
modem English poetry. Ann Se- 
ward ; and the Delia Cruscans, with 
their imbecilities; Dr. Darwin, with 
his botanic poetry, and the rabble of 
songsters, screeching and hooting in 
those latter days of Pope's era, were 
now to be heard and known no more. 
For with Cowper and Bums the morn- 
ing light of heaven came again upon 
eartii, and the midnight darkness 
vanished with its gha^y skeletons, 
its owls, and horrid bats. Bums's 
power of description, — of dramatic 
writing indeed; was not less great, but, 
perhaps, more even than that of Cow- 
per^— but how different were its mani- 
festations I Cowper could hardlv have 
written the "Cotter's Saturday ISTight;" 
he certably could not have written 
"Tarn O'Shanter." Bums had more 
geniality in him than Cowper; had 
a healthier nature — I think, a much 
larger nature ; for he sympathised with 
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all tlio fomiH of life ; and yet the two 
banlH rcMcrjihlod each other in many 
thiii^M. liotli were, an I naiJ, drama- 
tic ; /iltliou^h not profeHHed dramatiKtM. 
Jioth were tliorou^hly indei^endent. 
lioneMt, unconmromimn^ I ]^>th ha<l 
lar^e hearlH, lar^^e HymjiathicH ; both 
wenj truly natural. JiuriiH'M unliapoi- 
iieHH Mpran/^ from hin virtueH from the 
excAiHH of hiM virtueH- ■ ^ood fellowMliii) 
and K«w<iroHity, for exumple, which led 
him into evil courneM ; for all exccMHeM 
are evil. OowiKjr'n unhappineMM wiut 
the reHult of hlH dinefiHed conHtitution. 

TheMe two men were the foumlern 
of modeni poetry, the jirecursorM of a 
new era, of which WordHWorth in the 
^and ciintral figure. 

Wordn worth *H life waH eminently 
beautiful and ywtUi, It waH in Htrict 
a(j<jordance witii hlH own i<lea of what 
a poet'M life nhouhl l)e. It v/tm lived in 
the very prewjnce of nature, and a holy 
calm rcHtH over it like HunHiiine ujion a 
Mabbath day. We feel that it wom true 
and ^reat; tlie reflex of a true and 
^reat man. Yet it wan almoHt entirely 
iroAi from thoM; Htirrin^ incidentH and 
atlventurcH, which, to ordinary rea<lerH, 
are the main charm of biography. ]le 
waM no kni|^ht-<}rrant, and carefully 
avoided the extravaganwMof exint^jn^ie. 
Jl(i could not afford to live at tlmt raUi, 
f>ut huHbanded hiM reHourc<iH for higher 
ainiM and a<!hievementH. indeed, iior 
ture hwl given a biaH ho decidedly 
Hpi ritual to hiH mind, that the buHtfe 
and excitement of practical life were 
not onlv dlHtaHteful but abhorrent to 
hiH ietilingM and incllnationH. lie felt 
that he had no £u/;ulty for practi(»il 
aifairn ; that he lai;ked the phynical 
htniugth, edge, and keeunenn, the moral 
inHenHibillty which are necennar^for the 
HUdi'AiHHful conduct of theHo affajrH ; and 
he fell ba<;k from them UT>on himnelf ; 
rew;lved to cultivate tne facultien 
which he had, and obey the dictaten of 
liin Hpirit. 

And thin renolution, which wan not 
taken up lightly, an a thing to }h) cant 
aMJde at the inntigation of moodn and 
contingencieH but earntmtly, and with 
HcriouH and Holemn t>ur|)OHe he faith- 
fully devot<jd liin llle to fulfil. And, 
Hurely, we have no recfjrd of a more 
valiiiut and victoriouH life in literature. 
lie firnt found the Hphere of Ills work, 
and then «tood firmly upon it« granite 
foundations. lie was to be a fiinger of 
truth and beauty to the world ; and 



thin conviction woke up all the powen 
of hin nature, and armed hlni w* with a 
breoHtr-plate of adamant, against his 
enemicM. No man, jjerhajM, ever had 
more enemien, and thene too were of 
the moHt unncrupulouH Hort. ilis i)oetic 
theory, which wan Uitallv opjKmed it) 
that of the \HHiiM who nad preceded 
him^ met with no mercy from the 
criticH, but along with the jKjetrv upon 
which it wiiH founded, wan OMHailed by 
all the wit and H/ircaMm they could 
c^mmiand. Nor could it well have 
been oth(;rwjHe, if we consider the cul- 
ture and circuniHtance of the timea. 
The authority of ]'oi)e was still held 
sacred in the courts of literary assize, 
in Hpite of the eflbrtH which Cowper 
and BuniH hm\ mtulu t^i weaken and 
dethrone it. And here wan a man who 
H<it that authority at defiance, and 
announced new canonn of jKjetic art, and 
of criticinm. For the Htilts of i*oi>e he 
HubHtituted the nimnle language ot 
nature ; for dry and withensd senti- 
ment, the pure feeling of the human 
heart, an he found it in himself and in 
the i^eawantry, and in the unc^irrujite^l 
and HpontaneouM uiUiViintm of child- 
hood. Jfe cHchewed all artificial glitter 
in his verse, and let the heart s|)eak, in 
its own way. There h/ul been quite 
enough of i'ojxj and his mechanical 
numberH; quite enough of *' sofa and 
IttiMlog poetry," an JOlliott calh* it 
VVordnworth aJ^fHjaled therefore, to the 
universal Mfiint, and Mtrove t<i m>und 
Mweeter MtringH, and dee|)er dcjiths; 
aijrl niake iKXjtry ontje more an organ of 
the divine, and a melodious anthem of 
human life, with all its hr^jies, dreads, 
and jiaHHions. JJc met with the fate of 
all innovaUjrs ; for the critics could 
not, or would not, understand his 
meaning and obj(;ct. lliey ha<l l)een 
umid so long to artifici$rs and hodmen, 
that iivury Umah of miture, every sim- 
ple U>ne graUjd like disc^mls upon their 
ears, and they would not liMten to it. 
JJarwin (jouhl get recrjgnition enough, 
and was regarded an a nne iK)et, which 
he certainly was, in the same imtme 
that a tulip or a firework in fine. But 
"Wordsworth, who came fnjMh from tlie 
gardens of the Ij^^rd, bearing iu his 
hand the freshest flowers, wet with the 
morning <lewM, (jould find no welcome 
amongst the critics nothing but abuse. 
This, however, did not at all disoouraga 
him, but spurred him onward rathtr 
to still higher efforts. Xor wore there 
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"wanting, out of the critical circles, men 
who looked with favourable eyes, even 
npon the earliest effusions of the poet. 
When, in 1793, he published his " De- 
scriptive Sketches,'* and " Evening 
"Walk," at Cambridge ; they attracted 
to him many young enthusiastic hearts, 
Tvlio became interested in his success. 
Wordsworth, when he wrote these 
poems, was but twenty-one years of 
age, and there was evidence in them — 
to those who had eyes — of a great 
originality and power, and of a still 
greater capability of performance. In 
1794, the "Sketches" feU into the 
handEs of Coleridge, who immediately 
saw in them the germs — and something 
more, perhaps — of a new poetry. Al- 
luding to them in the " Biographia," 
he says : — " There is in them a harsh- 
ness and acerbity combined with words 
and images aU a-glow, which might 
recall those products of the vegetable 
\rorld, whose gorgeous blossoms rise 
out of thorny rind or shell, within 
which the rich fruit is elaborating. 
The language is not only peculiar and 
strong, but at times knotty and con- 
torted, as by its own impatient 
strength ; while the novelty and strug- 
gling crowd of images, acting in con- 
junction with the difficulties of the 
style, demand always a greater atten- 
tion than poetry — at all events than 
descriptive poetry has a right to claim." 
It was to those sketches that Words- 
worth was subsequently indebted for 
the Mendship of Coleridge ; and the 
reader wiU perceive, from the above 
description of them, that they were far 
from mature productions, and widely 
different in their style and aim from 
his later effusions. Wordsworth had 
not yet broken from the shell of his 
nature, and pruned his wings for celes- 
tial flights. It required time and 
experience, earnest thought and culture 
to develop and mature the young soul 
that was struggling within him ; and 
these conditions he was to fulfil in due 
time. 

Wordsworth was bom at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, on the 7th of 
April, 1770. His father, John Words- 
worth, was an attorney, and law agent 
to Sir James Lowther, who was after- 
wards raised to the peerage, and created 
£arl Lonsdale. Hia mother^s name 
was Ann Cookson, only dau^ter of 
William Cookson, a mercer of l?enrith. 
Wordsworth's family had lived at 



Peniston, in Yorkshire, probably be- 
fore the time of the Conquest, and his 
grandfather was the first of his name 
who came into Westmoreland, where 
he purchased the small estate of Stock- 
bridge. The poet was the second son Oi 
his father, ana spent most of his early 
days at Cockermouth. He was sub- 
sequently removed to Hawkshead 
grammar school, and is said by De 
Quincy to have been not an amiable 
boy. He was austere and unsocial in 
his habits, not generous, and, above all, 
not self-denying. In October, 1787, he 
was sent to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridce, by his uncle, Kichard Words- 
worth, and Christopher Crakanthorpe, 
under whose care his three brothers 
and his sister were placed, on the death 
of their father, in 1795. The orphans 
were at this time nearly, if not entirely, 
dependent upon their relatives, in con- 
sequence of the stubborn refusal of the 
wilful, if not mad, Sir James Lowther, 
to settle the claims of their father upon 
his estate. 

Wordsworth's sojourn at Cambridge 
was a complete contrast to his after 
life. He dressed gaily, wore silk stock- 
ings, and once got drunk, or, as De 
Quincy calls it, " boozy," in the rooms 
occupied by John Milton, in honour of 
John's glorious memory. It was the 
first and last time that the wine cup 
ever touched his lips. In 1791 he 
graduated, and left the University for 
London. He took a short tour into 
Wales, and was then urged by his 
friends to enter holy orders. A curacy 
was even offered him at Harwich ; but 
he had no love for the clerical functions, 
and political motives likewise influenced 
him in rejecting these overtures. The 
truth is, that Wordsworth, like all the 
young, enthusiastic, and highly gifted 
men of that time, was filled with the 
^rand idea of liberty, and the hope of 
mrther enfranchisement from old forms 
of error and superstition, which France 
had raised upon the theatre of her soil. 
Accordingly, in 1791, he determined to 
cross the Channel and winter in Orleans, 
that he might watch the progress of 
events. "In tlie following year, 1792, 
the sanguinary epoch of the Eevolution 
conmienced. Committees of public 
safety struck terror into the hearts of 
thousands ; the king was thrown into 
the prison of the Temple ; the massa- 
cres of September, perpetrated by Dan- 
ton and his associates, to daunt the 
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invading army and its adherents, del- 
uged Paris with blood ; the Convention 
was constituted ; monarchy was abo- 
lished ; a rupture ensued between the 
Gironde and the Montague ; Bobespere 
arose ; Deism was dominant ; the in- 
fluence of Brissot and the Girondists 
was on the decline ; and in a short 
time they were about to fall victims to 
the power which they themselves had 
created." 

Such is a summary of the events 
which transpired whilst Wordsworth 
was in France ; and he has left us a 
record of the hopes and wild exultations 
with which he hailed the Revolution, 
when it first loomed above the hori- 
zon of the morning, in the " Prelude." 
But, alas ! the counterpart of the pic- 
ture came as suddenly, not attended 
by the sweet breathings of a delicious 
music, but by the roar of mad and fiery 
throats, and the pageantry of blood and 
death. The re-action of the atrocities 
and enormous crimes of the Eevolution 
upon Wordsworth's mind was terrible. 
He will no more hear of democracy; 
but when he returns to England, 
writes, in a letter to the Bishop of 
Llandaff: "I abhor the very idea of 
a revolution." He lost, for a time, his 
generous faith in man, his hope of 
human liberty, and his old belief in 
the perfection of human nature. The 
events of the Revolution, however, 
brought with them much wisdom to 
Wordsworth. They turned his thoughts 
inward, and compelled him to meditate 
upon man's nature and destiny — upon 
wnat it is possible for man to become ; 
whilst they gave breadth, depth, and 
expansion, to his higher sympathies. 
From this time his mission as a poet 
may be dated. He was no longer a 
mere dreamer, but was deeply impres- 
sed with the stem realities — ^with the 
wants and necessities — of his time, and 
resolved to devote himself to the ser- 
vice of humanity. 

In the autumn of 1792, Wordsworth 
left France for London, where he re- 
mained, more or less, for upwards of a 
year ; and nothing seemea to fall out 
for him, in the way of employment, 
from this time to theyear 1795. At 
last, however, whilst Wordsworth was 
at his wits' end, cogitating what he was 
to do to get bread and cheese, it so 
happened that a young man named 
Raisley Calvert, whom Wordsworth 
}iad previously k40wn, was taken ill 



at the ^ Robin Hood," in Pemith, and^ 
in spite of the kindness and attention 
of Wordsworth, died there, leaving his 
property, amounting to .£800, to the 
poet. This bequest was of the last im- 

Eortanee to Wordsworth, for it rescued 
im from poverty and distress, and 
ena];)led him to live. 

In 1795, Wordsworth, accompobied 
by his sister, left Cumberland for Baod- 
dom Lodge, near Crew Kerne, in Dor- 
setshire. As already stated, he had 
the year before published his ''I^jnrical 
Ballads;" and now, at Raoedom, he 
wrote his poem, "Ghiilt and Sorrow,'* 
and began nis tragedy of "The Border- 
ers," wiiich was completed before the 
close of the following year. 

Coleridge first came to Racedom to 
see Wor(£worth in 1797, and many 
happy days they subsequently spent 
together. That they might be nearer 
to each other. Wordsworth resolved to 
remove to Alfoxden ; and whilst he 
was there the Pantisocratic scheme was 
set afoot, about which the world has 
heard so much, by Coleridge, Southey, 
Lovell, and Burnet. It ended, how- 
ever, in the marriage of many of the 
friends, and therefore in smoke. 

From the publication of the "Lyrical 
Ballads" to his death, Wordsworth 
pursued, without rest or haste, his 
poetic career. And it is exceedingly 
mteresting to trace in his writings the 
growth and development of his mind. 
From the "Descriptive Sketches" to 
fhe " Lyrical Ballads," and from these 
to the " Excursion," there are wide 
gulfs, and each is marked by disldno- 
tive characteristics. The " Ballads ** 
are in many ways remarkable : in the 
first place because they were the joint 
production of men who subsequently 
proved themselves to be two of our 
greatest poets ; and 2ndly, because they 
brought these men prominently before 
the public and the critical world* They 
were likewise of a Yery high (nrder of 
merit; and it is not too much to say 
that such a book of poems as this had 
not been published since the Augustan 
era of our literature — ^Milton's alone ex- 
cepted — if Milton may not be said him* 
self to have closed that era. Here first 
appeared the "Ancient Mariner " and 
the "Nightingale," by Coleridge ; "Tin- 
tern Abbey,*^and " Lines left under a 
Yew Tree Seat," by Wordsworth— four 
proems, which, of themselves, were suffi- 
cient to float half-iH}oa;en volnm^s* 1% 
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IB tme that the ^Ancient Mariner.'^ — 
the ''Old Nayi^tor/' as Coleridge 
lored to call it — is what may be styled 
a made^p poem — a wild, tinearthlj 
patchwoTK of the imagination ; but it 
contains, nevertheless, such passages as 
it would be rare to match outside those 
seas. It is full, too, of all kinds of music 
— sweet, wild, natural, and supernatural 
— now grand, like the rolling bass of 
some mighty organ ; and now aerial, 
celestial ; catching up the reader into a 
stratige heaven, and filling him with an 
unroeakable ecstacj. Wonderful power 
is l&ewise manifested in the structure 
of the tale ; and one is amazed how so 
slender an incident, as that upon which 
the tale is founded, could be worked 
out so snccessAillj, and with such deep 
and thrilliiig interest. ^ The Nightin- 
gale,*^ however, is qidte a different poem, 
and is redolent of nature. '^Tintem 
Abbey," and ** Lines left under a Yew 
Tree Beat," are in Wordsworth's best 
style, and have never been surpassed 
by him, in the fullest maturity of his 
genius. 

The idea of the "Ballads" origi- 
nated in the following circumstances : 
In July, 1797, Wordsworth and his 
sister went to live at Alfoxden, that 
ihey might enjoy a closer and more 
intimate communion with Coleridge, 
who was liien residing at Stowey, and 
in November of the same year, the 
three friends commenced a pedestrian 
toor to Linton, and the Valley of 
Stones. The whole party, however, 
were so poor that they could ill afford 
the expense of the journey ; and the 
two poets resolved to write a poem for 
the "New Monthly Magazine," for 
whidi they hoped to ^et £5, and thus 
balance the outlay which they required 
for the tour. The course of the friends 
lay along the Quartock Hills, towards 
watchet ; and here it was that Cole- 
ridge i^anned his "Old Navigator," 
the base of it being, as he said, a 
dream of " Cruickshanks." Words- 
worth and Coleridge were to have 
written this poem conjointly, but the 
great dissimilarity of their manner 
ioon compelled them to abandon this 
idea, and Uoleridge was left to complete 
the work by himselfl Wordsworth 
suggested, however, as some crime was 
tobe committed by the mariner, which 
was to bring upon him a spectral per- 
secution in his wanderings, as the con- 
sequences of that crime, that he should 



be represented as having killed an 
albatross, on entering the South Sea, 
and that the tutelary spirits of these 
regions should follow him, and aven^ 
the crime. The navigation of the ship 
by the dead men was also a suggestion 
of Wordsworth's. As Coleridge pro- 
ceeded with his work, it was verv soon 
found that it would be too long for the 
magazine ; and they began to think of 
issuing it as a volume, aJong with other 
poems by both bards. These poems 
were to be founded " on supernatural 
subjects, taken from common life, but 
to be looked at aa much as mieht be 
through an imaginative medium." 
Wordsworth's share in the poetical 
contributions to this volume, besides 
those already mentioned, were, amongst 
others, " The Idiot Boy ;" " Her Eyes 
are Wild;" "We are Seven;" and 
" The Thorn." " Peter Bell " was like- 
wise written about this time, although 
not included in the Ballads. Cottle 
of Bristol had the honour of publishing 
these Ballads, and Wordsworth re- 
ceived thirty guineas as his share in 
the venture. Strange to say, however, 
that, although only five hundred copies 
of tliem were printed, Cottle had sub- 
sequently to dispose of the greater 
part of them to a London bookseller 
at a loss, in consequence of the terrific 
mudnshowers of abuse which the critics 
bestowed upon them. Afterwards, 
when Cottle disposed of his various 
copyrights to the Longmans of Lon- 
don, these publishers returned that of 
the Ballads as valueless, and Cottle 
made a present of it to its s.uthor. 

La the meanwhile, Wordsworth and 
his sister, accompanied by Coleridge, 
with the proceeds of their poetry in 
their pockets, went to Germany, and 
landed at Hamburgh. Here they were 
introduced to Klopstock the poet, after 
which, Coleridge, with a view to make 
himself acquainted with the German 
language and literature, went to Eat- 
zeburg, where he boarded in the pas- 
tor's house. He remained here about 
four months, and then left for Solten- 
gen, where he studied about five 
months. Wordsworth spent the greater 
part of his time, whilst in Grerraany, 
at Goslar, at the foot of the Hartz 
Forest. Among the poems written at 
this time were, ** Strange Fits of Passion 
have I known ;" " Tnree Years she 
grew in Sim and Shower ;" " Lines to 
a Sexton;" "Lucy Gray;" "Lines 
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written in Germany." Speaking of 
this last poem, Wordsworth says : " A 
bitter winter it was when these verses 
were composed, by the side of my 
sister, in our lodgings at a draper's 
house, in the romantic, imperial town 
of Goslar, on the edge of the Hartz 
Forest. In this town the German 
Emperors of the Franconian line were 
accustomed to keep their court ; and it 
retains vestiges of ancient splendour. 
So severe was the cold of this winter, 
that when we passed out of the parlour 
warmed by the stove, our cheeks were 
struck by the air as if by cold iron. I 
slept in a room over the passage, which 
was not ceiled. The people of the 
house used to say rather unfeelingly, 
that they expected I should be frozen 
to death some night ; but with the 
protection of a pelisse, lined with fur, 
and a dog-skin bonnet, such as was 
worn by the peasants, I walked daily 
on the ramparts, in a sort of public 
ground or garden, in which was a 
pond. Here I had no companion but 
a kingfisher, a beautiful creature, that 
used to glance by me. I consequently be- 
came much attached to it." During these 
walks, he composed the "Poet's Epi- 
taph ;" « Kuth ;" « The Address to the 
Scholars of a Village School;" "The 
Two April Mornings ;" " The Foun- 
tain ;" " A Conversation ;" "Matthew," 
&c., &c. 

On the 10th of February, 1799, 
Wordsworth and his sister left Goslar, 
and returned towards England. The 
poet was now nearly thirty years of 
age, and he resolved to build up some 
stately architecture of verse, which 
man would not willingly let die. Ac- 
cordingly, he commenced "The Pre- 
lude," within the very hum of the 
city. Six out of the fourteen books of 
which it is composed, were writen be- 
fore 1805. 

Perhaps " The Prelude " is the most 
interesting of all Wordsworth's writ- 
ings. To me it is intensely so, as a 
revelation of the progress and develop- 
ment of the most extraordinary mind 
of this century. It was the first at- 
tempt, I believe, ever made to write an 
autobiography in verse. The diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, however, 
great as they were, vanished before 
the magical power and skill of the 
poet, and the result was a fine poem, — 
a real anthem of a beautiful and holy 
life. In a greater or less degree, it is 



a reflex also of the universal experi- 
ence of man — certainly that of all 
earnest and thoughtful men. The pic- 
tures which he gives us of his boyish 
days, and the feelings which belonged 
to them, are such as we can most or us 
indorse as our own. To him they are 
a deep delight, and he dwells upon 
them as if he would live them all over 
again, and live nothing but them. He 
looks back, indeed, upon the home and 
scenes of his childhood as upon some 
enchanted re^on. He has no wither- 
ing recollections of poverty and dis- 
tress ; all is sunshine and happiness. 
The sweet, melodious, and romantic 
"Derwent" is the syren of these 
dreams, and sings with wondrous 
music in his verse. All his memories 
are associated with the fine scenery of 
his birthplace, are fused into it, and 
become at last the real foundation of 
his poetic life. He speaks of his school 
days at Hawkshead, near the lake of 
Esthwaite, with all the enthusiasm of 
his nature ; not, however, because the 
little Latin and mathematics which he 
learned there were so tasteful to his 
mind, but because his leisure hours and 
holidays were rendered sweeter by the 
restraints of the school, and gave a 
greater zest to his field sports, and the 
secular books which he loved. He 
mentions his amusements, such as 
bird's nesting in the warm moist 
mornings of spring,— springing wood- 
cocks in the brown and mellow days 
of autumn, — ^bathing in the Derwent^ 
that " tempting playmate of his, into 
which, when five years old, he would 
plunge again and again," making one 
long bathing of a summer's day, — crow- 
ing, on sunny half-holidays, with his 
boisterous schoolmates, on the great 
"plain of Windermere," — or skating 
by day and night upon the frozen 
bosom of Esthwaite. His beloved 
books, too, at this time find a record 
in his verse. They are — Fielding, that 
mighty creator, so full of the ^piay 
impulsey^ like an old god, who makes 
worlds, and amuses himself with the 
story of their various fortunes ; Cer- 
vantes, who laughed Christendom out 
of its chivalry, because chivalry was 
dead as an institution, and had become 
laughable ; Le Sage, with his Shaks- 
perian knowledge of life, and his in- 
imitable artistic power; and Swift witii 
his sharp wit, learning, and satire^ 
glittering amid continents of mod. 
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" Gulliver's Travels," and « The Tale 
of a Tub," were the things which 
stuck to him fSeistest, however, of all 
the works of these writers. 

In the meanwhile, the poet was 
awakening within him, and the poetic 
pabulum was becoming every day more 
and more necessary to his existence. 
His fine receptive spirit stored up all 
the forms and influences of nature, — 
revivified them, and reproduced them 
by its power. The strong individuality 
-which marks his poetry manifested 
itself although in another form, even 
at this early period ; for he loved soli- 
tude better than his playmates, al- 
though he loved them too, and speaks 
of them with affection ; but the* dells, 
mountains, and lakes were his most 
beloved companions. Often would he 
lie down upon the grass or the heather, 
and wait for the gentle voices which 
had so firequently whispered the secrets 
of nature in lus ears, and by their 
inspiration had enabled him to catch a 
glimpse of the Divine glory behind 
the veil of things ; or, looking upwards 
into the blue, imfathomable depths of 
heaven, he has asked questions which 
those depths could not answer, and has 
thus tasted of the sorrow which makes 
life holy. His own mind had begun 
to react upon nature, and to make her 
more beautiful or terrible, according to 
his mood. He began to feel the aux- 
iliar light which comes, from the soul, 
and diffuses its glory over all things, 
making the common noble, and invest- 
ing the grandest forms of the material 
world with the still grander attributes 
of imagination. He hints at the pro- 
cess of all this ; at the " plastic power," 
and the creative power — the outer and 
inner modus of his culture. 

" An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which, on the setting 

mm, 
Bestowed new splendour; the melodious 

birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run 

on, 
ICurmoring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
K. like dominion ; and the midnight storm 
Ghrew darker in the presence of my eye." 

Ajid in a similar manner he describes 
hds growth from childhood to manhood. 
Bis Cambridge days, his tours in 
Prance, and his many wanderings are 
ill burnt into " The Prelude," wMch is 
indeed the history of his mind, and 



how he felt and acted upon the ex- 
ternal world. I have no room to say 
more about this poem, nor to make 
quotations from it ; but no one can 
know Wordsworth unless he has read it. 

During his school days, Words- 
worth had been tasked by his master 
to write verses, and these put it into 
his head to write others on his own 
account, from the impulse of his own 
mind. Accordingly, he produced a 
long poem, running upon his adven- 
tures, and the scenery of the country 
in which he was brought up. No 
portion of this poem has been pre- 
served except the introduction to it, 
which stands at the beginning of his 
collected poems. But it was the arche- 
type of the ^^ Prelude J"* which Words- 
worth commenced, as we have seen, 
when he left Goslar in 1799. 

In the spring of the same year the 
poet and his sister returned to Eng- 
land ; and in a letter to Cottle, written 
immediately after their arrival, we find 
them in the county of Durham, just on 
the borders of Yorkshire, thankfial, 
after sufficient experience of Germany, 
for the dear face of old England, once 
more. 

And now Wordsworth resolves to 
have a settled abode — a local habita- 
tion as well as a name. Accordingly, 
on St. Thomas's day, in this memorable 
year, 1799, he hired a cottage at Gras- 
mere, and went to live there with his 
beloved sister. "The cottage," says 
Dr. Wordsworth, in his " Memoirs" of 
the poet, " which still retains the form 
it wore then, stands on the right hand, 
by the side of what was then the coach 
road, from Ambleside to Keswick, as 
it enters Grasmere, or, as that part of 
the village is called, * Town ibid.' The 
front of it faces the lake ; behind is a 
small plot of orchard and garden 
ground, in which there is a spring and 
rocks ; the enclosure shelves upward 
towards the woody sides of the moun- 
tain above it. Many of his poems, as 
the reader will remember, are asso- 
ciated with this fiiir spot: — 

" This spot of orchard ground is ours, 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers." 

And surely Wordsworth was worthy 
of his sweet cottage, and sweeter and 
dearer sister; and his glorious lake, 
with its "one green islana" — his moun- 
tains, and wood, and dales, his church, 
and the cottages, "clustered like stars" 
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around it ; for he had the great heart 
and \ajrse brain which nature makes 
the condition for all those who would 
share her communion. And then his 
tastes were so simple, natural, and 
unaffected ; he lived so close to nature, 
and knew so many of her secrets, and 
loved her too, with the passion of a first 
and only love. Yes, surely he was 
worthy of all he enjoyed. 

During the three years which elapsed 
between the poet's entering upon the 
cottage at Graamere and his marriage, 
he was very industriously, and even 
laboriously employed in cultivating his 
art ; for he resolved that poetry should 
be the business, and not the pastime 
of his life. He continued the "Pre- 
lude," and had already thrown off a 
sufficient number of smaller poems to 
make a new volume. These he offered 
to the Longmans, who published them in 
1800, reprinting the first series of " Ly- 
rical Ballads," along with them, and 
presenting them to the public in two vo- 
lumes. Wordsworth received ;£200 for 
two editions of this work ; and amongst 
the new pieces were "Lucy Gray," 
"Nutting," "The Brothers," "Poor 
Susan," "The Waterfall," and the "Eg- 
lantine." Other poems of deep interest 
succeeded these new lyrics ; and I will 
name " The Leech Gatherer," and the 
" Ode to Lnmortality," because these 
poems, have always been great hr 
vourites with me, and are, I think, 
amongst the finest he ever wrote. His 
exposition of the feelings which sug- 
gested, and of the point of view fi:om 
which he wrote, these poems, is, to my 
mind, very interesting; and all who 
are acquainted with the " Ode " espe- 
cially, will thank me for the following 
extracts from this exposition: — "To 
the attentive and competent reader the 
whole sufficiently explaios itself; but 
there may be no harm in adverting 
here to particular feelings or expe- 
riences of my own mind, upon which 
the structure of the poem partly rests. 
Nothing was more difficult for me in 
childhood than to admit the notion of 
death as a state applicable to my own 
being. But it was not so much from 
sources of animal vivacity that my 
difficulties came, as from a source of 
the indomitableness of the spirit within 
me. I used to brood over the stories 
of Enoch and Elijah, and almost to per- 
suade myself that whatever might be- 
come of others, J should be translated 



in something of the same way to hea- 
ven. With a feeling congenial to this, 
I was often imable to think of external 
things as having externally existence ; 
and I communed with all that I saw 
as something not apart from, but inhe- 
rent in my own immaterial nature. 
Many times, when going to school, 
have I grasped at a wall or a tree to 
recall myself from this abyss of idealism 
to the reality. At that time I was 
afraid of such processes. In later 
periods of life I nave deplored, as we 
have all reason to do, a subjugation of 
an opposite character, and have re- 
joiced over the remembrances, as is 
expressed in the lines, ^ Obstinate Ques- 
tionings,* &c. To that dream-like vivid- 
ness of splendour, which invests objecto 
of sight in childhood, every one, I bdr 
lieve, if he would look back, could bear 
testimony, and I need not dwell upon 
it here; but having in the poem rer 
garded it as presumptive evidence of 
a prior state of existence, I think it 
right to protest against such a conclu- 
sion, which has given p&in to some 
good and pious persons, that I meant to 
inculcate such a belief. It is far too 
shadowy a notion to be recommended 
to faith as more than an element in our 
instincts of immortality. But let ns 
bear in mind that, though the idea is 
not advanced in revelation, there is 
nothing there to contradict it, and the 
fall of man presents an analogy in itei 
fakYour, Accordingly, a pre-existent 
state has entered into the popular 
creeds of many nations, and among all 
persons acquainted with classic litera- 
ture, is known as an ingredient in the 
Platonic philosophy. Archimedes said 
that he could move the world if he had 
a point whereon to rest his machine. 
Wlio has not felt the same aspirations 
as regards the world of his own mind ? 
Having to wield some of its elements, 
when I was impelled to write this poem 
on the 'Immortality of the Soxd,' T. 
took hold of the notion of pre-existence 
as having sufficient foundation in 
humanity for authorizing me to maka 
for my purpose, the best use of it 1 
could as a poet." 

Now in this note, and in the " Ode " 
which it illustrates, will be found the 
key to all Wordsworth's philosophy, 
and to the secret of his mind as a poet. 
The mystic spiritualism which imoues 
all his writings, is the great distinguislk* 
ing feature which marks and separate 
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him from merely didactic and descrip- 
live poets; and Ti^ere this element 
if^ting in him, we should have a fine 
reporter of nature's doings — a fine 
painter of objective effecte — but no 
creator — |io idefdist ; and therefore, 
properly speaking, no poet, in the hiah. 
signification of that term. Luckily, 
liqwever, for Wordsworth and the 
Tirorld, he possessed the spiritual fa- 
culty, and Kept it always active ; so 
that his eye, even in the presence of 
tlie meanest objects, was open to the 
ideal things of which these objects were 
the symbols. The infinite was ever 
present to his mind, and he saw all 
oinects through the medium of that 
li^t and relationship. But the great 
band of critics outside the fine region 
in which Wordsworth dwelt, could not, 
of course, understand this "Ode," or the 
general aim of Wordsworth's poetry, 
^nd therefore they denoimced it as in- 
comprehensible, mystic, and absurd. 
In alluding to this deprecation of his 
poems, he very sorrowfully says, some- 
where in his letters or notes, that " it 
is a &ct, that nineteen out of every 
twenty persons are unable to appreciate 
poetry; and we are boimd to confess 
that th^s hard judgment is true. Even 
the better sort of reviews, in which we 
should have expected, at least, a recog- 
nition of the glorious and noble aims 
pf the poet, stood out dead against him ; 
{md JeflBrey's ^This will never doy" in 
speaking of the "Excursion," shows how 
plindiy Digoted and intolerant were 
su ch critics in t|iose days. 

l^ordsworth's residence at Grasmere 
was, as I said, very productive and 
Wutii^. His sister — ^who had devoted 
her life to him — always accompanied 
Ids steps, and by her keen appreciation 
pt nature, frequently furnished him 
with materials for his poems, many of 
wldch are a musical transformation of 
bar descriptions of scenery and persons, 
and the feelings with which she beheld 
them. "The &ggars," and the "Daffo- 
dils," are examples of this sort ; and 
any one acquamted with the latter 
poem will immediately recognize the 
elements of it in the following extract 
from Miss Wordsworth's diary: — 
*When we were in the woods before 
Gpwbarrow Park, we sa»w a few daffo- 
dils dose to the water-side. As we 
went along, there were more, and yet 
more; and at last, imder the boughs of 
fie trees, ve saw there was a long belt 



of them along the shore. I never saw 
daffodils so beautiful. They grew among 
the mossy stones about them ; some 
rested their heads on these stones, as 
on a pillow ; the rest tossed^ and reded, 
and dancedj and seemed as if they verity 
laughed with the wind, they looked so gay 
anaglowing.^^ 

The quiet of this Grasmere life was 
occasionally relieved by excursions in 
the neighbourhood ; and we find the 
poet and his sister makinff another 
tour together to France, in July 1802. 
On their return, Wordsworth was mar- 
ried at Brompton church, to Mary 
Hutchinson, of Penrith, his own cou- 
sin. This event took place Oct. 4, 1802. 
Every one will remember the beautiful 
lines which the poet has addressed to 
her, commencing — 
''She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight." 
And it is pleasant to add that the illu- 
sion of this first love never died out of 
his heart. De Quincy tells us that Mrs. 
Wordsworth was not beautiful; that 
there was a certain obliquity in her 
eyes ; and that her intellect was not ot 
an active order. But all this was more 
than compensated for, "by sweetness 
all but angelic, simplicity the most en- 
tire, womanly self-respect, and purity 
of heart, speaking through all her looks, 
acts, and movements." She was tall, 
her figure was good — except that, for 
my taste, it was rather too slender — 
and so it always continued. In com- 
plexion she was fair. Her eyes — 

'' Like stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight, too, her dark brown hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May time, and the cheerful dawn.** 

And whilst I am speaking of Mrs. 
Wordsworth, I may as wefl present 
portraits of all the members of the 
little household at Grasmere. Miss 
Wordsworth's "face was of Egyptian 
brown. Rarely in a woman of English 
birth had a more determined gipsy tan 
been seen. Her eyes were not soft, as 
Mrs. Wordsworth's, nor were they fierce 
or bold, but they were -^^ild and start- 
ling, and hurried in their motion. Her 
manner was warm, and ever a,rdent. 
Her sensibility seemed constitutionally 
deep, and some subtle fire of impas- 
sioned intellect apparently burned 
within her. Even ner very utterance 
and enimciation often, or rather gene- 
rally, suffered in point of clearness and 
steadiness, from the agitation of her 
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excessive organic Beiuibiiity, and per- ! 
liaps from some morbid irritability of 
the nerves. At times the .self-Cf^ntract- ' 
ing and self-^iaifling of her feelings, 
causerl her even to stammer. She 
stooped in walking. She did not cai- 
tivate the graces which presi^le over 
the person and its carriage. But, on the 
other hand, she was a person of very 
remarkable endowments intellectually. 
Ifer knowledge of literature was irre- 
gular, and not systematically built up ; 
but wliat she knew, and ha/1 really 
mastered, lay where it could not }je 
disturWl — in the temple of her own 
iiKAt fervent heart.'* Both larlies, at the 
time when De Quincy drew these por- 
traits, were twenty-eight years old. 
And now for Wonls worth's portrait. 

** Wordsworth was ujk/u the wliole 
not a well ma^le man. llLs legs were 
positively c/>ndemned by all female 
fy>unoisseurs in legs ; not that they were 
l>afl in any way that c^^juld force itwelf 
u]xm your notice —there w*'is no aljsolute 
defoniiitvalK>ut them ; and undoubtedly 
tliey ha^i l>een serviceable legn beyond 
the average statulard of human re- 
quisition ; for with these identir^l legs 
Words woHh must Irnve travelled a 
di:4tanw of 175,(X)() to 180,(KX> English 
miles; but useful as they have pro- 
ved thenwdves, the Wordswortfiian 
legs w(;re not ornamental. But the 
w<;rst part of Worils worth's i;>erson waa 
iiis bust ; there w;is a narrowness and a 
sUiOp about the shoulders which liecame 
striking, and ha^l an effect of meanness 
when brought into close juxtaposition 
with a figure of a more statuesaue order. 
And yet Wordsworth was oi a good 
height; just five feet ten, and not a 
HJeniler man ; on the cf^utrary, by the 
side of Houthey his limbs looked thick, 
iilinost in a disprojjortionate degree. I 
have heard from the country jjeople 
that Mje walked like a cade* — a cade 
Ixjing an insect which advances by an 
ol/lit^ue motion." De Quincy says 
further on, that by slow degrees he 
would gnwlually edge off his companion 
from t7j(j middle to the side of the 
high roiul, if he did not take gn^at care, 
and dispute (jvery inch of the ground. 
His ftum is di^soribed tM the no])lest for 
inUdlectual effect that could be inhv- 
gined. liaydon has painted it as be- 
longing to one of (Christ's disciples, in 
his great picture, Chrint'H Entry into 
Jttrutfdem. It was of the long order, 
ufteu churned lui oval; and if not 



abriolntely the indigenous {2u» of tha 
lake flLsirict, at any rate a variety of 
that face, a mollification of the original 
tyije, Tlie head was well filled ptft. 
The forehearl was not remarkably I^Ry, 
but it wari, perhaps, remarkable for iti 
brea4lth, and expansive development. 
Neither were the eyes large ; on the 
contrary, they were rather small, bat 
ttiat did not interfere with their effect^ 
wliich, at times, was fine, and suitable 
to his intellectual character. The 
mouth, and the region of the mouth, 
the whole circumference of the mouth, 
was about the strongest feature in 
Wordsworth's face. There was nothing 
especially to be noticed in the mere 
outline of the lips, but the swell and 
protrusion of the parts above and 
around the mouth were noticeable. 
And then De Quincy teUs us why. 
He had rea<l tliat Milton's surviving 
rlaughter, when she saw the crayon 
drawing representing the likeness of 
her father, in Bichardson the painter's 
thick octavo volume, of Milton, burst 
out in a rapture of passionate admira- 
tion, exclaiming, " This is my father I 
this is my dear father !" And when 
De Quincy had procured this book, 
he saw in this likeness of Milton a 
I>erfect portrait of Wordsworth. 

Such then are sketches of the poet 
and his household at the time of hia 
marriage, and a happy household it 
was. The poet, however, could not live 
without wandering from his home once 
or twice a year at least. Accordingly, 
we find him about twelve months B^ber 
his marriage— that is August 14th, 1803 
— making a tour into Scotland, with 
his sister and Coleridge, taking Carlisle 
on the way ; subsequently visiting the 
grave of Bums, Glengyle, &c. He 
returned by way of Edinburgh, visiting 
Melrose Abbey and Sir Walter Scott. 
When they .arrived home on the 25th 
of September, they found " Mary, 
(the poet's wife) in perfect health, 
Joanna Hutchinson with her, ana 
little John asleep in the clothes' basket 
by the fire." 

It was about this time that the 
second Lord Lonsdale paid the debt 
which his predecessor owed to Words- 
worth's father, amounting to ;£l,800, 
as the share of each member of the 
family. De Quincy says that a regular 
succession of similar, but superior, 
godsends fell upon Wordsworth to 
enable him to sustain his expoiditm 
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dulj, as it ffrew with the growing About a mont^ after his brother*s 

daiins upon his purse. A good old death, Wordswbrdi coucluded his 

unde died and left him several thou- "Prelude." upon which he had been 

sands ; and further on, about 1814, the employed for upwards of six years. 

Stamp Distributorship for the county In a letter to Sur George Beaumont, 

of Westmoreland grew vacant, and dated 25th of December, 1804, he 

was given to the poet, yielding him unfolds his own plan of the poem. It 

i£500 a year ; and still further on in was to consist, first of all, of a poem to 

time the same post for the county of be called the "Becluse," wlv^rein the 

Cumberland fell in, and Wordsworth poet was to express in verse, his own 

was appointed to this also, making the feelings concerning Man, Katnre, and 

two situations worth about a thousand Society ; and secondly, a poem on his 

a year to him. Wordsworth resigned Earlier lifey or the ffrwHk ^ his own 

these offices in 1842, and they were mind. This latter poem was the 

bestowed upon his son. whilst the poet "Prelude,'*twothousand verses of which 

was put down upon tne civil list for he says, in the same letter, he had 

•£300 a year, and finally made Poet written during the last ten weeks. 

Laureate. The "Prelude therefore, which was 

In 1803, Sir George Beaumont, the not published until after the poet's 
painter, outof pure sjonpathy with the death, was first written; and the 
poet^ and before he had seen or written ^^Becluse" subsequently. Only a part 
to him, purchased a beautiful little ofthispoem, however, viz., "The Excur- 
estate at Applethwaite near Keswick, sion," except of course the " Prelude, ' 
and^esented it to him, in order that is published; the "Recluse" proper 
he (Wordsworth) and Coleridge, who being still in manuscript, 
was then residiog at Greta HaU, might Besides these larger works, Words- 
have the pleasure of a nearer and more worth wrote niany minor poems ; and 
permanent intercourse. Wordsworth, amongst them " iSie Waggoner," dedi- 
however, refused to accept this magnifi- cated to Charles Lamb^ but not pub- 
cent gift, but he and Sir George became lished until 1819. In 1807, Wordsworth 
the most attached firiends ever after. issued two new volumes of poetry, in 

It was on the 6th of February, 1804, 12mo., which contained some of his 

that Wordsworth's second brother, best pieces, but which, like all his 

John, was lost in the Abergavenny, poems, did not gain immediate popu- 

East Indiaman. He was a man of fine larity. Coleridge, however cheered him 

taste, and was an occasional visitor at on by his letters ; and on his return 

the poet's home at Grasmere. All to Eogland, in the summer of 1806, 

Wordsworth's family were deeply Wordsworth read "The Prelude" to 

affected by this creat loss, and the bim in the gardens of Coleortou, near 

poet's lyre sounded his praises in three Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, 

poems. The first is entitled : "Elegaic where the poet was then residing at 

Stanzas," suggested by a picture of the habitation of Sir George Beaumont; 

Peel Castle in a storm, painted by Sir and the high commendations which 

George Beaumont The second is to a Coleridge poured upon this poem ani- 

"Daisy," which suggests his brother's mated Wordsworth to increased exer- 

love of quiet and peaceful things, and tion and perseverance. During his 

closes with the tragedy of his death, residence at this beautifdl house, he 

aiui the discovery and final burial of composed the noble " JSonff at the Feast 

the body in the country churchyard «/ Brougha,m Castle;'^ the finest thing 

at Wythe, a village near Weymouth. of the kind in our language. The 

„._^_ ^_ vix, J poet's letters to Sir George Beaumont, 

And tiiou. sweet flower, shalt sleep and ^^^ ^ occasional one to Sir Walter 

wake upon his senseless grave g^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^ climbed Hel- 

he concludes, returning thus finely to vellyn with him), are amongst the most 

the sinrple flower which suggested the interesting transcripts we have of his 

melandboly train of thought that runs mind at this period. It was in the 

through the poetry. tAc third of beginning of the winter of 1807, that 

these sad lyrical verses refers to the De Quincy paid his first visit to Words- 

aoene where the poet bade his brother worUi ; and I find great fault with 

ftrewell, on tiie mountains from Gras- Dr. Wordsworth that he makes no 

laere to Patterdale. allusion to De Quincy throughout his 
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Memoirs of the poet. This is the more 
unpardonable, inasmuch as De Quincy 
is a man of the highest intellect ana 
scholarship, possessing the widest ac- 
quaintance with general literature of 
any man who has lived in this genera- 
ration. Unpardonable^, likewise, be- 
cause De Quincy was a devout lover 
and a chivalrous defender of Words- 
worth, when it was not fashionable to 
speak well of him, Neither can I ever 
forgive the poet himself, for his cold 
neglect of the great Opium-Eater. 
Professor Wilson shares the same fkte 
as De QuincT in the Memoirs, and is 
not once alluded to, although both 
these men were on the most mtimate 
terms with Wordsworth for a long 
period. De Quincy has written a 
graphic account of his first visit to the 
poet, in company with Mrs. Coleridge, 
Hartley being then nine years old, in 
Tait's Magazine, entitled "Lake Be- 
miniscences." And to this account 
the reader is now referred, as it is too 
long to quote here. 

S>uthey was then living at Greta 
Hall, and Mrs. Coleridge was on her 
way there, when the above-named 
visit took place. It had been pre- 
viously arranged that Coleridge ana his 
fiimily should reside with Southey, and 
during the week that De Quincy spent 
in the neighbourhood dt this time, he 
went to s^ the household at Greta, 
and has given a beautiful picture of 
Southey, and \ds habits. De Quincy 
returned to Grasmere in 1808, and 
found th$t Wordswortt had removed 
to Allan Bank, He immediately hired, 
therefore, and took possession of the 
late cottage of the poet. The reason for 
Wordsworth*? removal was the in- 
creasing number of his family. Here 
is a list of his children : — 

John, bom 18th June, 1803. 

Dorothy, called and generally known 
as Dora, bom 16th August, 1804. 

Thomas, bom 16th June, 1806. 

Catharine, bom 6th September, 1808. 

William, bom 12th May, 1810. 
Thomas and Catiiarine died in child- 
hood ; John and Wijliam are still 
living; and Dora, "My own Dora," 
as the pqet loved to call her, after a 
wedded life, more or less happy (she 
married Edward Quill inan, ilsq.) died 
in 1847, just, three years before her 
venerable father. 

Wordsworth was s^plarly fortu- 
nate in his family. There were Xko 



jars nor discords in the sacred ti 
of his home ; but beauty, love, ai 
the virtues and the graces dwelt 
him, and ministered to his hapi 
and repose. He loved his cnJ 
with an intense affection, and 
Dora, his best beloved, exercise 
influence over him, more beautift 
harmonising, perhaps, even than 
which his sister exercised in his 
life, and still continued to exc 
because it was deeper, and s 
deeper into the very oeing of the 
This child threw a sacrea halo i 
his souL and inspired one of the s 
est of his lyrics. He addresset 
only a month after her birth ; ai 
the autumn of the satne year W( 
him writing the lines, " The Kitte 
the Falling Leaves," suggested b 
deliffht at the pretty frolics of a 1 
on the wall playing with the lea^ 
autumn. " The longest Day," j 
dressed to her ; and later on, whe 
possibility of blindness came I 
gloomy shaddow to darken his 
Sioughtful moments, he anticipate 
time when his own Dora shall guic 
lonely steps. But in all the poe: 
which she is alluded to, that called 
Triad" is the best. There is a si 
of sweet painting in this poem t 
is true to the spirit of the beat 
girl ; the spirit which stirs her thou 
and makes all her movements ai 
pulsive comminglement of music 
poetry. A more airy, celestial 
could not be imagined than hers 
seems to float in the atmosphere. 

When Wordsworth was livii 
Allan Bank, and during the time 
Coleridge sojourned with him, 
prose works appeared by these 
poets, which are memorable t< 
scholars. The former wrote his fk 
" Essay on the Convention of Cic 
and the latter dictated (for he di( 
write it) his still more £a,mous • 
entitled, " The Friend." Wordsv 
and Professor Wilson contrib 
several papers to this serial. In 
Wordsworth wrote an introductic 
and edited the text of a folio to 
entitled, " Select Views in Cumber 
Westmoreland, and Ijancashire," 
the Rev. Jos. Wilkinson, which 
aflerwards printed in his toIudd 
"Sonnets on the River Duddon," 
still later as a separate publication 

In 1811, the poet left Allan J 
and took up his temporary resid 
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at the parsonage, Grasmere ; but his 
children, Catharine and Thomas, dying 
in 1812, threw such a gloom over the 
neighbourhood, that he resolved to 
quit it altoffether. Accordingly, he re- 
moved to Kjdal Mount in 1813, where 
he resided until his death, in 1850. It 
was in 1814 that the great poem was 
published, upon which Wordsworth's 
nune is bxdlt^ viz., *'The Excursion.** 
We have no room here to give any 
analyais of this poem, and must be con- 
tent therefore with the simple announce- 
ment of its publication. " The White 
Doe of Bylestone,** written under the 
lee of a row of corn-stacks in a field 
near Stocton-on-Tees, in 1607, was 
published in 1815. llie next group of 
poems, and two of them certainly 
amongst the grandest triumphs of 
poetic art, were composed respectively 
as follows : " Laodamia," in 1814 ; 
•Dion," in 1816; and the "Ode to 
Lyooris," in 1817. "Peter BeU" ap- 
peared in 1819, although composed, as 
we have already said, twenty years 
bcdTore. Five hundred copies were ex- 
hausted in one month. "The Wag- 
goner," and "Sonnets on the River 
Duddon," appeared during the same 
year. In 1822, Wordsworm published 
a volume of sonnets and other poems, 
entitled, " Memorials of a Tour on the 
Continent." In 1828, accompanied by 
his daughter Dora, he mode an excur- 
gi<Mi to see Coleridge, through Bel- 
num and up the luiine. It was at 
una time that the "Incident at Bruges" 
was written, la 1829, the poet nmeuie 
a tour in Ireland with J. Marshall, Esq., 
M.P^ of Leeds. It supplied him. how- 
ever, with very few materials for 
poetry, although the lines in the poem 
on ike " Power of Sound," one of the 
finest poems which Wordsworth has 
irritten, commencing — 

•* Thou, too, be h^ird, lone Eagle 1" 
irere sugffested near the '* Giants' 
Ounewi^ where he saw a pair of 
ea^es wheel over his head, and then 
dart of^ as " if to hide themselves in a 
Uase m akv made by the setting sun." 
It was about this time also tCat the 
nreet poem, entitled "The Triad," was 
written, in which the daughters of 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
ue bound together in ike most mii8i<^ 
md flowing forms, as the three graces. 
The gorgeous magnificence of Miss 
Soathey ; the wild, bird-like nature of 
Bora ; the mp^ qniitaal, meditatiTe 



beauty of Miss Coleridge; — here was 
material enough for the highest art — 
and something finer than the most vivid 
sculpture was the result, as the poem 
proves. A great number of minor 
poems succeeded the "IViad," down, 
to the year 1831, when the poet wrote 
his " Elegaic Musings," on the deaUi dT 
Sir George Beaumont, who died Fe- 
bruary 7th, 1827. In the same vear were 
composed "The Armenian Lady/* "Hie 
Egyptian Maid," and the "Kuaaian 
Fugitive" — poems in which all the 
beauties of language are pressed, alonff 
with the simplicity which marks the old 
English ballads. 

In 1836 Wordsworth published his 
" Yarrow re-visited, and other Poems ;** 
and in 1842 appeared his "Poems, chiefly 
of early and late years." In 1839 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the 
University of Oxford, which was 
conferred on him in tue Sholdouian 
Theatre, amidst shouts of rejoicinff such 
as had never before been heard m the 
city, except upon the occasion of am 
unexpected visit of the Duke ot 
Wellington. In 1838 Wordsworth pre- 
pared a new edition of his poems, to be 
published by Moxon, and continued to 
live at Bydal in his quiet and musical 
maimer, writing poems, taking rambles, 
and conductinff nis correspondence until 
1843, when he was appointed Poet 
Laureate of England, Southey having 
died on the 21st of March of that year, 
and the appointment liaving been onereu 
to Wordsworth on the 31st of the same 
month. 

From the time of Wordsworth's 
appointment as Laureate — which it 
ought to be said he at first refused, and 
only accepted with the understanding 
that it should be an honorary office — he 
wrote very little poetry. His work in- 
deed, wart done ; his mission ao- 
complished ; and his old days were 
spent in rambling over the hills, and in 
tne quiet enjoyment of his family, 
friends, fame, and fortune. Honours 
of a high order were subsequently 
heaped upon him. He was put into 
nomination for the office of Loixl Beetor 
of the University of Oxford, and gained 
a majority of twenty one votes^ in 
opposition to the premier, Lord John 
Bussell. He lost tne election however, 
through the single vote of the sub- 
rector (according to the forms of thai 
election^ voting for his superior. 

Woraswmrth's yoonger son Williaai 

c 2 
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was married 20th January, 1847, and 
gweet Dora died on the 9th of July, 
1847, and was buried in Qrasmere 
church-yard. Wordsworth wasmow in 
his 80th year, and the death of this dear 
child was his death-blow; for, three 
years afterwards, he was called away*. 
This happened on the 23rd of April, 
1860, on the birth-day and death-day of 
Shakspeare! He was buried on the 
27th, in Grasmere church-yard. 

Such was the life and death of 
"Wordsworth ; a poet of the highest 
order of mind and genius, whose writ- 
ings form a new era in literature. 
Surely he lived a beautiful and poetic 
life, and was, on the whole, such a man 
as we shall not for long years see again. 
His works are his best eulogium — save 
his life. 



JACQUARD. 

Marie Joseph Jaoquard was bom at 
Lyons, on the 7th of July, 17fi2. His 
father was a journeyman weaver of 
figured goods, and his mother was a 
reader of designs in the same manufac- 
tory. The duties of a reader of designs 
consist in directing another operative 
what threads to put in motion to pro- 
duce the proper pattern. Biographers 
further inform us that the erandmther 
of Jacquard, on his father s side, was 
an agricultiural labourer. He saw, with 
deep regret, that his son abanaoned 
the plough for the loom, and predicted 
to him that poverty would be the 
result — a just chastisement, he ob- 
served, for those ungrateful children 
who refuse the sweat of their brow to 
their mother earth, in return for that 
bread which she produces for their 
support. But, allured by the bait of 
higher wages than those of which he 
was in the receipt from a neighbour- 
ing farmer, the fsither of Jacquard 
resisted all persuasion and determined 
to take his seat at the loom. At this 
period the silk manufacture of Jjyons* 
was rapidly growing in importance, 
and, like a vampire, sucking the gene- 
rous blood of the rural populations. 
mie number of hands engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits on the fertile banks 
of, the Rnone sensibly diminished, and 
the old vine-dressers, of whom these 
hills were the wealth and the pride, be- 
moaned to see the most hardy of their 
diildren drop off one by one to squat 



down on the stool of the draw-boy, and 
after a few years to die of consumption. 
Those who did not die, after some 
years of toil perhaps succeeded in be- 
coming the owners of a loom ; but even 
then the most ordinary lot of such was 
to see the fruits of their humble 
savings dwindle away in their enter- 
prize, and after again becoming jour- 
neymen weavers, to die in an hospital 
When Joseph Jacquard was bom, his 
father was at the height of his for- 
tunes in his career as a workman. He 
had just established himself on his 
own account, and the priest who bap- 
tized the infant, at the same time 
blessed the loom, according to the 
custom of those days. We know not 
whence Joseph Jacquard was not des- 
tined from nis infancy to follow the 
calling of his father. Perhaps the 
latter had a quicker foresight than 
others of the probable decrease of his 
little fortune, and therefore wished to 
bring up his son to some occupation in 
whicn tnere was less risk and compe- 
tition; or, it may have been, on the 
contrary, that entertaining the hope at 
future prosperity, he had more ambi' 
tious views, and meant to educate the 
child for a sphere superior to that in 
which he himself had lived content- 
edly. Whatever the cause may have 
been, little Joseph Jacquard was sent 
to school to learn to read, at an age 
when other children in the same con- 
dition of life were entering, at the 
expense of their health, on the painful 
apprenticeship of the loom. 

At that period, schoolmasters knew 
and taught but one thing — ^reading. 
Joseph Jacquard, in a very short time 
knew everything that his old teacher 
could impart to him. It was then that 
his father, seeing him so learned, de- 
cided on giving him the choice of a 
business. The boy, on being consulted, 
chose that of a bookbinder. In the 
house in which his master resided, 
lived an old clerk, who, after working 
the whole day at his ledger, came 
sometimes in the evening, out of pore 
friendship, to make up the accounts dT 
the bookbinder. He it was who gave 
the youthful apprentice the first in- 
sight into the rudiments of mathema- 
tics. Joseph Jacquard was then be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years, when 
his turn for mechanics revealea itself 
by a host of ingenious inventioos 
which per£9Ctly astouftded the old 
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clerk. One evening, when Jacqnard 
had finished his lesson, and whilst 
chatting with the old man, he had 
completed a coach made of cards, his 
teacher thought he would examine the 
jroung fellow with a view of sounding 
hiTn, and endeavouring to discover the 
bent of his real genius. 

"Joseph," said he, "do you not think 
that some other business would suit 
you better than that of a bookseller ?" 

"I believe you," answered Joseph, 
with the air of one who longed for 
something. 

" Well, now, what would you like to 
be, if you had your choice V 

Joseph scratched his head a little 
^hile, and concluded by answering 
that he did not know. 

"It is time you should, though, 
my boy," rejoined the old man ; " ap- 
prenticeships are long in every busi- 
ness, and your father is not rich." 

"There is the misfortune," replied 
the boy ; " if my father were rich I 
eould have all sorts of tools, anvils, a 
forge, and workmen, and by dint of 
liammering and forming the iron, I 
surely should invent something at last 
that no one else has thought of. But I 
[lave no tools .' " 

" What ! have you already had the 
idea of inventing something 1" asked 
the old clerk. 

"Indeed have I," replied Jacquard. 
* Why, the other day, on going to the 
mtler, over the way, I saw, in the 
jourse of an hour, the blade of a knife 
pajES through three hands ; one work- 
tnan sharpened the edges, another 
polished the blade, and a third bored 
the handle. Then I thought of a ma- 
chine which should accomplish all that 
in five minutes. There, now, if I had 
my choice, I would be a cutler." 

The night was far advanced when 
the fiither of Jacquard, beginning to 
feel uneasy at the prolonged absence 
of his son. Knocked at the door of the 
old bookbinder to inquire after him. 
He found the boy busy explaining his 
machine to his instructor, who was 
listening to him, gaping with admira- 
tion. On seeing the father enter, the 
old clerk put his forefinger on his lips 
in token of silence, and with the other 
hand pointed to Joseph, who continued 
his demonstration, without perceiving 
that the door had been opened, or that 
bis fisither stood behind him ready 
B^erely to reprehend him. His father, 



however, very soon participated in the 
amazement of the old booluceeper ; and 
when Joseph had finished speaking, he 
listened stul, enchanted at a'fiidlity of 
speech, the like of which he had never 
heard in so young a boy. The old 
man had not much difficulty in. con- 
vincing the father that young Jao- 
Quard's fortune would be made on the 
day he could carry out his invention. 
Accordingly, the next day Jacquard 
was apprenticed to a cutler ; but this 
cutler was a rough, uneducated fellow, 
without an idea beyond the beaten 
track of his business, and who laughed 
both at the invention and the inventor. 
Jacquard, soon wearied of the railleries 
of which he was the butt, obtained his 
father's consent to be placed with a 
tjrpe founder. Here he soon gave 
proofs of his inventive genius, and 
would probably have devoted all his 
faculties to the improvement of this 
branch of industry, had not the death 
of his parents caused them to take a 
new direction. After having been 
entirely ruined, his father had suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself anew, 
and left his son and heir, together with 
a small sum, the fruits of Ms savings, 
two looms, completely fitted up. Joseph 
Jacquard deemed it a point of honour 
to follow up the business of his father ; 
and, quite proud to find himself^ at 
only nmeteen years of age*, at the head 
of a small workshop, he took it into 
his head to make his fortune at one 
stroke — ^by improving his looms. He 
had not as yet then conceived those vast 
modifications and improvements which 
have resulted in that admirable ma- 
chine now applied to every description 
of weaving ; all his ambition was 
limited to render more easy the play 
of the treadles, by means of which the 
shuttle-thrower moves the warp-yams 
and determines their position. Unfor- 
tunately, just as he was about to put 
the finishing stroke to his work, nis 
finances fitiled him. Jacquard was the 
most improvident of men, a failing 
common to minds absorbed in one 
great object. He never dreamt, before 
commencing his work, of calculating 
how long his father's savings would be 
likely to last ; and when he found his 
resources exhausted, he believed se- 
riously that he had been robbed. He 
complained to everybody upon the 
subject ; and in order to convmce him 
that he had not been the victim of dia? 
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hooestj. the notary who had held the 
money in truBt placed before him tlie 
statement of bin expenditure. Jacquard 
sold hlB loom to pay bis debtH, and it 
required a remedy not leM violent than 
love to make bim forgot the tyranny 
of capital. He married, in Bpite of biH 
ruin, the daughter of an armourer 
named Boicbon. In addition to afford- 
ing the conitolationfi of a Htrong mutual 
attachment, thin marriage raiHcd in 
him the hopeii of re-e»tabliMbin|{ blin- 
•elf. He bad, in fact, been promiMcd a 
dowry with hi* wife, but Jac^juard 
was doomed to drain to the very dreg» 
the cup of affliction ; the dowry was 
not fomicomiug, added to widen diH- 
ajjpointment be bad to supnort the 
worst of treatments from bis father-in- 
law. Hai>pily for him the sweet din- 
jwsition and devotefbiess of bis wife 
rendered bis bumble abode a happy 
retreat sheltered from all cares with- 
out. It often happened that there was 
no bread in the house ; then the house- 
wife would secretly sell a golden cross 
or some other ornament, the gift of her 
affianced ; and Jacquard never knew 
anything of these pious profanations. 
He hardly knew tliat be was in 
poverty, so skilfully did bis young wife 
uide from bim the real state of things : 
this she did because she bad full 
reliance on Jacquard's ultimate suc- 
cess, whose hoiHiH she shared. 8be 
knew that the can^s of household 
affairs sufficed to cast down and drive 
tbb dreamer to despair, and she em- 
ployed all her woman's art to spare 
nim the least trouble in this resfxjct. 
It made her sad, it is Uiie, to see bim 
sit for whole days musing over a piece 
of iron, but never did her lips mutter a 
complaint. As to poor Jacquard. al> 
sorbed by bis reflections, he sunered 
himself to be fw\ like a child, and 
never dreamt of asking to what re- 
sources he was indebted for his supper. 
At length, one sad evening, there 
was no sufiper for poor Jaci^uord. Ilis 
weekly wages baa gone to satisfy^ an 
impatient creditor, and the jew(d 
casket was empty. Kotbim^ remained 
to sell but the house, and it was sold. 
Jacquard*s wife bad Just given birth to 
a son ; she obtained U'om the purchaser 
permission to remain a few weeks 
tmtil she bad somewhat recovered her 
strength. During this time Jacquard 
resolved to rouse himself from his 
dreams, and sought to obtain employ- 



ment as a foreman. But he -* 
pulsed on all sides, for he was ge 
regarded as an idle fellow, and n 
himself reduced to the necea 
seeking work with a lime-bui 
Bresse. whilst his j>oor wife v 
mained at Lyons gained a scan 
lihood for herself and her h 
making straw bonnets. Jacqua 
then five and twenty ; and trc 
IHjriod up i() that of tne siege of 
we have no account of his life, 
s(5eniH to have pasHcd in obscur 
amidst the Htcrnc.Ht trials of pov 

It is not until 1792 that w 
sight of bim again, fighting in tl 
most ranks of the Lyons Voli 
against the anny under the coi 
of JJuboiM (*mno6. The heroic 
ance of the Lyonn<;Ho is well 1 
Hincerely devoted as tboy were 
revolution, it was not again i 
republic that they bad taken u] 
but against the Commune, the 
cious domination of which, the 03 
of Paris, crushed beneath the n 
terror, bad made th(;m detest. ] 
the entire of the siege, Jacqu£ 
his cajjocity of a non-f;omnjLH 
officer, fought at the outjiosts, ] 
bis youthful Hon by bis side. At 
the city of Lyons was taken ; a 
its smouldenng walls appeare( 
savage decree, drawn up by the 
mitt<3e of I'ublic Safety, and pasi 
the Convention, ordering the 
destruction of the city. 

" All the inhabitants of Lyon 
be disanned ;" thus ran the d 
"arms shall be granted only to 
who shall Ihj fotind not to have 
I)art in the revolt against the deft 
of the country.*' 

Art. 3. (In red letters) '*Tho < 
Ly ouH Hhall be distroyed." 

Art. 4. "All that shall bo t 
shall be the lu>uses of the poo 
manufactories, the Jirtists' studic 
hospitals, the public monuments 
the buildings for public instructi 

Art. 5. "This city shall no lon| 
called liyons, but shall bear the m 
Commune AjfUinchie,^* 

Art. 6. *Mf)ver the ruins of ] 
there shall l;e raised a monomenf 
this inscription : * Lyons waged 
against Hl^sjrty ; liyons is no mow 

This decree, at once atrociom 
ridicnlous, began to be put into t 
tiozL Companiei were regulariy 
nized fbr tne demoli^on of tho 
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the pickaxe was completing the 
commenced by the bombsheiL 
the same time that this terrible 
e of year II. of the reign of terror 
ed that Lyons should be struck 
rom the cities of France, it also 
lished a commission of five repre- 
tives of the people, appointed by 
Jonvention on the presentation of 
committee of Public Safety, who 
to order all those who had taken 
ms against the besieging army to 
)rthwith seized and judged by 
a1 law. These warrants of arrest 
k, without distinction, every grade 
dety. Jacquard, hidden in a cock- 
was daily expecting to be disco- 
., when his son, who had managed 
ocure two passes, brought him one 
; a uniform of the republican vo- 
ers. The following morning they 
set out for the army of the Shine, 
3 ranks of the battalion of Rh6ne 
lioire. Jacquard bravely fulfilled 
uties of a soldier. Having rapidly 
ned the grade of a Serjeant, he dis- 
ished himself in a battle given at 
ntrance of the village of Hague- 
ftt the head of a company of regu- 

He was entered, in the order of 
ay, under his assumed name, and 
oted to a superior grade. The 
ibility is, that he would have con- 
d to follow the profession of arms, 
lot his only son, shortly after this, 
shot by his side. Broken-hearted 
grief, he could no longer endure 
light of the field of battle, and 
■ted, to return to Lyons, in spite of 
perils which threatened there to 
inter him. When he arrived there, 
as still ignorant of the fate of his 

Chance threw her in his way. 
iiscovered her in a garret, still 
yed in her old occupation — that of 
et-making. Being obliged to re- 
concealed, Jacquard shared with 
ife her daily toil, as long as the 
.rs of the republican inquisition 
i. During this compulsory retire- 
, he had conceived the idea of 
al machines, one of which was to 
:'sede the draw-boys. Deprived, 
tver, as he was, of the funds neces- 
for constructing a model, he was 
ed, until the year 1800, to content 
elf with nursing the idea in the 
ler poets cherish their reveries; 
r in other respects more happy, or, 
iiotild rattier say, somewhat less 
rable than formerly, bocuu^i^ ^he 



sUk manufacturers, whom the reign 
of terror bad driven to take refuge 
in Switzerland, Germany, and Hol- 
land, began to return in crowds to 
Lyons, and that the number of good 
workmen was exceedingly limited. The 
greater part of those who had followed 
their masters to foreign countries had 
remained there, a great number had 
joined the army, and many again had 
retired to their native villages, m despair 
of ever seeinff the fiictories re-opened. 

Jaquard, having obtained employ- 
ment under an mtelligent manufac- 
turer, one day casually mentioned to 
him the views which he entertained 
relative to improvements which might 
be introduced in looms for figured 
goods, and, notwithstanding his ha- 
bitual diffidence, he could not help 
lamenting that the penury in which 
he lived constituted an invincible 
obstacle to tJie carrying out of his 
ideas. Happily, he was understood by 
his master, who immediately placed 
at his disposal a sum of money sufiici- 
ent to maintain him in comfort for a 
year, during which he was to devote 
all his time to the execution of his 
machine. 

This was about the middle of the 
year 1800. Jacquard did not require 
so long an interval as a year for the 
completion of his loom ; three months 
sufficed; and when the Exposition of 
National Industry opened, in the year 
1801, he exhibited it there, and had 
the honour of obtaining a bronze me- 
dal, "for," to quote the report of the 
jury, " a machine for superseding the 
employment of a workman in the 
manumcture of figured goods." 

In conformity with the advice of his 
master, Jacquard hastenea to take out 
a patent for ten years, not that he con- 
sidered that he had completed his disco- 
veries, for he had already commenced 
constructinganother loom, which should 
take up less space than those then in 
use. In taking his precautions against 
piracy, he neimer obeyed the dictates 
of vanity nor self-interest ; he was prin- 
cipally actuated by a desire to prevent 
a premature appucation of his inven- 
tion, lest its general adoption by manu- 
facturers, for the most p,rt but little 
inclined often to disarrange their ma- 
chinery, might subfjequently be an 
obstacle to me inth>dnction of further 
improvements, of "Which then he had 
as yet only a perspective glimpse. 
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Since the siege of Lyons, Jacqnard 
had remained a stranger to, and aunost 
an unconcerned spectator o^ political 
events. Shut up, day and night in his 
workshop, he lived in the most com- 
plete ignorance of what was passing 
witioui," and when the counter-revolu- 
tion was complete, all he knew was, 
that the revolutionary commission was 
no longer in power at Lyons, and that, 
therefore, he might without danger 
show himself in the city, and call hun- 
self by his real name. In 1802, he 
learned with astonishment that a spe- 
cial assembly, called a ComuUa^ was 
about to be held at L^ons, for electing 
the President of the disalpine republic. 
"I hope this president will not turn 
out to be another Bobespierre, and that 
this GonsuUa will not re-establish the 
revolutionary tribunal," exclaimed Jao- 
quard, when this news was told him. 

He hastened in great perturbation to 
consult his master, who with some diffi- 
culty set his mind at ease unon the 
matter ; and, once re-assured, he trou- 
bled himself no more about the ConstUta. 

A few weeks after this false alarm, 
as Jacquard was breathing a little fresh 
air at the window of his garret, he per- 
ceived entering the Bue de la Pecherie, 
in which he lived, a troop of soldiers, 
followed by a crowd. At the head of 
the soldiers walked several persons in 
plain clothes, surrounding a person 
whose brilliant costimie might betoken 
a public functionary. 

Jacquard, who was meditating upon 
some mechanical combination, contented 
himself with casting a vacant glance 
at the cort^fl^e, and returned to his tools. 
Suddenly me clash of fifty musket- 
stocks upon the p»avement made his 
hammer fall from his hands. Too often, 
during the fatal days of the reign of 
terror, had he heard the same ommous 
sound re-echoing throughout his neigh- 
bourhood ; and at that period its signi- 
ficancy was never doubtfiil, being ever 
the precursor of the arrest of some 
unfortimate suspected individual, who 
was to be brought before a military 
tribunal, and thence to execution. Jac- 
quard peeped out of the window ; he 
saw the soldiers drawn up before the 
door, a crowd filling the street, and a 
thousand fingers pointing to his garret. 
A horrible mought flashed across his 
brain: he was suspected, and it was 
himself they had come to arrest ; per- 
haps on account of the honour conferred 



upon him by his medal ; and doubtless 
on the information of some insidious 
person. 

Numerous footsteps were heard 
mounting the stairs ; there is no longer 
any doubt ; it must be as he thou^i 
More dead than alive, trembling mm 
head to foot, Jacquard opened the door 
to the minister Camot. 

It was, in fia^t, Camot hiimielf^ who, 
having seen Jacquard's loom, came in 
person to express to him his satiBfiu}- 
tion. 

Jacquard, disconcerted at such an 
honour, and still under the impression 
of the fear which he had experienced, 
could not find a word in reply to tiie 
congratulations of the minister ; and the 
latter, who took pleasure in producing 
an effect, departed, delighted with the 
emotion which his visit had caused to 
thepoor man. 

There is an immeasurable difference 
between the first model exhibited by 
Jacquard at the Exposition of 1801 and. 
the admirable loom which now beiun 
his name. The end which he had ino- 
posed to himself; from the very outset 
of his endeavours, was to substitute 
mechanical action for that of a nume- 
rous class of workmen, condemned, by 
the very nature of their employ, to a 
premature grave. 

It was not until the vear 1802 — if 
we are not mistaken — ^that Jacquard 
came to Paris. The circumstances 
which brought him thither were as 
follows : — 

The Society of Arts, both of London 
and Paris, had offered a prize for the 
invention of a machine for manufiEictar- 
ing fishing and boarding nets for ships. 
Jacquard heard of this, and one Sun- 
day, whilst walking, according to his 
custom, in the fielcb, he invented the 
machine for that purpose. 

"Do you know, he said, the follow- 
ing day to his master, 'Hhat I have 
found out the way to make a machine 
for making nets without the aid of the 
shuttle, which would only cost about a 
hundred crowns Y* 

This manufacturer, who had become 
the friend of the workman, begged of 
him to explain to him the process, the 
simplicity of which was sucn that Jac- 
quard spoke of it as a thing that every 
body must necessarily imderstand 

"Well, Jacquard," said his master, 
"you must compete, and obtain tlia 
prize.*' 
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''Not I," replied Jacquard, "it is not 
iFOfth while ; I have something far 
better than that in my head, and I do 
not wish to lose my time about such 
trifles." 

But the manufacturer insisted. He 
again defrayed the cost incurred in the 
making of this second machine, and in 
three weeks Jacquard had completed it. 

One day, an express arrived to simi- 
mon Jacquard beiore the Prefect. Ever 
uneasy at having anything to do with 
men in authority, he neverOieless obey- 
ed the sununons. He arrived at the 
Prefecture, and was tishered into the 
presence of the official. 

" So that's you, Jacquard, is it ? '* 
commenced that functionary. "You 
have obtained a medal at the Exposi- 
tion of National Industry, and it ap- 
pears YOU have acquirea a taste for 
triumphs. I am told that you have 
just invented a machine for making 
fishing nets without the use of the 
shuttle. It is my duty to make known 
to the government any useful inventions 
and processes which may interest French 
industry ; you shall draw up a report 
yourself^ and you shall forward it to 
me without delay, for transmission." 

"But, Sir," replied Jacquard, "how 
is it possible for me, who have never in 
my life written a page, except in my 
account book, to write a report ? If you 
desire to know the nature of my inven- 
tion, I should prefer explaining it to 
you, and you can draw up the report 
yourself, should you deem one neces- 
sary." 

"Well, let it be so," rejoined the 
Prefect, and he called a secretary to 
take notes. 

Jac quar d commenced his demonstra- 
tion. V^en he had finished, 

" Do you understand this ?" said the 
Prefect to the secretary. 

"A little, Sir," replied the latter. 

" Say, not at all, Sir. Acknowledge it. 
Well, nor I neither. Jacquard, you 
may take your own time, and vou shall 
not lose by it, but you must absolutely 
write the report yourself. Write, instead 
of speaking, man ; it is easy enough." 

« You are pleased to say it is easy. 
Sir. As for me, I declare I cannot 
describe it to myself^ much less make 
a description of it in writing. I see 
but one way to make you understand 
it^ and that ia to send for the machine 
to speak for itself— two men can easily 
airy it, and it will not take up more 



room than your desk. Then you will 
easily understand it — indeed a child 
may comprehend it." 

" That is an excellent idea, Jacquard," 
said the Prefect ; and he sent for the 
machine. An hour after this, the ma- 
chine was working in the presence of 
the Prefect. Jacquard took it to pieces, 
methodically put it together again, 
and afforded the Prefect the satisfac- 
tion of weaving a few rows of meshes 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The prefect was amazed and de- 
lighted ; he had at length understood 
the mechanism, and he addressed a 
report to the Emperor, for the remark- 
able clearness of which he was compli- 
mented. 

Jacquard was in hopes that his re- 
lations with the government were now 
at an end. Persuaded though he was 
of the final extinction of revolutionary 
tribunals, he was annoyed to think 
that the authorities of the day should 
have penetrated the veil of his obscu- 
rity. He deplored the honour, in his 
eyes a fatal one, of having attracted 
the notice of the head of the state. 

"But," his protector would some- 
times remark to him, " is it not, on the 
contrary, a piece of rare good fortune to 
you that the government have noticed 
your inventions ? Have you the means 
of bringing them out yourself ? You 
know I am not rich enough to guaran- 
tee their success ; and when a govern- 
ment, when France itself takes them 
up and becomes your patron in my 
stead, instead of complaining, you 
ought to make a pilgrimage to Touvri- 
^res to pray for the preservation of the 
life of the Emperor. 

" All that is very well," replied Jac- 
quard, " but when an invention is good 
for anything it makes its own way, 
and does not want the patronage of the 
government. If ever I do msuke a pil- 
grimage to Touvrieres, it will be to 
pray that I may again sink into that 
obscurity from which I wish I had 
never emerged. I have already made 
myself enemies from having gained a 
medal at the Exposition ; I have no de- 
sire to add political enemies to these. Can 
any one say what will happen to-mor- 
row ? Haa you experienced the shocks 
of the last political storm that I have, 
you could better appreciate the value 
of that seclusion in which I am deter- 
mined with all my power to wrap 
myself." 
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Jacquard might endeavour to wrap 
himscli in seclusion as much as he 
plcaHed ; he was not forgotten. A fort- 
niglit after this interview with tlio 
prefect he received a second visit, 
which disturbed him as much if not 
more than the first. One morning 
wliile he was prejjaring his humble 
breakfast, an agent of the secret police 
entered his door, who informecl him 
that he had orders to convey him to 
Paris that very same day. The war- 
rant of which the officer was the bearer 
alleged no reason, and Jacquard now 
reaUy gave himself up for lost. Sum- 
moned to prepare for immediate de- 
parture, he had not so much as a 
moment allowed him even to bid fare- 
well to his neighbours. That evening 
he was on his road to Paris, wliither 
he arrived after two days* journey, 
always accompanied by the mysterious 
agent. He was at first taken to the 
minister of police, where he passed the 
night, and was conducted by tliat 
functionary the next morning to the 
Tuilleries. Tlie gentleman-usher having 
announced the minister, the Emperor 
ordered him to be introduced, and witli 
him entered Jacquard. From the time 
of his departure from Lyons the poor 
fellow could not obtain a word of the 
officer who had cliarge of him as to tlie 
motive of this mysterious arrest. The 
minister, while treating liim with great 
consideration, did not throw any more 
light upon the subject. 

" Is your name Jaquard 1" asked the 
Emperor, fixing upon him tliat eagle- 
like glance, of which ho loved to try the 
effect. 

" Yes, sir," answered Jacquard. 

" Well ! Do you know me 1 " 

" I really do not exactly call to mind 
— I am not aware that " — 

" I am the Emperor ; sit down.'* 

At this unexjxicted revelation, poor 
Jacquard was jxirfectly stupified. 

" Come, come, my friend, nit down," 
repeatcid the Emiwror, accr;mi)anying 
the words with a benevolent smile. 
Tlie glance had produced its effect ; 
he now assumed a good-natured man- 
ner, to suit himself to the occasion. 

Jacquard sank, rather than sat, in 
an arm-chair placed behind him, while 
the minister remained standing. 

The Emijeror and the artizan com- 
menced a long conversation, in which 
the future master of Eurojxj showed 
that condescending familiarity and that 



unostentatious simplicity, to which he 
had always recourse when he addressed 
one of the people. He liked to have 
the opportunity, and he attached at 
much importance to this policy at to 
the craft of diplomacy. 

Jacquard soon K)und himself as 
much at his ease as if he had been 
conversing with a fellow workman. 
He explained himself clearly, often in- 
terrupted by the Emyjeror, with whom 
he discussed and reasoned, not even 
fearing to sliake his head with a smile, 
when in his impatience to guess at 
things, the former would hazard some 
of thoHe blunders which often flashed 
from his brain amidst his bold and 
brilliant flights of imagination. 

The interview lasted two hours; 
there was but slight mention made of 
tlie machine for making nets. Jacquard 
dwelt especially upon improvements 
which he proposed carrying out in the 
looms for weaving figured goods. When 
he had nothing more to say, the Em- 
)>eror shook him by the hand, and on 
taking leave said, ^^ Jacquard, your 
ideas are excellent ; we must endeavour 
to give practical effect to them ; you will 
remain in Paris to study machinery. 
I have given orders for a lodging to be 
placed at your disposal at the Conser" 
vatoire des Arts et JUtiers. You will 
receive a suitable allowance during 
your stay there ; you will have the 
use of its workshops, and you will be 
in communication with men of emi- 
nence in their reH]>ective departments, 
who will teach you what you do not 
know ; but do not forget that all that 
they can imjiart to you is fiu: below 
what your own genius would efEeot. 
You have a grand object in view ; 
keep it steadily before you, and do not 
allow yourself to be turned aside from 
it in sj)ite of yourself. This should be 
your rule of conduct. I am now going 
to tell you why you were brought 
hither like a state-prisoner. You must 
not be angry with me on that ac- 
count. I did not know you, Jacquard, 
I only knew that you had invented a 
machine, for which England had ofEered 
a prize. I have since como to the con- 
clusion that this machine will not lead 
to any very great results. Neverthe- 
less, I do not choose that the senius of 
our French workmen should invent 
anything that may be of the l^ast ad- 
advantage to England. iVanoe main- 
tains them ; they therefore in return owe 
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everything to her. You were of my 
opinion on this subject, and were not 
4esirouB of competing for the prize : of 
this. I repeat, I was not aware. I 
migbt have contented myself with 
sending you this warning, but I thought 
I saw m your discovery the stamp of a 
gf^Skt mind, and I therefore wished to 
a$6 you. I find I was not deceived. 
Yqii xpay render great services to 
'Ft^3lce ; demote your existence to her : 
aQ4 now, good bye, Jacquard, we know 
e&di other now ; I shall not forget 

yon,'' 

Once installed in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Mitiers^ Jacquard set vigo- 
rously to work, resolved to exert to his 
utmost all the powers of his intellect 
for the realization of the principal ob- 
ject he had in view, that of substitu- 
ting mechanical action for that of the 
workmen condemned by the nature 
of their employ to suffering and de- 
gradation. Amongst the maclunes de- 
posited in the Conservatoire, Jacquard 
lound one, •the invention of Vau- 
canson, which put him on the track 
of tiie principal modification which he 
introduced in his already improved 
loom. It consisted of a pierced cylin- 
der, which, according to the holes it 
presented, regulated the movement of 
certain needles, thus causing the threads 
of the warp to deviate in such a man- 
ner, as to produce a given design, 
which, however, could only be a very 
simple one. The sight of this machine, 
imperfect as it was, and hitherto re- 
garded as an object of pure curiosity, 
enlightened the genius of Jacquard in 
a vivid manner. He shut himself up 
for an entire month, during which he 
eave himself up to reflection, and at 
me expiration of which the invention 
burst ferth ready to spread its benefits 
upon mcuikind. To the cylinder of 
Vaucanson, Jacquard added an endless 
piece of pasteboard pierced with an in- 
finity of holes, through which the 
threads of the warp presented them- 
selves to the weaver : this process ren- 
dered the drawboy no longer necessary. 
To this invention, which was only an 
improv^oaent upon his loom noticed 
at the Exposition of 1801, he added 
another piece of mechanism, indicating 
to the weaver the colour of the shuttle 
which he ought to throw, and which 
consequently superseded the reader of 

designs. 

When Jacquard had com])leted his 



loom, the first use he made of it was to 
weave several yards of a rich stufi^ 
which he sent to the Empress Jose- 
phine. It is said that Napoleon went 
m person to the Conservatoire to express 
to Jacquard his extreme satisfaction. 
However this may be, certain it is that 
he testified his approbation by order- 
ing a number of looms to be constructed 
by the most skilful mechanists after the 
model finished by Jacquard, which he 
afterwards presented to the inventor. 

There was now nothing further to 
detain Jacquard in Paris ; he had ac- 
complished his task ; he was accord- 
ingly allowed to return to Lyons, 
where his machine was speedily adopt- 
ed by numerous manufacturers. Here 
a terrible trial awaited him. During 
his absence, many workshops had re- 
opened, and many workmen had re- 
turned from their villages. On the 
first appearance of the new loom, there 
had been a timiultuous meeting on the 
Place des Temeaux. A number of 
women formerly employed at the looms, 
and whose labour was now superseded. 
having been dismissed, had complained 
bitterly at this gathering, and predicted 
the same lot to their companions. The 
general outcry was to go and destroy 
the looms, and the intervention of an 
armed force was necessary to prevent 
the execution of the decree of the 
populace. In the meanwhile the nimi- 
ber of the victims of Jacquard — for so 
the people called these workmen whom 
the admirable invention of their bene- 
factor deprived of employment — ^in 
creased dsuly. It was founa necessary 
to station every eveninff on the Place 
des Temeaux several detachments of 
infantry to watch the gatherings in 
which the name of Jacquard circulated, 
mingled with imprecations. He was 
denounced as the enemy of the people, 
as the man who was reducing families 
to ruin and starvation. He was ac- 
cused by some of receiving money from 
the emigrants ; and they demanded that 
he should be judged after the manner of 
the revolutionary period; the carma- 
gnole was danced around an effigy, 
grossly caricaturing the object of gene- 
ral resentment, and the prefect from 
his windows saw it hanged to a lamp- 
post serving as a gallows. Matters 
were assuming so serious an aspect, 
that the Qoxmciloi prad'hommes* met 

♦ A mixed council of master-tradesmen 
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to take into consideration the best 
means to be adopted. They endea- 
voured to allay the excitement of the 
workmen by causing numerous pla- 
cards to be posted in the principal 
thoroughfares, in which they attempted 
to show that the present painful crisis, 
which was attributed to the invention 
of Jacquard, could not be of long du- 
ration, since by simplifying the means 
of production, the new loom must of 
necessity eventually increase labour. 
They further tried to rouse in the 
minds of the operatives the feelings of 
patriotism, which, with some degree of 
tact, are so easily conjured up, and 
they represented to them that the 
loom of Jacquard was destined to 
aflfbrd to French industry the means 
of extending its products, and thus 
to augment the national wealth. In 
short, they argued, that in proportion 
as Lyons would lose the monopoly of 
plain fabrics from the competition of 
foreign manufactures, it would be a 
considerable gainer by the greater 
development of the manufackire of 
figured goods. 

All the arguments were very good 
and very true, and would have done 
admirably for a treatise on the subject, 
but the placards were too long to be 
read, and produced no eflfect whatso- 
ever, — the prud'hommes, who, for the 
most part, were workmen themselves, 
or who had risen to be manufacturers, 
soon became confounded with Jacquard 
in the maledictions of the people, and 
they had the weakness to order one of 
the looms found in the house of its 
inventor to be publicly broken to pieces 
on the Place des Temeaux. Its rem- 
nants were sold by auction by a public 
officer, "the iron for old iron," as 
Jacquard at eighty years of age, still 
deeply moved at the bare recollection 
of the circumstance, expressed himself 
before the chamber of commerce, "the 
iron for old iron, the wood for fire wood." 
The excited feelings of the workmen 
were scarcely calmed, even by this un- 
worthy satisfaction given to their 
grievances. More -than one manufac- 
turer saw them do in their establish- 
ments what they had already done in 
public, and there were three more riots 
which nearly cost Jacquard his life. 

and workmen for the decision of disputes 
between persons of both these denomina- 
tions. 



In the last of these he was violently 
dragged from his house along the quay 
of tne Ehdne by an infuriated mob, 
who were determined to throw him 
into that river. It is not known by 
what fortunate accident he owed his 
I escape from his impending fate. 
Nevertheless, first, as the prud'horn/mea 
had predicted, the production steadily 
increased, thanks to the Jacquard loom; 
and so far from work being wanting, 
fresh hands were constantly called 
into requisition, from the surrounding 
country. Not long after, the same 
people, who had dn^ged Jacquard 
along the quajr of the Bhdne, were 
desirous of bearing him in triimiph on 
the occasion of his birth-day oeing 
celebrated by his fellow workmen. 

The results of the invention of 
Jacquard^s loom, in so far as they 
concerned French commerce, were not 
slow in developing themselves. M. L6on 
Faucher, in an able work published in 
1833, gives some remarkable statistics 
in illustration of this, whjch our space 
precludes us from giving. Suflice it to 
say that, according to the latest returns 
there are now 60,000 persons engaged 
in Lyons in the manufacture of 
figured goods. 

Jacquard had to struggle for a long 
time against ignorance and routine. 
And however painful it may be to 
French self-love, it' cannot be denied, 
that the Lyonnese manufacturers did not 
exclusively adopt his looms, imtil forced 
by the competition of England, which 
commenced to wage war against them 
with a weapon they had so long ne 
glected. At the present day, the loom 
of the Lyonnese workman is adopted in 
all kinds of weaving. 

In connection with the name of 
Jacquard, there are others which his 
biographer should not omit to mention. 
The manufacturers, D6porielly and 
Schirmer, and the mechanist Breton, 
are deserving of this honour, owing to 
the devotedness manifested by them 
throughout the struggle of ignorance 
and routine, against genius and pro- 
gress, a lamentable strangle, in which 
Jacquard must inevitabty have suc- 
cumbed, but for the admirable pei^ 
severance and courage with wmdi 
Providence, in its beneficence, endowB 
the men whom it destines for high 
achievements. 

Those manu&cturers, who were the 
first to decide upon the adoptioi^ of! 
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Jaeqnard's loom, speedily, becainfe 
opoleiit "They have become rich,'" 
said Jacqnard, "whilst I am only in 
the possession of very moderate means. 
I do not complain, however ; if I have 
been usefid to my fellow men, I am 
content " 

Tliere are few examples on record of 
a disinterestedness equal to that of 
Jacqnaid's. A patent assured his 
fbitone, but it was almost necessary 
to force him to take it out, and even 
then he would not proceed against 
thoae who infringed upon it. 

^ Agents from England came to make 
him Drilliant offers, to entice him to 
London. He rejected them with anger 
and disdain ; and, probabljr for the first 
time in his life, he was m a passion, 
and replied to those who had hoped to 
bribe him, by threatening to denounce 
them to the Imperial Pohce. 

finally, when the municipal council 
of Lyons proposed to him to devote all 
his time and labours to the service of 
the city, and to let it enjoy the advan- 
tages of all the improvements which 
his preceding inventions might be 
susceptible of in future, heSd not 
hesitate to take this engagement in 
consideration of a moderate pension, 
the amount of which he himself fixed. 
These simple &ct8 are more eloquent 
than volumes of panegyric. I 

At the age of sixty, Jacquard, justly 
proud of the immense development 
'which, thanks to his invention, the 
manufacture of Lyons had received, 
retired to Oullins, the native town of 
his father, there to end his usef\il 
existence in peace. 

It was there that he received, in 
1820, the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, which probably would never 
have been conferred upon him, but for 
• the persevering efforts made, unknown 
to hun, by the most eminent manufac- 
torers of Lyons. 

What more remains to be added? 
How did the last davs of the great man, 
whose life we have been attempting to 
sketchy ^de away ? It may be that the 
small town of Oullins possesses a 
library, in which there probably might 
be found some private biography 
written by a neighbour. As K)r the 
Lyonnese, thev forgot Jacquard so soon 
as he had doffed ms workman^s apron 
not again to resume it. In 1834, one 
of their Journals informed them that 
he was dead* A few men enriched by 



his Labour were seen to accompany 
his remains to their last resting place 
in the cemetery of Oullins, where he 
was laid by the side of Thomas, the 
Academician; and two years Later a 
subscription was opened to raise a 
statue to perpetuate his memory. 

The work of M. Foytier is as good 
as his instructions would admit of. 
Obliged to cast in bronze, an old man 
dressed in a frock coat, a waistcoat 
and trousers, he has imparted to the 
expression of the head sufficient poetry 
to make one overlook those hideous 
accoutrements, which are unfortunately 
giving up too many of our great men 
to the ridicule of future ages. 
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Vasari states in his "History of 
Painting," that the Arts were utterly 
extinct in Italy at the birth of Giovanni 
Cimabue ; Lanzi, a writer more to be 
relied upon, mentions several painters 
of anterior date — as Andrea Pisano, 
Balducci, and others. It is very cer- 
tain however, that the Greek work- 
ers in mosaic, who were established in 
Rome in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, formed the school most pre- 
valent up to the time of Cimabue, and 
that the followers of their ungraceful 
design and mechanical execution were 
by far more numerous than those who 
aspired after higher and better things. 
In due time came the dawning of the 
day ; the star of the morning, brighten- 
ing, and ever brightening, to the perfect 
advent of the noon ; — to the full and 
clear development of the beautiful, or 
rather to such imfoldings thereof, as 
God, who in himself is the infinite good, 
perfection, and beauty, permits to flash 
in divine scintillations through the 
noble works of genius. 

It was a glad day in Florence when 
Charles of Anjou, (then on his regal 
progress to Naples) was accompanied 
by the people in holiday guise, to Cima- 
bue's studio, there to behold for the first 
time the since famous Madonna and 
Infiuit Christ, which the artist had 
hitherto refused to have unveiled to the 
public view. The painting was un- 
covered. Very &ir was the smile of 
the gentle Mary, and regal light and 
divinest love shone in the eyes of the 
Redeemer child, while beauty and grace 
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crowned the attendant seraphs. And so 
in ail its celestial purity and sunny love- 
liness — bright as inspired by dreams of 
heaven — the picture flashed upon the 
gathered crowds who bent low with the 
tribute of unconscious " Aves." 

" A king stood bare before its sovran grace; 
A reverent people shouted to behold. 
The picture, not the Kiug." 

And that (juarter of the "modem 
Athens " which witnessed this demon- 
stration of enthusiasm was thenceforth 
called by the name it still retains, of the 
"Borgo Allegro." 

" A noble picture ! worthy of the shout, 

Wherewith along the streets the people bore 

Its cherub faces, which the sun threw out, 

Until they stooped and entered the church 

door !" 

For when completed, the painting was 
conveyed in festal ])roceHsion to its 
destination in the cliurch of Santa Maria 
Novella, amid an excited multitude, 
with music and with gladness. 

" Credette Cimabuo nolla pintura 

Tener lo campo ! ed ora ha Giotto il grido 

Si che la fania di colui oscura." 

Giotto was the real resuscitator of Art 
in Italy. He was the first to lay for 
ever aside the Byzantine models, to 
introduce expression and sentiment, and 
thus to emancipate Art from the tram- 
mels of false conventionalities, and to 
assert its true dignity as the worthy 
exponent of a trreat and a glorious 
nature. Giotto, m fine, was the first of 
the Italian painters who dared to be 
thoroughly original. Every one knows 
the atory of tlie shepherd boy, who, 
while keeping his flocks in the open 
fields by the mountain side, amused 
himself by sketching from the life on a 
piece of rude slate, with a pointed stone 
for a pencil ; and how it happened that 
Cimabue came by, and with one glance 
at the boy's performance, he recognized 
the genius of a brother, and bore him 
far away from his native woods and 
fields to teach him all that relates to the 
theory and practice of painting. 

The modem Gi^ekists wore remark- 
able for their utterly expressionless 
heads, and groups disposed after one 
prescribed order, from which no de- 
viation was ever attempted. Giotto 
arranged his figures with grace and 
freedom, and invested their coun- 
tenances with varied character and 
spirit) 80 that the '^persoxui in grief look 



melancholv, and those who are joyCQft 
look gay —wonderful in those oayia of 
wretched uniformity, when the ex- 
hibition of passion or sentiment iLsd s 
picture was a thine almost unhearcS- oi 
This artist was the friend of the im 
mortal Dante, and the ^* Paradise ** luu 
furnished subjects for some of hu 
decorations of the church of St. FnWiZictB 
of Assisi. How is it, by the by, ihjB^a 
regular and worthy series of deaitoif 
has never yet been executed in iliUf' 
tration of the ^'Divina Commediar 
Single subjects are plentiful enough, tat 
why not a complete consecutiye seriosf 
Here is a wide iind magnificent field far 
the exercise of the most varied and 
transcendent powers. For, as far as oiir 
own limited artistic insight is able io 
penetrate, we believe no poet baa ever 
furnished more noble suDJects for the 
pencil of a great artist than Dante Ali- 
ghieri. His visions are all so difltinct 
and palpable, that we think none can 
read his grand poem, and especially the 
" Inferno, ' without having a very dear 
and vivid conception of its awful scenery 
and of the woe-worn shades, who wander 
in lu)])eless despair, an[iid its deep and 
"stiirlcss gloom." The opening canto 
would form a capital subject. Thd 
apparition of Virgil to Dante in thai 
mysterious " selva oscura," beneath the 
mountain shadow ; and the story of 
Francesca di Bimini, might supply two 
striking tableaux. And studiee of 
the beauti%l are scattered plentifdlly 
throughout the " Paradiso," albeit less 
boldly defined than those of terror in 
the earlier portion of the poem. 

Mais revenons a nos petniret. The 
same tale is related of^Giotto aa of 
Apelles. That on one occasion be 
asserted his artistic excellence by trac- 
ing a perfect circle with one stroke of 
liis pencil. According to Boccaocdou 
" He had a genius of that power that 
there was nothing which nature (who 
is the mother of all things) could bring 
forth but he would so wondrously im> 
tate it, that it seemed not only nmilarj 
but tlie mme ; thus deluding the TiBoai 
sense of men, so that thev (&emed thai 
which was only pictured before them 
did in reality exist." It is this ability 
of life-like delineation, by no means 
uncommon now, nor difficult of attain- 
ment, which generally attracts most of 
wonder and admiration in the vulgar. 
A higher degree of culture is requSite 
before they can recognize and appw- 
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he soul of painting, its intellec- 
, its deeper and (liviner sense, 
lat is the noble art of painting 
to be valued 1 Not, wo think, 
mere fao-fiimile of nature, though 
s far as it goes, is well ; but it 
superlatively more worth as a 

of expression, even as in the 

f music, — another kind of soul- 

ffe, through which to interpret, 

tible, some phases of the uni- 

and infinite poetry of nature 

life. 

to's career throughout is one 
leasing to contempkite. He not 
ands high among the most illus- 
of Florence as an artist and a 
, but he is described, moreover, 

contemporaries as an amiable 
tnd a right merry companion, 
•egard to hia personal character, 
3 possessed of immense ener^, 
itiring industry ; otherwise, m- 
lie would never have been able 
duoe such complete changes in 
lole system of art, and thus to 
n ever memorable epoch in the 
r of painting. He searched after 
with manly independence ; not 
ng it without examination, as a 
onoured legacy from his prede- 
{. No sympathy had he with 
rescribed model consecrated by 
age of ages, considered as such, 
stantly discarded it as a falsity 
Bin, whenever he discovered that 
B in non-accordance with the 
lictates of the spirit of the true 
e beautiful. This, indeed, is the 
n which all great revolutions 
)een effected. Not by standing 
ness, and waiting for the " good 
Dming," but by courage, and by 
; not by listless dreaming, but 
nest thought and vigorous action ; 
il and by strength, 
shall not linger over the scholars 
tto, so numerous that they filled 
ly. We will only mention Tad- 
addi, perhaps the greatest, and 
mtesque Orcagna, and Spinello, 
tainted a picture of Satan so 
dly ugly, that it haunted his 
s ; and his excited imagination 
ed up a vision of the arch-fiend 
ding why the artist had repre- 
him under such a form of horror, 
hall we speak further of the 
) Santo, or Fisan Cemetery, which 
ed the genius of nearly all the 
rs of the time. We must, how- 



ever, paasingly allude to the bronze 
gates of Ban Giovanni. It may be 
objected, that such notice belongs pro- 
j)erly to a review of sculpture ; still, as 
these gates had so powerful an influ- 
ence on every department of art, and 
were so fruitful as studies for subse- 
quent painters, a reference to them 
here is not out of place. 

Fair Florence was at the acm6 of her 
grandeur in 1401, when it was pro- 
posed to erect another gate to Uie 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, to corre- 
spond with the one previously exe- 
cuted from Giotto's designs by Andrea 
Pisano. The government, therefore, 
issued a proclamation inviting all Italy 
to the competition. Seven artiste were 
elected as competitors. At the end of 
a year each was to send in a design in 
bronze, from which of course the best 
would be then selected. All the com- 
peting artists worked during this time 
m the greatest secresy, except one. 
While the others allowed no visitors 
to enter their ateliers under any con- 
sideration, that of Lorenzo Gniberti 
was open to all. This artist was a 
young man of twenty-three, a Flo- 
rentine, who had already secured some 
distinction in design and the practical 
part of sculpture. On the exhibition 
of the seven pieces at the end of the 
year, three were at once adjudged 
superior to the rest. These were the 
works of Donatello, BruneUeschi, and 
Ghiberti. Begarding these there was 
a division in the public opinion. The 
point was decided by BruneUeschi and 
Donatello, who, with noble generosity, 
withdrew from the competition, de- 
claring that to Lorenzo Ghiberti be- 
longed the merit of having excelled 
them all. 

In two and twenty years the gate 
was completed. It represented a series 
of subjects, in illustration of the New 
Testament, in twenty compartments; 
and on other eight pannels full-length 
figures of the l^angelists and Doctors 
of the Church : the whole surrounded 
by a richly elaborate border. When 
this magnificent work was fini^hecL 
another and central gate was con 'idea 
to the genius of Ghiberti. Speaking 
of these gates, in the warmth of his 
enthusiasm, Michael Angelo proclaimed 
them "right worthy to become the 
gates of paradise." Lorenzo teUs us 
that he undertook this commission, — 
"con grandissima diligenza e grand- 
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issimo amoro." Irf these words he 
unfolds to us the grand secret of hin 
triumph. The primarj elements of 
success in all great achievements con- 
sist of ardent enthusiasm, stem api)li- 
cation, deep devotion, and an innnite 
love. Firstlv, enthusiasm, the vivid 
dream, and tne earnest faith, inspiring 
application, which is sustained and 
strengthened by love, the conservator. 
Wliat is it but this "grandissimo 
amore," which has given us the fairest 
dreams of beauty, and the noblest 
]K>ot-songs ? It is this, too, which has 
preserved the lamp of genius l^uming 
bright amid scorn and discouragement, 
through sorrow and througli suffering, 
in darkness and in chains. It is this 
influence which makes men immortal ; 
which gives them power ; the mighty 
spell of a deep affection, and a strong 
believing trust, without which a true 
and enduring effect has never yet been 
produced by genius. It is tliis which 
shines through the world-renowned 
creations of Angelo and of Raffaelle ; 
tlirough the dramas of Shaksjjeare and 
the songs of Bums ; gleaming fitfully 
amid the awful visions of Dante, and 
sparkling in the glad lays of the 
wandering trouba<lours. 

The most distinguished artist, through 
whose productions the influence of 
Ghiberti's genius may bo traced, was 
unquestionably Masaccio di San Gio- 
vanni. Little is known respecting his 
life, and the dates of his Ijirth and 
death are subjects of dispute. I lis 
works, few in number, but extraordi- 
nary in merit, formed worthy studies 
for the noblest artists of after times. 

About this period flourished the 
painter monks, who carried reliffiouH 
art to perhaj>s the highest degree of 
refinement it has ever attained. These 
were the idealists, who sought not 
merely the loveliest harmonies of fona 
and colouring, but whose far nobler 
ambition consisted in the impersonation 
in their works of all that purity and 
holiness, and seraphic love,whic}i filled 
their saintly dreams. We will refer 
to two only. II Beato Angolico da 
Fiesole was accustomed to preface 
each effort of his jjencil with soleinn 
prayer and fasting ; and so, glowing 
ynih deep fiaith and truest inspiration, 
he painted, not for fame or honour 
among men, but alone for the glory of 
xeligion, pictures in which the figures 
of gaintB, and angels^ and uiadoimas, 



have seldom been equalled and never 
surjpassed. Eedolent less of earth than 
of heaven, they exhibit in a striking 
degree the sublimest and most lovely 
ex])ression of the triumph, and tne 
rest, the ecstatic joy, ana the eternal 
repose of the paradise of God. Mr. 
Rusk in, in that noble, earnest book ot 
his, ^^ Modem Painters," speaks enthn- 
siastically of the ^^ angel choirs of An- 
gelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they 
move, and the sparkles streaming frmn 
their purj)le wings like the glitter of 
many suns upon a sounding sea, listen- 
ing in the pauses of alternate sonf, for 
the prolonging of the trumpet blast 
and the answering of psaltery and 
cymbal throughout the endless deep. 
and from all the star-shores of heaven. 
II Frdte Bartolomeo was the attached 
friend of Savonarola^ and an inmate of 
the same convent. The fervent elo- 
quence and intense religious spirit of 
this high-souled enthusiast proauced a 
deep and lasting effect on the mind oi 
Bartolomeo. Elevation of thought^ 
nobleness of expression, and a pure, 
holy feeling, are stamped upon his 
works. It IS said he narrowly escaped 
sharing the tragical fate of his firiend, 
after whose death he was so over- 
whelmed with grief and fear, that he 
lived in the sternest seclusion without 
touching a pencil during four years. 
His artistic genius was once more 
excited by a visit from the youthful 
Eaflaelle, and the friendship thus com- 
menced between the two painters 
lasted until death. These were of 
those, and there were many others, 
simple, earnest-minded men, who, in 
the gloom and the silence of the clois- 
ter, worked daily amid vigils, and 
prayers, and fasting, not for human 
praises, but for divine smiles ; not for 
earthly honours, but for celestial bene- 
dictions ; not for a wreath among men, 
but for a crown in the midst of the 
angels of God. And still while here 
they reached the blessing ; and toiling 
ever on in faith and in love, they foona 
that art, even as all high things nobly 
pursued, is its ^'own exceeding great 
reward ;" and now, having received 
the victor's palm, earth's immortalities 
lie at their feet. 

Oontemporarv with Bartolomeo lived 
Perugino and Francia. Perumno was 
the master of Baffiielle, andFranci% 
although more than thiiiy years older, 
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the intiinate friend of that trans- 
lent genius. These artists were 
Qg the last of the earlier school of 
tmg in Italy. Art was then 
ibling upon ike ^j?olden age/' — 
age of Da Vinci, of Raffiielle, and 
lael An^lo, which, if not equal to 
Srst in simplicity and gentleness of 
pious expression, was yet &r ex- 
Q^ in breadth and universality — 
lajesty and power, 
le perfection of art would seem to 
ist in uniting the simple beauty, 
tenderness, the devotional feeling, 
the heavenward aims of the earlier 
ol, with the increased knowledge, 
leener insight, the force and vari- 
ana the lonier design of the great 
iers. It is not, however, by going 
: that the truth is to be found, like 
i lost treasure. Perfection is ever 
re us, not behind. Growth is con- 
t and progressive, and the looker 
: will assuredly be confounded ; for 
voice within speaks not of the 
£ of the dim, far distant past, as 
tnd, but as an example ; and the 
of guidance points onwards from 
darkness of primitive ages to the 
soned east, and the flasmng light 
L the gates of the morning. 



COTTON MATHER 

der this stone lies Richard Mather, 
had a son greater than his father, 
eke a grandson greater than either." 

I was the lineage and relative 
tation of the worthy divine who 

form the subject of this portrait, 
such was the Levitical succession 

remarkable family which bore a 
nguished part in the early history 
^ew England. Kichard Mather 
a Nonconformist divine, who be- 
3 an exile for the sake of truth and 
iom, and emigrated to America in 
I. He was not remarkable for 
it, but possessed a weight of cha- 
3r and knowledge of ecclesiastical 
rs, which gave hun great influence 
lis day. The name of Increase 
her, the third son of Richard, is, 
lie epitaph declares, more distin- 
hed than that of his father. He 
one of the pastors of Boston, and 
Qe tune President of Harvard Col- 
. He was a man of great energy 

practical good sense, with an in- 
)Ct dear and strong, but not ad- 



venturous, and a heart that was equal 
to all duties and dangers. Formed 
under the teaching of one who became 
an exile for the sake of conscience, he 
had all the devotion of the ^ prophets 
of old," with a leaning toward severity 
and gloom. As a preacher, he was 
fervent and methodical : and such was 
his conviction of the " degeneracy of the 
times," (alas ! ) that all his sermons 
were filled with plaintive lamentations 
for the declisie oi religion ! He speaks 
of drunkenness, tavern haunting, sab- 
bath breaking, and neglect of public 
and domestic worship, together wiUi 
all kindred transgressions, as having 
then become common in New England. 

The good sense for which Increase 
Mather was renowned and trusted, 
was the very quality in which his son 
was notoriously deficient, and the 
latter, conseouently, though eclipsing 
his father's fame as a schohu*, never 
acquired his father's influence in public 
aflairs. There was a reason for this, 
also, in the altered circumstances of 
the times. In the days of persecution 
sacred and civil interests become one ; 
the pastor is both priest and prophet, 
prince and patriarch, of his flock. 
His business is to defend rather than 
lead them ; to set them an example of 
fortitude, patience, and inflexible ad- 
herence to all authority which would 
attempt to enslave their souls. But in 
peaceml times the two interests stand 
more apart, and political power natu- 
rally passes from the clergy into other 
hands. Such is the rationale of a 
change, which Cotton Mather, in his 
own case, regarded as one of those 
mysterious dispensations of Providence 
with which good men are sometimes 
afflicted in a backsliding age. 

He was bom in Boston in the year 
1662. His mother was a daughter of 
the celebrated John Cotton, "whose 
praise was in all the churches ;" and to 
show respect to his memory^ Increase 
Mather gave the name of Cotton to 
his son. The account of his education 
and early life, given by his biographers, 
is but meagre. This, however, is no 
great loss ; for, although it be true 
that " the diild is father to the man," 
the incidents commonly set down to 
fill this page of a great man's history 
are more apt to show how much the 
author was pressed for materials, than 
what the subject of his memoir was, 
or was likely to be. Both at school 

D 
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and at college, he made remarkable 
])ro/;(roRH in liiti Htudies. He was, alno, 
early hal^iiuated to roligious formal i- 
ticH. Wo are told, that almost aa soon 
an he began to speak he began to pray. 
When a youth, as liis son assures uh, 
he was ^ brought by some miscarriages 
int^j inquiry into his spiritual estate/* 
When tie was fifteen lie was much 
aflcoted by reading Hairs " Troatiwe on 
Meditation," which advises the reader 
to proceed methodically in the f)er- 
fonuance of this duty. Methodically 
enough did Cotton liiuither carry this 
out. lie first proceeded doctmiall^y 
with answering a question, explaining 
a scripture, and considering the causes, 
effects, a^junctH, oppositos, and re- 
semblances of the subject of liis reflec- 
tions. In the second place, he pro- 
ceeded practioallf/f tirnt with an exami- 
nation of himself, next an ex])OHtulation 
witli himself, and lastly, a res^dution in 
the strength of grace offered in the 
new covenant. His biographer calls 
this a happy wav of prcacning with 
and to himself. Very logical and ori- 
ginal, at any rate ! 

At the age uf fourteen he began that 
system of fisutting for which he was 
famous through life. In his day, even, 
mfMit men had become sceptical an to 
tlie obligation and Ijenefitof alistaining 
from food ; but he was ambitious ratlier 
U) resemble a Rabbi mentioned in the 
Talmud, whose face was black ))y reason 
of his fastings. J lis son, in his funeral 
sermon, remarks, tliat the fasts ol>- 
scrved by his father, amounted to 
alK)ut 4G0. ** He thought himself starved 
unless he fasted once a mouth ; he 
often kept weekly fasts, sometimes two 
in the week. Once, in the latter i)art 
of his life, he resrdved to a>)stain from 
fo(Ml for three days together, and " tf) 
BXHiiul the time in knocking at the 
door of heaven." The oliaracter of the 
first day was confession and contrition. 
The chara^jter of the secf)nd day was 
resignation to the will of Ood, in which 
he '' found astonishing entertainment." 
The character of the third day was 
re({ucst. It is not surprising, that these 
observances, so early V>egun, and so 
8tea<lily pur8iie<l, should liave ha^l an 
effect on nis character, and even on his 
mental constitution, inclining him to 
grasp at everything which seemed like 
on emanation from the invisible world. 

At the age of sixteen, he nuule the 
Cluristian profession, and began, on a 



more systematic plan, " to do f^ood.** 
Home of his plaits were peculiar to 
himself. Among other things we ait 
told that lie thought it his duty ^ to 
devote to Melchizedeo" a tenth part of 
all that he hiu\. It is not easy to tall 
precisely what was the nature of this 
appnipriation ; but it illustrates cha- 
racter, and that is sufficient for the 
present purpose. Tliere wero other 
in.stanc(is in which he luvd some remark- 
able proofs of the truth of the maxim, 
that virtue is its own reward. Ho 
calls them " the retaliating diapeiiM- 
tions of Heaven towards him. *I 
can tell (he says) that the Lord bai 
most notably, in many instancee, re- 
taliated my duti fulness to nw &ther. 
As now : — I was the (jwner of'^a watok 
which I was fond of for the variety of 
motions in it. I wiw my fatlier todE a 
fancy to it, and I made a present of it 
unto him, with some thouglita that^ m 
it was but a piece of due gratitude unto 
such a parent, so I should not go with- 
out a recompense. Quickly alter this 
there came to me a gentlewoman, from 
whom I had no reason to expect to 
much as a visit. But, in her viait, aha, 
to my surprise, prayed me to accept^ aa 
a f)res(Uit from her, a watcli, whion wai 
inrloed pnsferalilc to that with which I 
liml parted. I* resolved hereupon to 
stir uf> dutifulness to parents, in myself 
and others, more than ever." At ano- 
ther time he T)Ought a Hpanish Indian 
slave, and afterwards bestowed him 
u|)on his father ; Home years after, a 
knight, wliom he had lam under obli' 
gations, l>estowed a Spanish Indian 
slave upon him. Quid pro f/uo. 

For seven years after l(;aving Collem 
he w8i) occupied in tuition, chiefly m 
preparing students for College ; but 
Cotton Mather, the heir of two anoh 
ecclesiastical names, must, of coune, be 
destined for the ministry. There mm 
a difficulty, however, in his way, not 
easily overcome ; viz., an impedliment 
in his speech, with which he WM 
troubled from his early years. Hb 
son says, that the evil was made nuivt 
tolerable by the circumstance fhafc 
Moses, Paul, Virgil, and Boyle wwe 
stammerers before him. However this 
may liave been, he did wisely to follow 
the advice of ^^ that good old sdhool- 
master, Mr. Oorlet," who advised him 
to accustom himself to a *^ dilated deli- 
beration" in public speaking; ibr, aa 
in singing, no one stunmaffs^ ao^ bj 
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prolongiii^ his pronunciation, he might 
get » habit of gpeaking without hesi- 
tation." This advice was followed, and 
with perfect snocess. 

He had been, owing to this defect, 
twming his attention to medicine, 
but wnen he was thus taught to 
sonnoimt it, he abandoned it alto- 
gether for theolo^QT; but on ''ao- 
oount of the oalling he had relin- 
quiehed, he did, in his flrst sei^ 
mon, oGosider our Saviour as the 
l^orioDe physician of souls." He was 
still bat a youth. ^ Naohmanidea (says 
SeiVTiel Mather) was styled Babbi at 
e^teen years of age," and Cotton 
Ifether was entitled to it at the same 
ege, lor he was no older when he first 
h^gtflx to preach. In August, 1680, he 
£ivt preaohed for his gran<&ther in 
DcEToheater, the sabbath after for his 
fiither In Boeton. He received a ci^ 
io^ beoome his father's colleague, but 
thiq he declined for some time, £rom 
the same feeling which miUces a modest 
suuden backward in replying to her 
voitor. We are told that, whenever 
he read the text, ^ They wateh fhr your 
•onie ae those who must give an 
aooonnit," the words caused an earth- 
quelle ivithin him* '^At last, having, 
after dieting and payer, made up ma 
mi^ he was ordamed in 1684, receiv- 
ing from the apostolic Eliot the fel- 
loweUpofthechurdies.** Some portion 
ef the loniples, which prevented his 
aeeeding to the wishes of the societnr 
belarey rested upon the subject of ordi- 
Batkqit which were removed after an 
e'wwlffation of the fathers of the first 
time eentnriee! In the account he 
ipvem fd hie '^ exercises" on his ordina- 
twn ^yit day, he continues to award 
lomeelf a eonsiderable portion of praise. 
He rtatee with great honesty the rea- 
eone he had for self-applause, but he 
msjm that ^ proud thouohta fly-blow'd 
his beet penormancea. In order to 
tdee down his self-exalting spirit, he 
Iftlfle lua invention for li^ird names 
te vgfkjyx himself by way of humilia- 
Im. fie nays that he is ''viler than a 
hteet^" ^nnsavouiT salt, fit for nothing 
bet tbe dxmghill. He thus reminds 
Uaieeir of his own '^ grandeurs," as he 
talk them, in the same tone that the 
neh man iieea when he professes him- 
tilf to be poor, a profession which he 
vitt ihaxJi no one for believing. 

His rvlee of preaohing serve to 
dK>w tiie nan and hie turn of sund. 



When he was at a loss for a text, 
** he would make a prayer to the Holy 
Spirit of Christ, as well to find a 
text for him as to handle it" He 
studied variety in his topics and illus- 
trations, quoting scripture in every 
part, and endeavouring '^ to fill his hour 
well." In re«uxi to manner he was 
careful not to oe too fast nor too loud, 
writing in short sentences, so that 
every hearer could easily grasp his 
meaning, He always made use of 
notes in preaching, wherein he differed 
firom his father, who, with all his 
various and laborious duties, imposed 
on himself the labour <rf writing his 
sermons, and committing them to 
memory. He visited his hearers twice 
in the week^ — not in a social way, but 
in the old style of making it a sort of 
family confessional. ** He could seldom 
despatch more than four or five families 
in an afternoon." He looked on this 
work as one of his most difficult 
labours. His son tells us, that ''his 
love to his church was very flaming." 
He certainly spared neither labour nor 
expense in promoting the spiritual 
good of his people. What salary was 
allowed him by his congregation does 
not appear. His father su&red much 
from poverty at times; but the son 
seems to have had a more "goodly 
heritage." He sometimes gave away 
more than a thousand religious bodes 
in a year, besides other charities. 

The disposition to derive improve- 
ment from all circumetances, for him- 
self and others, attended him through 
life. When the common business of 
the household was going on, he was led 
into spiritual meditations. If they hap- 
pened to be brewing, he would say, 
" Lord, let us find in a glorious Christ 
a provision for our uirsty souls;'* 
when baking, " Lord, let a glorious 
Christ be the bread of life unto us." 
This small change he kept ready for 
constant circulation. It was tiie same 
in all his personal actions. When he 
knocked at a door, he repeated, " Ejiock, 
and it shall be opened unto you." 
When he mended hSsi fire, it was with 
a prayer that his love and seal might 
be kindled into a flame. When he put 
out his candle, it was with a prayer to 
the Father of Hghts that his light 
might not go out in darkness. He 
bore upon h» mind a great number of 
prayers to be used when necessary. 
Ae a specimen^ hie ijaonlations at table 
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may be given. Looking on the gentle- 
woman uiat carved, he said to himself 
"Lord, carve a rich portion of thy 
grace and comforts to that person.'* 
Looking on a gentlewoman stricken in 
years, °Lord, adorn tiiat person with 
the virtues which thou prescribest for 
aged women." On a gentiewoman very 
beautiful, *' Lord, give that person an 
humble mind." & when he walked 
the streets, he implored secret blessings 
upon those who passed by him. At 
the sight of htaU man he said, ^ Lord, 
give that man high attainments in 
Christianity." For a lame man, " Lord, 
help that man to walk upright.^^ 
For a negro J "Lord, wash that poor 
souL" For a little man, " Lord, bestow 
great blessings on that man." For a 
man going by without observing him, 
" Lord, I pray thee, help that man to 
take a due notice of Christ,^* 

He must have nad a large organ of 
association ! 

In his twenty-fourth year. Cotton 
Mather thought it advisable to take 
a wife ; not being moved thereto by 
any particular liking for any jxar- 
ticular person, but moved by more 
general and becoming considerations 
touchine his usefulness, &c. &c. " He 
first looked up to Heaven for direction, 
and then asked counsel of his friends. 
Having thus begun where most men 
end, he looked about for a suitable 
person. This is recorded of the person 
who was selected to be the object of 
his passionate attachment, that "she 
was a comely, ingenious woman, and 
an agreeable consort." This lady was 
tiie mother of nine children ; and after 
her death, he married a second time. 

The troubles in which New England 
was involved with the mother coimtry 
began the year after Cotton Mather's 
ordination. Sir Edmund Andros, the 
new governor (1686), was disposed to 
be arbitrary ; but he found the people 
and their pastors less submissive than 
he expected. When Charles II., in 
1683, demanded an unconditional sur- 
render of the charter of Massachusetts, 
Increase Mather, at the request of the 
authorities, appeared in a meeting of 
citizens, and exhorted them to resist 
the demand by all the means in his 
power ; not to rush into ruin with 
their eyes open, but to resolve, that if 
they must be undone, it should be by 
the tvranny of others, and not their 
ownn>lly. Cotton Mauier was equally 



patriotic on this and subsequent oc- 
casions, when the state was threatened 
with an oppressive government. 

It is in connexion with the famoufl 
Salem trials for witchcraft that he is 
most generally and least fevourably 
known. But prominent as his name 
appears in all this affair, from its be- 
gmning to its close, it is not easy to 
understand the precise extent of hia 
responsibility. He fuUy believed is 
this kind o/ supernaW agency, « 
was common m that day. The wise 
and foolish stood on the same grouifd. 
Though many were sceptical as to par- 
ticular cases of that agency, there was 
none who seemed wholly to deny its 
existence. In 1685, the year in whidb 
he was ordained, he published a work 
called " Memorable Providences re- 
lating to "Witchcraft." This was severs] 
vears before the Salem tragedy; and 
no remarks that this work of his was 
used as authority on that occasion, at 
the same time greatly commending the 
wisdom of the magistrates for sub- 
mitting themselves to the counsel ci 
learned writers. Cases of witchcraf! 
at distant intervals had occurred in 
parts of the country. It was not long 
before he enjoyed the rare felicity d 
having a case directly under his eye. 
In 1688, the family of John Goodwin 
in Boston, was afflicted with preter 
natural visitations. The eldest daugh- 
ter, about thirteen years of age, had fl 
quarrel with an Irishwoman, and 
shortly after, the girl and her sisten 
were tormented by strange affectiam 
of the body, which were pronounced 
diabdical by the superstitious phy 
sicians consulted. The ministers oi 
Boston held a day of fasting anc 
prayer ; and the magistrates committee 
the person on whom suspicion restec 
to prison. From her conduct in sonu 
things the court appointed several 
physicians "to examine her very strictl] 
whether she was no way crazed in hei 
intellectuals ;" and being foimd of aam 
mind and guilty of witchcraft, she wai 
sentenced to die. Cotton Mather wai 
now in his element. He paid man] 
visits to this poor old lunatic after hen 
condenmation, and received vast enter 
tainment from her communicatlona 
After her execution, the children re 
ferred to seemed none the better for it 
On the least reproof of their parente 
"they would roar excessively?' "Jj 
usually took abundance of timo t< 
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dress or undress them, through the 

strange postures into which they would 

be twisted on purpose to hinder it." 

** If they were bidden to do a needless 

thing, such as to rub a clean table, 

they were able to do it unmolested; 

bat if to do a useful thing, as to rub a 

dirty table, they would presently, with 

many torments, be made uncapable." 

Sncb a choice opportunity as tiiis 

fionily afforded for inquiry into the 

physiology of witchcraft, was by no 

means to be lost. In order to inspect 

the specimen more at leisure, he nad 

the eldest daughter brought to his own 

bouse : he wi^ed ''to confute tJie Sad- 

dncism of that debauched age ;" and 

the eirl took care that the materials 

shoroM not be wanting. One gleam of 

suspicion seemed to shoot over his 

mind on one occasion ; for he says, '' I, 

considering there mi^ht be a snare in 

iL put a stop to this mncifol business." 

Her carriage, complaisant at first, ''was 

afterwards with a sauciness which I 

was not used to be treated withal." 

She would knock at his study door, 

telling him that some one below would 

be glad to see him. When he had 

taken the trouble to go down, and 

scolded her for the Sdsehood, she 

would say, "Mrs. Mather is always 

glad to see you." " She would call out 

to him with numberless impertinences." 

Having determined to give a public 

account of her case, in a sermon to his 

congregation, she was troubled at it, 

tlifniriTigr it not unlikely that sharper 

eyes might be turned upon her. She 

made many attempts to prevent it, by 

threatening him with the vengeance of 

Ihe spirits, till he was almost out of 

patience, and exorcised them in Latin, 

Greek, and Hebrew.*^ All this, besides 

illustrating his character and the 

heartiness with which he entered into 

Ihe snare, shows that he was himself 

completely deluded. No man, with any 

artfal design, would have exhibited 

himgftlf in so grotesque a light. Let it 

be remembered, too, that the above 

particalars were reprinted in London, 

with a prefJEu^e by Bichard Baxter, in 

which he says, '^This great instance 

♦"Nov. 29, 1692. While I was preaching 
at a private fast (kept for a posseBsed 
yooog woman), on Mark ix 28, 29, the 
deril in the damsel flew upon me, and 
tore the leaf, as it is now torn, over against 
the text." — Cftttion Maiher^s MS8. 



comes with such convincing evidence, 
that he must be a very obdurate Sad- 
ducee that will not believe it." It is 
not difficult to conceive what the fasci- 
nation of such narratives must have 
been, coming from the pen of a learned 
divine who had devoted particular at- 
tention to the subject. No doubt the 
" Wonders of the Invisible World" was 
popular with old and yoim^, in every 
part of the country. He made no secret 
of his persuasion, that such an excite- 
ment mi^ht be made an engine for re- 
storing me fallen authority of religion, 
and, as a preliminary, replacing that 
power in the hands of the clergy, which 
they lost when the circumstances of 
the country and the feelings of the 
people were altered. 

In 1692, the seed which he had sown 
began to bear fruit in the Salem triaLs. 
Some young conspirators in that town 
" were in sol thin^ afflicted as bad as 
John Goodwin's diildren at Boston." 
A day of fasting and praver was 
appointed. The girls accused an old 
Indian woman as the person who 
bewitched them. Cotton Mather made 
himself very prominent in the pro- 
ceedings ; and as soon as the fury of 
the storm was over, he becomes 
historian of the trials. He takes a 
contemptuous notice of the doubts 
which had begun to prevail upon the 
subject, but gives no intimation to 
his readers that the whole country was 
filled with horror and shame. Some 
points, he thinks, are clearly established 
by the trials. First, that there is a 
great conspiracy among the powers 
of darkness to root out the Christian 
religion from New England. It is 
also proved that the devil, "exhibiting 
himself ordinarily as a srnaU black man, 
has decoyed a number of base creatures, 
and enlisted them in his service, by 
entering their names in a book." 
Speaking of the provoking manner in 
which the witches elude observation, he 
says, " Our witches do seem to have got 
the knack ; and this is one of the thiags 
which make me think that witchcr^ 
will not be fully understood till the 
day when there shall not be one witch 
in the world." Bather a shrewd prog- 
nostication ! In his Magnolia he seems 
to relent, remarking that "there had 
been a going too £r in that affidr.** 
He infers mis from the number oF 
the accused : " it was not to be conceived 
that in so small a compass of land, 8Q 
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many should so abominably leap into 
the devirH lap all at once." Nineteen 
were executed ; many of them of 
blameless liyes, not one at the last 
moment confessing himself guilty. 
Somewhat late in the day he thought 
there had been some mistaJce, and Ba3rB 
that he had heard of the like mistake 
in other places. Had the governor 
been a man of stronger mind, much of 
this fanaticism (at leaat of its results) 
might have been prevented. When 
William Fenn officiated as judge in 
his new colony, two women, accused 
of witchcraft, were presented by the 
grand jury. Without treating the 
charge with contempt, which the 
public mind would not have borne, he 
charged the jury to bring them in 
guihy of being siispected of wUclicrafL 
which wafi not a crime mat exposed 
them to tlie penalty of the law I There- 
in was wisdom. 

Nor was wise counsel wanting in 
the Salem case. There were some 
rational men who understood the whole 
matter, and opposed themselves to 
the prevalent £ajiaticism. A merchant 
named llobert Oalef deserves to be 
mentioned with honour in this respect. 
The plain conmion sense with which 
he exposed the proceedings was exceed- 
ingly provoking to those who had 
involved their reputation in the success 
of the delusion ; and the general outcry 
of wrath with which his statements 
were received showed the fear on the 
part of his adversaries, that truth 
would be found on his side, and error 
and shame on theirs. Cotton Mather, 
in replying to Oalef (whose name he 
always wrote Calf), begins with a la- 
mentation that he shomd be called on 
to answer a vile book, written by one 
who pretends to be a merchant, when 
he is nothing more than a weaver. 
Calefs* remark about the ^' remarkable 
providences" is, "that there is a 
certain weaver that won't believe 
therein." On a subsequent case, he 
says to Cotton Mather, " On the whole, 
I suppose you expect I should believe 
it ; and if so, the only advantage 

Ced is, that that which has been so 
controverted between Protestants 
ancSPapists, whethermiracles are ceased, 
will hereby seem to be decided for 
the latter." His firmness in this case 
inrevented a repetition of the Salem 
bufiness. Influence was against him; 
but larath and reason were so mani- 



festly on his side, that, -with saiiU 
pretensions to learning, he cvBroaiiM 
the divines in argument, and dif* 
persed the remnant of delusion. 

We now return to his interior histoorTi 
In his Diary (23rd February, 189(5) ii 
an entry illustrative of the remorkaUA 
providences of which he took notiot! 
"* Vexed with an extraordinary heMt* 
bum. There was this among tht 
sufferings and complaints of my Lotd 
Jesus Christ. My heart wot liim WU 
melted in the midst of my AtMMb* 
Hereupon, I begged of the Lord, thatfof 
the sake of the heart-bum undergont 
by my Saviour, I might be deUvered 
from the other and lesser heart*' 
bum wherewith I was now inc(Mii- 
moded. Immediatdy it was darted into 
my mind, that I had Sir Philip Parish 
plaster in my house, which was good 
for inflammations ; and laying the i^aitsr 
on, I was cured of my nmlady.*' la 
1702 he began the practice of Keepbig 
mgUsy that is, of spending tv^oW 
nights in prayer. '^ Kesoly^ that I 
would make some essay toward a viffil, 
I dismissed my dear consort into nef 
repose, and, In the dead of the ni|^i^ 
I retired into my study, and tben^ 
casting myself prostrate on my ftildy 
floor before the Lord, I was rewaidtd 
witli communications from hearill 
that cannot be uttered. If thoae ba 
vigils, I must, so far * as the aixth 
commandment will allow, have Mnui 
more of them." In 1701 he ^nrileit 
^ This day I received letters hnm 
London. My church history is a bolkjr 
thing of about 250 sheets. Hie tai» 
pression will cost about £000. Tte 
booksellers of London are cold aboak 
it. But behold what my Mend Miv 
Bromfield writes me from Loadsn* 
^^ There is one Mr. Robert HaokahaWi 
a very serious and godly man, iHio k. 
willing to print it at his own ohargML- 
When he proposed it to me. I flaR^ 
Sir, God has answered Mr* Mat2iar% 
prayer's" This was the Moffmtik^ 
which some have regarded aa tfas 
most interesting work which Amntkih 
has produced ; but this is ridieoloM 
praise : the utmost that can be said oi 
it is, that it is curious and entertaining^ 

How far he sometimes carried hia 
peculiar enthusiasm appears from ■ 
memorandum, dated 1702. He aayv 
that when sitting in his study, he pn^ 
ceived a strange impressioii on lufl 
mind, that Gkxi was willing to caK x miM 
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With him after a very famitiar manner, 
if he would look and "wait in a proper 
posture. It was actually said to hmi, 
"Go iUtb your great chamber, and I 
Will speak with you." 

In 1702 he lost hia wife. "The black 
d&T arriyes ! I had never seen so black 
a day in all the time of my pilmmaee. 
Hie desire of my eyes is this &j to he 
taken from me.** Shortly after her 
death, as he was reflecting upon the 
foUiee into which widowers are some- 
timeB led, he prayed earnestly that Ood 
would sooner kill him than suffer him 
to do discredit to religion. A few 
ninntes after, he was token very ill. 
**! BUBpected that the Lord was going 
to ti^ me at my word.'* Having 
r eo o v er ed, he adds: ''I perceived it 
mm nothing but vapours.** He was 
BOW beeet with ''a very astonishing 
triaL" There was a young lady, whom 
he describes as so remarkably accom- 
plished, that no one in America ex- 
ceeded her ; abounding in wit and sense, 
with a comely aspect, and most win- 
ning conversation, who, after wiiting 
to him once or twice, paid him a visit, 
and gave him to imderstand that she 
had long felt a deep interest in his 
ministry, and that, since his present 
emdition had ^ven her more liberty 
to think of hun, ^she had become 
charmed with my person to such a 
degree, that she could not but break in 
upon me with her most importunate 
requests that I would make her mine,*' 
allegmg that she desired it for her 
leligious improvement. He told her 
in reply, of his austere manner of life, 
and the frequent fasts and vigils, which 
his wife was expected to share. The 
heroic lady told him that of all tiling 
this was what she most desired! 
^Then,*' he says, "I was in a great 
strait how to treat so polite a geUtle- 
woman, thus applying herself unto me. 
I plainly told her, I feared whether her 
proposal would not meet with unsur- 
mountable objections from those who 
had an interest in disposing of me. In 
Hie meantime, if I could not make her 
my own, I should be glad to be any 
way instrumental in making her the 
Lord's.** This matter appears f(* some 
time to have oppressea his very soUL 
*< My sore distresses and temptati<His I 
ihni day carried before the Lord. N«r 
tore itself causes in me a mighty teor 
demess towards a perwm bo rr.luUei 
Breeding requires me to treat her with 



honour and respect, and veiy much of 
deference ; but religioU, alH>ve all, ob- 
liges me, instead of a rash rejecting of 
her conversation, to contrive rattier 
how I may Imitate the goodness of the 
Lord Jesus Clirist, iu the dealing with 
such as are upon a conversion to Him." 
Clearly a strong conflict between the 
man and the minister ! To his relations 
having begun to treat him as if it were 
all seUled (with some reason), he says : 
^ That young gentlewoman, of so fine 
accomplishments, that there is none in 
this land comparable to her, who has, 
with such repeated importunity, press- 
ed my respects unto ner, that I have 
had much ado to keep clear of ffreat 
inconveniences, hath, by the disadvan- 
tages of the company which commonly 
resorted to her father's house, got but 
a bad name among the genertditv of 
people. There appeiurs no possibility 
of her speedy recovery from it, be her 
carriage never so virtuous. By an im- 
happy coincidence of some circum- 
stances, there is a noise — and a mighty 
noise it is — ^made about the town, that 
I am engaged in a courtship to that 
young gentlewoman ; and) thou^ / am 
so very prudent, and have aimed so much 
at a conformity with our Lord Jesus 
Christ, yet it is not easy prudently to 
confute the rumour." Upon this he 
gathered all his energies for a decisive 
blow. '^The design of Batan to en- 
tan^e me in a match that might have 
proved ruinous to my &mily or my 
ministry, is defended by my resolution 
totally to reject the addresses of the 
young gentlewoman. I struck ih» 
imife into the heart of my sacrifice, 
by a letter imto her mother.** He got 
out of the scrape with lees scath than 
he deserved. The young lady is as 
heroic under deftsat as when {massing 
her suit ; and we rather regret that 
she did not succeed. ''God appears 
strangely for me in this point aiso, bv 
disposinff the young gentlewoman^ with 
her mother, to fuTnMi me with their 
assertions, tliat I have never done any 
unworthy thing. Yea, they have pro- 
ceeded BO &r iSyond aJl bounds in my 
vindication, as to say, that they verily 

look on Mr. M ^r to be as great a 

saint as any upon earth. Nevei&eless, 
the devil owes me a spite, and he in-^ 
spires his people in this town to whis-^ 
per impertment stories." His friends 
found a wife for him very soon after 
this. ''It was Mis* ELLzabeth Hubbard; 
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she had been a widow four yoara when 
Dr. Mather married hcsr, which woh 
Aujj<iiHt 18, 1703. Ho rejoiced in licjr, 
an liaving found great HiHiii." 

By thiH time he had fwen doctoratod 
by the UniverHitj of Glasgow. It Ih 
Haid that Home of hin friendH adviHod 
him to wear hiH Hi/^ict ring, an a token 
and awiertion of hin Ixjing a doct^>r of 
divinity — ^not out of vanity, but out of 
oi)e<lience tf> the fifth commandment. 
Ifaving Hcrinture for it, tlierefore, "tlie 
doctor wouicl wear tliiH ring ; and mwie 
thiH action, so Heemingly inconniderable, 
a great engine of njligion." To wjo tlie 
point of thiH, the unleanied readier may 
require tfj Ih) informed that a IJniver- 
Hity in a motlt^r — {<d7n/t m/xter). lla waH 
alHo appointed a Fellow of the Jloyal 
Hwiety. which, HayH the Diary, "in a 
marvellouH favour of Heaven to me -a 
moHt HurpriHing favour." 

Tn 17JJ3, he waH again left a widower, 
and wan called upon to endure much 
domeHtic afHiction in Ih'h family, both 
}yy l>ereavementH and minconduct. 
There Ih not mucli recorded of liin own 
cloning yearn. He die^l on the 13th of 
February, 1728, in hiH (V3tli year. He 
waH followed tf> the grave hv an 
immenne proceHflion, including all the 
high officern of the provin(je. It wjih 
the general sentiment that a great man 
had fallen. Hin re])utation ban de- 
clined Hince hiH death. In bin own age 
lie wan looked on an a wonder—not 
ho much on micount of bin talent and 
industry, an for bin extennive attain- 
mentH — which made him the Hubject of 
universal envy and applauno. Hin 
character had itn bright an well as its 
shady side. 

In the first place he was yQij open. 
Tliere ih hardly a character in hintory 
that ha^l ho little concealment. Men 
saw and licard the worst of him. WiUi 
a trifle more tact, he would have naved 
himnelf much ridicule and a multitude 
of enemies. He was a num of extra- 
ordinary ind/uMry, He worked as hard 
as any man that ever lived. He used 
every minute with wonderful method 
and energy. Coupled with this was 
his constant endeavour to do aood. It 
seems to have been his ruling aim 
from childhood to do all the good in 
bis power. In boyhood, while pursuing 
his studies at home, he spent a consi- 
derable part of every day in instrucjt- 
incc, not only his Wthers and nisters, 
but the domestics ahio. This habit 



followed him through life. One of bit 
liest bookH— a book of whicli Benjamin 
Franklin naid that he attributed to it 
all bin unefulneHS and eminence— the 
">^ayH to do (iood," evidently grew 
out of bin own life 1 No man can read 
the lK>r>k without l)enefit, without being 
Htirrcd to increaHed diligence, and sup- 
plied with hintH that will 1x3 of constant 
Hcrvias to him in bin Hfilf-discipline. He 
HcemH to have looked forward with a 
prophetic antici]>ation to an age of 
inteuHe activity, whone description, as 
he gives it in bin TM^culiar style, 
annwern very aptly to tne present : ** a 
vjiHt variety of new wayn tfj do good 
will 1h) hit urxHi ; ])athH which no ibwl 
(of the IxjHt iiight at noble designs) has 
yet known, and wliich the vulture's 
most ])iercing eye hath not seen, and 
where lions of the ntrongest resolution 
have not pjiHWjd." 

There in hardly a branch of philan- 
thropic enUsrprize into which bm inte- 
rcHt and exertionH did not nprea^l. Nor 
did he wait for othern to tiiko the 
lead, or nhow him objectn of charity 
but with c]uick nympathy saw what 
wan wrong, with jirompt ingenuity 
devised a remedy, and with character- 
intic zeal at c>nce carried liin scheme 
mU) action. MoHt of the reformatory 
and Ixinevolent movementH which havt 
nigmjiized the hint quarter of a century 
were anticipated by him. He was a 
HtrenuouH advocate of temperancef by 
example an well tui precept. He yn*ote 
and published much on the subject^ 
with learning and ability, and not 
without effect. He wan deeply inter- 
ented in Ijehalf of seamen. He was 
also an earrumt advocate of the riffhU 
of women; and to raine the standard 
of female character and education, was 
one of bin favouriU^ objects. His 
treatment of the aUivea then held in 
New Kngland, and his devotion to the 
temporal and religiouH improvement 
of the African race, are among the 
bright<jHt points of his character. He 
cHtablinhed a ncliool for their instruc- 
tion, and bore the whole expense of it 
himself. The nlave-Hyntem was then in 
its infiEmcy, and was, no doubt, re- 

farded as a scriptural institution. In 
is Diary (17C>6) he speaks of having 
received '^ a singular blessing.*' Borne 
gentleman of his society, having beard 
accidentally that he was much m want 
of a good servant had the generosity 
to purchase for him ^a very likely 
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' at an expense of forty or fifty 
3. He describes him as a negro 
mising aspect and temper, and 
lat such a present was " a mighty 
f Heaven upon his family. ^^ He 
im the name of Onesimris. 

noble stand he took for the 
action of inoculation for the 
pox, against the universal pre- 

of the people, and even of the 
7, does him infinite credit. The 
gainst him for this was so fierce 
B was in danger of his life. Every 
le threat was made to intimidate 
and a hand-grenade was actually 
n, in the night, into the chamber 

he usually slept, but, fortunately, 
it any fatal result. Association 
iristian Missions to the heathen 
nother of his favourite objects ; 
h he says with much point, that, 
le church is purified at home, 

will be no gathering of the 
IS into it ; and that, many persons, 

in missionary operations, " will 
►re intent upon propagating their 



Nor did his benevolence lose in in- 
tensity what it thus gained in extent. 
No individual case of poverty or suffer- 
ing within his reach escaped his notice, 
or failed of receiving personal care. 
One day in every week time was set 
apart for the consideration of the 
question : " WTiat special subjects of af- 
fliction atid objects of compassion may 1 
take under my particular care ? and 
what shall I do for them ? " A catalogue 
was prepared of all the poor in his 
flock, or in the town, together with all 
the miserable, the victims of vice, and 
those who were out of employment. This 
" List of the MiserablesJ'* as he called 
it, was generally kept about him, and 
by being occasionally referred to in his 
visits, afforded him opportunities to 
introduce any particular case to the 
attention and sympathy of his parish- 
ioners. 

To some he is repulsive from his 
singularity. But why so % some men 
are singular by nature. Some are so 
from a disproportionate development 



ittle forms, fancies, and interests, in a particular direction, owing to a 



the more weighty m/itters of the 
." He proposes also BiMe Societies 
le circulation of the scriptures 
)ther good books, and for their 
Nation into the various languages 
! world. He made himself master 
ench and Spanish, that he might 
treatises in those languages ; 
in his forty-fifth year, actually 
lered the Iroquois Indian dialect, 
lich he actually published works 
le instruction of the natives. He 
be said to have suggested Me- 
5»' Institutions, for he proposed the 
ition of similar associations, viz., 
ismen s Libraries. He proposed also 
g Meros Christian Associations, for 
I and religious improvement. In 
ion, mention ought to be made of 
ttempts to organize a Peax:e So- 
; an Association for Building 
-ihes in Destitute Places; another, 
le Rdief of poor Ministers ; Charity 
Is, Tract ^nd Book Societies ; him- 
jhowing the example by giving 
books in immense numbers. This 
leration of the various philan- 
)ic plans which not only excited 
aterest, but actually originated in 
wn active and fruitful mind, shows 
far he anticipated the very forms 
xlem benevolence, and gives abun- 
evidence of his own sympathetic 
generous disposition. 



strong original bias, or some accidental 
pressure early and long applied. Every 
person appears eccentric to us whom 
we do not understand. Cotton Mather 
had a strong individuality ; and that he 
was not like his neighbours, and not 
always like himself is really to us one 
of the most interesting features which 
his life presents. It is impossible to 
deny that he was a vain man. But 
vanity, in Cotton Mather, was all but 
a virtue ! It seemed to become him. 
It "^as natural to him, and he never 
sought to conceal it. Both by his con- 
stitution, and the circumstances of his 
training, he was marked out as the 
victim of vanity. Descended from a 
double line of the most distinguished 
clergymen of New England, and in- 
heriting the names of both, a strong 
hope was cherished by parents and 
friends that he might prove himself 
worthy of his pedigree. It was evident 
that he was an extraordinary child. 
He was treated as such from his cradle. 
He was made to understand it. His 
mother expressed it in her looks, his 
father in his prayers, and both in their 
counsels and encouragements. He was 
taught to feel how much depended 
upon him, and how much was expected 
01 him. Eminent and learned he must 
be ; for leaminff was the glory of his 
fathers ; and scholarship with his mo- 
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ther and grandmother had been coupled 
with ClmBtian exceUenoe, in tneir 
intercession for their son. The boy 
caught the desired inspiration. He had 
a rich nature, more than ordinary 
genius, and remarkable energy. At 
school he was treated as a prodigy ; 
and he vmis a prodigy, for he entered 
it with the amoition of a man, stimu- 
lating a more than boyish intellect. 
By lus twelfth year, his teachers had 
carried liim through the most difficult 
Greek and Latin authors, and pre- 
sented liim for admission to college, 
already more learned in the classics 
than most who had taken their de- 
grees. Entering college, the president 
Hkened him to tne young Telemachua ; 
and the presideut, uuder whom he 
graduated, as if not to be outdone by 
his predecessor, thus eulogized him : — 
" Mather is named Cotton Mather. 
What a name ! My hearers, I mistake ; 
I ou^ht to have said, what names ! 
I shfidl not speak of lus father, for I 
dare not praise him to his &ce. But 
should he resemble his venerable 
grand&thers, John Cotton and Richard 
Mather, in piety, learning, splendour 
of intellect, solidity of jud^eut, pru- 
dence, and wisdom he will mdeed bear 
the palm. And I have confidence that 
in this young man, Cotton and Mather 
will be united and flourish again." 
Excited by such imprudent training, his 
ambition was to be the holiest man, the 
most learned man, and the m^gt active 
man of his age ; and believing himself 
to have attained this pre-eminence, he 
imavoidably gave occasion to people to 
consider him vain. He had another 
fault akin to this — he was irritable. 
His temperament was nervous; his 
feelings were quick and restless ; and he 
expressed himself strongly in contro- 
versy. He says himself with some 
humour, ^^I have, first and last, had 
such a number of pamphlets thrown at 
me, that, if I haa been vulnerable, I 
might appear stuck as full of darts as 
the man in the signs of the almanac." 
Bigotry and intolerance he could scarcely 
be expected to have lacked in such an 
age ; and yet he seems to have been at 
least as far advanced in liberality as 
the most advanced of orthodox men at 
the present day. Something like an 
^^ Evanufdical Alliance*^ seems to be 
foreshadowed in the following counsel : 
" Let the table of the Lord have no 
rails about it, that shall hinder a godly 



Lidependent^ Presbyterian, Episcopft» 
lian, Anti-peedobaptist, or Lutheraa 
from sitting down togetiier there. Co* 
rinthian brass would not be so bri^t 
a composition as the people of Gkxiin 
such a coalition, feasting together ott 
his holy mountain. There are coAour- 
ring with you hundreds of thooaatidl 
of generous minds, in which this feellntf 
now lies shut up as an aurum fulmp' 
wins ; but it will break forth moire rad 
more as the day approaches, and ai 
men improve in mondy religion^ in 
explosions that will carry all lietoe it ) 
and the mean, little, narrow souls thai 
know no religion but that of a pBttj 
and of their secular intereata, will 
become deserted objects, for the pity of 
disdain of those who nave taken the 
way that is above them." His oim 
treatment of the Quakers was not ia 
accordance with this spirit ; but theif 
doctrines he utterly abominated, and 
he made a broader distinction betwewi 
legal and verbal perseoation thaa 
would now be admitted. 

The former he was opposed to ; the 
latter he indulged in very tr^eLf 
Witchcraft, however, did not oome 
within the circle of toleration. He 
would tolerate men, but not the devil I 
It was enough that the scripture eaid S 
^ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to Uve.** 

His review, however, of his own liiSi 
and labours in 1724, when he was sixty-^ 
two years of age, was not indicative of 
very favourable results. He entitlea 
the record, '^Dark Dispensations*" He 
gives fourteen instances to show how 
his attempts to do good in the worid 
had been requited : apparently without 
the remotest suspicion that he was 
himself to blame. In the first jdaofl^ 
he had tried to do good amonff sailonL 
but ^^ there is not a man in the mnrld 
so reviled, so slandered, so cuissd 
among sailors." He had tried to do 
good to the negroes ; and yet he Baj% 
many, on purpose to affiant him, affix 
his name, Cotton Mather, to the jmag 
negroes, so that if aqy miachiefS 
done by them, the credit ofitoomes 
upon him ! No man had been so 
interested in female elevation, *^jBt 
where is the man whom the liamate 
sex have spit more of their Tenom atl'* 
He haa laboured to be a bleaaing id 
all connected with him^ yet ihtte wtd 
not a man on earth who had faaan 
tormented with ^ such monstrowi telft- 
tives," with the exception of Job^ Who 
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Biddy **! am a brother to dragons.** 
He has laboured unceasingly to 
▼indicate the honour of the S(»tch ; 
yet no Kngliahman was ever so much 
ifeviled and libelled hj Scotchmen as 
lie. He has laboured to do good to 
the country, yet there is no man in 
Atiy part of it) who is so loaded with 
di^roBpect and calumny. He had 
interested himself in behalf of the 
TOTemment, yet nothing (iould exceed 
ue discountenance which he has 
always receired from it. He has done 
mudi to adorn and serre the College 
(Harvard), yet, if he were the greatest 
uemish ever came upon it, or the 
greatest blockhead that ever came out 
of it^ its managers could not treat him 
inth more contempt than they do (they 
t«(baed him the IVesidency, wliich he 
had always looked forwiurd to as a 
&mily inheritance. B^ &ther had 
been president). He has never gone 
into company for nearly fifty years, 
without direct contrivance to say 
something which should make those 
wrho ^yeam it either wiser or better ; 
nevertheless his company is as little 
sought for as any minister in all his 
aequaintance. In good offices he has 
been zealous, seeking opportunities 
iMtenhe found them not, even oflferins 
pjdcnliiary rewards tx> those who would 
mform him where his services could 
be applied ; yet he cannot see a man 
living, for whom others are so unwilling 
to do good offices as for him. He has 
served the cause of religion and litera- 
ture by writing more than 300 books ; 
yet he has had more books written 
agaimt bim than any man that he knows 
in all the world. For years, not a day 
his passed without pulmo services 
b^ig rendered in some (diape or other ; 
yel^ ^ every body points at me and 
meakt of me, as by £ur the most 
lifficted minister in fedl New England." 
Fwor Cotton Mather ! Clearly, in 
iidiitkm to being the holiest and most 
Isvned man, it was his ambition to be 
Ike most afflicted man in existence. 
Nunc in pdm regniescii. 




SAMUEL DBEW.* 

^ Ifoi^grandeiir hear, witha disdainfal smile. 
The short ahdsimjde annals of the poor.*' 

A lARiSE projKxftion of those whose 

* 7%is very interesfing sketch of Samuel 
Drew IB extaiidted item fiutain'fi Amerieaii 



names are " a light and landmark on 
the diffii of fkme " have reached their 
positions of eminence and usefhlnesi 
nrom the lowest conditions of indi- 
gence, and amidst constant depressions 
of spirit from the ceaseless cravings of 
want. In the pressure of external 
trials, and the drudgery of toilsome 
occupations, the inner man has been 
separated from grosser employments, 
and consecrated to the purposes and 
pursuits of knowledge. The desire to 
know — the eldest l^m of wisdom — 
awak^ied their energies, braced their 
spirits, held weariness in check, and 
grew rich on the spare moments of 
time economically preserved and in- 
dustriously employed. It was not 
genius, — ^blazing, but transient as a 
comet, taking one truth, or a class of 
truths, by intuition, and expiring in 
the splendour of its conceptions ; but 
the determinati(Hi to know, to ** inter- 
meddle with all wisdom," to grow rich 
by the patient and steady accumula- 
tion of thought, that made them avar- 
icious of time, and prodigal of health 
and strength and rest. Industry per- 
formed the office of stoker to the 
intellectual fires burning within them, 
and fidelity to the one absorbing object 
of desire gave light in the gloom oiF 
discouragement, a miser's joy to every 
step of their ascent, and a gracefrd 
di^ty to ihe conscious honours of 
their triumph in reaching and record- 
ing their names in the Temple of 
Knowledge. 

It is no less profitable than gratify- 
ing to ta?ace the progressive develop- 
ment of Ihe mind ; especially when, 
unaided by fi>rtune or education, but 
guided by its own aspirations, and the 
enu*gy of its own determinations, it 
worfci its way to posts of honour and 
positions of influence in the intellectual 
and moral world. The republic of 
letters is free for all. The knowledge 
of the alphabet entitles all to the 
rights of citizenship. Freedom to roam 
through the whole imbounded conti- 
nent of learning is secured by these 
twenty-six letters. Their possessor is 
already initiated into the secrets of 
wisdom, and has the passwords to its 
profbundest mysteries. The mind is 
its own worid. It may be a desert 
dismal with ignorance and vice, or a 
garden rich and beautiful with the 
fruits of knowledge and virtue. In an 
age and country like ours, voluntal?y 
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ignorance is a crime of fearful magni- 
tude. Contented ignorance is a sin 
against self and society. Ejiowledge 
is power. It is, also, a treasure more 
priceless than gold. But, like gold, it 
IS found in grains, seldom in lumps, 
and is obtained by digging. Wben 
one sees a man possessed of '^ much 
gold," he is not altogether sure that a 
large proportion of it is not alloyed 
wim the dust of fraud and dishonest 
gains. The jewel that sparkles on the 
coronet of wealth, may have been placed 
there by oppression and violence. But, 
learning stands free of all suspicion. 
Its possession is a stamp of honesty, 
and a passport to reputation and use- 
fulness. Wisdom is the principal thing : 
" Therefore, get wisdom ; and with 
all thy gettings, get understanding." 
Exalt her ; and she shall promote thee. 
In her hands are riches, and honour, 
and life. But if she be despised, thou 
shalt be lightly esteemed. Knowing 
our letters, the literature and "lan- 
guages of the babbling earth " are all 
within the reach of desire, industry, 
and application. "With these, the key 
of the Temple of Knowledge is in our 
hands. Shall we open its doors, and 
survey its magnificent and gorgeous 
palaces ? At least, let us trace the 
progressive career of one who, at man- 
hood, was ignorant and vicious, but, 
animated by a desire to know, patiently 
and resolutely worked his way up the 
hill, and sat down to enjoy an ennouling 
and virtuous repose on "the steep 
where Fame's proud temple shines 
afar." We portray the fortunes of an 
humble shoemaker, whose perseverance 
in self-improvement was crowned with 
a success that has placed him in the 
front rank of the profoundly eminent 
men of the first quarter of the present 
century. 

Samuel Drew was bom in the parish 
of St. Austell, Cornwall, England, on 
the third of March, 1765. His parents 
were extremely poor. His fiither*s 
occupation fluctuated between tillage 
and " streaming for tin." When not 
turmng up the soil of the fiirm, he was 
examining the deposits of mountain 
streams, and selectmg, by the process 
of washing and pulverizing, such parts 
as were valuable for the ore they con- 
tained. Diligence and care, even in 
this toilsome occupation, yielded him 
such success that, in the course of a 
few years, he was able to take a better 



residence, and engage in the businefls 
of a common earner for a bre'wery in 
his neighbourhood. At this he found 
employment for some time ; and, with 
the prospect of a permanent engage- 
ment, with steady accumulations, mi^t 
have anticipated ultimate competency. 
But industry and integrity are not 
always a guarantee of success ; nor a 

Protection against the frauds or dis- 
onest carelessness of others. The 
brewer was a lover of pleasure more 
than of business ; and wasted in pro- 
digal living more than was yiemed 
by the gains of trade. Bankruptcy 
soon followed, and several pounds due 
to the poor carrier went down into the 
gulf with his employer ; ancL what was 
worse, left him without fodder for his 
horses, or food for his children, — ^bereft 
at once of employment and means of 
subsistence. He had to strike out a 
new mode of " Tnfl.lciTig both ends meet." 
Poor as were the parents, they were 
pious, and were not only sensible of the 
importance of education to their chil- 
dren, but solicitous to impart it^ to 
the limited extent their circumstances 
would allow. For awhile the two sons 
were sent daily to a school, in which 
the charge for reading was only a 
penny a week. But Samuel seemed 
careless of this opportunity of learning 
to read. Books were disagreeable 
things. He had a talent for doing 
nothing ; and he gratified it by playing 
truant. He loved the smiling fields 
and the lonely woods, with their mur- 
muring rivulets and singing birds; 
and he carried his heart there to find 
" sermons in trees, and books in 
brooks,^'' Whatever his disregard ot 
book-learning, he was shrewd enough 
in other things, and his shrewdness 
had a bent of mischief^ that was 
generally more successful in getting 
him into scrapes than in getting him 
out of them. But it sometimes left 
him " unwhipt of justice." His wild 
pranks were a grief and annoyance 
to his excellent parents ; and compelled 
them to practise the spirit rather than 
the letter of the proverb, " Spare the 
rod, and spoil the child." On one 
occasion, having incurred his father's 
displeasure, he was threatened with 
the rod ; and he knew it was not 
merely "a promise made to the ear.** 
But he believed it would be ^ better 
kept in the breach than in the observ- 
ance." Such sentences were generalljr 
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carried into effect at night, when the 
culprit was nnbreeched and in bed. 
Apprehensive that the visit to keep 
him from spoiling woidd not be over- 
looked, nor the rod spared when it was 
paid, he prevailed on his elder brother 
to exchsoige places with him in the 
bed for the night. It proved another 
case of the substitution of the innocent 
for the ffuilty; and poor Jabez smarted 
under tibe la^, as unconscious of the 
fiiult that incuired the punishment, as 
of the trick by which it had been trans- 
ferred to his own shoulders. On another 
occasion, for some offence, his fkther 
gave him a note to carry to his school- 
master. Suspecting it to contain an 
order for a flogging, payable at sight, 
and unwilling to be a party in the 
transaction, the billet never reached its 
destination. He subsequently confessed 
that, to escape the rod, he spoiled the 
note. 

A trait of character that gave direc- 
tion to his life, and success to his plans, 
was developed at an early period of 
his youth : — ^it was resolute energy of 
will, sustained by a quality of sticking 
to what 1:3 attempted. Perseverance, 
even against his books, and in truancy 
from school, became a habit, — ^a 
bad application, it must be confessed, 
of a very important quality of the 
mental constitution. An illustration 
of this disposition while very young, 
has been preserved among the records 
of his early life. Beared among the 
tin mines of Cornwall, and familiar 
with their operations, he became am- 
bitious of embracing the profession, 
very soon after he was breeched, and 
he resolved on sinking a shaft for 
himself. Accordingly, he organized a 
company, of which he was captain ; 
and with a pickaxe, a rope, and a board 
for a bucket, he commenced his work. 
They had been engaged at the shaft 
for some time, and had gone some 
distance below the surface, when his 
mining operations were brought to a 
sudden halt. He was at the bottom, 
digging away with a right good will, 
one day, when some one threw a 
handfrd of earth upon him. This was 
a great offence to his dignity, as the 
presiding genius of the undertaking ; 
and, in a dictatorial way, he commanded 
the offender to desist. A larger hand- 
fiil that came clattering down upon 
liim was the only response to his order. 
GreaUy incensed, and vowing to give 



the offender a sound drubbing, he 
ordered them to draw him up, when, 
to his utter mortification, he found 
himself fiice to face with his father, 
who had just discovered the mining 
ambition of the youngsters, and, re- 
garding it more as a trap for his cow 
than a mine of wealth, peremptorily 
ordered the captain to put the dirt 
back in its place. 

It was not long, however, before 
he was mining in good earnest. 
Tin ore is commonly lodged in masses 
of stone. These are gathered and 
pulverized in the stampmg null, from 
whence the material is carried by a 
small stream of water into shallow pits 
prepared for its reception, where the 
gravity of the metal causes it to sink, 
while the sandy particles pass off with 
the stream. These pits are called 
buddies. Children are employed to 
stir up these deposits, and keep them 
in agitation until the process of sepa- 
ration is complete. These children 
are called huddle-boys. At eight years 
of age Samuel Drew became a buddle- 
boy, his father receiving three half- 
pence a day for his service. Like 
his father at the brewery, his first 
earnings, were lost by the insolvency 
of his employer. But a new master 
came and advanced their wages to two- 
pence. This increase had a powerful 
effect in augmenting the self-importance 
of the boys. It came near ruining one 
of Samuel's companions. The little 
fellow, having lost his parents, had 
been taken by an aunt and kindly 
cared for as her own. But, like too 
many others, his virtues were not 
proof against the temptations of sudden 
fortune. He was so elevated by this 
addition to his iucome, that he went 
home and gave his aunt notice that as 
soon as his wages became due, he 
should seek new lodgings and board 
himself ! Its effect on young Drew 
was to make him aspire to the rack 
— ^not of torture — ^but of a higher step 
in the refining process. But, although 
he remained two years in the pit, he 
was never promoted beyond the rank 
of buddle-boy. 

Young as he was, with such dispo- 
sitions, and associated with vicious 
children, he could not fail to be in- 
fluenced by their conversation and 
example. He was rapidly descending 
into vicious habits. To augment his 
danger and accelerate his ruin, the 
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only Ixsin^ on earth wlio underHtood 
hiH (iiHiMMition, and knew how to 
rotttrain it from ill, and ifrnde it " in 
the ^ofMl and ri^ht vr».y" had Ijeen 
removed from lior plaof) in tlio family. 
11 w mother had gone down to the ffrave, 
and there wan now fK^rceiv a heart 
to love him. or a hand Htretcheri out to 
■luftain and onc^Mjra^ him. Hho had 
earlv f\\H<u,v(;roA that the hsvity of hiH 
fwiUnifH unfittetl him to receive iii- 
MtniotKin tliroii^h the ordin/iry r;han- 
neU. lie waH Uiereforo taicen under 
her own charge. She tfinKi>t him to 
read and write, at leant till tie learned 
of either during his youth. But hin 
monU nature wait the field nlie miltivate<l 
with moiit avidity. The ^lod need of 
relif(iouM truth was dofxniited in hiit 
heart ; and it never iMt itM vitality. 
In lat«;r yearn thn harvent nf tliat »owin/s' 
w/iH abundant and glorious. 

" Tloal glory 
H|»ringN from the Mlhjnt conqiwrnt of our- 

iM!lv*!H : 
Au(\ witliotit ifiut th<} f;om|iif;ror In naught 
But thn firHt mIavd." 

T}io death af hi« mcjther intrrxluoed 
a new yhuMi in the life of Hamuel 
])rew. Jn the Heo^md year of ,hiii lone- 
line<M hid father marrie^l a widow, who 
f(ir Home time had prenided over hin 
domeHtie affaini an houHokeejMjr. Hho 
waM a worthy woman ; hut the trauHi- 
tion i(> the motlier'H ylwti mm not at 
all agreeahlf; to the children. A regular 
warfare of ])fAXy annoyanoeM, in which 
Bamuel Uxik the Ica^l, wan commenoefl ; 
and rea<!iied tiieir eonMummation in hiH 
expatriation from hiH father*H houne. 
The oHenoe that |yrecipitfitedthifi event 
w;iH ceHiiinly an f>rovokinf( in itii eha- 
rac^'Or m it w/m del iU; rate in pur^Hum 
and j(nuH)ieiu4 in execution. H^ion after 
her marriage, on an fHicasion when 
ttome of her female af*'^iualntancei were 
viMitinj^ her, lie proviae^l himwdf with 
a Hyrintfe and a vohhoI of water, br;red 
a hohi tiiroij^h the jpartition, and while 
they were at U^a, aiHchartfMl a volume 
of water u}ion them. 'Jfiin liuiult U) 
her dignity ami her hoHpitality wfiH a 
little more than her human nature 
r!<mld liear ; and the hunl^and and 
iatlier wan o<imiiell&d to traimfer the 
culprit wliere he would either ceane 
hin aimoyaneev, or clue find new viotimH 
for hinextHTimentH. 

At the a^e of teu yean he wan 
apprenticed Ut a nhoemaker at ttt. 



Blazey. al>oat three milen from St 
AuHtell. It waM not long after thw 
eliauge in bin afTain Ixifore h'm iatlier 
removed to a /peater diHtaooe, and 
left him to cultivate hiM viciotui pro- 
IieriHitiim unretftrauied by the proeenoe 
and influence of family and friende. 
II in new home wan Hituatod in a beau- 
tiful valley, a<yoinlnK Uie mansion and 
groundn of <ine of Kuglajid*a wealthy 
LmilicH. But he wan too young and 
ignorant U) enjoy the picturesque in 
nature; and itxt ooniitantljr ocoupied 
witli the rlruduery of his daUy toils to 
lie ' HenniliJe of anything lieyond the 
]>reNiiure <if diacimfort and want. He 
waH regarde^l rather as a convenienoe 
to KuliMerve the winhefi of othem, than 
OH a mendier of the ffunily. II is nuurter, 
Ut the tnuie of nhoemaker added tliat 
of farmer; and when there was no 
work in the nhop, there wan always 
Tilcnty of it in the field. Alternating 
txitween thene two employments, the ap- 

{irentiee wa8 not hIow m (fiaooverinir that 
le Mt<>o<l a fine chaiKH) of being eiuier a 
very imliflcrent nhoemaker, or a very 

JuHiV farmer. Beaidee this, his peraonsl 
liHC(mifortH wr;re numerouH. To the 
c^iinfortH and (^^nveniences of life he 
wan an entire Htraiiger ; and, pasdng 
hiH dayn in riiga ana wretchcMlneaSy he 
liecam<! almoHt an re<;kleHs of life as he 
wan r«releHH of hiH own character, and 
of tlie rightit of otlierH. One of his 
chief troul)h)a waa with his mistress. 
Hhe waM diHpoHed Ut add to his other 
oHiueH in the family that of servaati 
lie knew remouatrance would avail 
uotliinu, and he had reeourMs to the 
ahrewdneaa and miaohief tliat exiled 
him fVom la^me. Hlie inHisted that he 
aliouhl bring water for the fionily ; but 
aomehow or other tlie pitcher always 
met with an accirlcnt in hia handa and 
he ha^l alwaya a plauaible reason lor it. 
But it hap|)ene<l ao off>en, tliat a stead- 
ing order was iHime<J to rfdease him 
fmrri bringing water, except when he 
evinced a }ierfeet willingneas tf> do it 
But hiM taatcH H^mght a wider field thsa 
tlie nhop and fknn of h'm master. Be 
lief^ame a leafier of the vicious boys 
of the parinh ; and HometlmsH a ibIUnsef 
of more depraved and wicked men. 
From robbing birdn' nesta he m»« 
eeeded to peculationa upon the garasins 
and orehardn of the neighbourhood: 
and ultimat^dy, while yet a boy, to 
aMalat in amuj^ing. Under these sif>» 
oumHtanees, with no abatement of tfao 
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bad treatment he always received in 
his jnaater^s house, he abeconded, in his 
Mventeenth year, with the intention of 
entering a inan*<^-war. He was led to 
thia aelection of his fature, by occurs 
renoea that, as little as he thought of it 
in its conception and frustration, had 
no small shajre in determining his sub- 
sequent career and his ultimate emi- 
nence. 

During his apprenticeship, a few 
nmnbers of the ^Weekly Entertainer'' 
were brought into his master's family. 
It contain^ many tales and anecdotes, 
which he read with great avidity. He 
was eepecially inter^ted in the narra- 
tlTes of adventures connected with the 
American war. Paul Jones, the Serapis, 
and the Bon Homme Bichard excited 
hii mind with a profound attraction. 
They mingled with his thoughts by day, 
and his dreams by night. He longed to 
be in a pirate-ahip, a thought natural to 
his perverted tastes and vicious habits. 
l%6re was also in the house an odd 
vohune of the history of England dur- 
ing the Commonwealth. These were 
lead again and i^ain, until, having 
nothing else to reatL they palled on his 
taste, and he turned aside to low and 
eoxrapting pleasures. It is true there 
was a BiUe in the house, but the com- 
mand to read it on the Sabbath, apart 
from a natural distaste for such read- 
hag, was an effectual bar to obedience. 
mth books, his life might have taken 
an earlier turn to rectitude. But he 
h»^ them not; and in the absence of 
neans to gratify the disposition to read, 
he almost lost the ability. Still his 
leading gave direction to thought, and 
supplied the material. It was imder 
the nufluence of thoughts thus bom in 
lis mind, that he abridged his appren- 
tioMhip by flight, and steered his course 
to Plymouth. When he set out on this 
adventure, he had but sixteen-pence- 
halfpeBny, and went by his home to 
iMsease his store. His father was ab- 
MnL and his mother, at a loss what to 
do, declined, but persuaded him to stay 
ill night, hoping his father might ^et 
home, and detain him, or transfer the 
matter of supplying his wants from 
hsnelfl The next morning, to the dis- 
may of his family, he was gone. But 
tiie ^ providence that shapes the ends *' 
ti life, hindered the consummation of 
to plana, checked his downward course, 
md turned his feet to the paths of vir- 
Im, vaafolneBS, and honour. His first 



night from home was spent in a hay- 
field. The next morning, a ferry and 
his breakfast took twopence of his 
stock of cash, and filled him with dis- 
may at its probable early consumption. 
Passing through Uskeare, with a view 
of replenishing his purse, he sought 
employment at his trade, but to provide 
the necessary implements nearly ex- 
hausted his means. He was soon re- 
duced to an extremity of hunger truly 
pitiable. His fellow workmen, seeing 
ne did not quit his work for dinner 
as they were accustomed to do, made 
some mquiry as to where he dined, 
when one oi them facetiously replied, 
"At the sign of the Mouth, to be sure." 
He endured the jibe, but to appease the 
urgent cravings of hunger, drew Ms 
apron-strings, and compressed his sto- 
mach into a smaller circle, and stitched 
away with the best heart he could 
summon to his aid. The next day, his 
employer, discovering he was a runa- 
way apprentice, dismissed him from the 
shop, iidvisins him to return to his 
master. Ere he left the door, his elder 
brother came in pursuit of him. His 
father, having accidentally heard where 
he was, sent for him. The message 
came at the time of need. He ordy 
consented to return, on condition that 
he was not to be sent back to St. 
Blazey. His indentures were subse- 
quently cancelled. 

Mr. Drew ever after considered this 
as the turning-point of his destiny. In 
later periods of^life, when fame, fortune, 
and &mily were his, he was accustomed 
te refer to these circumstances as occa- 
sions when his future destiny trembled 
on the beam, and a hair might have 
turned it down with a force that would 
have depressed and ruined him for 
ever. 

For some months after leaving Lis- 
keare, he remained with his father. He 
then went to the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, where for two years, or 
more, he pursued his trade with in- 
creasing profit to himself, but with 
very little improvement to his moral 
character. During this period, he came 
very near losing his life in a smuggling 
adventure, But it is said, on the autho- 
rity of one familiar with him at the 
time, there was a surprising mental 
development, especially m his readiness 
at repartee, and his powers of reason- 
ing ; so striking, indeed, that few were 
bold enough to provoke the one, or 
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engage the other. It made him pro- 
minent amongst his craftsmen, and 
gave great importance to his opinions. 
It was not from books, for he was still 
careless of them, bnt the friction of in- 
tercourse with men, the collision of 
mind with mind, that elicited thought, 
and awakened a faculty hitherto slum- 
bering in the repose of a profound 
ignorance. We shall see how, following 
this thread, he was led out of the laby- 
rinth of his vicious propensities, into a 
straight path of intelligent rectitude 
and virtuous activity. 

"The generoufl pride 
That glows in him who on himsolf relies, 
Entering the lists of life." 

In January, 1785, he removed to St. 
Austell, and became foreman, in his 
branch of trade, to a young man who 
carried on the business of a shoemaker, 
a saddler, and a bookbinder. It was 
here, and under these circumstances, 
that he renewed his acquaintance with 
books, and prosecuted the advantage 
under every conceivable discourage- 
ment. Speaking of his ignorance at 
this time, in after life, he said, " I was 
scarcely able to read, and almost totally 
unable to write. Literature was a term 
to which I could annex no idea. Gram- 
mar I knew not the meaning of. I was 
expert at follies, acute in trifles, and 
ingenious about nonsense." His writ- 
ing was compared to the "traces of a 
spider dipped in ink, and set to crawl 
on paper." On this foundation he be- 
gan to build ; and the finished super- 
structure was of magnificent propor- 
tions — glorious in its adornments, and 
durable as time. 

The shop of his master was frequented 
by a better class of persons than he had 
ever been brought into contact with ; 
and the topics of conversation were 
above the standard of his information. 
He listened to their discussions with a 
deep and painful consciousness of his 
own defects. Sometimes he was ap- 
pealed to, to decide a doubtful point. 
The appeal flattered, but humblea him. 
The desire to know was bom in his 
mind ; and he set himself to seek know- 
ledge. He examined dictionaries, added 
words to his small stock, and treasured 
them with a miser's care. Books came 
to be bound ; he read their titles, and 
gleaned ideas from their pages; and 
truth began to dawn on the darkness 
of his mind. ^'The more I read," he 



sayu, "the more I felt my own igno- 
rance; and the more I felt my igno- 
rance, the more invincible became my 
energy to surmount it. Every leisure 
moment was now employed in reading 
one thing or other." He could com- 
mand but very little leisure. Lank 
poverty and clamorous want cried out 
against every pause in his employment. 
" From early chime to vesper bell," and 
deep in the night, he was doomed to 
hammer heel-taps, and stitch on soles, 
while his own soul was aHve with the 
desire to know. "Where there's a will, 
there's a way." He had "the will," 
and he fomid "the way." He was 
obliged to eat ; and he would make it 
a meal for soul and body. He took a 
book to his repast ; and crammed ideas 
in his mind, and food into his stomach 
at the same time. Digestion in both 
departments was not incompatible witli 
stitching. In this way, five or six pages 
were mastered at a meal. 

At an early stage of his new intel- 
lectual life, a gentleman brought Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding to 
]ye bound. It was a new conception to 
his mind. He had never heard of it 
before. He pored over its pages with 
a fascination as profound as a philoso- 
pher's joy at a new discovery — a sensa- 
tion as new and thrilling as a child's 
over his first toy-book, and drank in 
his reasonings with a zest as transport- 
ing and heartfelt. It was as when a 
new star blazes in the telescope of the 
astronomer. But its magnitude was 
greater than a star. It was a new world 
with its suns and systems, tJiat filled 
his soul from horizon to zenith with 
brilliant images and gorgeous hopes. 
The continent of mind was spread out 
before him. What would he not haTa 
given to own that world of thought! 
"I would willingly have laboured a 
fortnight to have the books." Could 
his desire be more forcibly expressed t 
Again, he says, " I had then no concep- 
tion that they could be obtained mar 
money." How priceless did he consider 
them. But they were soon carried 
away ; and his mind felt as if the mm 
had gone down in the early momingp 
Yet thejr left a luminous track behind 
them, nch and glorious as a western 
sky when the sun has gone to waken 
the song of gladness in other nlim^ia, 
Years passed before he saw the lEamkj 
again, yet the impression was never 
lost from his mind. "This book set all 
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mjBOul to think, to feel, and to reason, 
from all without, and from all within. 
It gave the first metaphysical turn to 
mj mind; and I cultivated the little 
knowledge of writing which I had ac- 
q^nired, in order to put down my reflec- 
tions. It awakened me from my stupor, 
and induced me to form a resolution to 
abandon the grovelling views which I 
had been accustomed to entertain." 
Heretofore no specific object, besides 
the general one of improvement, had 
ffuided his efforts. Locke awakened 
his inquiries, and concentrated his 
mental enerfides. Its influence was 
powerful npfn every period, and on 
every undertaking, of his subsequent 
career. 

It was about the same time that 
another and a sublimer change was 
wrought in the moral nature of Mr. 
Drew. A mother's hand had scattered 
the seeds of life over the soil of his 
young heart. In childhood and youth 
it seemed to have fallen on stony 
ground. It had brought forth no fruit 
unto righteousness. Sut now the seed 
had germinated long after the hand of 
the sower was still in the grave. The 
i^parent instrumental cause of his 
religious quickening was the remark- 
ably triumphant death of his brother. 
Thiis awakened reflection on the folly 
and wickedness of his own life, and the 
aimless nature of his pursuits. These 
impressions were strengthened under 
the ministry of the then youthful, but 
now world-known and honoured Adam 
Clarke. Coincident with these things, 
the deathless work of that — 

<< Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told 

tale 
Sweet fiction and plain truth alike pre- 

vaQ:" 

The Pilgrim's Progress — gave shape to 
his thoughts, and direction to his life. 
The infusion of the religious element 
into his nature was a most important 
epoch in his existence. It gave tone 
to his feelings, sprightliness and vigour 
to his mind, purity and decision to his 
character. Ix brought him into a new 
atmosphere of being, placed new and 
Taster objects before his mind, and 
stirred the profound depths of his in- 
tellectual and moral nature with higher 
aspirations, and a more ennobling am- 
bition. Old things were passed away ; 
and a new life, stretching outward and 
upward, blending usefumess and hap- 



piness, the rewards of virtue with the 
conquests of duty, was mapped on his 
soul in lines of fire, traced by the finger 
of God. Henceforth, in the contemma- 
tion of his life, we perceive not only a 
new direction, but a fuller development 
of mental energy; and trace the appli- 
cation of his powers to subjects respect- 
ing truth, duty, and God, that religious 
conviction alone could suggest or sup- 
port. He is no longer ambitious to 
tread the deck of a pirate-ship. The 
past is forgotten ; or exists as a mourn- 
ful remembrance. A purer principle 
is implanted in his nature. It has 
taken root in his heart ; its foliage and 
its fruits distinguish and adorn his 
subsecjuent career. 

It IS not to be supposed that his 
difficulties either in netting bread or 
books had ceased, ^ey were still at 
the flood-tide. He was still "inured 
to poverty and toil." He had entered 
into business for himself^ but on a scale 
exceedingly limited. Dr. Franklin's 
" Way to Wealth," of which he pos- 
sessed a copy, was hia chart. "Poor 
Richard " gave pithy but very excellent 
advice to poor Sammy Drew. Eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, " the 
sound of his hammer" might be heard. 
He had borrowed five pounds to begin 
business ; and it was only at the expi- 
ration of a year that he was able to 
return it. But his business, and his 
own character for industry and inte- 
grity, were established. He was in 
the wai/ to wealth. His desire, how- 
ever, was not inordinate. He only 
wished to be able to spare some mo- 
ments from constant toil, to the pui^ 
poses of reading and study. In a few 
years, this object was accomplished, 
and he found himself at liberty to pur- 
sue his long-cherished scheme of mental 
improvement. But the best-concerted 
schemes sometimes fail. His were 
nearly wrecked by politics. He was 
saved by an incident as singular as it 
was effectual. During the American 
war everybody was a politician. In 
his boyhood ne took sides with the 
Colonies. He had not yet changed his 
opinions ; and there was danger of 
political discussion engaging his atten- 
tion to the exclusion or detriment ot 
his more important mental occupations. 
From this hazard he was preserved by 
an incident which may be given in hia 
own language. 

A friend one day remarked to him 
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"Hr. Drew, more than once I h&ve 
heard you quote th&t expression — 

'Whore ignonuice is bliss, 'tis folly to ba 



Yon quote it as being true ; bnt how 
are we to niulerstand it )" 

"I can give yon," he replied, "an 
instance m>m my own eiperience. 
"When I began burasesa, I was a great 
politician- My roaster's shop had Deeu 
a chosen place for political discussion, 
and ttiere,l8uppose, I acquired my fond- 
ness for such dettttes. For the first 
year I had too much to do and to think 
about to indulge m^ propensity for 
politdcs ; but after getting a little ahead 
in the world, I began to dip into these 
matters a^^n. very soon I entered 
as deeply into newspaper argument as 
if my livelihood depended on it. My 
shop was often filled with loungers, 
who came to canvass public measures ; 
and now and then I went into my 
neighbours' houses on a similar errand. 
This encroached on my time ; and I 
fonnd it necessary sometimes to work 
till midnight, to make up for the hours 
I had lost. One night, after my shut- 
ters were closed, and I was bu^y em- 
ployed, some little urchin who was 
passing the street put his mouth to the 
key-hde of the door, and, with a shrill 
pipe, cried out, ' Shoemaker I shoe- 
ntaker I work by night aud nm about 
by day '.'" 

"And did vou," inquired his iriend, 
" pursue the toy with your stirrup, to 
chastise him for his insolence 1" 

" No, no. Had a pistol been fired 
off at my ear, I could not have been 
more dismayed or confounded. I 
dropped my work, saying to myself 
'True, true! but you sliaU never have 
that to say of me again.' I have never 
forgotten it ; and while I recollect any- 
thing, I never shall. To me it was the 
voice of God ; and it has been a word 
in season throughout my life. I 
learned from it not to leave till to- 
morrow the work of to-day, or to idle 
■when I ought to be working. From 
that time I turned over a new leaf I 
ceased to venture on the restless sea of 
polilics, or bauble myself about mat- 
tOTB which did not concern me. The 
bliss of ignorance on political topics I 
often experienced in after life ; — the | 
folly of teing wise my early history j 
shows." 

It is not often that a boyish freak | 



confers such a blessing npon man and 
the world. It was sport to him, but a 
life's blessing to his intended victim. 
It checked and cured a bod habit, and 
gave a &esh impetus to the struggle to 
ascend the hill of knowledge. ThaokL 
a thousand times, for t£at piece ol 
midnight mischief 1 

" Ail t who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The Bteep where Fame's proud temple 
Bhinea afar i " 

This is the utterance extorted bj the 
pangs of intellectual labour. How ex- 
quisitely must it have been felt at each 
stage of his course, every step of his 
ascent, by Mr. Drew, Between ttie 
point on which he stood, and the foot 
of the hill, what vast fields stretched 
their broad and interminable leugliu 
before him. Each was fresh ndth 
flowers, allnring to taste, attractive to 
the eye, fair to the vision, and flattering 
to hope as " the tree of knowledge " to 
the mother of the human race. Bnt 
when he essayed to enter. 



Industry and eeooomv had " brokeit 
the neck of his difGcuIties," and left 
him with some degree of leisure to 
pursue his ruling passion, — the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Foesessed of the 
opportunity for improvement, he in- 
creased his efforts, and enlarged hia 
plans of acquiring information. Fugi- 
tive thoughts— those first and bast 
teachings of truth — were preserved 
with an aTarieious care. Even while at 
work he kept writing materials at his 
aide, to note the processes of his miqd, 
and fix, beyond the possibility of fbr- 
getfulneas, the outlines of arKuments 
on such subjects as engaged hu atten- 
tion for the time. But he had not yet 
fixed upon any plan of study, any one 
subject or science that was to ei|gr<W 
his efforts or absorb his powers. Tfi " 
one desire was to know, to grow in 
wisdom and knowledge. He vaq an 
the shore. The broad sea of truth WW 
before him. He wished to sound it> 
depths, not to skim its crested watqi. 
We shall see what determined bw 

" The sciences lay before me, I di»- 
3overed charms in each, but waa iiu Mft 
to embrace them all, and hemtatad in 
making a selection. I had laftmeil tjiat 
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At firat I felt such an attachment to 
astronomy, that I reaolv.jd to confine 
my Tiews to liie Btudy of that acienco ; 
but I Bcton found myaelf too defective 
in arithmetic to make any proficiency. 
Uodem history was my neit object ; 
but I quickly discovered that 



given bia luime to fame, and will waft 

it to immortality, were written, not in 
the solitude of the study, but amidst 
the hammering of heel-tapa and the 
cries of children. He had no study- 
no retirement. "I write," he said, 
" amid the cries and cradles of my 
children, and frequently when I review 
what I have written, endeavour to cul- 
tivate 'the art to blot.'" During the 



books and time were necessary than I ' "*■"";" "'^ ^ "> "'o'' ' uurmg tlie 
could either pui'chaae or spare and on ■^' °^ *^'^ ^"""^ "^^ shreds and 
■ history was ab^doned. i ^ ■ L ,■*' J''k"^';' , J?** lu-gument 



In the region of metaphyei™ . 
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path, but I determined to enter, and 
accordingly began to tread it." 

Poverty selected the field on which 
he waa to win his triumphs, and carve 
liisway to usefulness and honoui. It 
was indeed a thorny path, hedged 
with difficulties. He entered itwiUi a 
giant's ener^. The immaterial world, 
witt its empires of being, its un&,thi>'"- 

ible entities, micaused causes, eudl 

organizations, mysterious laws, and 
i:hainlesa powers, was the world 
through which hs was to roam with 
the freedom of a freebom citizen. The 
map of that world already existed 
oiitliue in his own intellectual a 



.1 intellectual and 
moral being. His 

door of entrance ._ 

^ritual existences of which 
" Millions — wait the earth uns 
Whetlier we wake or Bleep.'' 
In such 
would bo 



nursing chair beside the kitchen 
lire. Here, with the beUows on his 
knees for a desk, and the usual culi- 
nary and domestic matters in progress 
around him, hjs works, prior to 1606, 
were chiefly written." 

The first production of Mr. Drew's 
pen was a defence of Christianity, in 
answer to what a celebrated Irish 
t endless ^""^^tor has called "that moat abomi- 
i= n,,^ I "filjle abomination of all abominable 
abominations, ' Tom Paine's Age of 
Eeaaon.' " It was elicited by cireum- 
stances no less attractive in their 
nature than they proved to be bene- 
ficial to the spiritual interests of one 
own" h^ino" n^lTiB ' °^ *''* iw^rti^a. Amongst the friends 

to ttai^.S 3 1 1"™, "■ ^A "'" s |>" 'i,""^ 



pursuits and the attractions of 
panding intellect, was a young gentle- 
man, a surgeon, schooled in the writings 
»f Volt^re, Kousseau, Gibbon, and 
study, the heaviest draft Biune. Confirmed in infidelity him- 
' ' mental organ- ^f, he sought to shake the religious 



ism. Beading waa the smallest part of convictions of the pious and strong- 
its labour. Eeflection — -deep, earnest, '• minded, but humble shoemaker. They 
J L.J — a...!.. - I- . .1 jj^ frequently discussed abstruse 



protracted reflection,— ia wiiich tht 
soul turned inward upon itaelf, sur- 
^ayed, aa in a mirror, the unseen world 
of life, activity, and inmiortality, was 
the first and ceaseless demand of the 
fubject. The difBculties of his start 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
eoMgy that triumphed over them, had 
tininsntly qualified bini for the toils of 
lis new career. Heading filled his 
IwBore: reflection occupied him while 
)t work. He possessed, in a remark- 
>b)e degree, the power of abstracting 
big mind fr^m surrounding objects, and 
filing it, like a leech, upon whatever 
tibjeot occupied his act'jntion. He 
sonld read, and rock the cradle ; and 
111 profounjest mental investigations 
■m often earned on amidst the din of 
iniMBticaflbJni. His woi^ which have 



questions of ethics ; especially the 
nature of evidence, and the primary 
source of moral principles. When 
Paine's " Age cf Eeaaon " appeared, he 
procured it, and fortified hmiaelf with 
its objections against Revelation ; and, 
assuming a bolder tone, commenced an 
undisguised attack on the Bible. Find- 
ing his own arguments ineffeotual, be 
ErofliBred the loan of the book, stipn- 
iting that he should read it attentively, 
and give his opinions with oandow 
after a careful inspection. During its 
perusal the various points of its attack 
on Christianity were brought under 
discussion. Mi. Drew made notes ot 
these conversations. Ere they closed, 
the surgeon began to waver in his oou 
fidence m the "Age of Beason;" and 
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the ultimate result was that he trans- 
ferred his doubts from the Bible to 
Paine, and died an humble believer in 
the truth of Christianity, and in cheer- 
ful hope of the glory, honour, aind im- 
mortality it brings to liffht. The notes 
of Mr. Drew were suosequently re- 
modelled and oflfered to the public. Its 
appearance produced a powerful im- 
pression in oehalf of religion, then 
most virulently assailed by the com- 
bined forces of French Atheism and 
English Deism. It placed its author 
upon commanding ground as a pro- 
found thinker and a skilful debater; 
and attracted to him a larger class 
of more distiuj^uished and powerful 
firiends. This mrst-bom of Ms brain 
was published in 1799. It was followed 
in rapid succession by several other 
pampnlets ; one a poem of six hundred 
lines, rich in thought, but too local in 
subject, and less mnciful than popular 
taste in " the art of poetry " required ; 
the other was a defence of his church 
against the attack of one in whom the 
qualities of author, magistrate, and 
clergyman were blended. His defence 
was as successful in refuting the as- 
sault, as it was, in the mil(mess and 
manliness of its spirit, in converting the 
assailant into a personal friend. 

In 1802, Mr. Drew issued a larger 
work, a volume alone sufficient to stamp 
his name with immortally. It was on 
the "Immortality and Lnmateriality 
of the Human Soul." It is a master- 
piece of profound thinking, acute rea- 
soning, and logical accuracy. The 
English language boasts no superior 
work on the sul^ect. 

It made a strong impression on the 
pu>)lic mind, and attracted a large num- 
ber of learned men to the obscure, but 
profound, metaphysician of St. Austell. 
The history of the volume furnishes an 
interesting page in the life of author- 
ship. When finished, it was oflfered to 
a Cornish publisher for the sum of 
ten pounds. But he could not risk 
such an amount on the work of one 
" unknown to fame." It was then pub- 
lished by subscription, and the edition 
was exliausted long before the demand 
for it was supplied. Many years after 
this, Dr. Clarke said Mr. Drew was 
" a child in money matters." The oc- 
casion before us justifies the remark. 
Afraid of the risk of a second edition, 
he sold the copyright to a British book- 
seller for twenty pounds and thirty 



copies of the work. Before the expi- 
ration of the copyright, it had passed 
through four editions in England, 
two in America ; and had been trans- 
lated and published in France. The 
author survived the twenty-eight years 
of the copyright, and it became his 
property. He then gave it a final re- 
vision^ and sold it for two hundred and 
fifty pounds. A fact that proves its 
sterling value. 

His Essay on the Soul was followed, 
in the course of a few years, by another 
work, not less abstruse, and certainly 
not less important to the future des- 
tiny of the human r^ce : " The Identity 
and Ceneral Besurrection of the 
Human Body." His former work had 
sui-prised the critics of the day. This 
confounded them. They knew not 
what to think of the man ; and they 
were afraid to adventure in a review, 
upon the vast and profound ocean of 
metaphysics, over which he sailed witii 
the freedom of a rover, bearing a flag 
that held out a challenge to the worl<L 
The editors of several Reviews, as did 
also the publisher, courted a criticism 
of the work. But they could find no 
one able and willing to attempt it. At 
length one of them ventured to ask the 
author for a criticism on his own work, 
as the only person competent to do it 
justice. The request stirred his indig- 
nation. " Such things," was his reply, 
"may be among the tricks of trade; 
but 1 will never soil my fingers with 
them." But it went not without a 
notice. It was reviewed in two weeks. 
But the verdict of the public is re- 
corded in the fact of the rapid sale of 
nearly fifteen hundred copies. 

The improvement of Mr. Drew's 
circumstances has been spoken of. He 
had not grown rich. The gain of a liiUe 
time for mental pursuits, was all the 
wealth his literary labours had secnred. 
His publications gave him fiune as an 
author, and attracted friendbs ardent 
and anxious to assist him; but ther 
contributed very little to his release 
from the daily avocations of his shop. 
He was still poor ; and, to sain dai^ 
bread for himself and his fanmy, he was 
compelled to " stick to his last." ISven 
at this period of his life, he concluded 
a letter to a distinguished antiquarian, 
of London, with the remark ; " I am. 
now writing on a piece of leatiier, and. 
have no time to copy or correct." Yel^ 
in reading his pages^ while the mind k^ 
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stretched to its utmost tension to com- 
pass the depth and elevation of his 
thoughts, it is almost impossible to 
realize iii&t they were written on a 
piece of leather in the midst of his 
workmen, or in the chimney comer, 
with a bellows on his knee, and with 
one foot rocking a brawling child to 
sleep. It is, nevertheless, a rcSlity ; and 
adds new confirmation to the hack- 
neyed remark that " truth is stranger 
than fiction." As late as 1809, I^-o- 
fessor Kidd, of Aberdeen, wrote to him 
as follows : " When I read your ad- 
dress, I admired your mind, and felt 
for your family ; and firom that mo- 
ment began to revolve how I might 
assist merit emer^g from hardships. 
I have at length conceived a way 
which will in all likelihood, put you 
and your dear infants in independence.'* 
The plan of the Professor was to in- 
duce Mr. Drew to enter the lists for a 
prize of twelve hundred pounds for an 
essay on " The Being and Attributes of 
God." He entered, but did not win, 
much to the sorrow of his kind-hearted 
adviser. But the work, in two volumes, 
was subsequently published, and aug- 
mented the fame of " The Metaphysical 
Shoemaker.'* 

By the agency of his friend. Dr. 
Clarke, he was engaged to write for 
several Reviews, " receiving — guineas 
for every printed sheet." He also 
commenced lecturing to classes on 
grammar, history, geography, and as- 
tronomy. Several years were spent 
in these employments. They paved 
his way, and prepared him te enter a 
larger field of labour, on a more ele- 
vated platform of life. 

In 1819 he was invited to Liverpool, 
to take the management of the ^' Impe- 
rial Magazine," published by the Cax- 
tons. He accepted it, and parted with 
his awl and ends. This was a new 
enterprise, both to the editor and the 
proprietor. But it succeeded to admi- 
ration. His own reputation attracted 
seven thousand patrons at the start. 
Whatever may have been the tastes of 
Mr. Drew as to dress, he had never 
been in circumstances that allowed of 
much attention to his personal appear- 
ance. The family of Dr. Clarke, who 
now resided near Liverpool, and who 
were warmly attached to him, set 
themselves to reform his costume, and 
polish his manners. An epigram of 
the Doctor's comprises a rufl-length 
likeness of the figure he presented. 



" Long was the man, and long was his hair, 
And long was the coat which this long 
man did wear." 

He was passive under the manage- 
ment of his young friends ; and they 
did not pause until a manifest change 
in the outside man was effected. When 
he next visited St. Austell, he was 
congratulated upon his juvenile appear- 
ance. "These girls of the Doctor's," 
he said, " and their acquaintances, have 
thus metamorphosed me." His resi- 
dence at Liverpool was abridged by 
the burning of the Caxton establish- 
ment. The proprietors resolved to 
transfer their business to London ; and 
they could not leave their able and 
popular editor behind them. He ac- 
cordingly repaired to the metropolis. 
Here all ' the works issued from the 
Caxton ^ess passed under his super- 
vision. He augmented his own fame, 
and multiplied the number of his 
learned friends. Of his labours he 
says : " Besides the magazine, I have 
at this time six different works in 
hand, either as author, compiler, or 
corrector. 'Tis plain, therefore, I do 
not want work ; and while I have 
strength and health, I have no desire 
^ lead a life of idleness; yet I am 
sometimes oppressed with unremitting 
exertion, and occasionally sigh for 
leisure which I cannot command." 
But leisure came not till the weary 
wheels of life stood still in 1833. 

A Chinese proverb says, " Time and 
patience will change a mulberry leaf 
mto a silk dress." They have wrought 
greater wonders than this in the intel- 
lectual and moral world. As illus- 
trative of their power in any pursuit 
of life, how attractive and impressive 
are the incidents in the history of the 
poor Shoemaker of St. Austell. Through 
their agency, vice, ignorance, and po- 
verty were transmuted into virtue, 
knowledge, and independence ; a youth 
of idleness was followed by a manhood 
of industrious diligence, and an age 
dignified by success in the noblest 
aspirations that can swell the human 
breast. To the student, the lover ot 
knowledge, the aspirant for literary 
distinction and usefulness, such histo- 
ries have a voice whose utterance is a 
melody of encouragement. Drew's 
life is a beacon blazing on the coast of 
time ; himself a star of the first magni- 
tude, brilliant in the firmament of 
truth, serene in its orbit, endless i^ thp 
sweep of its influence. 
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BOGER WILLIAMS. 

EooER "Willi ABW was the founder and 
lawgiver of the Btato of Bhodo Island 
in America. I£e waH lx)rn at (Jonwyl 
Cayo, near Lampeter, in the County 
of Cannarthen, 8<iuth VValen, in 1600. 
IIiB father was a Hiiiuli landed [in>- 
prietor, and lived upon liiw anamtral 
entate, called MdCHtroiM/pi^ in the 
hamlet of Mae«troiddyn. There are no 
records however of hi« early lift}, and 
we are loft entirely in the (lark njHpect- 
ing the character of hiH parentH. It 
1h neverthelcHM. more tlian probable that 
they were Goa-fearing ppople, and that 
Kotfer waH nurtured and brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. For, t<iwar(fH 
the cloHC of \m long life he BayH, " From 
my childhood, now about thn^rjHcore 
yearH, the Father of lightH and uienticH 
touched my floul with a love t<> hiniwilf, 
to hw only begotten the tru(» Ijord 
Johuh, and to hiH holy HcriiitunjH." It 
Ih at all events certain, tnat love to 
(lod wa8 the governing influence; of 
hi>i life, and the rule of all hin actiouH 
and enterprizea. We Hhall have am{ile 
opp^jrtanity hereafter to prove the 
truth of thiH aHHortion, an<l to net forth 
the practical rertultH of the religioji 
which ho profeiwed. h\)T no one vtiiH 
ever more fiiithful U) \m convictionH, 
more devoUjd to hin MaHt<5r'H work, 
or more uiieeaHing in hm eifortn to 
promote thcj tcsmporal an well an the 
Hplritual liappinoHH of \\\a fellow men. 
With him, religion wa« a vital and all- 
almorbing principle ; not a theory, but 
a divine reality, expanding the living 
Hpirit within him, and filling him with 
a boundloHH and immeaHurable love. 
II once hiH life waH full of l^auty, and 
luiorned with all the virtuen and grticeH 
which mark the highent (JhriHtian 
character. It m at onrM? cheering and 
ennobling to behold how bravely he 
\mvn himself under the burden of his 
great difficulties ; with what forgivemjHS 
and compassion he regards his ixir- 
secutors ; how readily he helpH tnem 
in their necessiti^^s ; and how firmly, 
and yet meekly and lovingly, h(} insists 
upon the truth which separates him 
from his brethren. This truth, viz., 
that the civil nuigistrate has no right 
to interfere in any matters of conscience, 
li« carricjd with him inU; the wilder- 
nt^HH, after his banishment from New 
Knghind for maintaining it, and finally 
incorporated it in the constitution of 



the Oolony which he founded in Bhode 
Island. 

Williams was the first man thst 
made the grand principle of toleraticm 
the foundation of government. Up 
to his time, and indeed long afberwafcU, 
there was a Tery imperfect apprehen- 
sion of religious freedom. ProtestMii- 
ism had certainly announced the right 
of private judgment, the right of every 
man to think and act according to 
the dictates of his own eonscienoe, 
but such was the power and influence 
of hunmn trarlition and authority, that 
no man could exercise this right with 
impunity, if he violated either the 
one or the other. From the reign of 
Henry tlui Eighth downwards, the state 
had always Tsjen invested with the 
p<jwer of punishing refractory confessors 

persons, that is, who could not sanc- 
tion the established doctrines and 
the established modes of worship. 
iOcclesiasticfil synods arrogated to 
themselves the right of giving their 
own inter|)ret'ition to the sacred scrip- 
tures ; they abjured the Pope of Rome, 
tf) set themselves up in his place ; and 
fjrivateconM(;ienees were made amenable 
to these priestly tribunals. Even the 
Furitiins, to whom we owe so much, and 
who claimed so much for themselves, 
would recognize no nuin as a Christian 
who diffcjHjd from them in what they 
held — and what essentiallv were, per- 
haps —points of serif itural doctrine : and 
many of their great leaders denounced 
unliniit^jd toleration, as subversive of 
Christianity, of public morals, and of 
social law and order. The great dis- 
tinguishing principle, therefore, which 
lies at the r>as(j of Iir)gor Wiiliams*s 
character as a minister, a public teadher 
and a lawgiver, is, as rvcfore stater!, 
this : that he denied the right of councils 
to declare what men should believe 
in relation to the scriptures, and of the 
state to punish them for disbelief. A 
man's belief, he sitid, rested between 
him and Cod : aliandon this truth, and 
we open the door U) endless persecutions 
and all manner of evil feelings and un- 
ch r istian ways. For h imself ne adopted 
this truth witli the fervour of^ an 
afKjstle, and practised it in all his 
dealings with m(;ri. Intimidation, suf- 
fering, sconi, contumely, and wrong, 
could not make him swerve one step 
from his purpose, or move him from 
the high vantage ground which he 
fissumed and occupied. The history 
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of tiiis man, therefore, is intensely 
interesting and instmctiye. The tnie 
mutyr spirit was in him — the trae 
Christiaii spirit ; and he "was certainly 
€De of the wisest and most learned 
Ben of his time. E^en thoea good 
old Puritans who condemned him at 
Boston for his specnlatiye opinions. 
honoured him for his character and 
CSiristian virtaes. Not a breath of 
dander ever stained his spotless name, 
eren when theological hatred was at 
ts highest, and all the passions which 
Irigotry and a mistaken zeal engender 
and call forth were most actire against 
Idm. 

There was no selfishness in his natnre, 
no pride, no vindictiyeness. Prom first 
to last he was a noble-minded, great 
hearted, wise and pions Christian. 
His devotion to his Colony and the 
immense sacrifices which he made for 
it, are beyond all praise, and prove him 
to be as patriotic as he was godly. 

One cannot but regret that so little 
is known of hi^ early life, and that we 
have no means of tracing the growth 
of his mind and character from youth to 
manhood. His ffood parents, no doubt, 
sowed the seed which subsequently 
germinated and produced so beneficent 
a harvest. But we can only infer this 
from the passage already quoted from 
Williams's letters — ^we have no authen- 
tic account of them. It appears, how- 
ever, fi^m the archives of the Univer- 
sity, that he entered Jesus College at 
Oxford, in 1624, on the 30th of April, 
when he was only eighteen years of 
age. He had previously lived for a 
short time in London, and had attracted 
the notice of Sir Edward Coke, the 
great lawyer, by the accuracy of his 
short-hand notes of speeches delivered 
in ihe Star Chamber. He was not then 
more than fifteen years old, but why he 
was in London, or for what object, does 
not appear. In a note attached to one 
of Williams's letters, which he address- 
ed long afterwards to Mrs. Sadleir, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke, it is 
stated that -the good knight sent Wil- 
liams, out of real liking for him and 
his talents, to Sutton's Hospital, now 
the Charter House ; and the records of 
the Hospital show that he was elected 
a scholar of that Institution, June 25th, 
1021, and that he obtained an exhibi- 
tian, Jttly 9th, 1624. 

Hew long Williams remained at Ox- 
ftvd tiiere are no means of determining ; 



but his writings, and his communion 
with some of the finest schoburs of 
England and America, prove that he 
did not neglect the opportunity of 
learning which the beneficence <n Sir 
Edwara had thrown into his way. It 
IB said that after Williams had gradu- 
ated, he studied law for a short time, 
under his great patron ; and it is cer- 
tain that his public documents con- 
nected with Bhode Island, bear evidence 
of great legal skill and knowledge. But 
there is no good authority for this 
statement, although it is by no means 
improbable. One thing, however, is 
clear, viz., that he was admitted to 
Holy Orders in the Church of Eogland 
before his arrival in America ; and 
from a passage in his reply to the Bev. 
John Cotton, where he speaks of riding 
with that gentleman and the Bev. Mr. 
Hooker to and from Semprinffham, it 
is not unlikely that he was settled over 
some church in Lincolnshire. Mr. Cot- 
ton was for twenty years a miTiiirfftr in 
Boston, before he went to America, and 
Dr. Williams was, during the greater 
part of that time, Bishop of iSnooln. 
Now, the fact that Cotton was a 
-purely evangelical man, and an op- 
ponent of uie oppressions, persecor 
tions, and foolish formalisms invented 
or restored by Archbishop Laud, and 
that Dr. Williams was known to fiivour 
the Puritan yiews, renders the suppo- 
sition that Boger Williams was Bettled 
in the diocese of Lincoln very probable. 
For he would naturally seek for the 
fellowship and spiritual communion of 
related souls, and plant himself where 
he would be freest to follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience in regard 
to preaching and worship. At le^rth, 
however, when Cotton, Hooker, Hig- 
ginson, and other godly ministers, hiui 
been prohibited, by the influence of 
Laud, to preach any more in their own 
way, Williams — ^who must either preach 
in hU, or not at all — seems to have 
abandoned his charge, and to have fled 
to America^ for ^freedom to worship 
God." 

- He accordingly arrived at Boston on 
the 5th of February, 1631, after a voy- 
age of sixty-six days, in the Lyon, 
having sailed from Bristol Eleven 
years before, the Pilgrim Fathers, as 
the first colonists of New England are 
called, landed on the same Siores, in 
the little ship, May Flotoer, and estab- 
lished themsSves at a place wMdi they 
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called Plymouth. They were also driven 
from their native country for conscience' 
sake, and from 1608 to 1620 (which last 
date is the period when thev landed on 
the shores of Massachusetts), they were 
exiles at Leyden. in Holland, for this 
cause. Now on the arrival of Williams, 
they had built up a republic and a 
civilization. Various settlements known 
by the name of the " Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay '* had sprung up, and the 
whole were constituted a body politic 
and corporate, by the royal charter of 
Charles I., executed 1629, with power 
to elect annually their own Governor 
from the free men of the Bay, their 
Deputy Governor and eighteen assist- 
ants, and to enact their own laws, 
which were to be according to the 
spirit of the laws of England. They 
were now absolute, therefore, in their 
own right, and, having such powers — 
such large immunities and liberties 
awarded to them — they attracted great 
numbers of Nonconformists from the 
mother country, amongst whom were 
200 imder the charge of the Eev. Francis 
Higginson, 1629. Two years later — as 
we nave seen — Roger Williams also 
came amongst them ; and here we- 
must inquire, for a moment, into the 
real condition — so far as spiritual free- 
dom is concerned — of these colonies at 
that time. 

The truth is, and we say it with 
sorrow, that they did not know what 
spiritual freedom was ; — that is to say, 
what liberty of conscience was. They 
had dissented from prelacy, and had 
been persecuted by the prelatical party 
in England for that dissent, which in 
thdr case they deemed to be absolutely 
wrong ; but they would not allow any 
one to dissent from themy without in 
their turn becoming persecutors. The 
Bible was God's word, and they were 
the interpreters of it. If any one dif- 
fered with them, they invoked the 
power of the civil magistrate to punish 
him, to imprison or to banish him. 
This was the grand error of the Refor- 
mation itself ; for, by allying the state 
with the church, the early reformers 
recognized the right of the state to rule 
the church, and coerce the consciences 
of the people to the established formu- 
lary of belief. It was placing the 
macistrate upon the throne of God, 
andignorinfi^ the liberty of tiie human 
soul. Neither the Puritaas of New 
ISnglaad, nor, indeed, the religious 



parties in Old England, saw this : they 
had not yet ^own out of the politied 
idea of the Reformation ; ana it re- 
quired lonff years of thought and stro^ 
gle to en^le them, and the reliffioiu 
world, to see that God alone coiud be 
man's judge in matters of consdeQce. 

Roger Williams was the pioneer of 
this truth in the new colonies, and, 
as we said, the first incorporator of it 
in the government of a state. A short 
time after his arrival in America^ he 
became an assistant to the Bev. Mr. 
Skelton, pastor of the church at Salem. 
The magistrates, however, interfered 
to prevent his appointment, on account 
of certain opinions he held, which wer& 
they said, a " breach of the first table. 
The general court of the colony met also 
at Boston, and expressed their disap- 
probation in the matter, desiring t£e 
church of Salem to annul the contract 
This, however, they would not do ; and 
boldly stood out against the magis- 
trates, regarding the attempt made to 
coerce them as unjust ana arbitrary. 
On the 18th of May following, Willianu 
took the necessary oath, and became a 
freeman of the colonies. On the same 
day the general court ordered, " That 
no man for the time to come shall be 
admitted to the freedom of the body 
politicj but such as are members of some 
of the churches within the limits of the 
same." This suicidal policy could not 
fail to arouse the spirit of WiUiamcf, 
and make him warn the government 
of the dangerous consequences which 
must inevitably result from it. "It 
was," he said, " to pluck up the roots 
and foundations of all common society 
in the world ; to turn the garden and 
paradise of the church and saints into 
the field of the civil state of the world, 
and to reduce the world to the first 
chaos or confusion." For, "not only 
was the door of calling to magistracy 
shut against natural and unregenerate 
men, though excellently fitted for civil 
offices, but also against the best and 
ablest servants of God, except they be 
entered into church estate.'' Such were 
the views and speeches of WilUams 
upon this extraordinary enactment 
which it was soon afterwards found 
necessary to repeal. The magistrate!, 
however, never forgave him or the 
church at Salem, for acting against their 
expressed wishes and remonstranoe^ 
but commenced and continued a oouzw 
of systematic oppression and peneoflnr 
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tion against them. At l8.st Williams 
-was oUiged to leave, and took refuge in 
the colony of Plymouth. Here he be- 
came assistant to the Key. Kalph Smith ; 
and Governor Bradford speaks in terms 
of the warmest affection and reverence 
for >^iTn during his stay there. The 
Puritans of Plymouth were wiser and 
more scriptuiil in their notions of 
church government than the colonists 
of Massachusetts ; they had entirely 
separated from the church of England 
before they left Holland ; and it was a 
fundamental maxim with them, that 
the temporal power could have no au- 
thority over the church. Hence the 
general peace and prosperity of that 
colony, and the cordial welcome which 
greeted Williams on his arrival, and 
the respect which was paid him during 
his residence amongst them. 

The condition of the colonies, with 
respect to defence against the Indians, 
was at this time anything but satisfac- 
tory. They were not bound together 
by any act of federation ; but were iso- 
lated, and consequently weak. It was 
in the power of the Indians, by a gene- 
ral rising, to have cut them aU off, root 
and branch ! And the colonists seem 
to have been aware of this, although 
for a long time afterwards they took 
no steps for mutual defence. Williams 
however, not only saw the danger to 
which they were exposed, but deter- 
mined to prevent it falling upon them, 
if possible, by going forth alone into 
the wilderness and trying to conciliate 
the Lidians. Accordingly, during his 
residence at Plymouth, he made fre- 
quent excursions amongst them, studied 
tneir language, and by his invariable 
kindness and firmness, established a 
good understanding between them and 
the colonists. "God was pleased to 
give me a painful, patient spirit," he 
says, "to lodge with them in their 
filthy, smoky holes, even while I lived 
at Plymouth and Salem, to gain their 
language." And no other person ever 
had so much influence with the Tudians 
in the purchase of lands, treaties, and 
councils, as he ; because they knew him, 
and trusted his word. He never de- 
ceived them ; but was to the last their 
friend. He used to talk to them about 
the Great Spirit, and his whole soul 
was moved for their conversion to the 
religion of Christ. He well knew, 
however, the difficulties which lay be- 
fore Mm in this respect, and proceeded 



slowly in the unfolding of his gospel 
news to them, relying more at present 
upon the influence of ms own character 
and example over them than upon 
doctrines and precents. 

After Williams nad been in Ply- 
mouth two years, he received a call to 
return to Salem, the good old minister 
of the church, Mr. Skelton, being too 
infirm to discharge his duties. There 
was a great struggle amongst his 
Plymouth congregation to keep him ; 
but he felt that he must return to his 
old charge ; and so in August, 1633, 
he resumed his labours amongst them ; 
many of the Plymouth brethren follow- 
ing him, and changing their residence 
to Salem, that they might have the 
benefit of his advice and teaching. 

Williams had not been long in Salem 
before a fresh occasion of difference 
offered, upon which he felt bound 
to speak. The ministers in the Bay 
and Saugus had established a fort- 
nightly meeting, where some question 
of moment was debated ; and Mr. 
Skelton, as well as Williams, took some 
exception against it, fearing, from the ex- 
perience which they had of ecclesiasti- 
cal usurpation in England, that it might 
grow in time to a presbytery, or super- 
intendency, to the prejudice of the 
church's liberty. This exception, which 
was a truly conscientious one, the minis- 
ters regarded as an officious interfe- 
rence, and it opened afresh the ancient 
breach between them and the church 
of Salem. Williams was truly sorry for 
this ; but he was so jealous of religious 
and civil liberty, that he could not have 
acted otherwise. He was thoroughly 
conscientious, and boldly, without fear 
of consequences, spoke out the thought 
that was in him. In a treatise wmch 
he addressed to the governor and coun- 
cil of Pl3rmouth, he disputed their 
right to the lands which they occupied, 
and concluded, " That claiming by the 
Bang's Grant, they could have no title, 
nor otherwise, unless they compounded 
with the natives." A copy of this 
treatise he sent, during his second resi- 
dence in Salem, to the governor and 
assistants at Boston ; and they met on 
the 27th December, 1633, to consider 
it. The truth is, they did not under 
stand Williams; they attributed his 
opposition to many things which he 
saw in the colonies, to a spirit and love 
of interference, whereas, it was the op- 
posite of all this. He was naturally 
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a retiring, TmobtnuBiye man ; but his 
convictions made him bold; and he 
knew that there was no hope for liberty 
in America if everything that threat- 
ened liberty were not met bravely — 
were not throttled and overthrown. 
The good ministers of Boston, who were 
loyal to the back-bone, thouglit they 
saw in Williams' treatise didoj/altif^ and 
an endeavour to tlirow off the yoke of 
allegiance to the King of England. 
But they were mistaken, and after- 
wards acknowledged that they were. 
Williams was always ready to obey the 
civil power, except when it interfered 
with his spiritual rights ; and this tlie 
Boston mmisters afterwards learned. 
In Auffust, 1634, he was regularly ap- 
pointed to the office of teacner in the 
church of Salem; and although the 
magistrates sent to the church re- 
questing that they would not appoint 
him, they abided by their own right, 
and set the magistrates at defiance. 
This was pronounced " contempt of 
authority ! and brought with it terri- 
ble penalties, as we snail sec. For in 
April, 1635, Williams was summoned 
before the court of Boston, charged with 
teaching publicly that a magistrate 
should not tender an oath to an unre- 

fenerate man, &c. &c., and, after un- 
eard-of persecutions, he was banished 
for ever from the New England colo- 
nies. 

Williams bore the sentence meekly, 
and with a high and brave heart, for 
he would have died rather than have 
neglected a single opportunity of pro- 
testing against the right of the civil 
magistrate to interfere between him 
and God in any matter of conscience, 
and it will be evident to all impartial 
readers, that this was the true ground 
of his banishment. 

Williams brought a wife with him 
when he first came to America, and 
he had now a femily of young children. 
These he was compelled to leave in 
the middle of January, 1636, and whilst 
the horrible cold pierced to his very 
bones, he sought under the direction 
of Governor Winthrop, — who was his 
friend — ^the wilderness, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Narrajjansett Bay. He 
first of all planted himself at Scekouk, 
but the governor of Plymouth profess- 
ing his own and others' love and 
respect to him, advised him, since he 
was fallen upon the edge of their 
bounds, and they were loth to displease 



the Bay, to remove on the other 
of the water where the countrf would 
be free before him." These were the 
joint understandinffs of these two wiae 
and eminently Christian govenLon^ 
and others in their day, together with 
tli(iir councU and advice as to the 
freedom and vacancy of this place. 
wliicli in this resi>ect," says gooa 
Kogcr Will ianiH, writing long afterwKrdi^ 
^'and many otiier providences of the 
Most Holy and only Wise, I called 
Prot^idence^ 

" When Iloger Williams left Salem,* 
it appears tliat he made his way 
through the desolate wilderness to 
Ousamequin, or Massasoit, the Sachem 
of the tokanokets, who resided at 
Moimt Hope, nofir tiie present town of 
Bristol, Kiiode Island. This famous 
cliief occiij)ied the country north, from 
Mount Hope as far as Cliarles Biver. 
He had known Mr. Williams at 
Plymouth, and had often received from 
him tokens of kindness, and now the 
aged Sachem extended to the friendless 
exile, hospitality and protection. Mr. 
Williams obtained from this chief a 
tract of land on the Seekonk River, 
where he was soon joined by several ol 
his friends from Salem. This territory 
was within the limits of the Ply- 
mouth colony ; and under a mistaken 
apprehension as to the bounds of th€ 
patent, his first location was (as we 
have seen) on the east side of the 
Seekonk Eiver, which separates Massik 
chusetts from Bhode Island. At thif 
place where he had begun to btdld as^ 
plant, new and unexpected disappoint 
ments awaited him, for he receiTec 
intelligence from his friend Qovenufi 
Winslow that he had fallen into thi 
ed^e of their bounds. " Althougl 
Williams recognized the TnHift.-^ i f nj 
the only richtful proprietors of th( 
land, and had bought a title from thei: 
chief Sachem, yet he inunediatol^ 
resolved to comply with the friendl^ 
advice of the governor of Flyxxioaib 
He accordingly embarked in a eaiu>< 
with five others, and proceeded dowl 
the Seekork Biver in quest of aaotlia 
spot, to found a separate colony, wher 
the secular arm should have no diets 
tion or control in the concerns c 
religion. Tradition reports that s 
the little bark approached the eastera 

* Life of Roger Williams. LoadoO 
Albert Cockshaw. 
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banks of the riyer at a place now 
callea " Whatcheer Cove^ " Wuliams saw 
a company of Indians, on the heights 
of the western banks of the stream, 
who greeted him with the friendly 
aaiutauon — ** Wka-ckeer, netop ? Wha- 

" Afber landing, and exchanging 
8al^tation8 with uie natives, he again 
embarked and passing round the head- 
lands now known as Indian Point, and 
Fox Point, he proceeded up the river 
on the west side of the peninsula, to 
a spot near the mouth of tne Mooshau- 
sick. Here Williams and his com- 
panions landed, and upon the slope 
of the hill that rises from the river, 
commenced the first settlement of 
Bhode Island." 

The town which he here founded he 
called Providence, in gratitude to God 
for all his kindness to him in the midst 
of his distress and difficulties. This 
event took place in the spring of 1636, 
—-probably, says his biographer, "in the 
la^r part of June." 

Having thus brought the life of 

Williams down to the settlement of 

Bhode Island, it will be necessary to 

give a slight sketch of the Indian tribes 

oocnpying New England at this time, 

especially since Williams* future career 

was so intimately connected with them. 

"The Pokanokets inhabited the terri- 

tOTY of the colony of Plymouth. This 

tribe included several tributaries, 

among whom were the Wampanoags, 

the particular tribe of Massasoit who 

welcomed the pilgrims to the soil of 

Kew England, and opened his lodge 

to shelter the founder of Bhode Island. 

. . . The Narragansetts held dominion 

over nearly alf the territory which 

afterwards formed the colony of Bhode 

lalandy including the Islands in the 

Bay, and a portion of Long Island. 

They were the most civilized, and 

^thfiil to the ^^h of all the New 

England tribes. They had cultivated 

some of their lanos, and were skilful 

inmaki|ig v^amjmm, — a kind of beads 

made of ^^%> ^ ^^® among the natives 

as money, "^icy were also the most 

ingenious manumcturers of pendants, 

bracelets, stone tobacco pipes, and 

ear&en vessels for cooking and other 

domestic uses. They were a numerous 

tribe, and though less warlike than 

their neighbours, they could raise more 

than four thousand fighting men. 

The Pequods and Mohicans, the fiercest 



and most warlike of the New England 
savages, occupied the greater pcurt of 
that which is now the state of Connec- 
ticut. They were treacherous as well 
as powerful, and were hostile to the 
English. The Massachusetts dwelt 
chiefly about the Bay which bears 
their name. "The Sachems," says 
Williams, " although they have an 
absolute monarchy over the people, 
yet they will not conclude aught tnat 
concerns all, their laws or subsidies, 
or wars, xmto which the people are 
averse, and by gentle persuason cannot 
be brought. There were also subordi- 
nate chiefs called Sagamores, who hold 
a limited authority." 

The languages and dialects of the 
various Indian tribes in America have 
been computed at 1214. Williams 
published m 1643, " A Key to the Indian 
Lauffiiages in America ;" and it was 
his knowledge of the chief of these 
languages which gave him such influ- 
ence amongst the Indians themselves. 
Canonicus, and Miantonomoji were 
the principal chiefs on the Bhode Island 
side of New England when Williams 
landed, and their place of residence 
was the Island of Canonicus, in the 
Narragansett Bay, about thirty miles 
south of Providence. The government 
of the tribes in subjection to them 
devolved mostly on Miantonomoh, 
Canonicus being too infirm to admini- 
ster its functions and duties. It was 
to these chiefs then, that Williams 
went for a grant of land when he 
landed at luiode Island. He had 
known them long before, and had 
spared no cost towards them in tokens 
and presents, as he says himself many 
years before he came in person to 
the Narragansett, and these presents 
and various acts of kindness which he 
had rendered to the tribe, made the 
chiefs welcome him amongst them. 
Two years later, in March, 1^8, a deed 
was drawn up between them, granting 
" certain lands and meadows lying 
upon the two rivers, called Moo- 
shausick and Wanasquatacket " — ^to 
Williams and his heirs for ever. They 
likewise made him a free gift of all 
the land lying between the above named 
rivers, and the Pawlaxet. 

Williams was obliged to mortgage 
his house and lands in Salem, to en- 
able him to make additional presents 
to the Sachems, and to remove his wifo 
and children to the new settlements. 
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Having accomplished this, and being 
joined by uumerous persons, desirous 
of co-operating with him, he was soon 
in a condition to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour. After aU the storms through 
which he had passed, and the persecu- 
tions which he had suffered, it must 
have been a happy moment to him 
when he saw his beloved wife and chil- 
dren around him, and the friendly 
faces of old and loving neighbours. 
Here, at least, on his own laiids, ho 
should have rest and libertv, none 
daring to make him afraid for con- 
science' sake. AU persons who joined 
him were required to sign an article — 
a covenant of citizenship — the base of 
which was, that conscience should be 
free, and that the magistrate should not 
interfere with its fullest expression. 
He was desirous only to found a co- 
lony where men might be happy. He 
did not covet wealth, but was generous 
and unselfish, almost to a fault ; for 
his own family often suffered from 
these things. Neither would ho ac- 
cept a recompense for any lands which 
he granted to the original settlers, but 
divided them equally amongst all, and 
kept only an equal share for himself. 
The government of the settlement was 
conducted, for many years afterwards, 
by the citizens, who made their own 
laws, and executed them. 

A short time after Williams* arrival 
at Providence he was disturbed, how- 
ever, by the news that a terri})lo ca- 
lamity hungover all the New England 
Colonics. The Pequods were endea- 
vouring to form a league amongst the 
neighbouring tril^es, to exterminate 
these colonies. A party of traders in 
a sloop had already been attacked 
near Block Island, and one of them 
was murdered. Williams immediately 
despatched a letter to Governor Vane, 
at fioston, communicating the intelli- 
gence, both of the murder and the pro- 
posed league. He forgot the persecu- 
tions he had suffered at the hands of 
his brethren, and sought only to warn 
them of their danger and to save them. 
The magistracy of Massachusetts, al- 
though they would not allow him so 
much as to live in any part of thoir 
territory, now l:>esouffht him to uho his 
influence with the Narragansetts, to 
prevent tliem and their allies from join- 
ing this terrible league. Williams im- 
mediately set out alone, in a poor canoe, 
and cut Ids way " through a stormy 



wind, with great seas, every xninate !x 
hazard of life," to the Sachem's house 
'' Three days and nights," he says 
" my business forced me to lodge aad 
mix with the bloody Pequod ambass* 
dors, whose hands and arms, methought 
reeked with the blood of my country' 
men, murdered and massacred by then 
on Connecticut river ; and from whoin 
I could not but nightly look for then 
bloody knives at my own throat also ; 
God wondrously preserved me, and 
helped me to break to pieces the Pe- 
quod's negotiation and design ; and tc 
make and finish, by many travels and 
clianges, the English league with thi 
Narragansetts and Mohegans agaizif< 
the Pequods." 

The Pequods, however, were not tc 
be driven from their purpose, but de- 
termined to maintain the war alone 
They attacked the fort of Saybrook, a1 
the mouth of the Connecticut river 
after murdering many poor settlers Id 
the fields, in the midst of their peace- 
ful occupations. The colonies ox Mas- 
sachusetts, Pl3ntnouth, and Connecticut 
immediately rose, and sent their united 
forces against the Pequods. These 
forces marched by way of Providence 
and were hospitably received by Wil- 
liams, who accompanied the expeditioB 
into the Narragansett country, where 
by his influence, he establishea a mu- 
tual confidence between the troops and 
the Indians. " He then returned tc 
Providence, and, at the request of the 
commander, during the war, wUch con- 
tinued nearly a year, he acted as a me- 
dium of intercourse between the army 
and the government of Massachusetts 
The war was terminated by an attack 
upon Mystic Fort, near a nver of that 
name in Connecticut, made by Mijoi 
Mason in May, 1637. About five m 
six hundred Pequods had taken refugi 
in this fort, and fortified it with piuii- 
sades, which offered but a feeble de- 
fence against the military tactics and 
fire-arms of the English. The actioo 
lasted an hour, and terminated in the 
burning of the fort and the destmctioD 
of all its inmates, excepting a few 
prisoners. A short time after this a 
considerable number of the Pequods 
wore killed in a battle in a greal 
swamp, and the surviving renmant OJ 
the tribe, a>)out 200, surrendered. A 
solemn thanksgiving was prodaimedl 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
after this victory ; but although it 
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debated in Council, whether Boger 
Williams did not deserve to be thank- 
ed for his great services during the 
war ; although it was, hrunanly speak- 
ing, absolutely certain that he had 
saved all the colonies from destruc- 
tion ; yet such were the ingratitude 
and intolerance of the Massachusetts 
authorities, that they would not thank 
him ! So true it is, that nothing can 
80 effectually steel the human heart, 
and blunt the edge of human justice, 
as bigotry ; and yet it was not unkiud- 
ness after all ; it was a mistaken sense 
of duty. 

The settlement of Providence ra- 
pidly increased by the arrival of per- 
sons from Europe ; it was the only 
settlement where real freedom of con- 
science could be enjoyed ; and so jealous 
were the people oi any infringement of 
the great principle upon which their 
constitution was foimded, that when 
one of their settlers refused to allow 
his wife to attend Mr. Williams's mi- 
nistry, they called a town meeting, and 
unanimously resolved that he ^ould 
be deprivea of the liberty of voting 
until he mended his ways. In the 
meantime religious differences conti- 
nued to exist in Massachusetts, and 
ihe magistrates and ministers together 
could not put them down. Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson held certain notions not 
recognized by them, upon the nature 
of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost — 
the connection between sanctification 
and justification, etc., and held meet- 
ings at her own house. She was tried, 
found guilty of heresy , and banished 
from the colony. Her brother-in-law, 
and another advocate of her opinion, 
shared the same sentence. Sixty citi- 
zens, of Boston, suspected of holding 
views similar to hers, were ordered to 
give up their arms and ammunition, 
and forbidden to buy others, for fear 
they should disturb the peace of the 
town. The result of all this persecu- 
tion was, that great numbers left Bos- 
ton, under John Clarke, a physician 
and settled at Aquetneck, now called 
Bhode Island, having purchased this 
and other islands in the Narragansett 
Bay, of the Indians, through the influ- 

; ence of Williams. Mr. and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson soon joined the little colony, and 
her fate was sad enough. Her husband 
died 1642, and she removed to New 
York. The next year she was mur- 

l dered by the Indians, and all the 



members of her famUy, amounting to 
sixteen persons, shared the same uite, 
with the exception of one daughter, 
who was carried into captivity. 

Further on we find that troubles 
came to the colony of Ehode Island, 
through the zeal and over tenderness 
of the conscience of a person named 
Greene, who addressed a letter to the 
general court of Massachusetts (March 
1638), which was then in session. 
Greene was a citizen of Providence, 
and had been fined and imprisonea 
whilst he was in New England, for 
saying, ^^ that tlie magistrates had 
usurped upon the power of Christ in 
his church." This letter of Greene's, 
which appears to have been another 
remonstrance with the magistrates up- 
on the same subject, gave such offence 
that they immediately resolved," that 
any inhabitant of Providence, found 
within the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts, who would not disclaim t&e 
charges in the said letter, should be 
sent home, and charged to come no 
more within that jurisdiction, upon 
pain of imprisonment and further cen- 
sure." And as it happened, that all 
the citizens of Providence believed the 
charges made by Greene to be true, so 
it foUowed that they could no longer 
trade with the citizens of Massachu-* 
setts Bay, or with the Indians dwelling 
therein. WiUiams, in speaking of this 
severe and most imjust enactment 
says, that ^^ thousands of pounds would 
not repay him for the losses he sus- 
tained in being debarred from Boston, 
the chief mart and port of New Eng- 
land, and from trading with the Eng- 
lish and natives of Massachusetts." The 
colony of Providence suffered of course 
proportionably ; indeed, it seems, for 
some time afterwards, to have been in 
a state of actual want : Williams says, 
" He had to work day and night, at 
home and abroad, on the land and 
water, at the hoe and at the oar, for 
bread." 

Still Williams never neglected an 
opportunity to do good to his persecu- 
tors ; and governor Winthrop's Journal 
contains many entries of friendly 
service rendered even at this time 
to the colonies of Massachusetts. His 
sense of justice was high, and required 
imperial satisfaction. The treaties he 
had made with the Indians he kept 
to the letter, and punished without 
mercy all persons within his jurisdio- 
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tioi^ who violated them. Foiir young 
men, who had been servants at 
IPlymouth, and had fled from their 
masters, met a solitary Indian on their 
way aad killed him. The deed was 
done within the limits of the Plymouth 
colony, and the perpetrators sought 
refuge in Providence, where they 
were hospitably received, Williams 
being ignorant of their crime. After 
they left Providence he heard of it, 
^nd immediately sent after them, 
arrested them, and handed them over 
to the authorities at Plymouth. One 
escaped, but the other three were tried 
and executed in the presence of 
Williams and the Indians. 

This act of summary justice con- 
firmed the good opinion which the 
Indians had all along entertained of 
WUliams, and increased his influence 
with them. 

The history of Providence up to 
the year 1642 is chequered with the 
usual and inevitable good and evil 
fortunes of a young colony. At that 
time a confederacy of all the colonies 
was instituted tor mutual defence, 
except those of Providence and Rhode 
[sland. Nothing would induce the 
other colonies to admit these within 
their bonds, and they were left to 
the mercy of the Indians, who again 
threatened to make war upon the 
settlers. A more cruel and hard-heart- 
ed act has seldom been perpetrated : 
the atrocity of it is heightened when 
we think of the good which Williams 
had rendered to the general colonies. 
Not satisfied with this dire andimchris- 
tian proceeding, however, the authoritiiaj 
of llassachusetts laid claim to juris- 
diction over the settlements in Nsura- 
gansett Bay. This claioa, however, 
the said settlements were by no means 
disposed to agree to ; on the contrary, 
they resolved to oppose it with all 
l^eir might, and Williams was sent 
to ikiffland to obtain a charter which 
should defend their rights, and place 
them upon an independent footing 
wi^h respect to the other colonies. 
It v«w during this voyage that he 
composed bis ^Key to the Indian 
languages." On his arrival in England 
hefound the whole countiy plunged 
in <avil war. Hampden was dead ; 
Charles had fled from London, and 
parliament w^s absolute. Parliament 
howeyey, was not sure it could remain 
80, fijud wished to conciliate the colomea. 



The Earl of Warwick was app 
chief governor of them, and erapo 
with his peers and conunone 
investigate their affairs. Sir ] 
Vane, who was one of theEarVs c< 
promoted the views of Williami 
mdeed had always been his i 
Accordingly a charter was grant 
the colony of Khode Island, 
March 17th, 1644, giving them s 
freedom they had desired. 

During his stay in England, Wi 
wrote a book entitled "Mr. Cc 
Letter, lately printed, examinei 
answered ; " and a quarto of th 
pages, styled, " Queries of Hi 
Consideration, proposed to Mr. Tl 
Goodwin — ^presented to the High 
of Parliament, London, 1644." 
most celebrated work "The E 
Tenent," &c., was likewise writt 
this year. But we cannot st 
examine either of them. Th( 
however, took the side of cons* 
against the law, in matters of re] 

Williams returned to Ameri 
September 17th, 1644, landing at B 
He had previously been forbidc 
embark or land at that port, b 
now brought with him a letter 8 
by many noblemen and memb< 
parliament, to the Boston autho 
urging upon them the duty an 
necessity of coming to a good x 
standing with him and the color 
Bhode Island. It was all to no pu 
however ; they allowed him to p 
to Providence, but they did not i 
their hearts towards him or hi 
fleet of canoes filled with settlers 
out however to receive Willianw 
welcome him back to his own doi 

In the meanwhile, during Willi 
absence, the colonists of New En 
and the Narragansetts had com 
rupture. The latter, whose chie 
been killed by the Mohecans, res 
to go to war with the former he 
they had sanctioned this deed 
they made an exception in the ci 
the Bhode Island colonies, oi 
respect to Williams ; agreeing to ; 
tain peace with them for ever, 
messengers were sent to the Sa< 
of the tribe from Boston, to ap 
their vengeance and prevent the 
Williams was already in the hoi 
the chief Sachem when these messe 
arrived, having been sent for, to a 
the Indians respecting the war. 
acted asinterpreter between the o 
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ing parties and finally persuaded 
Psusaicaa — ^tine brother of Miantonomoh 
^ivbowas slain — ^to go to Boston with 
his other chiefs, to make peace. This 
was accordingly done, and a treaty was 
oanduded, Angust, 1^5. 

Soon after this treaty the several 
towns of the Providence plantations 
agreed to organize themselves into a 
civil government, very like that of the 
present Xlnited States. Disorders, how- 
ever, crept into the colonies, chiefly 
through the agency of isnorant per- 
sons who came from other colonies, 
and it r equ ired all the talent ana 
energy of Williams to put them down. 
The chief of these disorders arose from 
the conduct of WiUiam Coddington, 
who was the leading man of the isUuid. 
He was a Boyalist, and caiTied his po- 
litical feelings to such an extent, that 
he tried to overturn the constitution 
of the island, and destroy the charter. 
'Williams was not idle during these 
proceedings, but his efforts were not 
sufficient to curb the ambition of Cod- 
dington, who actually went to England, 
and by all manner of false statements 
procured from the Council of State a 
commission constituting Hm Governor 
for life of the islands of Bhode Island 
and Connecticut. The United Colonies, 
also, which Williams had benefited in 
so many ways, and so many times, ha- 
rassed him from without, laying claim 
once more to the jurisdiction, ani what 
is still worse, to the property of Bhode 
Island. Williams was accordingly re- 
quested to go once more to England 
^ong with John Clarke, to procure 
the repeal of Coddington's commission 
and the confirmation of the original 
duurter. He went, to his ffreat personal 
and family detriment, having been 
obliged to sell his trading house at 
Narragansett, with j£lOO profit per 
aimTfTTi^ to defray the expenses of his 
journey. 

It is sufficient to add here, without 
following him further, that he was 
successful in his enterprise, although it 
cost him nearly two years to secure 
it. Ihiring his second visit to England 
he secured the confidence and esteem 
of CromwelL who was then Lord 
Protector, and the friendship of Milton. 
On his return to Providence he used 
all his faculties and influence to restore 
peace to the divided towns, and to 
re-establish the government of the 
Island on its original basis. Sir Henry 



Vane addressed a letter also to the 
Colonists to this effect, which he 
entrusted to Williams ; and at last a 
meeting of commissioners frt)m all 
the towns assembled August 3l8t, 1654. 
and the articles of imion were agreea 
upon imder the existing charter. At 
the first general election held at 
Warwick, September 12th, Williams 
was chosen president of ^e colony. 
The Loyalists, however, continued to 
disturb the general peace, and the 
authority of Cromwell had to be 
called in to quell their audacity. On 
the death of Cromwell, Dr. Clarke 
who had remained in England after 
Williams's return, as a sort of agent for 
the colony, was requested to obtain 
a new Charter, or a confirmation of the 
old one from Charles II., which he 
succeeded in doing. The Articles of 
it were indeed more £ivourable to civil 
and religious freedom than had ever 
before been granted by an English 
monarch. It was presented to the 
general Court at Newport, November 
24th, 1663, and was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm. Thanks were 
voted to the King, the Earl of Clarendon, 
and to Dr. Clarke, together with a 
resolution to pay aU his expenses, 
and to present him with ^100. Captain 
Baxter, who brought the charter, 
received ^0, besides his expenses, 
from Boston. 

Wniiams had sometime before re- 
tired from the presidency. By the 
provisions of the new charter, the Kiac 
appointed the first Grovemor and 
Assistants, who were to continue in 
office till the first Wednesday of May 
next ensuing. Williams was created 
one of the A^istants ; and inMay, 1604, 
was chosen an Assistant at the first 
general election. He was finally ap- 
pointed to review the laws, and along 
with Dr. Clarke, to fix the eastern 
boundary of the colony. 

For nearly 180 years this Charter 
was the law of Ehode Island. Roger 
Williams lived to see the n(f>le princi- 
ples for which he had suffered so much 
triumphant ; and he died in peace 
on the 10th of May, 1683, aged 78 years. 
He was buried on his own land near 
the place, where, forty-seven years 
before, he first set his foot in the 
wilderness. 
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"THOMAS INGOLDSBY." 

(rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM.) 

Thb records of literary life are too 
often the mere narratives of poverty 
and suffering. They are too frequently 
the histories of unsuccessful endeavour 
— of talents misdirected — of opportuni- 
ties lost — of wearying struggles — and 
of ultimate gloom and despair. Genius 
appears to entail upon its possessors a 
certain disqualification for the minor 
offices of life. The poet, who can rouse 
the sympathies of an entire nation — 
who can bring the tear-drop into the 
eyes of the aged — who can blanch the 
bright, beaming cheek of the young — 
he who, by the wondrous melody of his 
voice, can excite the sternest passions 
of the warrior, and the purest throb- 
binffs of maternal feeling — he who can 
strike terror into the hearts of kings, 
and carry words of hope and consola- 
tion to the meanest peasant, may, per- 
chance, in the routine duties of every- 
day existence, be incapable of fulfilling 
the most trivial obligations. HLb sou^ 
soaring upwards through the vastness 
of infinity, may there, perhaps, find for 
itself a bright and ethereal abode, but, 
the earth a^ords it no resting place. 
Hence we so frequently find that the 
lives of gifted men present those varied 
and contradictory pictures of resolute- 
ness and vacillation — of great power, 
and abject feebleness — of elevated sen- 
timent, and moral obtuseness — embit- 
tering existence, and resulting in the 
estrangement of the aid, and even of 
the sympathy, of the world. 

Thomas Ingoldsby was not a great 
poet ; and his life is, happily, distin- 
guished by no such features as those 
which mark the career of many a 
more gifted bard. Ingoldsby sailed 
smootnly adown the stream of time, 
not without HorrowH, it is true — for 
domestic bereavement« smote him 
heavily — but still, without any of 
those terrible vicissitudes — those capri- 
cious alt^nations of fortune — those 
fearful tremblings on the abyss of 
misery, which have almost become 
characteristic of the lives of the illus- 
trious. He was a man of warm and 
generous disposition, kindly and conci- 
ating in his manner, and imbued with 
a true spirit of relicion, which, as a 
minister of the Churcn of England, he 
was enabled to evince in the most con- 
clusiye and appropriate manner. In- 



cessantly enffa^ged in the active dutiM 
of his office, nis whole life paased a.vnj 
rapidly, but with tranauiUity. He wu 
respected and esteemea by a small but 
intellectual circle of friends, to whidi 
his cordial humour and nis sociil 
merits had endeared him ; and Ui 
literary achievements were acoom- 
plished, not at the bidding of stem 
necessity — they were not 3ie resnUi 
of long and laborious thought— bat 
were simplv the light-hearted o&priog 
of mirthful fancy, bom in the qniel 
hours of relaxation and enjoyment 
Yet these works established for their 
author a fame in a distinct and pecor 
liar department of literature, such ai 
no writer has ever, perhaps, excelled 

Eichard Harris Barham (for^'lliomflf 
Ingoldsby" was a mere pseudonyme) 
was bom at Canterbury, on the 6th of 
December, 1788. He succeeded to a 
small estate, known as Tapton, or Tap- 
pington Woods, situate in a pleasant 
part of the county of Kent, and here 
nis boyhood's days were spent. When 
at the age of fourteen, he met with an 
accident, not uncommon to the periodi 
but which, doubtless, influenced, in no 
small degree,, his tastes in after li&. 
Master Kichard had become a great 
boy; he had outgrown the disciplhie 
of his home instructors, and it wai 
thought necessary that he should he 
sent to some pubuc school. St. PanTf 
School, London, was determined apo% 
and thither he was duly despatonedy 
by the Dover mail. These were dayi 
of slowness, but not of safety. When 
within about a mile of the metropol^ 
the horses took fright ; the little 
stranger inside became alarmed ; ha 
thrust his arm out of the window jolt 
as the coach was overturned ; hil 
mangled limb was dragged upon tha 
ground for several yarcu, and wham 
released from his perilous poaitioiL 
fright and anguish had accompliahaa 
so much, that a post-chaise was necea* 
sary for the completion of his jonmej'* 
Kindly tended and nursed by Mnb 
Roberts, wife of the head master of 
St. Paul's School, young Barham yet 
lay for a long time in great pain and 
danger, and while slowly recovering 
from tne effects of his injuries, he be- 
guiled the time by poetising, in whidi 
kudable exercise he was assisted hf 
the advice and the encouragement d 
the good doctor and his amiable ladr. 
After remaining a few yean at uia 
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iemiiiai% and gaming high honours, 
Rarham went to Oxford, and was en- 
tered as a gentleman commoner of 
Brazenose CoUege. While in this clas- 
sic institution ne became acquainted 
with several choice spirits, among 
whom were numbered Lord George 
Grenville (afterwards Lord Nugent), 
CecQ Tattersall, the friend of Shelley 
and Byron, and that inveterate joker, 
Theodore Hook. The manner in 
vhich these collegians employed the 
iame not devoted to laborious investi- 
gation and arduous study, maybe in- 
erred by the answer which iBarham 
^ve, when his non-attendance at cha- 
pel was made the subject of complaint 
>y his tutor. 

" The feet is," said the witty pupil, 
• you are too late for me." 

"Too late?" 

** Yes, sir ; I cannot sit up until seven 
»'cloGk in the morning. I am a man of 
egular habits, and, unless I get to bed 
►y four or five, at the latest, I am really 
it for nothing next day." 

Studies were not, however, neglected, 
or Barham, in due time, passed his 
xamination, and, bidding farewell to 
oUege friends and to college pleasures, 
ecame curate of Ashford, in Kent, 
nd, shortly afterwards, of another 
ansh, a few miles distant. After 
carrying in 1814, ho was presented 
dth the living of Snargate, and the 
aracy of Wareham; and, amid a popu- 
ktion, rude, ignorant, and principally 
Dgaged in smuggling, he discharged 
lie duties of his office with so much 
eal and charity, that he soon became 
great £Ekvourite with all his congrega- 
ion. Being accidentally thrown out 
fa ffig, he wrote, during his return to 
ealui, a novel called Baldwin, of but 
ttle merit, and which fell still-bom 
rom the press. The injuries he had 
doeived by his fell were of a nature 
squiring abler advice than he could 
btain in his own neighbourhood. At 
le conclusion, therefore, of this literary 
iboxLT, he hurried up to London for 
le purpose of consulting Abemethy, 
id, casually meeting in the street an 
id friend, who had at his disposal the 
smination to a minor canonry of St. 
aul's, Barham was appointed to the 
fice, and immediately afterwards ex- 
langed the quietude of a coimtry life 
•r the bustle and anxiety of the me- 
opoHs. This change of position 
nought with it a sHght change of 



drcumstances, and he was now com- 
pelled to contribute to several periodi- 
cal works, in order to meet the addi- 
tional expenses incurred hj lus new 
mode of me. ** Grorton's Biographical 
Dictionary," "John Bull," "The Globe," 
and " Blackwood," were the recipients 
of these contributions ; and an extract 
frx>m his diary will show that at this 
time Barham's labours were not light : 
"Sit up xmtil three in the morning, 
workiiu; at rubbish for 'Blackwoo<L* 
My wi£ goes to bed at ten, to rise at 
eight and look after the children. She 
is the slave of the ring, and I of the 
lamp." 

But these arduous labours were not 
destined to last for any great length of 
time, for in 1824 he was appointed 
priest in ordinary of the Chapel Eoyal, 
and was afterwards presented to the 
incumbency of St. Marv Magdalene, 
and St. Gregory by St. Faul. Of the 
excellent manner in which he per- 
formed the duties pertaining to these 
offices) too much cannot be said. He 
found two parishes torn by jealousies 
and petty dissensions, united together, 
in fact, only in name, and he very 
shortly succeeded, by the urbani^ of 
his maimer and the gentleness of his 
disposition, in healing all differences, 
ana in cementing a feeling of affection 
between himself and his parishioners, 
which lasted imtil death removed him - 
from their presence. To quote the 
words of his son : " In the pulpit he 
was not remarkable ; less, perhaps, 
from the want of power, than from a 
rooted disapproval of anything like 
oratorical display in such a place — 
anything, in short, that might seem 
calculated to convert the house of 
prayer into a mere theatre of intellec- 
tual recreation. It was not, then, as a 
popular preacher — ^pleasant to sit imder 
— that he was beloved, still less as a 
party one. He published no pamph- 
lets, conducted no petitions, nor was 
his voice lifted up at Exeter Hall ; but 
he was ever watdiiful over the interests 
of his people, temporal and etemaL 
To the poorer portion of his brethren, 
more especially, did he commend him- 
self by the kindness and assiduity 
with which he relieved their necessi- 
ties and ftirthered their views. He 
would bestow as much time and atten- 
tion in conducting the cause of one of 
the meanest of these, as though the 
integrastB of those nearest and dearest 
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to him were involved in the result. 
Never was he bo happy, as when en- 
gaged in promoting the happiness of 
others. Verily, he had his reward ; for 
it haa probably fallen to the lot of few. 
in his station of life, to have enpoyed 
so many and ample opportunities of 
tasting the luxury of doing good.'' 

The death of a daughter was an 
event whidi dimmed, for a while, the 
brightness of the scene which had 
oi>ened upon Barham, and he gave 
expression to the emotioiub which suU- 
dued his spirit, in the following touch- 
ing lines:— 

" Oh, I haye watched, with fondoit care, 
To see my opening floweret blow. 

And felt the joy which parents share — 
The pride which only fathers know. 

^' And I have sat, the long, long night, 
And marked that tender flower decay — 

Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly, waste away. 

" The Spoiler came — yet paused, as though 
So meek a victim chected his arrii — 

Half gave, and half withheld the blow, 
As, forced to strike, yet loath to harm.'' 

A warm friendship which existed 
1>etween Bu-ham and Mrs. Hughes, 
mother of Doctor Hughes, canon 
residentiary of Bt. Paul's, and tiie 
coiTespondeiit of Southey, Sir Walter 
S<iott, and other literary celebrities, 
waH the means bv which the novel of 
" My Cousin Nicholas " was first 
brought before the puMic in the 
pages of Blackwood's Magazine. Mrs. 
Huglies was a woman of cultivated 
mind, — fertile in legendary lore, — and 
well stored with tlie treasures of modem 
literature. It was at her suggestion that 
" My CouHin Nicholas " was com- 
menced, and ))y her exhortations that 
it wax finiHhed. But it is quite un- 
worthy of the lady's indulgent fostering. 
It is a mere string of the wildest, but 
not always the most amusing practical 
jokes ; and the hero — a scamp utterly 
devoid of any of tliose good qualities 
which are demanded even in an haM- 
tnal hoaxer — ceases U) excite our mirth 
when we find that he is worthy only 
of our contempt and disgust. Hoax 
follows upon noax, and miiichicvouB 
j>ractical fun is interwoven with a 
network of ultra-sentimentality, until 
the effect produced upon the mind is 
of the most incongruous descriptloa. 
^ My Cousin Nicholas ** although con- 



taining some amusing scenes of colbgi 
life, is a gross and violent oarioatm<^ 
in which the only truthfully drawn 
characters are those which, from Him 
utter insignificance, are quite ui)WQrt|)j 
of attention. Soma of the inddJantf too 
are evidently borrowed. The tai 
hoax for instance, by which the ^md 
Nichoks gains time from hiB orejltqff 
by inserting in the napers an aacqopt 
of his father's death, by which ami 
a large fortune will come into \a» 
possession, forcibly reminds us inniMj 
respects of Dean Swift's witty J(jpa 
against Partridge the almanack loakiv* 
We have fhe undertaker gr$V0^ 
attempting to argue a living zdimi ipto 
the conviction that he is no loQg«r 
a denizen of this world. We have 
the sexton making almost affectiquato 
inquiries concerning the manner in 
which the departed is to be entombed , 
and we have the unfortunate viotim 
of these pleaiiantries in the full glow of 
p^ionate vigour appealing on every 
side for proo£i of his own vitality. 
But in Swift we enjov the motifi of 
the Joke, and it is clearly evident to u 
from the first ; while in Barham onr 
feelings are so outraged at ita diaeofenr 
that we cannot appreciate to iU fiiU 
extent the real fun which afterwaidi 
arises out of the occurrence. Thaftfk 
and general treatment of the anlgoet 
are suggestive of Theodore Hook; 
indeed, we might almost iTnag jim tint 
we were reading a neweditkA of 
" Gilbert Gumey, " or another aoiH 
tribution to tlie *^ Sayings and Doinga" 
Fortunately the fiune of BaiSim 
does not rest upon ^' My Couain Vkb^ 
las ;" it is built upon a better, and «a 
are willing to hcpe a more aolidy hatt- 
datlon. In 1837, Bentley'a MjaceUanf 
was established, with Mr, Charioi 
l>ickens for its editor, and a nuialMr 
of distinguished literary men aa oontri* 
butors. Among these, Mrham apeedOf 
l^came prominent aa the an&ur Ol 
eccentric poems under the gjptfl 
title of tlie Ingoldsby Legenda. Ihav 
works have since been coUaotid ialc 
volumes, the tliird volume compleliM 
the series, and they confer upon tiMfi 
author all the houjour iviiidhf 90 
" Thomas Ingoldsby," he baa ■ncondflf 
in gaining. How long that npwtr 
tion will endure is a qaeetioi& WBf* 
easily to be answered ; but that i? 
has been most deservedly beatsWiJ 
cannot admit of doubt TbM *]J» 
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wMs^y LfSffends'' are the munig- &ctthatBi^ham wrote with a rapidity 

nt:|ll>l^ epiUlitio]^ of a mind over- which surprised himself, and caused 

Sowing with mirthful £ajicies and wild )iim oftentimes to fear lest th^t which 

conceits. A mind revelling in the had been accomplished with so much 

raoahine of good humour and merri- fadlitj could possess but little else 

ment. and impelled by an irresistible to reoonwiend it, — ^notwithstanding 

bnptilBe to give audible expression to these circumstances, the ** Ingoldsby 

its feelings of buoyant pleasure. Thp Legends," to use the words of a by no 

^^IngoIdsDy Legends" Were not Iik§ means gentle critic, "in freedom and 

Mune tender poetic plants, the rpsult melody of comic versification, and in the 

af artifi^al forcing — ^they sprang up originality of compound rhymes, sur- 

spontaneously — ana without having pass everything or the kind that has 

mofe fMito^tion bestowed upon theqi appeared' since the days of Hudibras 

loan file wild flower receives from and Peter Pindar." The compound 

^ bedg()-row V^ which it grows — rhymes are indeed of the most extra- 

^ev blossomed and bore ^niit that ordinary description, and excite sur- 

lomd oftentimes vie with that of the prise not merely by the novelty of 

most carefully reared productions of their construction, but by the ease and 

she mental soil. Barham but rarely fluency with which they come upon 

sat down for the purpose of writing, the ear. They not unfrequently remind 

anlfHSS he felt his himd instinctive^ us qf Byron, as for instance when he 

3ndeaTourinff to grasp a pen, and his says, speaking of the Count in ^^ppo : 
ideas in readiness to set that pen in 

9X0^0)^ Bis ideas were top impatient He patronized the Improvisatori, 

io mould themselves into thoughts — ?^ayi could hiijiflelf extemporise »qme 
they were too ftdl of dashing energy — stanzas ; 

md of loyous anim^tiion ;— an4, }ike f, ^^t? rl^ymeB, swig pongs, could also tell 

fpslive horse, they struggle to emanc;- aij*^*°r^' j i.ii. i • xi. 

pate themselves from the restraint ^""^^^^^^ ^^ ^^' «^^ "^ *^^ 

idiich impeded their actions. They j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

weded therefore bit little fostenng ; ^^^ surely yield the pahn to that which 
iiey panted for freedom, and their Prance has; 

release brought agreeable relief te the in short, he was a perfect cavaliero, 

Train from whence they had emanated. And to his very valet seem'd a hero. 
To quote the words of Jiis friend, M^. 

Sugbies : ^All Barham's care and fore- Don Juan, too, abounds with com- 

^oi^ht were employed on n^ore pound rhymes of great ingenuity ; and 

3rosaic matters of business, a>ui the in Hood's writings, more particularly 

Ingoldsby Legends' were Uie opr in the story of Miss Kilmanseg^, many 

»8ional relief of a suppressed plethor^ ^slicitous and difficult combinations are 

sf native fan. The same relaxat^m to be met with ; but Ingoldsby accom- 

which some men seek in music, pi^itures, plished more of these daring feats than 

saids, or newspapers, he sought in perhaps any author ever before at- 

IB it wave strii^ing off his coat to have tempted. He mated ^ words and sen- 

& hearty romp with the laughing part tences, technicalities, scraps of foreign 

of the public in the confidence of a languages, scientific terms, street slang, 

bold unsuspicious nature. )Cany of and familiar expressions, in the most 

these effusions were written while dexteroijs manner; and this too with 

iraiting for a cup of tea — a railroad less difficulty than the construction of 

tzain, or an unpunctual acquaintance, ordinary verse would cost the most 

0^ some stray cover of a letter — i^ his facile rhymester. A few extracts, se- 

pocket book. It was rattier a piece lected at random, "5f}ll serve to illus- 

(rf }nck if he found time to jpint trate this peculiar telent which Bar- 

tei^Bther the disjecta mfiinbrq poetcp m ham possessed, 
% fiur copy, ana before the &youred 

few had done laughing at some ihyme CaUmg names, whether done to attack or 

wfaidi had never entered into man's , , to back a schism, 

hea4 before, the zealous Bentley had Is. Miss, beheye me, a great piece of jack- 
popped the whole into type." Notwith- ass-ism. 

manding the absence of all effort in 

th^ productions, notwithstanding the • * ♦ Poor Bishop Heaton, 

F 2 
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In seriouB alarm at the Queen's contvme- 

lums 
And menacing tone^ at once gave him up 

ElyJumae. 

And the rain came down in Buoh sheets as 

would stagger a 
Bard for a simile short of Niagara. 

These two little birds it sore grieves 
To see, what so cruel a do<^e I call; 

So they cover the bodies with leaves, 
An interment quite ornithological. 

But he grudges^ he owns, his departed half- 
guinea. 

Each Saturday night, when devoured by 
chagrin, he 

Sits listening to singers whose names end 
in tni. 

No doubt 'twould surprise the pupils at 

Guy's, 
I am no imbeliever, no man can say 

that o'me, 
But St Thomas himself would scarce trust 

his own eyes, 
If he saw such a thing in his school of 

anatomy. 

To attempt to convey an idea of the 
sustained spirit of mirthfulness which 
runs through these productions, would, 
of course, be impossible, in brief ex- 
tracts like these which we have given ; 
but they show, in some measure, the 
style of versification which Ingoldsby 
employed, and of which he was so 
great a master. In justice, however, 
to the author, we feel emboldened to 
make a lengthier extract. The follow- 
ing legend, in a slightly condensed 
form, IS an average specimen of his 
powers. The comic and the terrible are 
blended strangely, but the alliance is 
not inharmonious: — 

THE DEAD DRUMMER, 

A LEGEND OP SALISBURY PLAIN. 

Oh, Salisbury Plain is bleak and bare — 
At least, 80 I've heard many people declare. 
For, I fairly confess, I never was there ; 
Not a shrub, nor a tree. 
Nor a bush, can you see — 
No hedges, no ditches, no gates, no stiles, 
Much less a house, or a cottage, for miles — 
It's a very sad thing to be caught in the 

rain, 
When night's coming on, upon Salisbury 

Plain. 
Now, I'd have you to know, 
Thai^ a great while ago — 
The best part of a century, may be or so. 



Across this same plain so dull and so dreuyi 

A couple of travellers, way-worn and weasj, 

Were making their way ; 

Their profession, you'd say, 

At a single glance, did not admit of t 

query; 
The pump-handled pig-tail, and whiikM 

worn then, 
With scarce an exception by seafSuring nun; 
The jacket, the loose trowsers 'bows'd 19 

together — all 
Guiltless of braces as those of Chaitai 

Wetherall; 
The pigeon-toed step, and the roUiokinK 

motion. 
Bespoke them two genuine sons of ths 

ocean. 
And shoVd in a moment their JxA 

chariicters 
(The accent's so placed on that word \ff 

our Jack-Tars). 
The one in advance was sturdy and atr(f% 
With arms imcommonly bony and long: . 
And his Quemsey shirt 
Was all pitch and dirt^ 
(Which sailors don't think inoonvenienft or 

wrong). 
He was very broad-breasted. 
And very deep-chested. 
His sinewy form correspond with the reit 

did. 
Except as to height, for he could notbs 

more 
At the most, you would say, than aonw 

five feet four, 
And, if measured, perhaps had been found 

a thought lower. 
The other, his friend and companion, mi 

taller 
By five or six inches, at the leasts than thi 

smaller. 
From his air and his mien. 
It was plain to be seen, 
That he was, or had been, 
A something between 
The real Jack-Tar and the ''jolly mazisef 
For though he would give an ocioairinml 

hitch. 
Sailor-like, to his '' slops/' there was M>m»- 

thing the which. 
On the whole, savour'd more of the pi^ 

clay than pitch. 
Such were now the two men who appearal 

on the hill — 
Harry Waters the tall one, and shflfi 

Spanking Bill. 
To be caught in the rain, I repeat it W^ 
Is extremely unpleasant on Salisbury Fudi* 
And when, with a good soaking Aornm^ 

there are blended 
Blue lightnings and thunder, the mittei^fl 

not mended. 
Such was the case in this wild dreary Jfbatt 
On the day that I'm speaking of now, iHmC 

. the brace 
Of travellers alluded to, quioken'dihflirpMS 
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mi a good steady walk became more like 

arace, 
Co get quit of the tempest which held them 

in chase. 
Loader and louder than mortal gunpow- 
der, 
Fhe heavenly artillery kept crashing and 

roaring — 
Fhe lightning kept flashing, the rain, too, 

kept pouring ; 
Wlnle they, helto skelter, in Tain sought 

for shelter 
?Voni what Tve heard termed a '' regular 

pelter.** 
But the deuce of a screen could be anywhere 

seen, 
)r an object, except that on one of the 



In old way-post showed, where the Laving- 

ton road 
kanch'd off to the left from the one to 

Devizes; 
Lad thither the footsteps of Waters seem'd 

tending, 
Hiough a doubt might exist of the course 

he was bending, — 
?o a landsman, at least, who, wherever he 

goes, 
s content, for the most part, to follow his 

nose; 
Vhile Harry kept "backing," and "filling," 

and "tackmg," — 
Three nautical terms, which. 111 wager a 

guinea, are 
feant to imply, what you ladies and I 
Vould call going zig-zag, and not rectili- 
near, 
hit here, once for all, let me b^ you'll 

excuse 
Lll mistakes I may make in the words 

sailors use 
KCongst themselves on a cruse, 
)r aiSiore with the Jews, 
)r in making their court to their Polls and 

their Sues, 
)r addressing those slop-selling females 

afloat — ^women 
^own in our navy as oddly named boat- 
women, 
rhe fact is, I can't say Fm versed in the 

school, 
fo ably conducted by Marryat and Poole, 
[See the last-mentioned gentleman's "Ad- 
miral's Daughter,") 
rhe grand vade mecvm, 
For all who to sea come, 
hud get the first time in their lives in blue 

water. 
Of course in the use of sea terms you'll 

not wonder 
If I now and then should fall into some 

blunder, 
For which Captain Chancier or Mr. T. P. 

Cooke 
Wonld call me a "Lubbur" and "Son of a 

sea-cook," 



To return to our muttons. This mode of 

progression 
At length u|)on Spanking Bill made some 

impression. 
"Hullo, messmate, what cheer? how queer 

Jou do steer," 
Bill, whose short legs kept him still 

in the rear; 
"Why, what's in the wind, Bo^— what is it 

you fear ?" 
For ne saw in a moment, that something 

wasfrightning 
His shipmate, much more than the thunder 

and lightning. 
"Fear !" stammered out Waters, "why him, 

don't you see — 
What f Aces that Drummer Boy^s making 

at me? 
How he dodges me so, wherever I go— 
What is it he wants with me, Bill, do you 

know?" 
"What Drummer Boy, Harry?" cries Bill 

in surprise, 
(With a brief exclamation that ended in 

"eyes,") 
"What drummer-boy, Waters? the coast 

is all dear : [here." 

We haven't got never no drummer-boy 
"Why, there-— don't you see how he's fol- 
lowing me, [let me be ? 
Now this way, now that way, and won't 
Keep him of^ Bill — ^look here — 
Don t let him come near : 
Only see how the blood-drops his features 

besmear ; [me ! oh, dear T 

What I the dead come to life again ? bless 
Bill remarked in reply, " This is all very 

queer; [well, I never; 

What ! a drummer-boy— bloody too — eh — 
I can't see no drummer-boy here what- 

smndever." 
"Not see him? — ^why there — ^look — ^he's 

close by the post ; 
Hark I hark I how he drums at me now — 

he's a ghost" [flash, 

"A what?" returns Bill: at this moment a 
More than commonly awful, preceded a 

crash, 
like whafs called in Kentucky "an 

almighty smash ;" 
And down Harry Waters went plump on 

his knees. 
While the sound, though prolonged, died 

away by degrees ; 
In its last sinking echoes, however, were 

some, [drum. 

Bill could not help thinking, resembled a 
"Hullo! Waters," I says, quoth he in 

amaze, [days 

" Why, I never see nuffin in all my bom 
Half so queer as this here — and Tm not 

very clear [to fear. 

But that one of us two has good reason 
You, to jaw about drummers with nobody 

near us, 
I miist say as how I thinks its myBtenvk" 



to 
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"Oh, iJiercy !" roared Walton, "dd kebp 

him off, Bill, 
And Andtfeti^, forgire; HI cohfesa— 1 will- 
But haunt mo not thujB — lei theM tifiitings 

b^&se, 
And your vengeance accbmpllAhiid, boy, 

lear^ tnb ifl t^ead^." 
Harry paused for a moment; th^ taming 

fo BUI, [knA stilt 

Who stood with his mouth dtieil, liteadv 
Bisgaii lifoinning what nauticiUl k»tm a 

tough yam, 
Kdmely, his tald df ^hat Bill dalled, "This 

precious consam." 
" It was in such an hbUr a6 thU, 

On such a wild and wintty day, 
The forked lighthitig seemed td hiss 

As now athwart our lonely way, 
When flr^t ihese dUbious pathA I tried, 
Ton liiddfonh waH by toy Me. 

Vdt lirid thrill J the riiddy glow 
Of life, and youth, and health it bdre I 

And bloodless was that gory brow. 
And cheerful was the smile it wore. 

And toildly theh those eyes did shine 

— Those eyes which now ilire blasting 
mine. 

" Th^ beamed with confidence afad love 
Upon my face— and Andrew Brand 

Had sooner feared yoh frightdn'd dove 
Than harm Ardto Gerrase MJttoHam's 
hand. 

— I am no Hatry Wators — ^men 

Did call me Geiralld Matoham th^. 

''And Matcham, though a humble name. 
Was stainless as the feathery flaJLe 
From Heaven^ whose virgin whitenesb 
came 
Upon the newly frozen Jake ,* 
Commander, comrade^ — all began 
To laud the soldier like the man. 
• « • • 

" One mom — oh, may that morning stand 
Accursed in the rolls of fate 
Till latest time — there came command 

To carry, forth a charge of weight 
To a detachment far away — 
It was their regimental pay. 

" And who so fit for such a task 

As trusty Matchiiin, Iriie and tried. 
Who spurn'd the inebiiating flask, 

With hbhdiir for his constant guide f 
On Matcham fell their choice, and he, 
'Young Binim,' shoiild bear him com- 
pany. 

^ And gx^t)9M Wdii that sotiild to hear, 
frdr he w«i hill of liffe aiid joy j 
The mess-room pet — to each one dear, 
Was that kmd, gay, light-hearted 
boy— 
The veriest churl in all our baiid 
Had, Aye, k sMile fot Aiidrew Bhdid. 



" Eiiongh : we Jouhioy'd on : thb i 

Was long, and dull and dark 

And Btm yottn^ AndttW^s oh^er 

And merry laugh beguiled th 

Noon came -^ it sheltering bt 

there, 
Wto paused, otd^ Mjifi Melil td i 

" Then 'twas with cautious batid 
To prove my charge eecUre— i 

The packet from my vest and i 
The glittering mischief forth 

And Andrew cried. No, 'twas 

It was THE TEMPTER Spoke tO Uk 

• « • • 

" 'Twas done — the deed that dan: 

done ; 

I know not how — I never knc 

And THERE I stood, but not sloi 

The prostrate boy my madile 

Was by sidb, limb, feature, imnd 

'Twas UE— another—yet the (Ai 

• • • • 
" And now, when fifteen suns hat 

Fulfilled in turn its drcling j 
Thrown back again on Englana 

Our bark paid off, he drives t 
I could not die — in flood — or fij 
Hd orivbs me here" 

"And sarve you tiffin 
What! bilk your dbnuhlmdMr, 

and then rob. 
And go scuttling a poor little di 

boy's hob. 
Why, my precious eyes, whit 

thirsty swab, 
There's old Davy Jone% who 

sailors' bones, 
For his jaw work would fiemf| ] 

s'elp my Bob, 
Have come for to go for to do ih 
Hark ye, Matchem, or Wtitm, 

^er's your purser name 
(T'other your own is, I'm oert 

woraeirname). 
Twelve years have we lived on 1 

ther and brothet) 
Now your course lays one wi^ s 

lays another." 

• • • • 

Ana Matcham confessed, and 

dean breast 
To the Mayor; but directly htf 

night's rest. 
And the storm had ftubUded-^l 

pboh'd W friend. 
Swearing all was a lie from hi 

to eiid ; 
Said he'd onlv been driiill^^^t 

Bphits had alink— 

She storm in fact put him ihtb I 
ht ndw one Mi*. Jonist eoiHes ft 
depones, 
That fiftiien yi&ti 0inc^ Kg IdU 
certain groans, ^ 
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On y> ynj t« flkinelieiig« to axamiac 

tha BtODcfl, 
DMcribad in a work of the Uta Sir John 

Tlut be fbUoired the moam, uid led bf 

tbelr tonei, 
Fatmd a ntTen a ptokibg s dniminer- I 

boys bonea ; I 

rhen the coIodcI wrote word froltt the 

King's forty-third, 
rhfct the atory wm cert«Inlj tne Wliloli 

they'd he&rd; 
tta tbat one of their dmminen Uid 

one Sergeant Hetchsm, 
Sad '* broahed with the dlbB," utd thej 

li«TBr eoald catch 'em, 
in Jtutlce ucu sore, though ■ long time 



Che Subjects of tia legends i 



ighea. 

dsbjs pieces were submitted pre- 
ua to publication. The Dead Drum- 
r is founded upon the narrative of 
actual occiuTeuce ea related in Sir 
dter Boott'fl work on " Demonology 
I Witchcraft ;" and the advonturM 
saints and holj iriars, which form 
&r too large a portion of the le- 
ida, are derived from monkish ohro- 
les and ft'om other black letter 
jcee, which Ingoldsbj was fond of 
-using. The manner in which thfl 
mish church is ridiculed, its OBr»- 
oials made food for laughter, and 
traditions converted into Durlesqae, 
iertainly objectionable io the high- 
degree. Am a minister of religion 
^Idsbj should have paused ere he 
Qched arrows which might have re- 
.ed upon himself; he should have 
Lsed. and reflected that, although in 
own mirthful mood, he was ut- 
ing words that would cause manr 
lea, that bin t&nguage waa also cal- 
ited to make the "judicious grieve." 
igion is not a theme for the jester ; 
nouae of prayer is no place for the 
and belle ; we want no mrinning 
n in the temple of the Hindoo, 
'ham was rather too liberal in his 
of street slang. The amount of 
■at wit contained in those ei- 
ssiona,, which, at different seaaona, 
passed from mouth to mouth with- 
regard to propriety or occasion, ia 
very large. Springing from the 
Del, tliay ara always charged, more . 



or less, irtth Impurity, and ooming too 
frequently In contact with ibt mind, 
the^ are apt to leave behind traces of 
their presence, which are not easily 
eradicated. Amid mium genidae hu- 
mour, tainted, however, in many ia- 
-"■- hj this leavm of vulgarity, it 



emotions of his heart. Whal ■__ _. 
more tntisical and [tlaintlve than the 
following lines upob.^ 



night, when 



Oh 1 iwest and be 

the MnuneT moo 
And oDtuitleaa stars, Ilka cluBterlng geaia, 

haDg aparkling in the sky ; 
While the balmy breath of the sumueF 

breeze Domoi whispering down the glen. 
And one food Toioe alone is heatd,---Ohl 

night it loTsly then. 

But when that voios in feeble moans, of 

sicknesa or of pain. 
But mocks the aniious ear that strires to 

catch its tonea in vain. 
When sQeotly we watch the bed by ths 

tapra-'a fliokeriDg light, 
When) aU we lave is fading fast — how 

(nriW* is nighii 



Yet the Bun ahoae bright on tower and 

And the meads amiled green as green may 

be, 
And the dear little dicky-hirds carolled 

with glee ; 
Without, all vaa joy and harmoi^. 
knd thus 'twilt be, nor long the day. 
Grew ■■' "■' "' ". ' 



Shall ahine — but shine on otjier 
Ton grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
[la now, ahall aound on other eani; 
The Joyoua lamba, as now shall play. 
But other ejea their aports suney; 
The etream ws loved aball roll as fair, 
The ilowety Bweeta— the trim parterre. 
Shall scent aa now the ambieiit air, 
Tha tree whoeebeailjna branches hear; 
The oiKlnved name shall yet be thero. 
But where the hajid that carved iti— 

What solemn beauty there Is in 
th^ lines froth the " SSeoution," and 
what 4 painful picture they give ua of 
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those scenes which are still acted 
under the authority of justice. 

Sweetly, oh ! sweetly the morning breaks 
With roseate streaks, [cheeks. 

Like the first faint blush on a maidens 
Seem'd as that mild and clear blue sky 
Smiled upon all things far and nigh- 
All save the wretch condemned to die ; 
Alack 1 that ever so fair a sun 
As that which his course has now begun, 
Should shine on such scene of misery, 
Should gild with rays, so light and free. 
That dismal, dark, frowning gallows tree. 
But hark ! a soimd comes, big with fate. 
The dock from St. Sepulchre's tower 

strikes eight. 
List to that low funereal bell ; 
It is tolling, alas 1 a living man's knell. 
And see from forth that opening door. 
He comes— ^ treads that threshold o'er, 
"Who ne'er shall tread upon threshold 

more. 
God 1 'tis a fearful sight to see 
That pale wan man's mute agony ; 
The glare of that wild despairing eye. 
Now fixed on the earth, now turned on 

the sky. 
As though it were scanning in hope and 

fear 
The path of the spirit's imknown career ; 
Those pinioned arms, those hands that 

ne'er 
Shall be lifted agam— not even in prayer. 
That heaving breast—enough ; 'tis done ; 
The bolt has fallen, the spirit has gone, 
For weal or for woe is known to but One. 
Oh I 'twas a fearsome sight — ah me ! 
A thing to shudder at, not to see. 

The apostrophe to Seville, from the 
"Auto da F6," is a passage of consider- 
able power and intensity. Though 
bordering upon the melo-dramatic, its 
earnestness is impressive and truthful. 

Yes ; thou aH wonderful ; the phrase 
Befits thee well — the fearful blaze 
Of yon piled faggots' lurid light. 
Where writhing victims mock the sight, 
The scorch'd limb shrivelling in its chains. 
The hot blood parched in Ivovng veins. 
The crackling nerve, the fearful knell, 
Rung out by that remorseless bell; 
Those shouts from human fiends that 

swell, 
That withering scream — ^that frantic yell, 
AU Seville, aU, too truly tell 
Thou (urt a mabybl and a hell. 
Qodl that the worm whom thou hast 

made. 
Should thus his brother worm invade ; 
Count deeds like these good service done. 
And deem thme eye looks smiling on. 

Turning fron^ this grim picture, 



what a vein of excellent feeling 
observable in the following lines up 
a fidthfdl dog. 

Oh, where shall I bury my poor dog Tra 
Now his fleeting breath has passed awa^ 
Seventeen years, I can venture to say, 
Have I seen him gambol, and frolic, a 

play. 
Evermore happy, and frisky, and gay, 
As though every one of his months ii 

May, [da 

And the whole of his life one long he 
Now he's a lifeless lump of clay ; 
Oh ! where shall I bury my faithful Trt 
I am almost tempted to think it hard 
That it may not be there in yon sun 

churchyard. 
Where the green willows wave 
O'er the peaceful grave [bra 

Which holds all that once was honest a 
Kind, and courteous, and fkithfol, a 

true. 
Qualities, Tray, that were found in you 
But it may not be. Yon sacred ground 
By holiest feelings fenced around. 
May ne'er within its hallowed bound 
Receive the dust of a soulless hound. 

We could wish that the author 
such lines as these had more frequen 
allowed the higher powers of his mi 
to have sway : we could wish that \ 
devotion to genealogical and archseo 
gical studies had been less consta 
and that the society of such hilaric 
spirits as Theodore Hook and Sidi 
Smith had not been so often f 
quented. We might have hoped tl 
tne loss, in 1840, of a beloved son- 
blow which fell with deepest ango: 
upon his heart, would have calmed a 
tempered his after imaginings a 
elevated them to another sphere. I 
no ; — his elasticity of mind was gr« 
and although he never thorough 
recovered from the effects of his 1 
reavement, he regained that cheerf 
happy disposition which through 1 
had rendered his path so pleasa 
He died calmly on the 17th of Ju; 
1845, in the 57th year of his age. 

As a comic poet Barham possesf 
many excellencies and many faults, I 
the latter almost pass away at \ 
recognition of the former. There i 
want of steadfastness, however, in t 
whole of his writings— a want of tl 
quiet innate wit, which seeks not 
astonish us by sudden and startU 
flights, the effect of which is transic 
though bright, but rather to appeal 
th{vt sense of the humorous Tnudi * 
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all poesess in different degrees, and 
which TiewB impressions long-living in 
the memory. 

As a writer in the Athenamm re- 
marks, '^Porpoee, which implies ear- 
nestness of mmd, goes far towards that 
indrvidnality of style which makes 
an author acceptable to another ^ne- 
lation, than those who with him have 
sat at good men's feasts, and heard 
the chimes at midnight." As a poet, 
Ingoldsby seems to us to stima at 
the precise distance from Hood, which 
separates Theodore Hook as a prose 
▼it frt>m Sidney Smith. The sincerity 
makes the difference. like Ingoldsby, 
Hood loved to alternate the serious, 
nay, the terrible with the most fEimiliar. 
It was his nature. He played with 
fiuntasies even on his death bed, and 
took leave of his friends with pathetic 
pleasantries natural to him, though 
strange to duller bystanders. But 
in his most reckless and wildest ex- 
travaganzas, embracing the extremest 
discrepancies, there was for the most 
part a motive — some truth to be driven 
home — some sympathy to be awakened 
—some abuse to be annihilated. 
In the school to which Thomas In- 
goldsby mav well be called poet 
aureate, sa<m motives of composition 
were lees universally recognized. The 
hoax, the surprise, uie piecing together 
of tiasues the most discordant, for 
the momentary production of bizarre 
eflfoct — the passing shot at folly as 
it flew — exdianffed for the passing 
iti^t with folly, however far it flew — 
fuznished mirth for its table-talk, 
and matter for its literary effort. 
Hood is sure to go down among the 
poets to our children's children, and 
commentators to come will probably 
wran^e about his freaks and aUusious 
and conceits : such a positive prophecy 
with regard to Ingoldsby would be 
■omewhi^ too presumptuous. 

Had Thomas Ingoldsby done justice 
to his own powers he would have 
occupied a prouder position amon^ 
the names of the illustrious than ne 
now holds. But it might not be. 



BLUMENBACH. 

Towards the end of the last century, 
Europe witnessed the birth of a new 
em of philosophy and physics. The 
aecmnuLited materials of many ages 
of progress were sifted and arranged, 



and while many dogmas were exploded 
for ever, their pla^ was supplied by 
a new growth of fundamentEd prin 
ciples. In physics especially was the 
change apparent. Bacon nad louff 
before dealt a death-blow to the 8cho<3 
of the Latins, and the inductive method 
had achieved some brilliant triumphs. 
Flamstead, Halley, and Newton followed 
up the work so well begun, and placed 
the philosophy of the world on the 
basis of a broad induction. At the time 
of Ray, who lived nearly a century 
after Bacon, the philosophy of anima 
ted nature was in a most va^ue 
condition, and much of the teachmg 
of the European schools required to be 
imtaught. Kay made the nrst definite 
attempts to reduce zoology into the 
form of a science, and aboUsh for 
ever those crude reasonings which had 
been formed on isolated facts. The 
classification of Bay was, as might 
be expected, very fer from perfect, 
and amongst the anomalies, the class 
of quadrupeds stand prominently for- 
ward. The classification which brought 
a cow and a tortoise together was 
broken up by linnieus, who instituted 
a system founded on more accurate 
generalities. But Linnaeus left zoolo- 
gists much to do; and twenty years 
afterwards, Brisson made a new march 
in this direction, and prepared the 
world for a higher appreciation of the 
analogies subsisting between the powers 
of life. Brisson saw the absurdity 
of classing whales with fishes, and so 
far influenced •LLnnseus in favour of 
a stricter method, that the latter 
went even farther than Brisson, and 
instituted the class Mammalia^ which 
was the grand comer stone of the 
system of Zoological classification which 
followed. 

Up to this time external form had 
had more influence than internal or- 
ganization in determining the methods 
of arrangement. Cuvier appeared upon 
the scene and effected a complete 
revolution, the result of which was 
that the animal kingdom was built up 
anew on the basis of its structure 
and comparative anatomy was made 
the key to the chief zoological secrets. 
There were two workers in this field. 
Cuvier, the great arranger and classifier, 
the aeer m all matters of analog: and 
Blumenbach, the investigator of details, 
the anatomist of minute flEicts. The 
foundations established by these co- 
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workers in the field of animal life have 
prorcd bo liroad fttid sound, tliat 
zoological science has extended itself 
more within the last sixty or Horentjr 
years than during the whole i)reTiou8 
peri fwl of man's history. The labours 
of Lamarek, Ht. ITilaire, Home, JIunter, 
liawrBtice, Owen, and others, during 
recent years, hare sliown how sound 
were the j)rinciples of goneraliisfttion 
estalilished by these two master minds, 
and how rapidly any liranch of science 
may progress when aided })y a safe 
system of analysis. 

Johann Fricdrich Blumon}>ach was 
bom at Gotha, on the 1 ith of May, 
175S. He studied medicine in Uio 
universities of .lena and (iottingen ; 
and, asapiipilof tlie anatomical school^ 
early evinced a capability for the 
highest attainments. If is (X)llcge life 
wto marked by diligent industry and 
clear-sighted' research, and he seems 
to nare had a prescience even in his 
youth of tiie distinguisherl career which 
awaited him. Long before his imiver- 
sity course was out, he had so penetrated 
into the mysteries of compamtive 
anatomyandphysiology,asto be, in many 
respectS) in advance of the professors : 
ana several essays on the functions 
of animals, Written at this time, show 
the extent of his attainments to have 
been equal to his love for this particular 
department of research. At Gottin ffen 
he took his degree in 1775. The subject 
which he chose for his inaugural dls- 
ertation, was the varieties of the 
human race. Tliis was j)u})lished at 
Gottingen in 177/), under the title 
" JJe GenerisKumani Varictjito Nativa," 
and excited considerable Hensaticm even 
in the fonii in wiiich it first appeared. 
This essay at)pears to have laid the 
foundation of many of his iniportiint 
invcstij^atlons on this su})ject in his 
after life, and led to the formation 
of his collection of the skulls of all 
nations, which is r>iio of the most 
extensive in existence. *^Ah hoc Col. 
Viro,*' said ITaller, on noticing it in the 
" Bibliotheca A natotn ica " -^ j)! u ri ma 
sitilia licet oxiKJctare." This mondy 
inaugural essay experienced the; un- 
usual fate of passing through seven 
separate editions ; namcdy, in 177/5, 1 77fJ, 
1781, niK), and 170r>. In that ofUO 
numerous improvements were efi'ectfid, 
and a letter to Hir Joseph lianks was 
abided on tlie subject of some mummies 
which luul been opened in Loudon. 



In 1 798, an edition appeared in C^ennfti 
edited by Grulier, and in 1604 oti# U 
French edited by Chardel. 

Such was a goo<l bedlinlng M f 
young man of twenty'tnree yeftH &i 
ago ; and it is no matter of stirptM tt 
learn, that immediately on takmof llll 
degree he was appointed extfaotdfiiafj! 
professor of mediollie, in the Univmdty 
of Gottingen • and in 1778, he Was l&adlfl 
ordinary ])rofbssor. The oonteintKmtfy 
of ilaller, LinniBUs, and Bttffoi^ m |mr- 
sued the path which these hud HltMdy 
j)rer)ared and freed from enoumbHUioei^ 
and took a bold stand in defence of ^e 
law of analogy, as exhibited in tiie ink 
mal kingdom. A patient flflatomlBi 
who brought to the dlsseoting boara 
an array of knowledge gleaned ftam 
every dei)artment of nature, he iras 
ready, at the presentation of each flew 
difficulty, to suggest a natural mode it 
explanation, and to deteot those mintite 
jiolnts of resemblance and diflsimilat^f^ 
on which the acquirement of Jaetrlewf 
in zoology depend. Be oonlaibated 
regularly to the sciences connected 
with medicine, especially anatomy and 
])hysiology, and dircoted his attention 
speclallv to the structure and ftuut* 
tions 01 the lower anlmaLei, ae a meanf 
of determining the true laws of hnnuui 
phvHiology. In 1778, when appointed 
ordinary professor of the facnltr of 
medicine, »lumen>>ach commenoea hie 
courses of lectures on the different de- 
partments r)f the faculty, indndidg 
general natural liistory, feoology^ an- 
thropology, comparative anatomy. jA^* 
siology, and the history of medirane. 

In i 770, he pulilislied a thin quarto 
volume, entitled " I'rolusio Ajiatomioi 
do Sinibus Krontalibus,"— (An Enay 
on the AiiatoTuy of the Frontal Sinni) 
— a work in which some new Tiewi 
were enunciated in reference to fhf 
structure of the human skull^ and ilw 
position and form of the frontal einiu 
in several tribes of animals. The worlc 
was dcjdicaterl to Georce III. 0* magna 
liriUnniro, Franciie, et Hibemift Bej^*^ 
and is written in a pUro and fbroiUi 
Latin. In 1781, ho published aworic 
on eni})ryolr>gy " { Jer>en den Bildungp- 
triel) und das Zeugungs-gescluift '* — ^in 
whi(;h he threw much light on the ob- 
scure subjcict of generation^ and opened 
up a path for future inquirers. Ihlf 
work has passed through nnmeroiif 
cd i ti(ms in Oermany. It wae trandatea 
into Dutch in 1790 ; and an edition 
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tranfllated by Sir Alexander Crichton, 
appeared in English in 1793. In 1786 
appeared his work oh the human 
bfmes, with the title, " Geschichte und 
Beschi-eibung der Bjiochen des Men- 
B^ilichen Kiirpers." And in the same 
jear he published, in Latin, an intro- 
ducdoh to hiedical literature, under 
the title, '' Introductia in Historiam 
Medicinse littefariam." 

Ill the jear 1787 appeared his great 
work oh physiology, — " Institutiones 
PhysiolDgicsB," — ^Written in Latin, and 
dealing witn the functions of the 
human body, apltrt from its anatomy. 
This was the first application of the 
plouffhshare of science to a new and 
mdmQ field of inquiry. Up to this 
time physiological researches had been 
conducted in so cumbersome a manber, 
that it was next to impossible to ren- 
der its teachings in any Ifray popular. 
BluMehbach stripped the subject of all 
unnecesstiry details, and, while render- 
ing the study less complicated, added 
to it the charm of a consedutive analo- 
gical reasoning. Here were the fruits 
of patient labour in the dissecting 
room — hot in the investigation of the 
human frame alone, but Aided by all 
the light which comparative physiology 
could aflfbrd by the investigation of 
^e ftmctions of the lower animals. 
This views of Blumenbach were vast 
and profbund, and he touched no single 
fibre of the human frame without add- 
ing to our knowledge of its construc- 
tion and iises, and pointing to the 
essential details in the consideration 
of disease. It is to this book we owe 
tii6 J)opularity of physiology^ as a 
BttLd^j at the present day. The num- 
ber of excellent treatises which have 
ap|)eared in this country of late years, 
as well Its others, still better, which 
have been published on the Continent, 
owe their birth to Blumenbach, and 
are essentially based on his " Institti- 
tiones !rtiysiologicse," which has served 
as a text book, not only to such popU- 
lair writei^ as we have just rfererred 
to, imt to such Original inquirers as 
Bichet^nd, BichAt, Dumas of Montpel- 
Ufelr, and Matteuccl of Pisa. In this 
departtnent of study BlumenbAch was 
in advance of his age, and, like a true 
German thihkier, combined with the 
btady of the scalpel a system of ethics 
purely his own. It is to him we owe 
the fouhda-tion of the new school which 
combines matter and spirit, and educes 



the leading features of human charac- 
ter and conduct from the conditions of 
the blood and brain. His examinations 
of the human skull pointed in the same 
direction, and prepared the t^orld fol* 
that ])road view of physics, whicJh ad-» 
mit«j the moral perceptions and the 
traits of human character as evidences 
in behalf of tlie scientific union of thfe 
soul and the body. IVom this hai^ 
sprung, first in Germany, and since in 
Euroj)e generally, a system of m^tik- 
phyBics, which places man once more 
upon his feet, and which establishes A 
relation between the inward life and 
the outward circufaistances of phjrdidu 
condition. This wotk quickly becaihij 
the text-book of the universities. In- 
numerable translations, reprints, and 
revised editions, have from time to 
time appeared, ahd although the mirch 
of physiology has been so rapid during 
the ptist sixty years, the oHginal work 
is one of essential value to the physio-' 
logical student. The best English edi- 
tion is that edited by T>t. Elliotsoni 
under the title of " Human Physiology, 
several editions of which haVe from 
time to time appeared. It is a monu- 
ment of industry and scientific gehius, 
no less honourable to the name of 
Blumenbach than to the editot who 
has infused into it feo much of his oWn 
philosophy ttnd research. 

Long befbre Cuvier had fkirly entered 
into the field Of comparative anatomy^ 
Blumenbach had completed some Her- 
culean labours there, and had con- 
stituted it a regular department of 
scientific education. In 1777 hd had 
introduced the subject ill his lectures, 
and in 1785 he made it the foundation 
of a complete course. Such a step 
needed courage as well as geniud. Be- 
fore BluMenbach's labours had brought 
natural history into vogue in Germanyj 
most of the. cultivators Of literature 
and art in that country had been ac- 
customed to regard it as a mere cihildish 
amusement ; but Blumenbach soon pro- 
duced the conviction of the intiittate 
connexion of this interesting study 
with science and art, with the anUals 
of humafa history and the devolutions 
of the globe. His " Manual of Natural 
Historyj" published 1799, t)assed fSL- 
pidly through twelve editions ; and his 
" Comparative Anatomy " — Handbutih 
der Vergleichende Ahatomie — i^hicb 
appeared in 1805, soon won for itself a 
similar success. 
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We have hinted at the phases 
through which the studv of anatomy 
has had to pass ; and n)r the better 
appreciation of Blumenbach^s labours, 
we return to this subject for the purpose 
of glancing more minutely at the suc- 
cessive eras of anatomical investigation. 
The first master mind is imdoubtedly 
Aristotle ; who, although preceded in 
the art of dissection by Democritus of 
Abdena, undoubtedly laid the foimda- 
tion of natural history as a legitimate 
branch of science. The oldest author 
on comparative anatomy, he offers for 
the present age the best possible model 
for that class of research. His philoso- 
phical renown, his undisputed sway 
over the minds of men for two thousand 
years, and the brilliancy of his writings 
on logic and ethics, entitle him to 
modem reverence, even as he demanded 
ancient faith. 

Blumenbach and Cuvier have won 
their fame by a revival of the plan 
of study pursued by Aristotle, that 
of describing animals, not according to 
the species, but to the organs and func- 
tions, which afford the only key to 
comparative results. The chief divi- 
sions which naturalists follow at present 
in the animal kingdom, were established 
by Aristotle ; and he has indicated 
several, to which modem naturalists 
have recurred after they had been long 
unwisely directed. His great distri- 
bution of animals into those which 
have blood and those which have not, 
is the same as that proposed by the 
French naturalists, although the ground 
of the division is not correct. It was 
Lamarck who instituted the two 
primary divisions founded on the 
presence or absence of the vertebral 
column, which now form the basis of zo- 
ological science. Aristotle's four classes 
of insects, molluscs, crustaceans, and 
testaceans, are even more philosophical 
than the classification of Linnseus, who 
crowded them all together imder two 
heads, insects and worms. Galen, who 
is sometimes regarded as Aristotle's 
successor, deserves no mention hero. 
A period of many centuries intervened 
between the labours of Aristotle and 
the revival of comparative anatomy, 
during which obscurity and darkness 
took tne place of the luminosity which 
the great master had diffused. At 
the revival of learning in the sixteenth 
century, Belon, Rondelet, Goiter, Fallo- 
piuB, Buini, Fabricius, aud OaoseriuS; 



followed each other in a series of 
anatomical investigations, many of 
them attended by decisive and valuable 
discoveries. Gf this school Aldrobandi 
of Bologna, deserves the first place, as 
in the first half of the next centnry 
Harvey stands also first when compared 
with Aselli, Pecquet, Budbeck, and 
Bartholin. Malphigi and Swammer- 
dam followed, with their remarkable 
discoveries made with the aid of 
the then newly invented microscope. 
and were succeeded by equally patient 
microscopical observers, Leuwenhoeck, 
Hooke, and Baker. Gur countryman, 
Tyson, at the same time achieved a 
fame by his accurate description of 
several animals, as did also Caldesi at 
Florence. 

The complete history of animals 
prepared by the French Academicians, 
and published under the title of 
"Memoirs pour servir k I'Histoire 
Naturelle des Animaux," in 1671, may 
be regarded as the completion of the 
anatomical labours of the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century, 
memorable for the advancement of 
all branches of knowledge, Beamnur 
re-opened the field by his researches on 
the formation of shells, and the ana- 
tomy of molluscs and insects. In the 
same department. Bonnet, Roesel, De 
Geer, Lyonet, and Sulzer, laboured 
ardently, and prepared the way for 
the generalizations of Linnaeus and 
Buffon. B^aller reached higher than 
any that had preceded lum in the 
study of physiology, and was succeeded 
at Gottmgen by Blumenbach, who 
was the most acute, most careful, and 
most industrious student of the animal 
functions either before or since. It 
was his favourite science, and in the 
pursuit of physiology and conmaratiye 
anatomy he spared no means, however 
painful or laborious, of arriving at 
correct results. His first work^De 
Generis Humani Virietate Nativa^** 
derives its high value &om the car^il 
comparisons which it institutes, and 
for the thi'ead of analogy which it 
points out as existing in all the de- 
partments of animal life. Dry and 
plodding as are its details, there is 
a poetic impulse underneath, which 
pushes up to those greater harmonies 
of nature on which rest the laws of 
development of design, and whidi 
enables us to see the invariable per* 
moating the variable and eyanesoent 
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His "Hand-book of Natural History" 
is pronoimced by Professor Lawrence 
the ''best introduction to natural 
history in any language." His "Ma- 
nual of Oomparatiye Anatomy, " was 
translated into English by Professor 
lAwrence in 1809, and a^in revised 
by Mr. Coulson in 1827. How earnest- 
ly he pursued this study may be 
gathered from what he says in the 
pre&ce to this work. ** I was first 
led," he says, *^ both by inclination and 
by the nature of my professional pur- 
suits, to devote tne greater portion 
of my time to the study of physiology, 
or the foundation of medical science 
as it has been termed by Zimmerman, 
and to natural history, or the materia 
prima philosophicB as it has been called 
by Bacon. I soon became convinced, 
and experience has confirmed my 
conviction, that Haller was right when 
he said of comparative anatomy, that 
it had thrown more light upon phy- 
siology than even the dissection of 
the numan body ; an opinion which 
has been further sanctioned by the 
authority of Leibnitz, who has de- 
clared comparative anatomy to be the 
soul of that branch of knowledge 
which is dedicated to the history of 
the animal kingdom. If I may venture 
to believe that I have not laboured 
in vain in these two departments of 
science, the success of my efforts is 
to be attributed to the collateral assist- 
ance which I have derived from 
comparative anatomy. As I may at 
least claim credit of being the first 
to deliver lectures annually on this 
subject in (Germany, and of having 
by these means excited a taste for the 
science, and a zeal to contribute to its 
advancement ; so I trust that this 
edition of my ^Manual,* the first 
work of the kind which has ever 
appeared on comparative anatomy, as 
applied to the whole animal kingdom, 
wiU further facilitate the study and 
render it more universally useful." 

One of the results of hw studies of 
the varieties of the human race, was 
the formation of a collection of skulls 
of the inhabitants of various parts 
of the world. The fame of this collec- 
tion of different races and nations 
extends throughout the old and the 
new world, and forms the basis of 
the work which he commenced pub- 
lishing in 1791, entitled " Decades 
Golledionis Craniorum Diversarum 



Qentium ;" and which, extending to 
several volumes, was completed in 1806. 
The lectures and discourses of Blumen- 
bach instilled into all who heard them 
the deepest interest for this collection ; 
amongst the number was Lewis, Kinff 
of Bavaria, and to that monarch 
Blumenbach was indebted for the finest 
specimen in the collection, namely, 
an ancient Greek cranium of a won- 
derful regularity of form. On his own 
valuable specimens, assisted by the 
information obtained from the works 
in the Gottincen library, and by the 
inspection of the rich collection of 
Sir Joseph Banks, whom he visited 
in London, he founded his theory of 
the principal races of mankind, with 
which his name will descend to pos- 
terity. Althouffh through the ^Decades 
Collectionis," tne most important forms 
of the casts and skulls in the collection 
of Blumenbach are thus preserved, 
it is said that the collection itself is 
fast falling into decay for want of care ; 
and if no remedy be provided, the loss 
of the collection will soon prove a 
disgrace to the university whose name 
is so closely associated with his labours. 
During 1783, Blumenbach visited 
Switzerland ; and, in his journey, made 
copious notes of the medical topo- 
graphy of the districts through which 
he passed. These notes formed the 

groundwork of his " Mediclnische Bib- 
othek," edited at Gottingen, from 
1780 to 1784. He visited England in 
1788, and again in 1792. His other 
works which need mention, are some 
papers on " Warm and Cold-blooded 
Animals," published in Meyer's Maga- 
zine, in 1790 ; a paper on " Egyp 
tian Mummies opened in London," 
1794 ; a memoir of the celebrated 
"Gottlob Eichter," 1813 ; and nrefaces 
for the works of Cheselden, Gmelins' 
"History of the Passions," Blane's 
"Medical Logic," and Neerguard' 
" Nutritive Organs of Mammalia." To 
the German journals he contributed 
numerous papers on medical subjects, 
from the details of the dispensary to 
the highest questions of microscopical 
and comparative anatomy. 

His old age was crowned with 
honours. In 1812, he was appointed 
Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen. In 1816, he 
was made physician to the King of 
Great Britain and Hanover ; in 1821, 
was made a Kni^t-Commander of the 
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Guelpbio order ; and in 1831, chosen 
a member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. The i ubilee of his ^pradnation 
was celebrated by the University of 
GoHlngen, in 1825 ; and the jubilee of 
his professorship in the following year. 
On the fonner oocaflion, a medal was 
struck in his honour. At eightv-threa 
years of age, he still delivered his lec- 
tures at eight o'clock every morning ; 
and though the inroads of old age had 
rendered nim less capable of communi- 
oating instruction, a feeling of vene- 
ration stiU drew numbers to his class- 
room. His merits as a lecturer in 
the prime of li^, were sustained in a 

great measure almost to the last, and 
e still drew throngs of students round 
him by his peculiar gift of keeping tlie 
attention of hie auoitors in constant 
excitement bv the introduction of in- 
teresting hci^ and pointed remarks, 
delivered in the happiest effect in his 
own lively style, oome time before 
his death he said to a friend, ^ Death 
has been knocking loudly at my door ; 
and though I did not say * Come in ! ' 
I know he will soon call again." Ho 
died on the dSnd of January, 1840, 
aged eiffhty-eight. His funeral was 
attended^ on the SBtb, by all the pro- 
fessors and oncers of the University, 
in their robes, and a multitude of stu- 
dents ; the procession being closed by 
a line of sixty carriages filled with the 
noble and the learned, to pay a last 
tribute to one who was more widely 
and sincerely respected than any other 
oelebrity of his age or country. 

Blumenbach may justly be regarded 
ae the Nestov of German natural phi- 
losophers. He waa the instructor of 
Alexander Yon Humboldt, and a line 
of men who have distinguished them- 
eelves in various branches of literature 
and science under the guidance of the 
nrinoiples taught by him at Gottingen. 
No academic teacher of the last cen- 
tury was surrounded by so large a 
mrcie of students as Blumenbach. He 
eompienced in the seventieth year of 
the lajirt century, and continued to fulfil 
iiiji duties a« professor until the thirti- 
eth vear of the present. He occupied the 
ufaair of Phjsiology and Natural His- 
tory in the tjniversity of Gottingen du- 
mna tihe lonff period of sixtynsix years, 
andduring that ivm ga^e one hundred 
in4 twenty courses of lectures ; and 
ao pupil ever there matriculated who 
tfaought hB oould oompletd hia studies 



without attending some of tbd le 
of Blumenbach. When tjie ftfty 
of his doctorial dignity was celel 
in 1825, 4 subscription ly^ae rai 
provide a capital the intereiit of w 
applied in aid ot the ^xpenses q^ 
pnysipians and naturoliets who ] 
take scientific journeys ; — tm idea 
may be imitated with prpfit wh< 
an interesting men^onaj \fi de^j 
commemorate a worthy nan^* 
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To write a complete biograj 
Joseph Hume, it would be nee 
to review almost every tr^ns^ 
our political history for a per 
more tl^n tbe third of a century 
is the recognized ^Patriarch i 
form,'* and most deservedly if 
named, for, from the ^st day tl 
name appears in the pages of o 
nals, he has been the most ;se^lo 
unwearied advocate of Bafopt 
completely, indeed, hsiA Mr, 
been identified with almost 
liberal measure that h^ been c 
and every progressive movemen 
has been made, that Jlume and j 
have become interchangeable 
and it is scarcely possib& to m 
either of them without recallii 
other. 

So comprehensive a reyiew ^ 
which we have just indicatei^ 
were wo prepared to enter uj 
would be quite beyond the lin 
our work. We must be content, 
fore, to touch only upon the piQi 
minent points, and leave the 4ie 
be filled up at some future tin) 
probably by some other ^nd 
efficient hand. "We trust, net 
less, that the points which we sh 
down, if they do not constitute f 
plete chart of Mr. Hume's caree 
give ^ correct outline, and in 
faithfully the course of wbich th 
at once the exponents and the g( 

The known facts of lyCr. ^ 
early life, although not unint#r( 
are soon told ; his real li& is writ 
acts which have been done in tl) 
of the world, and whieh tell thai 
story ; and there is nothing conoi 
him more interesting to us t h^ .] 
he is one of those who, by the h 
a determined will, haa niade h 
what he is ; one of that band-— b 
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iiotiainall nor on ignoble one— which 

iiae done more to promote tli(} welfare 

of t{i|B country, and to raise h(ir cha- 

i^Q^tei' in the eyes of the world, than 

4X1^ other party or circumstance which 

oiu Ustovy raoords. Bom one of the 

pecpb, he has achieved his own inde- 

pendenoe, and although in posseBsion 

o^ atJIttenoD, and moving in a circle that 

r&ther endangers than suppoils in<le- 

pendence of mind, he is still essen tiddly 

one of the people, in the highest and 

(nifist acceptation of the wonl. 

JToseph Hume was bom at Montrose, 

in the year 1777 (the same when Henry 

CrLay, whose death has caused so deep 

uxx expression of feeling in the United 

States of America, saw the light). Uis 

fiatiier wafi master of a small ifinhing or 

trading vessel, and died when his eldest 

son, Joseph, was not more than nine or 

ten years of age. Of captain Hume we 

Imow nothing ; but the efforts and suc- 

ceM of the mother of Joseph Hume 

tell her history, and add auothfr to 

the many evidences of the truthfulness 

of the saying, that almost all great men 

liad remarkable mothers. Left, doubt- 

IsM, in very humble circumstances, with 

a larse fiumly, Mrs. Hume was cr>m- 

peUsa to open a shop, and toil hard for 

tiieiv support and education. Her task 

vu a hard one, but her success must 

b&ve been a great and sweet reward. 

Her KNL Joseph was placed at school 

in MoDtrose, and soon attracted atten- 

tifin from his activity and intelligence. 

He was then placed with a surgeon in 

iui native town, with whom he i*e- 

ttaiosd three years. At tlic end of 

tUt ptriod, and when he was al>out 

iixteen years of age, he was sent to the 

HsifSTBity of Edmburgh, attended the 

ftadical oaeses, and took his degree of 

Meaher of the College of Surgeons 

there within three years. 

Ws have heard some curious stories 

nlative to the accident that enabled 

Mil. Hume to provide so well for her 

•Idast boVe education, but, for many 

lnapiiiL do not repeat them. In the 

iaX maoe, one of them, relating to 

Lord^anmure (recently deceased), is 

•a evident absurdity for several rea- 

eofts; and secondly, we are much more 

{nM\\i\»^ to attribute the success of Mrs. 

Home to industry and perseverance, 

vMoh ao strongly charaoterise her son, 

liian to any mere adventitious and oc- 

eidiBtal circumstances. And it is de- 

•arving of notice, that Mr. Hume was 



not the tinly tuio of his family who 
enji>yc<l Hiniilar adv.iiitap-s his bro- 
ther must also have shariMl his luck-, as 
the inchilent <levotue.s of the god of 
Fortune delight to aiU it, fur we &ul 
that in a eomiiaratively few years he 
\\w\ attained a highly respectable posi- 
tion ; and when Mr. Hume returned 
home from India, he found him, we 
believe, a man of cuusiderable wealth 
and station. 

Joscpli Hume was fortunate, how- 
ever, in obtaining a cadetship in the 
East India ComiKiny's service, but, pre- 
vious to entering ui>ou it, he made — as 
was then usual, perhaps compulsory — 
two voyages to India in the Com])auy's 
vessels ; first, as an assistfint surgeon, 
and afterwards as surgeon. In the 
interval l)etween these voy/iges, he 
attended the Ijondoii Hosjutals, and 
)>ccame a Member of the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Many years after 
this periofl, Sir Astley Cooper, the 
eminent surgeon, jocularly reminded 
Mr. Hume tJiat he had t)een in early 
life one of hLs, Sir Astley's, pupils. 

In the year 17i)y, Mr. Hume joined 
the medical establishment in Bengal, 
and the rapidity with wliich he at- 
tained to an eminent position proves 
that ho was n(it only iKjrsevering and 
ijxdustrious, but gifted, in addition, 
with great natural quickness. 

At the time when he got to India 
the Mahratta war was m progress, 
and evcr^'thing bore an essentially 
militai*y stamp. The habits of the 
Europeans were such as reflected no 
great credit upon them. They lived 
m the most reckless and extravagant 
manner ; they attended to little but 
the making large sums of money by 
some luck}/ adventure ; very few took 
the trouble to become men of business, 
in the projXir sense of the term ; and 
very few indeed took the pains to 
acquire the language of those whom 
they had to command, and by whom 
they were surrounded. Mr. Hume's 
shrewd, good sense, told him that their 
eiTors onered him a fine tield. He had 
learnt the valuable lesson that a man 
who gave way to habits of indulgence, 
in a hot country, was irretrievably 
enervated and ruined. Temperance, 
therefore, became with him a golden 
rule. His love of order made him ac- 
curate in his accounts, and careful in 
his disbursements ; and his judgment 
told him, that to gain the confidence 
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of the natives, it was necessary to 
understand them. By his temperance 
he retained his health ; by his regu- 
larity he won the confidence of his 
superiors in position, and, in a very 
short time, ms acquirements in the 
native languages laid the foundation 
of his fortune. 

It came about in the following man- 
ner : — In 1803, only his fourth year in 
India, he was with General Powell's 
division of the army, when, by death 
or accident, no one was at hand to act 
as interpreter. Mr. Hume volunteered 
his services, and showed so much apti- 
tude and proficiency, that he was ap- 
pointed interpreter to the division of 
the army to which he belonged. Shortly 
after this time he also became the 
chief medical officer of the staff. 
These two appointments would seem 
to be sufficient for any one man to 
perform, under the burning sun of 
India, but Mr. Hume's constitution 
seems to have been proof against 
such things as heat and fati^e, and 
before long, he was, in addition to 
his other offices, pay master and post 
master, also. And when difficulties 
arose in obtaining supplies of food for 
the army, he imdertook several con- 
tracts, and, by his zeal and determined, 
unceasmg energy, succeeded in furnish- 
ing the required commodities, with 
great satis&ction to those in command, 
and with great pecuniary benefit to 
himself. 

Fortunes were made rapidly in that 
day in India, but we doubt if any man 
ever made so much money in so short 
a time by his own industry and 
perseverance as Mr. Hume. He left 
England for India in 1799, and in 
nine years from that time he had 
returned home with an ample fortune. 

It is said that one of his first acts 
on his return home, was the making 
a provision for such of his family 
as were in need and deserving of 
his assistance, and such a proceeding 
would be in complete accordance with 
his character, for we know that such 
deeds have not been few or far between, 
and that his career of laborious use- 
fulness has been graced and hallowed 
by numberless acte of generous and 
unostentatious benevolence. 

The restless desire for information 
which so strongly marks Mr. Hume's 
mind, evinced itself characteristically 
upon his return to this country. He 



had been confined during the 
years of his manhood to the n 
circle of Indian society, and he ( 
less felt upon his arrival in En 
the want of a more general acq 
ance with the world. Besides, vXt 
his education had been as gooc 
bably as was enjoyed by his 
countrymen of that day ; his a] 
tion to an absorbing professioi 
of course narrowed the scope < 
studies, while it gave decisio] 
steadiness to his character. "E 
his wants, and determining to e 
them, were the same thing wit] 
so he at once arranged the mes 
its accomplishment, and his pn 
turn of mind did not lead him to 
foreign countries before he kne" 
own, but to make a complete 
in the first instance, of his own co* 
He therefore started at once 
his labour, and is said to have "^ 
every place in the United Kii 
that enjoyed any degree of manuf 
ing celebrity. In tfis tour he ace 
a vast amount of information 
made himself practically acquj 
with the wants and habits of th 
of the various classes of the p 
When he had acquired such a '. 
ledge of this country as satisfii 
inquiring mind, he gave the g 
part of two years to other 
and visited in succession, Spain 
Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, Greec 
the Ionian Islajids, Sicily, Sai 
Malta, and other places. 

In 1812 we find him again on E 
ground, his mind expanded b; 
travels and by his increased acq 
ance with men of all nations; an( 
his energies as restless and unw* 
as ever. To remain inactive ■ 
have been to him the severest p 
ment, a life of indolence would 
killed him in a few years, work ti 
mission, and work was soon j 
He was not however quite an ui 
piedman at this time,for he hadin^ 
some of his capital in an army a 
and accoutrement establishmei 
which, we believe, his brother 
the chief partner, and he continu 
several years to be a sleeping pi 
in the firm. This however gav< 
no personal work; and a propo 
was made to him to enter parBa 
which he did in 1812. A vacanc^ 
been caused in the representati 
Weymouth, by the death of Sir 
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Johnstone, the patron and representa- 
tive of the borough ; and Mr. Hume 
VBs elected to fill the vacant seat. 

In the Journals of the House of 
Gbmmons, we find that a new writ was 
iwied for Weymouth and Melcombe 
%i8, on the 7th of January, 1812, on 
the death of Sir John Lowther John- 
stone, Baronet ; and in the London 
Gazette, of the 2l8t of the same month, 
we find the announcement of Mr. 
Hume's election. 

The parliament of which Mr. Hume 
thus became a member, only sat until 
the 30th of July following. 

It has been said that Hume began 
his politieal career as a tory — we shall 
soon see how much truthfulness is 
contained in that assertion. It is true 
he sat for a rotten borough, at a time 
however when the fact of so doing bad 
scarcely ever been hinted at as dis- 
graceful, and that he sat on the 
ministerial benches and was considered 
to be a supporter of a tory ministnr. 
We have said that the session only 
lasted six months from the time of Mr. 
Mume's election, and we shall now see 
what records remain indicative of his 
opinions and votes during this the first 
of his many parliamentary campaigns. 
On referring casually to Hansard's 
Debates for l£e session of 1812, the 
name of Joseph Hume is not to be 
found, the speeches of the tieio member 
being attributed to another gentleman, 
Mr. W. H. Hume, who then sat in 
parliament. We are enabled to correct 
this error in two cases, by referring 
to three pamphlets printed by Mr. 
Hume himself— one entitled " Extracts 
from a Speech on Education," and 
bearing date 1st July, 1812; another 
referring to the same subject, entitled 
''Speech on the Penitentiary House, 
&c;'* and a third bearing date the same 
year, and entitled " Copy of a Letter 
to the Chancellor of tne Exchequer, 
and substance of the speech of Mr. 
JoBeph Hume, on the third reading 
of the Frame-work Knitters' BilL" 

Some if not all of these pamphlets 
are to be found in the British Museum 
Library, and the speeches themselves 
maybe found in EDajosard, vol. 23, pages 
877 and 1162. 

Mr. Hume's first recorded speech 
was in favour of public education. 
Flurliament was asked to grant a sum 
of money to build a penitentiary hoiise, I 
•nd Mr. Hume seized the opportunity | 



to record his opinion of the value of 
education, and its influence on the 
morality of the people. He insisted on 
the necessity of education for the 
moral reformation of the people ; and 
dwelt on the fact that, ''uie commit- 
ments and executions in England and 
Scotland, respectively, are in inverse 

Sroportion to their educational con- 
ition." We do not know whether 
this was Mr. Hume's first speech ; but 
we certainly were pleased when we 
found that the first words which he 
is recorded to have delivered in the 
House of Commons should have been 
in favour of the moral elevation of the 
people, and that half a century since 
he was actively alive to the fact that 
an educated people will be a moral 
people, and that intellectual culture 
and moral degradation are the natural 
and eternal enemies and destroyers of 
each other. That this idea had fully 
possessed his mind, is exhibited by the 
fact that some months before the de- 
bate just alluded to, we find Mr. Hume 
addressing his constituents at Wey- 
mouth on the propriety of establishing 
a school for the education of the poor 
boys of the neighbourhood. This meet- 
ing took place within a month of his 
election. 

The last month of the session gave 
Mr. Hume an opportunity of showing 
his metal, and it was not thrown away. 
The frame-work knitters of Notting- 
ham had fallen into great distress, and 
had complained bitterly of the intro- 
duction of machinery, and of new and 
cheaper articles of production ; and a 
bill was introduced into Parliament 
nominally to protect them, but in re- 
ality to cramp and fetter the masters 
in such a manner as would certainly, 
if carried, have put an end to the entire 
trade of hosiery in Nottingham in a 
very few years, and have reduced the 
condition of the workmen te a much 
worse state than it had ever been 
before. Mr. Hume sat on the minis- 
terial benches listening to the speeches 
of the supporters of the bill, and became 
convinced that the proposed interfe- 
rance would be most unjust and mis- 
chievous. He told his thoughts to 
those with whom he sat ; but thev 
were astonished that he should think 
of opposing a ministerial measure. His* 
scruples were not to be satisfied by 
astonishment, or be decreased by the 
difficulties in his way ; and he had the 
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tiudiuiity tc) got up ill Uio JfouHO and 
npiMJHo tlie 1)111 at tho third nnulitig. 
\Ui waH t<ild that Huch a protjewling 
waH without prcccduiit in that JIouho : 
hut f(Kiiiu« evidently thoroughly im- 
pruHHcd wltli the correctnoHH and Hrjund- 
neHH of hifl opinion in the matter, he 
prowetled to the original act of creat- 
ing a president. 

The view which he trjok of the niat- 
t<;r will lie bcHt told bv extracts from 
the i)ainphlet before alluded to, which 
r(jcit<iH tiie title of the bill : - 

" For i>roventiijg Frauds anfl AbuHCH 
in the rrame-work KnitttjrH* Manufiic- 
tiire, and in the Payment of J'erHoiiH 
employed therein ;" and in which, ac- 
(j*)rding t^) the title-j>age, " The imjK^licy 
of attempting by higiHlative enactmentH, 
U» reguuito or control the emnloy- 
iiKjiit of caiiital and the price of laoour, 
IH ch'arly Hnown." 

In the prefifce, after referring to the 
riotH which ha<I taken phice at Notting- 
ham and elfiewhere, and U} the erron* 
which the workmen entertained an to 
the cauHe of their MufreringH,]V1r. Jfumo 
BayH : - 

**The complaintH of ho many thou- 
Hand workmen dcHcrved the inoKt de- 
liberate couHideration ; and in the 
c(^urHe of my inquiry, I thought that 1 
dl^M5overed in th<j lawH regarding maw- 
t(irH and workmen, evident injuritice 
and partiality, which c<irtainlv ought 
not to exist in thin country, where the 
})oaHt of our conHtitution Ih, that the 
lawH are equal Ui all. 'J'o what<jver 
degree it may be true tliat the lawH 
are the Hame U) all rankH in everything 
(ilne except in uianuiactureR, £ think it 
will be admitUid, on due inventigation, 
that handicraftH are not u]>^in that 
equality which they ought to be with 
rtigard to their employerH. Tlio mode, 
however, of removing that inequality 
Ih not by coercive enactmentH, Buch an 
have been paHWid with the view of re- 
lieving diflerent trathjH, but by a nipeid 
of evjjry rcHtriction which can in any 
way fett<ir either inaHUirH or workmen 
in the dispoHal of th(iir capital or 
lal>our." 

The bill, however, waH paHsed by the 
CommoriH; but in the Houho of JiordH 
it wafl opi)OHcd l)y the Ejirl of iiiver- 
pool, LoniH Jjaudordale, Holland, and 
riidmouth ; and was thrown out. 

The manufacturerH of hoMierv and 
lace lu Nottingham and LoiceHter 
paHHed reHolutiouH at public meetiugH 



held in thofio towns, thauking 
Jiume, in the most gratifying tei 
f(jr the laborious attentiou wiiich 
liad given to the subject iu committ^ 
and alHo for the exertions which M. 
luui made in the House of ComnuMic 
on the third reading of the bill ; %jn 
requfiHting that tlie speech which ha 
delivered on that o<K}asion might ha 
printed and circulated, as it aocordingiy 
waH. 

Mr. Hume had only been six monthi 
in Parliament when the session came 
to a cltjHe ; }jut he had already acquired 
a niputation, and was known a« an 
independent and determined luan. who 
formed \m own opinions, and adhered 
to them with indomitable pertinacity. 
ThiM did not meet the views of the 
truHtecH of Hir John Johnstone ; Mr. 
llume^H toryiHin was not at ail their 
t^jryinm ; and they declined to nomf- 
naUi him again for the free and inde- 
pendent boroughs of Weyniouth and 
MelcomlM} liegin ; and report says that 
they, at the Hame time, forgot to make 
good certain engagements whidi ther 
had enten^d into in c^mncction witn 
the fonner election. It is said that 
other H(;atH were offered to him ; but he 
ii.'ul Iiad a taHte of nomination }x)roughSy 
and wan det^^rmiued that if he sat in 
Parliament again, it should be as a 
perfectly frun memlier ; and so for a 
time the ininlHtijrH of the day escaped 
the vigilant (;ye of JoHoph Hume in the 
HoUHc of (yoinmoiiH. 

HerculeH lia<l not, however, retired 
from labour ; he had only shifted the 
Hcene of bin o]>erationH ; and the next 
a(;count which we find of him i« at the 
IkiHt India lloune. Mr. Hume had 
come home Htrongl^ impressed, doaht- 
IcHH, with the conviction tliat the Com- 
jiany of Merchant IVadersaud Princes 
- und(ir whone aunpices he had achicTBd 
a fortune in a few years, whose anna 
luid be<*n victoriouH over a powerfhl 
enemy in the field; whoHo magnificence 
w/iH something awful, andT agalnit 
whose policy and government there 
were no ra«lical p/nMsrs in India at that 
time topubllHh Heditious whisperingih- 
was a nigh -sou led autocracy, main- 
tained for the special benefit of the 
Y*ov jMJOple of India, and the bond- 
nolderH at home, and conducted on the 
moHt enlightened and purest prin- 
cl|)leH. He came home probably 
with very little suHpicion of the fi- 
nality and BubMcrvlency which tlMA 
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Existed in the House of CommoiiB, and 

^ tlie sort of animnB that gave motion 

^ ihe goTemmental machine. A few 

months in the House of Commons 

opened his eyes in respect to the Utter, 

^ probably prompted him to have a 

Pdep into {he arcana of Leadenhall 

Kreet. He was a proprietor of con- 

liderable amount of Incua Stock ; and, 

as a man of business, very naturally 

vanted to know how the Directors 

looked after the interest of himself and 

the rest. So down went Joseph Hume 

to the meetings at the India House to 

learn a little more of the doings of the 

aathorities at home, and to get another 

peep at the wisdom that governed the 

wond. 

The eS^d of the experiment was soon 
apparent: the endiantment vanished 
on a dloee inspection ; and, as in the 
House of Commons, so in the house in 
Ijeadenhall Street^ Mr. Hume found 
hixnaelf impelled to raise his voice in 
oppositicm. The first record that we 
find IB contained in a printed pamphlet 
entitled, ^ Speech of Mr. Joseph Hume, 
at the IndiaHouse,on the 19th January, 
"^813^ on the question of the Eenewal of 
the C<»npan3rB Charter." And it de- 
serves especial mention, that the main 
point of that speech is an earnest pro- 
test against the restrictive system then 
in force in the Company's territories, 
and a warm advocacy of the policy of 
Free-trade/ 

Another pamphlet supplies us with 
a speech delivered in the month of 
October in the same year, against a 
proposition to increase the salary of 
the Directors of the India Company 
from ^£300 to j^lOOO a-vear, and that of 
the chairman and deputy-chairman 
from £G00 to j£l500. 

We have not seardied the records of 
the Company to find other proo& of 
Mr. Hnme*s activity at this period; 
but we have a third instance, drawn 
from another pamphlet, which, besides 
being an admirable illustration for our 
purpose, is also a remarkable evidence 
of we sort of morality that reigned 
in high political places in that day. The 
ooeasKm to which we allude was a 
proposition to grant a pension of £2,000 
per •wTintn for ten years to Lord Mel- 
Tflle for the services of his father, 
Henry Dundas, first Lord Melville, the 
intimate firfend of Pitt, and Treasurer 
to tj^ Navy^ as President of the Board 
ef Control. The projwsition was so 



mendacious, and included such a gross 
breach of faith, that it seems amioft 
beyond belief that any one could oe 
found hardy enough to suggest it. 

The Boajrd of Control for Indian 
Affairs was established by Pitt and 
Dundas, who pledged themselves that 
it should not be any expense to the 
East India Company ; aiid thus the 
popular opposition, which had been 
strong against the bill, was got rid of. 

Mr. Pitt stated, expressly, that the 
members of the Board should be at 
no ex|)ense whatever, to either the 
Crown or the Company, as his Majesty 
would have no difficulty in finding men 
who held lucrative situations under the 
Crown, both able and willing to jx?r- 
form all <-he duties which the members 
of the Board of Control could have to 
perform ; and Mr. Dundas supported 
that doctrine with all his eloquence. 

"How," says Mr. Hume, "did they 
keep their promise ? — Tliey saddled 
the Company in 1793 with an expense 
of £16,000 a year to support the Board, 
of which £2,000 a year was a salurtf to 
Mr, Dundas as President! In 1811, 
that annual expense was increased to 
£22,000 ; and by the last bill of 1813, it 
is now £26,000 a-year ! So much for 
the promises and for the practical re- 
sult of the principles of the late Lord 
MelviUe ! " 

" The Board of Control was not to 
have incurred any expense to the Com- 
pany: and yet, xmder the subsequent 
economical management of the Kiglit 
Honourable Henry Dundas, it cost in 
the twenty years, ending April, 1814, 
the enormous sum of £348,000 ! ! And 
the same Board will cost us in the next 
twenty years, at the smallest sum, 
£520,000 sterUng ! ! " 

It seems that during the first nine 
years of the existence of the Board, the 
President worked without salary ; and 
as the Eight Honourable Henry Dun- 
das, first Lord Melville, notwithstand- 
ing fiis pickings out of the navy coffers, 
for which he was impeached, liad died 
in debt to a very large amount, it was 
proposed to grant his son a sum equal 
to £2,000 a year for those nine years, 
with another year thrown in to make 
an even £20,000 ! 

This was too much for Mr. Hume's 
simple notions of business ; he took 
up the subject with all his usual 
vigour, and spoke, wrote, and worked 
against it with all his might. After 
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a long and earnest protest, he sums 
up his principal reasons against the 
proposition under the five following 
neads: — 

^ 1st. The motion for the Pension is 
not supported by your directors. 

"2na. It is not sanctioned by any 
precedent. 

"3rd. It will be an insult to the 
Crown, if this Company should pen- 
sion any of the King s servants, and a 
direct breach of the royal prerogative^ to 
bribe or reward them. 

"4th. The motion has been irrecfUr 
larly recommended to your consideration 
by the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, in violation of the express letter and 
spirit of the law. 

"5th. It will be disgraceful to the 
present Lord Melville to receive a 
pension from the Company." 

And he concludes with the following 
words: — 

"Besides all these reasons, you are 
groaning under an immense load of debt, 
and have no surplus revenue from 
which to pay so extraordinary a de- 
mand. The proprietors will, I trust, 
be of opinion, that it can be neither 
just nor reasonable to borrow money 
and increase our own pecuniary diffi- 
culties, in order to put ^20,000 sterling 
into the pockets of a noble Lord, who 
never was your servant, who has no 
claim upon you, and who, besides the 
possession of some valuable sinecure 
places, now fills one of the first offices 
in honour and emolument under the 
Crown." 

All availed nothing ; the pension was 
to be granted, and it was granted ; Mr. 
Hume got beaten, and Lord Melville 
got his £20,000 out of the proprietors' 
money, in spite of common sense and 
decency. 

It is curious, however, to note how 
oddly cause and effect are at times 
connected. Mr. Hume ^ot something 
by these conflicts with the East India 
Board, which he certainly could not 
have calculated upon as even a remote 
contingency : — 

An old gentleman of the name of 
Burnley, a West Indian merch^at and 
East Indian proprietor, was struck 
with the earnestness and determina- 
tion evinced by Mr. Hume at the 
India House, and sympathized in his 
opinions. He invited the yoimg re- 
former to his house, and similarity of 
opinion and interests, so fistr as re- 



carded the East India Companji 
brought them frequently together. 
Mr. Burnley had a dau^ter some 
years vounger than Mr. Hume, and 
an intimacy sprang up between Mr. 
Hume and the lady, which ended in 
their marriage. This union, from 
which a family of three sons and four 
daughters has resulted, remains tuh 
disturbed to the present moment— a 
period approaching forty years. 

Mr. Hume did not sit a^»in in Par- 
liament until 1819, but uie interval 
was occupied in matters of the greatest 
public importance. Amongst others^ 
the subject of Savings' Banks, which 
was then but little understood, attract- 
ed his attention, and he became not 
only an ardent advocate, but a prac- 
tical worker in the cause whicn he 
greatly advanced. In 1816 he pub- 
lished, amongst others, a pamiHilet 
entitled "An Account of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, established in 
the western part of the Metropolis, 
&c. ; with some suggestions for render- 
ing them general, by the assistance ot 
Government. By Joseph Hume, ]^q^ 
one of the Managers. It gives an 
outline of several schemes then on 
foot, and strongly recommends .the 
Ministry " to inquire into the subject^ 
and to afford the aid of Government, 
as far as it can be given with advan- 
tage and safety." 

About this time, also, Mr Lancaster 
and Dr. Bell had attracted much at- 
tention to their rival systems of in- 
struction. Mr. Hume had, previous, 
we believe, to Dr. Bell's coming home 
from India, connected himself with the 
Lancasterian movement; and he was 
one of the most active promoters of 
the noble schools in St. George's Bead, 
Southwark, which have done so much 
towards removing the stain that sullies 
the name of England in the matter of 
education. 

In occupations such as these was 
passed the greater part of Mr. Home's 
time, until the general election in the 
autumn of 1818, when he was returned 
to Parliament for the Aberdeen dis- 
trict of Koyal Burghs, including Mon- 
trose, the place of his birth, and which 
within twenty years he had quitted^ 
with no possessions but a stout hearts 
and a good constitution. 

Parliament met on l^e 14th of Jtaok^ 
aryin the following year, and Uie re 
of Government were in the h<m f^ 
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liordfl laverpool, Castlereagh, Sid- 
mouth, and Melville, Mr. Yansittart, 
and Mr. Canning. 

Mr; Hume's acts in the House of 
Cofmmons, under such a Ministry, will 
epeak for themselves. He did not 
Tenudn long silent, for on the 28th, of 
January we find that he supported the 
petition of a publican of Bristol, against 
a magistrate who had withheld his 
license, and said, ^ He thought the 
pablic highlv indebted to the hon. 
gentleman, K)r the important part 
which he had taken in the production 
of the police report. No man who had 
read it could deny, that the greatest 
abuses existed in the licensing system. 
Ble was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of bringing the subject be- 
fore Parliament at an early period. 
With respect to the petition immedi- 
ately tmder consideration, he confessed 
that he should be sorry to see the 
doors of the House shut against such 
complaints against the existing autho- 
rities, as could not be success&lly pro- 
secuted in a court of law.'* 

On the 1st of February, on the 
renewal of the "Westminster Hustings' 
Bill, Mr. Hume opposed the motion, on 
the grounds that, ^ It threw the whole 
expense on the candidates ; that there 
were funds to defray the charge ; that 
the high bailiff bought his omce from 
the dean and chapter ; and that, if that 
body had not sold the office, but had 
bestowed it, as they should have done, 
the officer would have been able to 
erect the hustings without charging 
the candidates. The charge upon one 
of the candidates alone had been ^00 
and odd at the last election ! " 

On the 11th of February Mr. Hume 
spoke in &vour of the repeal of the 
"Usury laws ;" and argued that peo- 
|de were left to get as much interest, 
in the shape of rent, out of house 
property, and that there was no rea- 
son why money, the representative of 
property, should be restricted. Al- 
though the country had flourished 
under restrictive acts, he hoped the time 
wnUd come when every restriction should 
he removed from manufactures and com- 
merotf from, the efforts of industry, and 
ike enterprises of specvJMion,^^ 

On the 22na of February he opposed 
Lord Castlereagh's motion for a grant 
of ;^10,000 a vear to the Duke of York 
>8 custos of the afflicted king, — " What 
was the British Fiurliaiaeut now called 



on to do? To take ;^10,000 a year 
from the hard earnings of the dis- 
tressed people, in order to put it into 
the privy purse. It was to this pro- 
ceedmg that the public were looking 
as an earnest of what was to be ex- 
pected from Parliament on the score 
of economy. These might be unplear 
sant truths, but they ou^ht to be 
heard. He, for one, would never be 
privy to such an act ; and should sit 
down protesting against a measure 
contrary to the public feeling and 
imauthorized by the Boyal Duke." 

On the 16th of March he moved for 
and obtained copies of reports and 
proceedings of the several presidencies 
in India, concerning the administra- 
tion of justice, civil and criminal, and 
of the police, from 1810. 

On the 1st of April, in a debate on 
the Burgh of Aberdeen, Mr. Hume, in 
answer to certain ministerial objec- 
tions — " acknowledged that, ultimate- 
ly, such a reform as he expected those 
Burghs to receive, would affect parlia- 
merUary representation (hear, hear, from 
the ministerial benches). And why 
should it not (hear, hear from the 
opposition) ? Most ceiiainly it ought ; 
and, at a future day, he trusted that 
branch of tlie subject would be brought 
before the House and receive its favour- 
able consideration." 

On the 7th of May, we find him Iq 
the majority on a question concerning 
the abuses in the Scotch Burghs. Mr. 
Canning denounced the motion as one 
of those sweeping measures of reform 
which, if adopted, must be followed up 
in other cases, and added, that, ^^ while 
the wisdom of the House withstood 
reform in England, he would warn it 
not to encourage such attempts in 
Scotland." In this case ministers 
were defeated, and Mr. Hume was put 
on the Committee of Inquiry. 

On the same day we nnd him look- 
ing after the Estimates. Financial 
Beform "looms in the distance." — 
" He thought that after the exemplaiy 
patience with which the people of this 
country had borne the great expenses 
of a long-continued war, the^ nad a 
right, now that we were at peace, to 
expect such a reduction of the ex- 
penses as could be made without dimi- 
nishing the force actually necessary for 
the safety and protection of the state. 
He was not one of those who thought 
that a standing army 4H^>ld ^ «^tirel jr 
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diHbandod in time of peace ; but ho 
connidcrerl it important, that it Hliould 
1x9 an Hmall a8 possible, and regulated 
only by the cxigoncieH of tlie times, not 
by comparison with times of war, and 
of extiiwjrdinary exertions." 

We see him now fairly at work j liis 
harncHS is on, and he is tugging at the 
collar manfully, llic next matter that 
we shall refer to is highly cliaracter- 
irttic of Mr. Hume, and obtains addi- 
tional interest from the hubbub to 
wliich it gave rise. On the 8th of June 
certain resolutions were brought for- 
ward, the object of which was the 
everlasting one of naw Uixea, and Mr. 
Hume's opinions are thus recorded in 
llan^ird : — 

"Tlie new imposts fell almost exclu- 
Hivf'ly upf)n the lower orders, iiather 
than vote for them, he would willingly 
liave consented to a projxjrty tax, by 
whiclitherichproprietorsof the country 
would 1)0 compelled to contribuUj their 
f;iir proportion." — "The immense ci- 
vil list ought instantly to Ixj diminished 
fn^m X'l,:i(K),(XK) to ;£9(X),(XX), and if 
sacrifices were required from the peo- 
I)Ie, tliey ought first to Ih) mad(j by the 
])nuce. The higher the station the 
more bound was the person filling it 
to set an example to the rest of tlio 
country. Instead of that a military 
mania prevailrul that cost the country 
in(»ilculablo sums; bands trapjHid in 
scjarlet and gold were daily paraded 
about the streets, as if to mock the 
wjualid pf>verty of the lower orders 
(laughter from the ministerijU iHjnchcH). 
Ministers might laugh, but let them 
look at the otner side of the picture, - 
let them survey the misery of the poor 
laborious, industrious wretclies at Car- 
lisle, or even of the unhappy t>eings 
they meet in the streets. The right 
hon. the member for Liverpool (Mr. 
(banning) hafl taunted the right hon. 
mem})cr on the floor (Mr. Tiemey) for 
stating that a reduction (/f ^1/XK),000 
in the public expenditure might bo 
made, and ha/1 told the i louse in a 
sarcastic and ironical manner, that 
£'2y()()() from the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, and £GflOO from a Secretary of 
State, had been iK)inted out for ro 
trenchment, making the large sum of 
£Hfi()(), and that only £i)i)2,()()0 re- 
mained to make up the million ! 

" (jrold Lvje and gorgeous trappings 
added nothing to the British charac- 
tf;r ; economy was what was needed — 



strict, undeviating ooonomy : and, in- 
stead of it, waste and expenditture raa 
riot in all dejiartments. Look at the 
Commander-in-chief: would any man 
believe that we were pjayin^ sixteen 
guineas a day to an indiyidnal foot 
idling an office which was whoUy use- 
less i The income of that royal duke 
(the Duke of York) was scaroely less 
than i:iOO,000 per annum." 

In reporting this speech, the ^Times'* 
attributed the ministerial laughter to 
Mr. Canning, and as the *^ Times'* was 
inimical to that gentleman, the matter 
was taken up by him in a very angry 
spirit. The printer of the paper, Mr< 
(J. Bell, was summoned to the bar of 
the ilouse, and eventually the reporter, 
Mr. John Paine Collier, was ordered to 
attend, and was committed to the 
cusUxly of the Serjeant at Arms for 
not seeing and hearing with perfect 
accuracy m a position where it was 
admitted to })0 almost impossible to do 
either at all. 

An incident occurred in this debate 
which furnishes a curious illustration 
of tlie manners of the House, and of 
the tone of the pui>lic press of that 
day. Making due allowance for party 
exaggeration, here we have a plctnre 
of the House of Commons in 1819. 
It is a quotation from the ^Morning 
Post" of May 27th, and is headed — 
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'^ That portion of the House, neither 
still nor small, which transfisrs to St. 
Stephen's the mannern of Covent Gktf- 
den, leaving out nothing of hnstinfls' 
discipline, exc(;pt the mud andtne 
sweet aHpersion of the spittle. 

" Glorious spirit ! which, while all 
the wimlom, all the genius, all the high 
character, all the renown of the assem- 
blcfl Commons of England, rivalled 
each other in virtuous oblivion of every 
party feeling, up(m a subject too vital 
for any other than patriotic sensation. 
reeling at midnight to the senate, aikl 
well ' convince^l by wine and wassail,' 
not the argument, by coughing toad 
hiccuping and oueHion. quention, gue$' 
tiorij displayed Dideed the genuine dig* 
nity of legislation. And what atroeious 
libeller of privilege disputes with 
Tneml)ers of parliament the sacred 
right of noise and nonsense : of shtiff-' 
ling and sneezing— of smoking, toA 
sleeping, and snoring? * SpeSer^M a 
hore^—quutic n, questi^ que$tum^ 
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^ Dunn the action and diBoonne ; 
Bftck fly the soenet, and enter foot and 

hotve. 

What joTB can Bacohns teaoh men ? 
fiia roaiing Bucks when dmnk, 
Comey breaJc the lamps, beat watchmen. 
Then stagger to some punch, 
Hnssah for the honour of parliament. 

Damn me." 

Thifl elegant effusion is supposed to 
be suDg in the House by an intoxicated 
membOT in opposition to a speech from 
the other side. It is not to be supposed 
that this elegant sketch of the conduct 
of the opposition is severely true, but 
it must nave been a nice state of things 
that would permit such a lampoon to 
be ofiTered to the world in the columns 
of a London newspaper. 

To conclude our review of Mr. Hume's 
proceedings during the session. On the 
10th of June he "moved for, and ob- 
tained, accounts of our then newly 
acquired colonies of Mauritius, Cape 
of Crood Hope, and Malta, as well as 
the Ionian Islands, that the House 
might see how the colonies, which had 
no colonial assemblies, were managed 
by the government." 

On flie 22nd of the same month, 
on the presentation of a petition of 
workmen of London and Westminster 
gainst the Combination Laws, Mr. 
Hume "protested against giving the 
rich master the power of combining 
against the journeyman, and punishing 
the latter if he attempted to procure 
rby combination) a fair remuneration 
lor his labour. The common law was 
enough to check any really improper 
behaviour.'* And, speakmg of the 
causes of distress, he proposed the 
Bepeal of the Com Laws, &c. 

On the 1st of July, Mr. Hume sup- 
ported the motion of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, for Moderate Beform, in compli- 
ance with the opinions of the people of 
Scotland. 

On the same day, certain resolutions 
and statements liiEiving been brought 
before the House relative to the Store- 
keeper (General's department, Mr. 
Hume ^aid that, "to the year 1808, 
Mr. John Trotter, of Soho Square, 
managed the business of this depart- 
ment, and his total expenditure ave- 
raged, for fifteen years, thirteen being in 
war time, ;^1 6,862. Under government 
it had cost from ^30,000 to £141,000 
per a^TiTiiiTn ! The expenses were more 
than double the stores supplied. Seven 



deputy storekeepers ffeneral and as- 
sistantB had been placed on half pay, or 
whom none had served more than fouf 
years, and one of them only one year 
and four months." 

The House adjourned in July, and 
met again in November. On the 24th 
of that month we have the following 
characteristic scene, relative to the 
prince regent^s addi^ess at the opening 
of the session : — 

^Mr, Hume rose amidst loud cries of 
' question, question.' He said that, in 
oixier to give every member an oppor- 
tunity of stating his opinion upon this 
question, which, at tnat late hour, it 
was impossible to do, he would move 
an adjournment of the debate." 

" The Speaker. — What does the hon. 
member move ?" 

"i/r. Hume. — ^That this debate be 
adjourned." 

'* Th-e Speaker, — ^I beg leave to submit 
the difficulty that arises upon this 
question, llie House has already de- 
cided that this debate should not be 
adjourned." 

" Jlr. Hume. — ^Then I beg leave to 
move that the House do now adjourn." 

The gallery was cleared, a long 
wrangle seems to have ensued, but no 
division, and the debate was eventually 
adjourned, in spite of the previous 
decision of the House. 

On the adjourned debate Mr. Hume 
made a speech that fetched up Lord 
Castlereagh upon the question of the 
Manchester Biots, which had given 
rise to severe ministerial measures 
against public meetings. 

The manufacturing districts had been 
for some time in a verv disturbed con- 
dition, and the speedi recommended 
stringent measures. Mr. Tiemey had 
proposed an amendment deprecating 
measures of severity. The debate 
occupies 227 pa^es in Hansard. 

On the same day on which the above 
scene occurred, Mr. Hume moved for, 
and obtained, an account of the Na- 
tional Debt from 1786 to 1819, on a 
much improved model as compared 
with previous returns of a like nature. 

On December 8, he "moved for 
papers showing the condition and cost 
of our navy ; spoke in the highest 
terms of the services which it had 
performed, and admitted the grefit 
necessity of its being maintained in 
efficiency ; but that an expenditure of 
from six to seven millions sterling per 
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annum, whilift we had only 19,CKX) natL- 
men, appeared cnormoufi. Wh had 
then (J07 Hhijw in the nnvy, and J 20 
new veHHtilH wore on Uio Mtx>ckM." 

The motion wan mot with t}io moHt 
determined omHm'iium from MiniHtArM ; 
whcroijpfm Mr. liuxno Haid that, "with 
regard U> tho oxjMsnHo of tlio iKicjmuiM^ 
he would undortftko, for five jKmndH, 
if thoy would give him the inH|N;o- 
tion of their l>ookH, t^; o}jtairi all ho 
denired. ilo could not iMit complain 
of the Hpirit in which tho motion had 
boon met ; and he could ma no diffi- 
culty in making tho rctnrnH, uuUmh^ 
indeed, t/iere were no ncaountH nt all for 
the earlier period,*'* Which, in fact, waM 
nearly tho true Htato of tho cam?. 

Wo have thought it nowjHHary tr> 
dwell at Home length on tho prorMsod- 
ingH of Mr. Jlumo during tiio yoar 
1819, but with roHf)oc*t U) Hubw^quont 

JmriodH wo Hhall only touch uf>on a 
ow jKiinUt of HfKjrial inij)ortanco. 

On the 12th of May, J820, Mr. Jlumo 
opjH>Hed an TncToaHod J)uty on tho 
InifKirtation of (Joni, in tho following 
wordn : 

"Could any man, acfjuaintod with 
the country, jrrojH^wj any moaMuro 
more likely U) increaMo tho not'iriouM 
HufforingH of tlie commercial and manu- 
facturing claHMOH 7 Tho ext«jnt of thfme 
ftufToringH rorpiiroH of that I \t)\\m t^i givo 
the fillip it) induHtry, by tho removal 
of all a;mmorcial roHtrictionH." 

Tiireo dayH aftorwardH we find him 
lifting up hiH voice againHt one Hi;rioiiH 
abufW) which, at any rate, dooH not 
exint in our day :— 

"Mr. Hume attacked tho ^creay of 
tho Civil Lint. Ho would mention tho 
intttance of plate Injing given tr> m;ve- 
ral individualH. It might Ik; ri^ht, but 
the IfouHo had no moanM of judging 
that it wan mo. The JfouHo know not 
why Hervic<5H of plat<j had l^jon given 
to Lfird Joc^jlyn, tho MarquiH of Win- 
choHtor, Jj^ird Yarmouth, or Mr. ('aii- 
ning. Why X'I5,(X)0 in plaf/o waw given 
to Mr. Canning, waH unknown Ui tho 
IIouHO. Ho waH one who doprocatf^d, 
who dremled, wjcrocy and M*;cliiHion ; 
and he would not vAtwM^ Ut think that 
thingH were not all riglit, till a fair 
and manly avowal of all Hhould t>o 
marie if) that HouHf}.*' 

In 1821, Mr. Hume Untk up tho 
quention of Financial Jieform with 
great determination ; and the aj/pre- 
oiatioa of hip /^'^rviccs \» well exhi- 



bited in the extraotn that follow, fh>ni 
HfXJochfjH of Henry Brougham and Bir 
f/anioH Mmikint^iMh; from "Cobbcrtt*s 
i'olitical ICegiMtor,** and from the reiio- 
lutionH of a public mooting iii West- 
mi uMtor : - 

Wo find in " Cobbott*M Political 
il<!giHt<!r '* of 24th of February, 1821, 
tho following: - 

"Mr. Hunio, on the IGth inntaat^ 
ma<lo a dcliglitful exjKmure upon this 
HubiorK/. . . . When thiH thing, called Um 
OrdnaiKM) KHtimat^m, wa8 brought for- 
ward, Mr. Hume made a Htand. He 
Haid that tho OMtimatoM were jierfecUy 
uh^Um ; that no one cfiuld undcrHtand 
anytliing from thorn ; that they wers 
calcuiatfjd U) Iniwildor and dooeive; 
and ho therefore moved that, ' The 
ordnance oHtimaf/<;H for tho jyroHent 
yoar bo Hubmittcd it) tlio lloune in 
iletail^ Ate, &<.*. 

" What wouhl a gentleman think of 
hiH bailiff, or rather, Htoward, |>erhapfi. 
who, at tho end of^ the year, should 
bring in hin bill of oxiienMeH in MOtoe- 
wliat tho following tennn?^ 

"To money j>aid t^> 
blaf;kHmithH . . «£120 0^ 

" To carpm Uj rn, j oi norn, 
and whoolwrightH . . /XK) 0} 

" To gardonorn and 
Huch Hort of jMjO])le , 200 1 1| 

"Why, tho lord of mich tttewftrd 
would, if ho did not think tho thing 
iHsnoath him, hornewhip the vagabotid! 
Tho profMjr thing woulu Iw a ffK;tmaii*s 
Hhoo U} kick him from tho fjarlour, all 
through the hall, clean down from the 
Htofw of the front door. Still this 
wr;iild not Ihj ho bfid aM the Ordnance 
>^tiniat<jH ; for thin c^mfuHed inaiis of 
|iajK;r in not only without detail, but it 
JH made out beforcluxmL It i« a ffuem 
a^xKMint; and 7lo account wfuUeveru ever 
remleredf frmn firKt to lastf of the actual 
dinhureernentn,** 

Mr. Hume Mjomn remilved that the 
thing nhail not go on in thin way any 
longer, without oxjioHiire at any rate. 

"Thin ox|:j<;Hure made by Mr, Hume 
in a good r^no. It \ui» gone forth, and 
of;onod tho oyoH of a great many per- 
H^iUH. ifo diH not carry hi« motion. 
Tho MiniHt«;rH boat him, however, only 
by fourtoon voUjk. Lot it bo observe^ 
t<^o, that h'fore the divinon took jdacef 
Lonl (JfiHtleroagh and Mr. Ward 
plodgod themwdvoH Uj lay befbre the 
HouHo, la anothor »hapO; all tbo iaftna* 
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ation sought to be obtained by Mr. 
BEume," &c. 

" We have, in this transaction, a 
striking proof of the value of industry , 
"without which talent and integrity are 
useless in a member of Parliament." 

In this motion Mr. Hume had the 
support of Henry Brougham, John 
Cam Hobhouse, and Mr. !Bernal; and 
his fellow teller was Lord Folkestone, 
now the Earl of Radnor. Of the forty- 
four financial reformers who voted 
with him, how few remain behind ! 
and of those who still live, and can 
recall the conflicts in which they took 
part) some few have maintained, like 
mi. Hume, a firm and enlightened 
consistency ; but far more, alas ! have 
glided away down the easy stream of 
official comfort and oblivion. 

When, in the same year, Mr. Hume 
brought the question of the emolu- 
ments of the Stamp Distributors before 
the House, Sir James Mackintosh said, 
" That his hon. friend was entitled to 
the gratitude of the country for the 
zeal and perseverance which marked 
his public conduct, and which rendered 
him one of the most useful members 
of that House. The perseverance of 
his hon. friend had obtained that con- 
cession from Ministers, which they had 
formerly refused to make." And Lord 
Alexander Hamilton " expressed his 
acknowledgments to the hon. member 
for his unwearied exertions in promot- 
ing retrenchment and economy, at a 
time when the public interests so im- 
periously called for them." 

The importance of the subject thus 
opened by Mr. Hume, may be collected 
from the fact that one distributor of 
stamps had received j£3,821 a-year, for 
nineteen years; another £5,881 ; and a 
third lucky distributor, £2,600. 

It is necessary, to form anything 
like a fair idea of the labour that he 
incurred, not only to note what he 
proposed, but also the almost incon- 
ceivable amount of extravagance, and 
the unprincipled, reckless conduct of 
those who, at that time, filled the 
offices of ministers and placemen. 

Li 1822, as we find by the " Travel- 
ler," an evening newspaper, of the 18th 
of February, a great meeting was held 
at Westminster, for the purpose of 
petitioning the king concerning the 
alarming state of 3ie country. Mr. 
Hume was present, and in the course 
of the procee<iiiigs, the foUgwing reso- 



lution was put and carried by accla- 
mation : — "That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to Joseph Himie, Esq., 
for his great exertions in unmasking 
and exposing to the view of the people 
the enormous waste of the public 
money — for his perseverance in the 
face of such obstacles as no man unac- 
quainted with proceedings in the House 
of Commons can appreciate — for the 
imexampled courage and temper he 
has all along displayed, which have 
always increased as attempts have 
been made by the enemies of the peo- 
ple to put him down, and to stifle 
inquiry by scorn, contempt, and insult." 

On the 27th of February, 1822, there 
had been a grf.nd fight between Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Croker, the secretary to 
the Admiralty, upon a question of 
figures, in connection with the navy 
estimates. The ministerials fancied that 
they had discovered a big hole in 
Joseph's coat, but it turned out that it 
existed only in their imagination ; 
whereupon ilr. Henry Brougham said 
— "He would continue to his hon. 
friend his fuU reliance, because he had 
never yet found him fail in what he 
had undertaken to establish — because 
on this occasion, when his accuracy 
was especially impeached, he had sig- 
nally triumphed. And he hoped he 
would go on with the same persevering 
zeal for the public good, careless of the 
taunts of those who profited by abuses, 
forgetful of the neglect shown to his 
labours by the gentlemen opposite, 
thinking only of his country, dreaming 
only of his duty, and, great as his ser- 
vices were to that country, still laying 
up additional claims to gratitude, 
(loud cheers.)" 

Mr. Brougham had, in the former 
part of his speech, greatly irritated the 
ministers by saying tha1> — " They anti- 
cipated the return of those halcyon 
days, when their estimates remained 
without examination or exposure, when 
any hon. member who chose to dispute 
a ministerial item, heard in reply only 
the words, ^Jacobin, leveller ^ Borvapartisty 
anarchy, social orders basis vf society^ 
and other jargon." 

Another member (Mr. Smith) added 
that, "he recollected that when the 
hon. member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume) 
first began that course of conduct 
which he had pursued with so much 
success, every possible attempt, short 
of absolute insult, weis made^ to deter. 
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him from proceeding. SarcuHm and 
Imputaiioti of every Hort were directed 
agaiuHt liiiri. Before the end of tlie 
BesHion, however, tlioHe very indivi- 
dualfl who hod treated the lion, mem- 
ber in thin manner came to him, cap in 
hand, and offered him Qwry aHHiHtauce 
in furtlierance of hiH denignH." 

ThiH referH principally to a speech of 
Lord CaHtlereoffh, who, after tlie most 
virulent abune had Ixsen lavished upon 
Mr. Hume by the 8uj)i)orters of go- 
vernment, and Hccing tnat such con- 
duct wa8 telling against the ministry, 
i)aHsed a high eulogiiim upon Mr. 
£ume*H ixjrsevering endeavours. Mr. 
Hmith goes on to say, " What w/is the 
cause 01 this change of sentiment with 
regard to the hon. member? It wjah 
that the country Inid decided the ques- 
tion in his favour. In every quarUjr 
of the kingdom tlie services of the hon. 
member htul htan acknowl(;dged to be 
most meritorious." 

If anything were wanting to show 
tlie urgent nec(jssity of financial re- 
fonn, it is to be found in an admission 
by minist^jrH in the year 1822, that the 
financial accounts covM not nhow a 
hahince of Income and exix^ndlture. 
" No account at all, in fact," as Cobbett 
flays, "in the true sense of the t(jrm, 
was given ;" so tliat if the minister at 
the hea<i of any department could save 
X'/30,(KX) or so out of his annual grant, 
he might put it into his pocket, and the 
transaction could only b<j discovered 
by some informer or by sh(jer accident. 

Tlie cause of Queen Caroline, whom 
Mr. Hume believed, with the great 
mass of Englishmen, to have been 
treated with the grossest injustice and 
whose i)ersecution certainly was car- 
ried on with an amount of virulence 
which nothing but malice or the con- 
sciousness of oeing engaged in a dis- 
graceful business could account for, 
was taken up by him with his usual 
zeal ; he was one of her foremcist 
friends in and out of Parliament ; he 
dinned the ears of the ministers in- 
cessantly, and must have enrag(id the 
King beyond all l)ounds, and it is a 
characteristic ftict that, on the 2lHt 
July, 1821, when the King or his re- 
presentatives were sitting in the ffouHe 
of Ijords and about to j>rorogu(j Par- 
liament, Mr. f fume got uj) and movod 
an afldress to IFis Majesty to order 
a proclamation ff)r the coronation of 
the Queen. While ho was s])eaking, 



" Black llod" knocked at the door, an 
the pronosition waA interrupted bj th 
rush oi the faithful Commons to tb 
bar of the Peers' House. 

On the 12th February, 1824, Mi 
Hume commenced auotner of hi 
labours in the cause of lUJBtice an* 
common sense, by moving ^ for a oon 
mittee, to inquire into the state of th 
law resj^ecting artizons leaving th 
kingdom and residing abroad; alsc 
rcsfxicting the exportation of tools aa< 
machiiKiry ; and the combination € 
workmen," &c. 

] f e h/ul given notice two years "pH 
vioiisly that he should bring the flul 
jcct before the House ; but the deatl 
of Mr. Uif%'irdo, who was to take par 
in tlie busiiicMs, and other circiun 
stances, h:ul delayed its introductioi: 
Mr. JIuskissrjn supported the mc 
tion, and, with Mr. Hume, became ; 
member of the committee appointee 
thijreon. 

During the next session, Mr. Ham 
moved for. and obtained, another com 
mittee, when the subject was prett; 
thoroughly sifted, llie fact that i 
skilled workman could not, by tin 
laws of En|(land, go a])road to improT< 
his condition ; and that very man^ 
ha^l betin prevented so doing, while i 
if he were an ignorant or a worthiest 
fellow he wtis at lil^erty to go when 
he ]>leaHed, was so monstrous, that t< 
publish it was to hold it up to ezecra 
tion. Mr. Hume laboured incessaatlj 
at this muXUiT for years, but met ilM 
most <let(irmined o])position ; and ai 
length, although the credit of the mat 
ter has Ijeeu snatched from him b} 
some recent historical writers, he hak 
tlie satisfiu;tion of seeing his effort! 
crowned with complete success. 

Of the aboiiti(m of corporal punish 
ment he has l>een a steady, and wat 
an (^'lrly, fulvocate. On the 5th Mafch 
]82'1, during the discussion on the Mn 
tiny bill, he raised the question a 
flogging in our army, and denounces 
it in a telling speech: he was sup 
ported ))y Sir Ilobert Wilson anc 
othcT members ; and he persisted ii 
dividing the House upon the prot>o 
sitioiK "That it should not bo lawfu 
to inflict corporal punishment by flog- 
ging, on any ]>rivate soldier ot non 
coinrniHsioned oflicer ;" for which 24 
nHtinhers voted, and 50 ag&inst it. Anc 
on tlie 15th of the same month, \A 
iv^ixm divided the IloUse upon 1M 
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same subject, when he obtained 47 
▼otee against 127. 

In 1825, the newspapernstamp and 
adrertisement duty attracted his at- 
tention; and, upon the report on the 
*K6WSBapers' Bill" being brought up, 
be made an earnest attempt to obtain 
a reduction of the newspaper-stamp 
a&d advertisemest duties. He ^en- 
treated the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to listen to his proposal for 
reducing the duties on newspapers; 
which he might do without injury to 
the revenue. He would guarantee the 
right hon« gentleman agamst loss. So 
anxious was he, that he would almost 
become personally responsible, if, at 
the end of the year, any loss should 
accrue. He entreated the right hon. 
gentleman to make trial of it for one 
year." Vain was the appeal ; deaf the 
ear to which it was made ; a " variety 
of taxes had been dealt with in that 
session ; no further reductions could 
be consented to." 

In the year 1830 his services were 
rewarded by his being elected one of 
the members for the coun^ of Middle- 
sex, in coi\junction with Mr. Byng the 
veteran reformer. Mr. Hume was re- 
elected in 1831 ; but in 1836 a despe- 
rate stand was made against him by 
the tones, and they succeeded in re- 
placing >^iTYi by Col. "Wood, an officer 
in the army, whose political services 
no one had ever heard of The news 
of Mr. Hume's defeat exasperated the 
reformers beyond measure ; and the 
instant that the feict reached KiUiLenny, 
he was proposed as a candidate for that 
place, and triumphantly elected. 

In March, 1830, ana very probably 
before, Mr, Hmne declared his convic- 
tion in fevour of the ballot in the 
election of members of parliament ; 
and during the struggle for Keform in 
1831 and ULC following year, his labours 
were incessant; fortunately, they are 
too well known to require to be de- 
tailed here, even if we could afford the 
necessary space. We shall, therefore, 
only give one extract relative to the 
subject as being curious in itself. 

A great meeting was held in Mary- 
lebone on the 12th October, 1831, when 
an address to the king was entrusted 
to Mr. Hume by the meeting, which 
awaited his return from the palace, and 
received the following reply : — 

"Gentlemen, — I am happy to say 
that 1 have presented your address to 



His Majesty, telling him it was passed 
at a meeting of near 40,000 personSy 
and that it prayed he would retadn hifl 
ministers, use all constitutional meana 
to pass the Beform Bill, and diami^ 
those persons from his court and house- 
hold who were opposed to this measure; 
and I have the happiness to sav, gentle- 
men, that His Majesty has distinctly 
promised that tlie prayer of it shaU 
DC complied with, and he emphatically 
observed, he had the highest confideiice 
in his present ministry, and that every 
means in his power should be used to 
insure the success of a measure so 
essentially necessary to tlie interest, 
happiness, and welmre of his people ; 
and, further, that all persons about his 
court or person, opposed to the bill, 
should be removed. (Tremendous 
cheering.)" 

In 1835 and 1836, Mr. Hume gave 
much of his attention to the subject 
of Orange Societies in Ireland, which 
had been the cause of so much ill feel- 
ing and contention in that unhappy 
country ; and after immense labour, ne 
succeeded in obtaining their suppres- 
sion. We should be extremely sorry 
at this time, when sectarian dissen- 
sions again unhappily give rise to 
scenes which are m dreadful discord 
with the spirit of reliffion, to recur to 
any subject, the recoUection of which 
might possibly inflame those feelings 
ana increase that discord ; but we are 
bound to say that the facts elicited by 
Mr. Hume, and by the committees 
appointed to inquire into the subject, 
were so extraordinary, and the case so 
bad, that Mr. Himie was implored not 
to proceed with the proofs, but to rest 
content with the result which had been 
obtained; and that feeling that the 
main end had been gained, he, fearful 
of causing more dissension, and per- 
haps bloodslied, acceded to the request. 

We have been informed, although 
we cannot pledge ourselves for the 
accuracy of the assertion, that the 
bitterness of the feeling created by 
Mr. Hume's endeavours very nearly 
cost him his life at the hand of an 
assassin. 

One of the greatest services ever 
performed in aid. of the movement to- 
wards Free Trade, was the examination 
into the whole subject of the import du- 
ties by the Committee of 1840, of which 
Mr. Hume was promoter and chairman. 
The evidence taken before that Com- 
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iniiUsc wiiH of thu TiioHt v;il iiabUs and 
pnu!iical c}jura(;t«;i, iHiiiij^ tflvttu prin<;i- 
])ally hy man of hi^h Hinudiw^ in tlio 
coniniuroial world. 'J'ho labour Ix;- 
Ht<jwud \i\Htn ihiH inquiry by Mr. IIuuk; 
WfiH (inoniiouH, and did not cc.'iw; with 
thn iHHUo of tiio r(;port. 'J'hai docunutnt 
waH rtiprint^id an a HUppitinicnt to the 
" SiK5<!t.'iUjr " nowHpajMjr, of tho iJnd of 
January^ IHIl, a (Joniniitt(;(; w>ih a]>- 
]>oint<;d to diHHcniinaU) it all ovor ilio 
country, and a Hubncription cnttircd 
into for that puriioHc. Many thoiiMand 
copioH of tliiH HUpphjincnt warn |irinU:d, 
und IVfr. 1 funic, who lifid tho manage- 
nienfc of the matt<jr, and, wo l;f;li(;v(;, 
borb by far the Iar^(!Ht Hhanj of tho 
ex]>enHo (which niUHt }iav«j Ixjcjn v(jry 
great), wait a copy to th(j chicjf oiYicMrH 
of isvisry c^jrporat<j town an<l to a v.-wt 
numUjr of otnorjKjrHonH in this country; 
t() every nu;mber of the SenaUj and 
HotiHo of It(;fir(JHentfitiv<.'H at WaHhi/i;^- 
t(in, th(j niayorH of eviirv" town, atnl a 
vaHt number of other individualri in 
the Unif,<;rl Stat(jH of America ; and to 
many influential men in all yurin of 
KurojM;. 'I'hiH report moiiUsd the Hub- 
ject of Kree Trmhi in evcjry c^jrncjr of 
the lund, and advertiKcd Mv. liume^H 
name an the lemler and prime mover 
in th(5 work ; y(;t, Htranf^e to Hay, at 
the ^enijral ehjction, whi<;h, following 
Hhortly after itH apjH;aranc<i, Mr. II ume, 
biiing invited to Htand for Ii<!edH, wan 
rej(;ct<Ml in favour of a young conser- 
vative nol)leman, and a gentleman 
t(it;illy unknown in the political world : 
and the hist Protei^tionist Parliament 
met without Joseph Hume. Another 
election, however, soon followc<J, and 
he was again returned for his native 
]>la(;e, which he still reprcscMits. 

It is not to be sup|)oscd that Mr. 
Hume's course has been strewed with 
Mowfjrs ; on th<; <;ontrary, in the early 
part of his career, he W)is met with an 
amount of virulent personality that 
w;is almost overwhelming ; and even 
at a laUsr ]M;riod, no stone that (;ould 
be thrown at him has been withheld, 
no slander was considenid unfitting, 
and no inuen<los too vih; to be utt^!n;d 
against him. The worhl luis forgotUjn 
ail this, or nearly so, and the difricidties 
and injustice; that he met with when 
the truth (jould not l>o whisfHjred with- 
out d/inger, anrl to H]M;ak it aloud w;im 
almost C4;rUtin destruction, have been 
almoHt forgotten. 'J'here is one suliject,, 
however, which is HtlU uow and ihcJi 



raked up against hiiu, and for BeTeial 
reasons we feel bound tr> notice it 
We allude Uj a charge mutlo against 
iiini in connection with tho Qreek 
Jjoan. Wo have (mrefuUy studied the 
reports, writings, aud HiMicchofi which 
ap{M;ared at the tlmo, and liave had 
the ben(!fit (;f some private infonna- 
tion, and we believe wo can give in 
a few lines a true outline of tnitf oft- 
moot<sd matt(;r. Mr. Hume woh one of 
the c(;mmissi oners for raising two loans 
to assist the (in^eks to prowjcut^ their 
war of independent^ agaiiiHt the Turks. 
The workin;^ of the affair woh not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and a committee 
of inquiry was ap]K>intcd by the bond- 
holders, U) make a complete examina- 
tifjii of the subject. Witli tlio general 
I'esult we have, h(;re, nothing to do ; 
that which res)>(;ctH Mr. iluine alone 
belongs to our province. He was 
reported by the committee to have 
sol<l out his bonds when tliey were at 
a discount, and afUirwards to have 
be(;n remun(M'at(id from the general 
stock for the loss whicli he Hustained. 
The fa(;ls, we believe, U> |je an nearly 
iis possible an follow : — the manage- 
ment of the funds wiis in tlie hands of 
(jijrtain (i reeks, residing in London, 
deiiuties of the Orcfsk government, but 
subject to the control, or veto perhaps, of 
th(j commissiomjrs, of whom Mr. Hume 
was one. lie Inid ])roteHted against 
certain pro(^;(iditigs of thcHO deputies, 
whosi! inwifjacity wjih very generally 
:ulmitt(Ml and hi'td refused to sign some 
(hicuments, and assist in Home furdier 
proceedings which they suggested, ss 
not consistent with liis and their duty; 
whereu]>on they wrote a letter to oir 
Francis I iurdett, another member of the 
com m ission, accusing Mr. }£ume of hold- 
ing b>u;k for fear of losing the money 
wiiich he had em}>arked in the scheme. 
The injustice of this cliargo stung him 
dee})ly ; and at a m(3eting of the com- 
missioners and de|)utieH at the house 
of Mr. Kinnaird, lie declared that he 
would sell his bonds at tho earliest 
]}0ssible moment and, till he had sold 
them, would not act in any way as a 
com mi>4si oner, lie immediately acted 
uf>on this determination ; and when 
the deputies found that it was no idle 
threat, they bought in his iKjnds, indi* 
r(;ctly w(j beli<ive, at a price whiok 
nimh; Mr. Hume a loser of £1^300, 
The business then pniceodod, bat the 
<ieputios made » great profeflsioa of 
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florrow that Mr. Hume should be a 
loeer; declared that he was the best 
friend Greece had in England ; that 
but for him the money would never 
have been raised; — all of which was 
perfectly true — ^that since the sale of 
nis stock the bonds had risen to 
par or higher; and that it was most 
preposterous tJiat he, who had sold 
out upon what they declared was 
a misunderstanding of that which 
they had said concerning him, should 
be a loser of the money; and they 
claim^ed to compensate him from the 
funds, and carry the outlay to the 
account of Greece. To this Mr. Hume 
acceded ; and thus he was party to an 
action which was morally wrong to 
prevent his losing a hxge sum of 
money by a most unjust and utterly 
unfounded insinuation. It must be 
borne in mind, as has not been always 
the case, that he made nothing by the 
transaction, but save up his bonds, 
whidi he had fully intended to hold, 
and only recovered by the arrangement 
which we have detailed as fairly as we 
could, his own money, which he never 
ought to have lost. At the time the 
affair made a great noise ; his enemies 
distorted the transaction in the most 
disgraceful manner, but the opinion of 
the people cenerally was never against 
him. Wimin about three years of 
the publication of the report, Mr. 
Hume was twice elected member for 
Middlesex ; and we think we are 
quite safe in affirming that there is no 
public man whose name, at the present 
time, or for many years, has been con- 
sidered so secure a pledge for honest 
and fisdr dealing in money matters as 
that of Joseph Hume. 

There is another charge against him 
which must not be passed over ; we 
allude to the assertion that, upon the 
question of the payment of the mterest 
of Hie Bussian Dutch Loan, Mr. Hume 
voted against his conscience, and de- 
clared that " he would vote black was 
white to keep the reform ministry in 
office." If he did say this, Hansard 
does not give it. We believe the truth 
to have been, that the motion was not 
only a trick — a dishonest ruse to throw 
out ministers, but that everybody 
knew it was a mere party trick, and 
nobody attempted to deny it. Mr. 
Hume believed that ministers were 
wrong upon the point, but he knew 
Mid said openly, that each preceding 



ministry had done the very thing 
which they now said the ministers 
ought to cease to do, and would do it 
again the instant they were in power. 
Mr. Hume told the House, a few nights 
after the affair, that he had gone down 
determined to vote against ministers, 
but seeing the manoeuvre that was 
being played off by the opposition, he 
gave up his own opinion, and voted 
against it. Here, then, he gave a 
part^/ vote, an act which we see done 
almost every day, which it is im- 
possible to reconcile to our ideas of 
morality, and at the same time no 
one has yet been able to devise a plan 
by which government could be carried 
on without it. Mr. Hume, we believe, 
has given fewer party votes than any 
man in the House ; but he had the 
honesty to avow it. As to the phrase 
of voting black was white, if used at 
all, it must have been a joking answer 
to a mischievous taunt. 

We have already touched upon Mr. 
Hume's services in supplying tne peo- 
ple with opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge and obtaining recreation. 
In no way has he been of more essen- 
tial service to the public than in this. 
As an active and zealous member of 
the Committee of the "British and 
Foreign School Society," he acquired 
an insight into the wants and capabi- 
lities of the poorer glasses, and he soon 
set to work to supply the deficiencies 
imder which they laboured. 

On the 2nd of April, 1824, on a mo- 
tion for a grant of .fc60,000 for building 
a gallery to receive the pictures pre- 
sented by Mr. Angerstein to the nation, 
Mr. Hume said, "That as it was, at 
last, determined to make a National 
Gallery, and, by so doing, rescue the 
country from a disgrace which the 
want of such an establishment had 
long entailed upon it, he trusted that 
responsible individuals would be se- 
lected to take care of the pictures 
which had already been purchased. 
Some regulation of that nature was 
rendered necessary, by the recollection 
of the injury which had been sustained 
in the British Museum by the want of 
it." 

About the year 1826, Mr. Hume 
made several attempts in Parliament 
to procure more free access for the 
people to the British Museum and 
other public establishments, but ob- 
tained very little support. In 1834 he 
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supported Mr. Buckingliam'H motion 
for inquiry on the Hu}>ject, and wuk a 
meniljer of the coniniittee apfxjiuted 
thereon. He was aluo a uiemlier of 
Mr. Ewart'a committee on the *' Princi- 
ples of Arts of Design" in 1835 and 
the following year ; and in 1841 he 
obtained a committee, of which ho was 
chairman, "On National Monuments 
and Works of Art — to consider the 
best means for their protection, and for 
affording facilities to the public for 
their inspection as a means of moral 
and intellectual improvement.** A 
strict inquiry was then made into the 
restrictions, management, and misma- 
nagement of Westminster AblKjy, St. 
Paul's, the Tower of London, British 
Museum, and other public institutions, 
and some extraordinary facts were 
brought to light. 

In 1847 he obtained the api>ointmont 
of a Boyal Commission of inquiry into 
the constitution, administration, and 
management of the British Museum. 
Tlie voluminous evidence taken, and 
the report of the commission thereon, 
fully warranted Mr. Hume's opinion 
that a total change in the administra- 
tion of that great national establish- 
ment was required. 

Mr. Hume has always given a large 
amount of time and labour trj other 
su]>jects connected with the informa- 
tion, amusement, and health of the 
people. He warmly jwlvocated Mecha- 
nics' Institutions, lie displayed untir- 
ing industryin watching Bills for enclos- 
ing commons, in order to secure to the 
neighbouring population the legal pr)r- 
tion for pubUc recreation — a clause t<jo 
often attempted to be evaded. In the 
case of Primrose Hill, he not only 
prevented public land Inking Ijuilt upon, 
but, we believe, prevailed upon govern- 
ment to purcliase other lands of the 
Eton College estate to increase the 
space, and maint^iin the connection of 
tlie Regent's Park and JFampstead 
Fields unbroken for the recreation of 
the public. The throwing open of 
Hampton Court everyday in the week, 
was entirely accomplished through Mr. 
Hume's endeavours ; and, we Ixiliove, 
that the same may also be said of 
Kew-gardens. 

But few things have occui)ied a 
larger share of his amount of att^jii- 
tion than the "Society for obtaining 
free admission for the people to national 
edifices, works of art, &c. Thii* society 



was commenced at a great paUId 
meeting, at Freemasons* E[all on the 
20th of May, 1837, Mr. Hmne in the 
chair. Fifty-four members of TtaUBt- 
mcnt joined the society at Mr. Hame*i 
request, and the Duke of Suaeez be* 
came its president. It is ueeleas to 
attempt to give in detail, Mr. Hame*i 
exertions in and out of Parliament 
in furtherance of the objects of thif 
society ; seizing every opportanity in 
the House of Commone, and corre- 
sponding with institutions in all parti 
of the country, many of whidi he 
visited jxirsonally during the reoeae 
each year. But the efroct is to he 
tracecf in the fact, that after twelve 
years of those exertions, our instttn- 
tions, instead of }>eing less acoeeeiUe 
and useful than those of other conn* 
tries, have become more fi'ee and 
available than those of any other 
nations ; much discontent and prejudice 
have thus been swept away, and a 
spirit of inquiry and of mutual confi- 
dence created in their plaoe. All 
classes of society among us have risen 
from the low estimation in wliidi we 
were once held abroad, to the highest 
place of reputation for orderly, discree^ 
and intelligent demeanour. This was 
well instanced at the Qreat Exhibition 
last year, and is equally observable in 
the Parks, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere. Various circumstances as- 
sisted this progressive improvement — 
the cordial concurrence of the com- 
missioners of pjlice, the lato CkAooA 
Il^)wan and Mr. Mayne ; the warm 
support of the public press; tiie 
lib(!ral example of the Art Union- and 
Sooioty of -Arts- -being promment 
amonj^ those aids ; but the persevering 
exertions of Mr. Hume, most ably 
and zealously assisted by Mr. Georae 
*^^ggo» the Honorary Secretary of the 
Society, fused together all anxiiiary 
matters and cemented the worx. 
These two gentlemen allowed no im- 
pediments to daunt them, and no 
rebuffs to abate their perseverance; 
and it deserves to be especially re- 
marked with what care tne spirit of 
the Society has been infused into the 
management of the various institotions 
of the country, private as well «i 
pul)li(;, without any undue interferenee 
- a fact which h<as rendered its opera- 
tions and success far more effiMtlve 
and general than they coidd otiierwiie 
have been. 
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With the exception of nnmerous 
speeches, Mr. Hume has not written 
or publiuied anything ; but sin^larly 
enough we find in 'Watts* *^ Bibhotheca 
Britannica** that he is set down as 
the transkttorof ''Dante*s Inferno, into 
Engliflh blank verse," and of the ^^ De- 
scription of a new gasometer and blow- 
pijse, which appeared in the Fhiloso- 
phical Magazine, vol. 44." His aptitude 
for languages made us at first believe 
that he might in his early days have 
tried his hand at Dante by way of 
practice ; and the description of a 
new gasometer and blow-pipe would 
have been nothing extraordinary for 
a doctor of medicme, and a Fellow of 
the Boyal Society. But we found upon 
further inqmiry, that the Dante was 
due to Dr. Hume, of Somerset House, 
we believe ; and the description of the 
gasometer, by Mr. Joseph Hume, the 
chemist of Long Acre. 

I^ however, Mr. Hume, has not been 
guilty of literature himself, he has 
Deen the friend of literature and 
science, and the cause of it in others 
—for he was most zealous in the esta- 
blishment of the London University, 
and was, and still we believe is, a 
member of its council; he is a Hfe 
member, and has been vice-president 
of the Society of Arts for very many 
years, besides having been president 
and vice-president of many literary 
institutions ; and the following saving 
of his, relative to the King's College, 
which was considered an opponent of 
the London University, deserves to be 
recorded : — " Whatever," said he, " was 
the difference as to matters of creed, 
no institutions for education could be 
in opposition to each other. He re- 
garded the newly proposed scheme 
with entire sympathy, and not with 
the slightest feeling of rivalry." 

We must not omit also to mention 
that in 1824, Mr. Hume was elected 
Lord Hector of the University, and 
Marischal College of Aberdeen, where 
he did great service in brushing away 
tome of those cobwebs that hang sO 
thickly about all our old institutions. 
So well were his services appreciated 
that he was re-elected and served the 
Bame office the following year. 

In 1831 he was proposed for Lord 
Itector of the University of Glasgow, 
together with Mr. Cockbum, the whig 
8<3icitor-general of that day, and the 
tory, Mr. Lockhart ; the votes recorded 



in favour of Mr. Himie, were double in 
niunber to those given to Mr. Lockhart, 
but Mr. Cockburn was elected by a 
majority of thirty, and Mr. Hume acqui- 
esced in the decision with perfect good 
feeline, there had not in fact been 
anythmg like a spirit of opposition 
between the two latter candidates. 

Mr. Hume is not a man about whom 
the world are likely to be unanimous ; 
he has occupied too prominent, too 
decided a position for that. But there 
are points upon which all must agree. 
His amazing capacity for labour has 
become proverbial ; so great, indeed, 
is it, that we hardly know whether, in 
giving an idea of it, we shall be most 
likely to terrify or to stimulate our 
young readers. His ordinary habit 
U Been for thirty years, and, we 
doubt not, always was much the same, 
to be at work in good time in the 
mominff — often before breakfast, then 
to sit at his desk writing letters, arrang- 
ing his papers for the House, seeing, 
perhaps, during the morning, twen^ 
people on business ; and we have been 
told, that when he sat for Middlesex, 
he often found as many as that wait- 
ing for him when he came down in the 
morning. Those matters occupy him, 
generally, imtil it is time to go down 
to the House of Commons, or to some 
committee. When the House meets, 
it rarely assembles without Mr. Himie ; 
and if a division should happen to be 
taken at three o'clock in the morning, 
you would have been quite certain not 
long ago, and would have a good chance 
now, of finding his name in the list. 
This would satisfy most men for one 
day ; but if the House rose early — say 
at one o'clock or so, Mr. Hume would 
go home, let himself in without dis- 
turbing any one, quietly sit down 
in his room, leave a trayfiil of letters 
to be posted the first thing in the 
morning, and go to bed — ^nobody knew 
at what hour — to be up in good time, 
and go through the same routine again 
the next day. 

Li labour, we believe he never had 
his equal. We have heard more than 
one member of Parliament — ^themselves 
first-rate working men — say that they 
have sometimes felt positively ashamed 
that fatigue has quite subdued them, 
when Mr. Hume, by many years their 
senior, has seemed as fresh, as wakeful, 
and as workful as ever. And many a 
man, urged on by his own interest^ and 
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by every niotivo tliat conferH more tlian 
(inlinary oiHjrj^y oil niortalH -hiH prxrkot, 
or iH:rhti\tA evtiii IiIh mputalioii, de- 
jMJiiaiii^ n\}()n the iHHUoof Home inquiry 
or motion — huH fult HometimoH Uuit hiM 
kind, but tremendouH friend, waH not 
unlikely to ]>rin^ the coho to a tragical 
terniiiiation, by workin/^ him to death 
at hiH elbow. Ho indomittible Ih Mr. 
JlumeV power, that wo belicvo he wiw 
lU'.vnr iUiUiiiU'A aHJiiup but once ; and 
when Sir J^jU3H i*«5<jl, who wan Hjjeak- 
ing, noticed the extnw»rdinary occur- 
rence, Mr. Hume rc]4icd, on the inHtant 
of o)K5nin/:^ hiH eyen, " How can I jk>h- 
Kiidy help it, if you will Hpin out Huch 
an argument for a coujdc of hourn ?" 
We bdirjvo that ]i:ul Mr. IIum«5 been 
pbu;ed in the cin;umHtiinceH of Jler- 
culos, that he would have iKJifonned 
all bin \u.\MmrH with jKirfect euHo, and 
called out for more. The build of bin 
frame in ilerculean, and piiinln out a 
man pOHHcnwid of great pr>wer ; ]}ut 
that iri not the c/ihc geuitrally with I 
men who do much of bin kind of 
work. (JiantH and atbleten are not 
well adapted for hiwyerH, docttjrH, or 
BcriUjH. Mr. liumeH eonHtitution in 
Htrong undoul^tedly, but he in com- 
]>elled Uj keej) Htrict guard over liini- 
Kclf; and often treatn hiniHelf with 
doHeM of medicine- not homa$<j])athie. 
Yet with all bin caution, and ail hiH 
Ktrength, he managen to knock hiiuHelf 
up for a week or ho every Hennion. J I in 
habitH are niniple and temjM;rate in the 
extreme; ; and, when very buny, he re- 
quireH looking after, to prevent him 
from Hkij>j>ing bin dinner and other 
mealH altogether. liesideH the i^nor- 
mouH miiHH of oublic bunineHH which he 
getH through, nin friendH, knowing bin 
love of work, kindly <lo all they can tf> 
pleaHe him, by dying and leaving him 
executor to their prorMirty, truntee to 
their children, &c. When he docH HUch 
work we Ixdieve nobody known; but 
he docH it, and well ; and of courHe gets 
plenty of it to do. 

If you ge,t a l(;tUjr from Mr. Hume, 
you will lind (iU the H^ial the word 
"Pkk«kvkhan(;k." iNever won motto 
more truthful - more chanwjt<'TiHtic. 
The matter of the Monuinentn i/) the 
'•Hcottiwh Marty rn" pnjHentn an admi- 
rable iuHtance of thin quality. 

In 1794, when Mr. I'itt'n adminiHtnir 
tiou tLtU:ui\)Uu\, })y violent pronecutiouH, 
to HUpprcHH the f>opular deniro for re- 
form in Parliament, the convictionn of 



Muir, Palmer, Gerrald, Shinring, an 
Marguerott<j, and enpecially tlie vii 
dictive and illegal Benterice paMied c 
tliem by the Kdiuburgh Court of Jud 
c/iture, excit6<l a Htroug feeling of di 
apjirobation. Mr. Hume wa», at tl 
time, a Htudcnt in Hurgery at tl 
univernity. Animated with the geni 
rouH Hpirit of Rynifjatliy which wi 
jiHivalent around him, ho determine! 
whenever an ojifwrtunity offered, i 
raine a monument to thoMe victims * 
autlioriHcd om)rewiion. Years roUe 
on, and bin abMiuce in India; his tn 
vein through Kuro|jo, Aiiia Minor, an 
Kgy(>t ; bin Parliameutarv duties ; an 
a multiplicitv of avocations, deferre 
the accompliHhment of his purpose 
but the recollection of the Scottis 
i'oliti^^iil Martyrn wan never obliti 
rated from IiIh memory ; and, on th 
SJr)th of February, 1837, he presided a 
a public meeting, heb! at the ''Crow 
and Anclior 'J'avem," when it wa 
rcHolved, ^Hhat a HubHcription shouX 
\ni immediaUdy entered into, for tb 
purpoHc of commemorating their deed 
and HufferingM, by public monumenti 
in the capitaln of Scotland and Kng 
land." Aft<jr manv difficulties, a sit 
wan obtained on the Oalton Hill, fo 
that of iCd in burgh, where it was places 
in the Hhaf>e of an ol>eliHk, ninety-tw> 
feet high, with conmiemorative inscri|: 
tion, in \H4fi. liut Htill greater impe 
<limeutH being opponed tf> the object h 
liondon, it wan not finally accomplishes 
until the beginning of the present yea] 
])y the erection of a granite monument 
thirty-four feet high, near the entnmo 
of Nunheml (Jemetery, where it no% 
Htandn cfinnpicuouH, an enduring monu 
merit of the martyrs* sufferings ; a 
well an of political omiression in tbne 
gone by ; and of Mr. Hume's Inez 
tinguinhable perneverance. 

Jt wan onr^e Hnid of Mr. Hum/6 
that liarl he Ijeen sentenced, like &yn 
phuH, to roll a huge Htone up hill ever- 
lUMtiw/lf/j he would fjertainly nave dow 
it ; or |K;rhai>H, Home fine momin£ 
^hcn everyone else was asleep, wooQ 
have got rid of hiH cliarge by pitchiiig 
it over on the other side. Had tin 
torment of Ixion been awarded him, 
he certainly would liave trundled awat 
until he got out of sight and r^iA 
of bin tormenUirH, or nad worn Ua 
wheel to j/ieceH by friction. ** Punch** 
convulsed the town once with a hMii^ 
carricature of ^^Old Joe** rtnumni 
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on the banjo of reform under Lord 
John Bussell^s window — the indomi- 
table comic gravity of " Old Joe," and 
the desparing look of the "finality" 
Premier, were inconceivably ludicrous. 

His courage and self-dependence are 
amazing — to stand iip night after 
night in the House of Commons when 
Castlereagh was in the ascendant, and 
Canning's biting jibes were ready, 
constant and cutting, and declare in the 
&ce of the world, that the doings of a 
powerful ministry were iniquitous and 
disgraceful ; to bear the hootings and 
bowlings of a rabid after-dinner oppo- 
sition in those times ; to read the 
scurrility that met him in the press, 
and to meet everywhere the basest 
insinuations against his character ; to 
dare to call a spade a spade, and to 
denounce rascality to its face in an age 
when all the ability and disinterest- 
edness of Sir Samuel Romilly failed to 
wrest from the legislature the conces- 
sion that a man should not be hanged 
for stealing five shillings from the 
person — to have done all this, at such a 
time and in such a place ; and moreover 
to continue to do it, not now and then, 
when the blood was roused by some 
accident, but to do it night after night, 
week after week, year after year ; to be 
beaten again and again, to be laughed 
at, sneered at, sworn at — for in those 
days that was not rare — and still to 
persevere, with temper scarcely ever 
raffled, with energy never relaxing 
and hope never failing, — is to us one of 
the most marvellous things of its kind 
that we have met in our studies of 
human character. Had Laocoon pos- 
sessed the same coolness, courage, and 
perseverance, he would have strangled 
all the snakes that could possibly have 
clung round him, and have exhibited 
a face of imruffled calmness under 
their embraces. 

We cannot forbear telling an anec- 
dote of Mr. Hinne, illustrative of his 
remarkable self-possession and fear- 
lessness ; we believe that it has already 
been printed more than once, and, 
unlike most stories, it possesses the 
prosaic quality of being true. Mr. 
Hume was in a small packet off the 
coast of Scotland, when the weather 
became very boisterous ; the master of 
the boat either got frightened or did 
not know his course, and certain 
destruction seemed to await the imfor- 
tunate passengers. Mr. Hmne saw 



the dilemma ; demanded to see the cap- 
tain's charts, which were freely given 
up to him, together with the entire 
control of the vessel ; ascertained the 
position of the vessel in a short time, 
altered her course ; saved, probably, 
the lives of all on board — and, when 
all danger was past, went into the 
cabin, and, obtaining some paste, 
mended the captain's torn and neg- 
lected maps ! This was reported many 
years ago by a young man who was 
on board at the time, and helped Mr. 
Hume to handle the paste-brush. 

Those who cannot deny to Mr. 
Hume the qualities which we have 
already ascribed to him, are content 
to say that he is a man of no genius, 
no originality. He is not a command- 
ing genius certainly, he never hits 
upon any startling or grand expres- 
sions or ideas, he is not a good speaker, 
and has none of those brilliant qualities 
which dazzle while they delight ; 
but, on the other hand let it be re- 
membered that he had originality 
enough to give forth many novel 
opinions which have now been proved 
to be sound, and have been accepted 
by the public ; and many of which, 
after having been laughed at for years, 
have been carried almost by acclama- 
tion. Let it be remembered that 
when he enunciated those ideas, no one 
stood by to help his weak inteUigence 
he did not grasp his opinions on grand 
occasions, or in accordance with the 
views of a party, but he arrived at 
them by the simple act of testing 
everything that came before him, by 
the light of his own mind. This alone 
gives him a claim to a high intellectual 
position, and any one who has talked 
with him upon general matters, and 
noticed the facility with which he 
passes from one subject to another, and 
the vast amount of information that he 
possesses, will pause, if they be not 
prejudiced, before they characterize 
him as narrow-minded. We believe 
had Mr. Hiune turned his attention to 
any of the professions, he would have 
risen to eminence; had his mind been 
concentrated upon a smaller range of 
subjects, it would have exhibited an 
expansive grasp — as indeed he has 
always done, by seeing through the 
disguises, and going at once to the root 
of the matter in hand. This very fact 
gained him for a time the character of 
a visionary^ and now that the world 
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hoH caught liiin up, he ih frccpicntly 
ridiculca as a j)lo<Minpf, ono-iilcad man ! 
Would tliat the world had had a f(jw 
more of wtich, whon Uoinilly and 
Mackintonh Hat with Jirotigliam, Tiorney 
and iriimo, on one Bidii of tlio FFotiHo, 
and Caflthjroagli, VanHittart, (banning 
and Dundan Hat on tlie other ! 

It iH idle to HpeenLate ii])on what 
Mr. ITunie might liave l)ccn,-- it is 
idle now to lament that he undertook 
more work than any hmnan being 
could by any poHHi]>ility get tlirougli 
— though we may juHt Htr»!) to wiy that 
hifl HymnaXUy iH ariHwerabh) for that, 
for he liaH not to thirt <lay Icarncjd 
to flay no \m a requoHt for ansi stance, - 
it in idle to note errors wJiich have 
now and then lu^en detected in the 
work of the bee l)y th(5 dronea who 
stood by doing nothing! IJut we 
may fairly Hay that the Wfirk hfu; 
been moHt uneoually divided, and that 
Mr. Hume, if lie haH earned a lower 
place in the roll of fame than he 
might have obtained lia<l Ik; conHult(;d 
only hiH own comfort and dignity, 
doflerves, liy tliat very wjjf-negation, 
a higher ])oHition in the gratitude of 
poHtcrity ! 

Tlio nioHt common charge that is 
urged against him ]jerha])H, in tliat 
he Ih parsitnonious;- ih'iH for Heveral 
reaHouH must be fairly weighed. 
Ho ifl accuHcd of being inineees:-;arily 
critical in small matters, in short 
to practise meanness rath<;r than 
economy. How did In? earn this 
character? liy <lenouncing a system 
of keeping the public; accounts, whiclj 
left pectdation easy and without dan- 
ger ; by exj>osing disgraceful waste of 
the money wrung from the hard toil of 
honest industry, and Hquanden;d in 
disgusting profligacy. By demanding 
that the rulers of a great nation should 
themselves Ikj a})ov(j suspicion, and 
that elevated positir)n Rhould not lie 
taken as an excuse for shameless dis- 
honesty, he place<l himself in tlie 
position of a man who goes among.st 
thieves and UiUn them to be hon(!st, or 
into the abodes of infamy and de- 
nounces profligacy. Jle who refus(;s 
to follow the villanous habit of bribing 
a lazy scoundrel to do that which he is 
paid cHpecially to do, or refuses to 
reward a hizy vagalxjnd for nr>t wr)rk- 
ing at all, will earn from such gentry 
the name of a mean fellow- -what won^ 
dor then that Mr. J Tume cscai-K'd not i 



Ia'X uh hco what was the antmun by 
whidi he was moved. Ho refused to 
sanction the ttixing of the poor man's 
food ; \u*, reftis(;d to vote for an army 
or navy which he believed to 1)6 larger 
than necessary ; he refufied to vote 
unlimited supplies even to princes. He 
reftistid to incmwise the country's bur- 
d(;ns for such ])urposeH aH these. He 
did not, how(}ver, refuse to vote money 
for the education of a neglected and 
reviled "mob," he did not grudge the 
moTujv that waiit to improve the 
health, the moral condition, tho taste, 
or tlwj recreation of the people ; on 
the contrary, every ]>rop<'>sal to vote 
money for su(;h i)urpose met his warm 
and hearty Kti]»j)ort ; — and no man in 
Knglanrl has originated ho many of 
fltich ]>ropositions. Tlie deduction of 
of money from the unearned income of 
a ])rofligatc peer, a sinecure secretary, 
or a ])loated doorkeejKjr, in order to in- 
crease the funds for tho education and 
improvement of the jHjoplo, may be 
j»arsimoniouH, but if we were driven to 
chose, amongst words of nimilar termi- 
nation, wo shoidd rather call it rdi" 

f/fOUlt I 

»So mucli for Mr. Hnme*s imblic 
DieanneM ! Witli his private afEairs we 
have nothing to do : we have no widi, 
if we had the oi)portunity, to break 
into his house, as certain T>cople, figu- 
rativ(!ly sj)eaking, are guilty of, we 
dare say Mr. Mume floes not leave 
his cash-box f>f)(^n on his table : does 
nr)t sjHind a fortune at tho o|)era ; does 
not even take a nice ouiet rubber on 
Sunday, or on any otner day, at his 
(!bib ;■ he may (iven choone to wear 
a four-anil-ninepenny hat and short 
boots, as he was once aecuHcd of doing, 
and certainly he does object to pay 
more than a shilling a mile even If nw 
cabman asks him lor it : or, quitting 
negatives, let us suppose that ne is a 
little close in ] private matters — what 
then ? Why he has Iwen thirty-three 
years in j)arliament without accepting 
j)lace, - not without having had it 
offcrc<l to him ; he has turned his 
house intr> an oflice ; he has at times 
engaged several clerks to help in his 
la)n)urs ; he has never been entirely 
without a secrtitary, a clerk, or some 
sort of ])aid assistfinco ; ho nas spent 
a mint of money upon T)O/itag0B — some* 
times under tho old system, fi^e 
pouvfh in one day ; the pnntenr bills 
wlileli he liaH paid would amount to 
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a nice round sum ; there has scarcely 
been a society for the promotion of the 
welfare of the people that he has not 
subscribed to, and handsomely — fre- 
quently taking the leading business, 
and, lixe an amateur actor, paying the 
largest sum because of the importance 
of the part ; he has been the working 
agent of several colonies without any 
remuneration whatever for his ser- 
Tices ; he has got up more subscrip- 
tions for deserving misfortune than any 
other man in the world, and not only 
put his name down, but paid the sub- 
scription too, as rumour says has not 
been the invariable rule with cha- 
ritable patrons ; — all this he has done : 
and, aluiough he has served on more 
committees in the House of Commons 
than any other man ever dreamed of ; 
altiiougn he has been appointed, and 
has acted as a royal commissioner on 
innumerable occasions ; although he 
has, for the purpK)ses above-menti<incd, 
drawn from his private purse for the 
benefit of the public, certainly one or 
two hundred a year, and probably a 
great deal more, for upwards of thirty 
years, he has never once received a 
single farthing of the public money 
from the time he entered parliament 
to the present day ! Had Croesus 
acted in this manner, he might, almost, 
have worn a four-and-ninepenny hat 
without being considered sting^^ 

We have felt sometimes that it was 
inconsistent for a man who had done 
so much for the public not to be paid 
for his labour, and we used to hope for 
the day when the " whirligig of time " 
should make him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Perhaps we were wrong ; 
and it may be more to his honour that 
he should finish his useful and noble 
life as plain Joseph Hume, so that we 
may continue to say of him as was said 
on the Middlesex hustings the other day 
by Lord Robert Grosvenor, — '^He is one 
of the fairest men in the Bouse of Com- 
mt/M, He has passed the whole of a long 
life in serving the people without fee or 
reward.^'' 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Adversity teaches many bitter les- 
sons. It proclaims many unwelcome 
truths. It dispels many a bright day- 
dream. It stops the healthful flow of 
many a generous thought; quenches 



the fires of ambition — ^levels the lofti- 
est passions to the dust — and raises its 
strong bare arm to lay low the mighty 
and the arrogant. It w all-potent. 
But adversity performs fairer labours. 
It does not toil ever in a barren vine- 
yard. It sows pure seeds, which ripen 
and bear goodly fruit ; pleasant to the 
eye and grateful to the taste. Its 
spring-time has the bleak dreariness 
of winter ; but its autumn oftentimes 
glows with tlie deep rich tints of an 
eastern sun-set. It is in adversity that 
the full capacity of the mind is first 
known. It is then that the trammels 
which have impeded the complete ex- 
ercise of the human faculties are 
loosened and torn asunder. It is then 
that slumbering powers are awakened 
— startled into animation — hurried into 
exertion. It is then that a keener 
sense of the majesty of self-dependence 
is made manifest to the mind : and it 
is then, — when the inner spirit is all 
loveliness and purity, though the outer 
seeming is clouded with heavy gloom 
— that sympathies are bom and holy 
whisperings answered, which, in the 
after-time, are the sacred lights which 
shed a guiding ray o'er the paths of 
life we have yet to traverse. 

Adversity is, nevertheless, an ordeal 
from which we all shrink : we shudder 
at it. Our thoughts, however waver- 
ing on other subjects, are, on this, firm 
and determined. The breath of that 
sound is as an ice-blast, chilling our 
very souls. We flee before the freez- 
ing breeze. We do not hesitate to 
acknowledge the evils oftentimes re- 
sulting from riches. We see that the 
steps which have led us to affluence, 
and opened to us the door of comfort 
and ease, have taken us, in some de- 
gree, out of the path we had intended 
to pursue, and that its traces are soon 
lost to us entirely. We know that the 
circle of our afiections is narrowed ; 
that our views are more restricted ; 
that we glory more in self-estimation ; 
are less sacrificing to ourselves, and 
more exacting from others. We feel 
that the tendency of riches is to abate 
our industry and to check our useful- 
ness — and that, in fact, as worldly 
wealth accumulates, mental treasures 
fade and wither like the coins of the 
magician in the Arabian fable. But 
we worship riches, it is the idol be- 
fore which we bow ; it is the deity to 
whom we sacrifice the labour of years 
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— the purest thoughts— tlie loftiest re- 
solves — the dearest ties of kindred and 
of country — and oftentimes even our 
own happiness. And why 1 because we 
fear the awful presence of adversity — 
we see it hovering in the distance- 
vague, terrible; and we surround it 
with strange and ghastly phantoms, 
even as imagination weaves fearful 
forms from the spreading branches 
that are dimly visible in the waning 
light of evening. We forget that ad- 
versity has its brighter pictures, and 
that it hallows, Ime the touch of a 
blessed spirit, many scenes on which 
the shadow of its wing has fallen. 
That it opens many hearts which, but 
for its influence, would have denied 
access to the most elevated feelings, 
and that it elicits from the soul 
those bright scintillations which 
are the imperishable evidences of 
divinity. 

Little doubt is there that, to ad- 
versity, English literature owes the 
name of Oliver Goldsmith. Adversity, 
ere then, had trained many master 
spirits in her school : Oliver Gold- 
smith was another pupil. In his youth 
he showed no higner characteristics 
than are displayed by a generous dis- 
position and a feeling heart. He was 
not an infant prodigy. He was not 
specially remarkable as a boy. As a 
young man he, at first, was all idleness 
and inattention — a lover of the sunny 
side — a mere loiterer on the byways 
of thought. But afterwards, when he 
had tasted deeply of the cup of suffer- 
ing — when he had passed across the 
burning plouglishares — and felt his 
spirit purified ])y the trial, and new 
strength throbbing at his heart — he 
emerged from the crowd of idlers — he 
stood erect and conspicuous, and men 
came and did him homage. His voice 
went far, far away ; it took with it 
words of comfort and hope ; it tra- 
velled over many lands ; it touched 
many hearts with gladness ; it was a 
happy welcome voice. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom at Pal- 
las, a village in the county of Long- 
ford, in Ireland, on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1728. His father, an upright 
excellent man, a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, with a large family, 
and a small stipend, was, in 1730, ap- 
pointed rector of Kilkenny "West, and 
shortly afterwards removed to Lissoy, 
a small village between Ballymahon 



and Athlone. Here Oliver's early days 
were Bpent : here his education first 
commenced; and here his mind re- 
ceived impressions of natural beauty 
and of domestic misrule, which, in 
after-time, elevated unpretending Lis- 
soy to the " Auburn" of the Deserted 
Village. His aptitude for learning was 
small. He was docile, retiring, easily 
governed by gentleness — ^but, in the 
words of his first t-eacher, a certain 
Miss Elizabeth Delap, who would have 
been proud, we could imagine, of hav- 
ing laid the foundation of his mental 
wealth — he was " a dull boy,*' nay, 
" impenetrably stupid," His next in- 
structor thought otherwise, but then 
he was a strange being, but ill fitted 
for the training of youth perhaps. 
Thomas Byrne — so was he named-— 
was of a poetic disposition, overflow- 
ing with faiiy superstitions and legen- 
dary lore. He had been a soldier — 
had seen good service, and his mind 
was full of the memory of many ex- 
citing events. Ho was not deficient in 
education : and the narratives, which 
he constantly related to his scholars 
were full of earnestness and dramatic 
interest. Little Oliver was an atten- 
tive listener. He heard with amaase-* 
ment and pleasure the wonderful sto- 
ries of distant lands, and the wild 
legends of his own country : — ^the ter- 
rible disasters of daring adventurers, 
and the playful freaks of the "good 
people." His little soul floated pen- 
sively away across the broad sea of 
imagination, until the blue depths 
closed around and checked its further 
progress. These were sunny days, but 
they were of short duration. An at- 
tack of small-pox snatched him away 
from his lively master, and when he 
recovered, dreadfully marked and scax^ 
red, it was only to find that his former 
pleasure would return no more ; he 
was to be sent to another school. At 
Elphin, in Koscommon, then mider 
the management of the Eev. Mr. Grif- 
fin, Oliver Goldsmith was next placed. 
Tlie result of his studies here was more 
satisfactory. He made tolerable pro- 
gress in his education, obtained the 
favour of his instructor, by whom he 
was considered a promising boy, and 
even gave evidences of wit surprising 
in a youth of nine or ten years of age. 
As, on one occasion, when taunted with 
his resemblance to JEaop by an ama- 
teur violinist, to whose musio he 'wan 
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dancing, at a private party, Oliver 
stopped suddenly and exclaimed — 

Our herald hatli proclaimed this saying — 
See ^sop dancing and his monkey play- 
ing. 

Too good a reply, perhaps, from one 
so youug to be quite original ; most 
probably a reminiscence of some verse, 
slightly altered to suit the occasion, 
but sufficient to spread the fame of 
Oliver amongst his relatives, and to 
change their determination — rendered 
necessary by poverty — to bestow upon 
him a less liberal education than upon 
his elder brother Henry, who was 
about to proceed to the University. 
Maternal intercession was mainly in- 
strumental in producing this result, 
for Oliver was dear to his mother. She 
thought that in these and other little 
exhibitions of early genius, there were 
evidences of a latent power that some 
day was to shine forth conspicuously. 
She, with that beautiful sympathy for 
her offspring which only a mother 
possesses, read truths in that plain, 
rough face, and penetrated depths of 
that sensitive mind which her simple 
child, as yet, knew not of. While 
Henry was gaining high honours at 
the XJniversity, Oliver, at a school at 
Athlone, was preparing himself for 
similar distinctions. Henry, affection- 
ately remembered by his brother in 
after life, as was shown amongst other 
ways, by the " Traveller" being dedicat- 
ed to liim, did not profit largely by the 
fame he acquired at college. Marrying 
when very yoimg, Jiis exertions were 
cramped, and he was compelled to 
sacrifice his ambition, and to settle 
humbly in life as a country curate and 
schoolmaster. Oliver studied, not very 
industriously, but with sufficient appli- 
cation to acquit himself creditably. 
He was not fond of learning, and during 
the vacations he compensated himself 
for past labour by amusements of an 
exciting character. " As author or vic- 
tim he was always ready for any act 
of mischief," says one of his biogra- 
phers ; and the story of a daring or- 
chard robbery, in which Goldsmith 
played a prominent part, was recount- 
ed some years since by an old man, 
who well remembered the circum- 
stance. But the mo^ amusing inci- 
dent of his holiday adventures, is that 
which suggested a portion of the plot 
of " She stoops to Conquer." Arriving 



rather late at nigbt, at the town of 
Ardah, he sought from a passing stran- 
ger to be directed to the best house in 
the place, meaning of course the best 
inn. The stranger was a wag. He 
discerned in the querist that mixture 
of boyish assumption and boyish ig- 
norance, which it is so easy to detect, 
and he sent the youthful traveller to 
the well -stored mansion of a private 
gentleman. Arriving at the gate, Oli- 
ver, all unconscious of the hoax, au- 
thoritatively ordered his horse to be 
taken to the stable, and being mis- 
taken by the servant for an expected 
guest, was udhered into the presence of 
the family, to whom, in the most off- 
hand manner, he cave orders for an 
excellent supper. Ihe host, perceiving 
the error of^ his visitor, humoured the 
deception — chatted and laughed, as 
Irish landlords were accustomed to do 
— and rendered himself so am'eeable, 
that Oliver would insist upon his com- 
pany and that of his wife and daughter 
at table — and it was not until the next 
morning that the mistake was ex- 
plained. 

On the nth of June, 1745, Oliver 
Goldsmith was admitted as a sizar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, not without 
considerable reluctance on his part ; 
for a sizar, in return for the educa- 
tional advantages he received, was 
compelled to perform a number of 
menial offices, revolting to a young 
man of sensitive disposition. Oliver 
firmly refused at first, to enter ui)on 
his studies in this capacity ; but by 
the kind advice and friendly exhort- 
ations of his uncle, Mr. Contarine, 
pride at length gave way, and the step 
was taken. Poor Goldsmith ! He had 
no sooner fought this battle with his 
feelings than others awaited him on 
every side. His tutor, a certain Mr. 
Wilder, an educated ruffian, whose 
passions were of the most ungovern- 
able kind, conceived a violent hatred 
for that little shrinking being who 
was his new pupil. Oliver quailed be- 
fore the looks of his fierce instructor ; 
he felt no pleasure in pursuing his 
studies, when every little inaccuracy 
was rewarded by a taunting jest or bit- 
ter sarcasm ; he feared that ready laugh, 
which was so often raised against his 
smallness of stature and his awkwai*d 
manners ; and he took more pleasure 
in solitary musings and idle recreations 
in his own chamber, than in striving 
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to remedy those imperfections for 
which he was so harshly rebuked. 
He had a weary time of it. There was 
little to make him in love with learn- 
ing; little to make him in love with 
those with whom he was associated ; 
only one of his fellow students — Beatty, 
with whom he had formerly been at 
school— displayed any sympathizing 
kindness towards him. This kindness, 
carrying with it very frequently small 
loans of money, was most grateful to 
Oliver, whose pecuniary resources, not 
improved by a generous disposition, 
were very limited in extent ; and upon 
the death of his father, in 1747, became 
even smaller. Now, indeed, was an 
hour of trial ; relatives sent occasional 
aid to thepoor sizar, but it waa meagre 
and insumcient ; and with a generosity 
peculiar to himself, was very frequently 
employed in relieving the poverty of 
others. He pawned his books, and 
lived for a time on the money thus 
realized : he even wrote ballads for a 
bookseller at five shillings each, and, 
stealing out into the streets at evening, 
listened to the rude singing of his himi- 
ble songs. But there was happiness 
in this — it was an hour snatched from 
the gloomy monotony of the day — from 
dull and wearying studies — from bitter 
thoughts of his own inefficiency — to 
revel in bright dreams of hope and 
fame. " Few and dull the beggar's 
audience at first," says Mr. Forster, 
** more thronging, eager, and delighted, 
when he shouted the newly-gotten 
ware. Cracked enough his ballaa-sing- 
ing tones, I dare say — but, harsh, dS- 
cordant, loud, or low, the sweetest mu- 
sic that this earth affords fell with 
them on the ear of Goldsmith. Grentlo 
faces pleased — old men stopping by 
the way — yoimg lads venturing a pur- 
chase with their last remaining far- 
thing — ^why here was a world in little, 
with its fame at the sizar's feet." 

But other amusements of a more 
exciting description shortly afterwards 
engaged his attention. In May, 1747, 
a scholar was arrested for debt. This 
was an indignity not to be borne. His 
fellow scholars determined to revenge 
themselves for the insult which had 
been offered to one of their body. 
They organized themselves into de- 
tachments. They nought out the un- 
happy bailiff who had been guilty of 
this high offence. They captured the 
delinquent* They bore him m triumph 



to the college. His mind, ^rhaps, 
was not accessible to purification. It 
was too deeply encrusted with worldly 
dust to admit of cleansing : it would 
not repay any labour bestowed upon 
it. But with his body the case was 
very different : and the unfortunate 
representative of the law, stripped and 
well ducked, was no doubt made fuUj 
conscious of the enormity of the sin M 
had committed. The [collegians srew 
elated : their victory had beencomjuete ; 
their energies were not yet exhaiisted ; 
triumph, indeed, had given them new 
strength ; they panted for a fresh field 
on which to snow their prowess ; au- 
thority was weak ; it had been easily 
overturned ; they would strike terror 
into its very heart ; they would attack 
Newgate and set all the prisoners free ; 
— they would do a deed by which their 
names would ever after become dis- 
tinguished ! Their names did be- 
come distinguished ; but not in the 
manner intended. Instead of gaining 
a place on the scroll of Fame, they had 
a fair chance of becoming remembered 
in the records of assizes. They stood 
nearer to the hangman's rope than to 
the wreath of the victor. The attack 
was unsuccessful ; the assailants were 
repulsed ; and several lives were lost 
in the affray. Many of the ringleaders 
were expelled from the college ; taid 
others, among whom was Oliver Gold- 
smith, were publicly admonished. 

This fell heavily upon Goldsmith. 
He had joined the scheme merely 
for the sake of the amusement it woula 
afford ; and the result was so &jt firom 
being either gratifying or honourable, 
that he began to reflect upon his con- 
duct. He began to feel displeased wiih. 
the progress he had made since he first 
became a sizar at Trinity Colleee. He 
determined to become proficient in 
something besides inattention. He 
applied himself for some time to his 
studies, with a better heart, and with 
the consciousness that he had not 
availed himself of former opportuni- 
ties; and he soon was recompensed 
for his labours, by gaining an exhi- 
bition, of but little value, out price- 
less, inasmuch as it was the evidence 
of his assiduity. He was greatly 
elated : he felt proud of the honour he 
had fought for and won, and he wished 
others to participate in that pride. He 
had been working hard ; now waa the 
fitting time for a uttle relaxation. AH 
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iless of University regulations, 
Tited a party of friends of both 
to his chambers. They were all 
nerry. The witty joke, the boia- 
j song, the hearty laugh, went 
L — and still all was merriment, 
[light came on apace — and still 
]is meriment. Its sounds, borne 

on the still air, came full upon 
jars of the malignant Wilder, 
jd, long cherished, towards un- 
' Oliver, quickened his steps, 
itered the room, and stopped tne 
►f friendship, even at the fulness 

tide. Oliver chafed at the in- 
n. Hot words followed, and the 
•nate Wilder, in a paroxysm of 
dly ferocity, felled his pupil to 
oor : the company broke up in 
3ion : and on the morrow Oliver 
mith was no longer an inmate of 
y College. 

had fled : and with only a few 
igs in his pocket, obtained by sell- 
s books, was wandering he scarce 
whither. Too happy to be free 
the tyranny of his tutor, he only 
ht of enjoying the freedom he 
K)ssessed. No gloomy visions of 
ty and hunger rose up before 
He was generous himself : surely 
J were generous also. Only a 
time before he had given his 
3ts, nay, heA parted with his last 
ig, in order to assist a poor 
n and her family who were in 
distress. He did not pride him- 
pon these acts : he did not claim 
lerit for having performed them, 
leart had bled at the mother's 
I suflfering and of sorrow ; and his 
bad only responded to the iitter- 
)f his heart. There were many 
5 hearts in the wide ^ wide world, 
' I and they would sympathize 
lis misfortunes. Alas ! poor Oli- 
ou had many hard lessons yet to 

• 

money was soon exhausted ; even 
my stood him in little need. To 
liree long days on the last shil- 
but then on the fourth day ? — 

then but starvation ? Never, 
jroldsmith, in after life, did any 
taste so delicious as some boiled 
rhich a young girl gave him on 
* these wandering days. 

returned to college — friends 
eded, and a reconciliation was 
Lshed between himself and Wilder. 
he memory of the insult he had 



received, and the misery through which 
he had cone, did not pass away from 
the mind of Goldsmith. His natural 
indolence of disposition was, in some 
degree, corrected. His habits became 
more settled, and, on the 27th of 
February, 1749, he obtained his deffree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Now, indeed, 
was an end of college discipline ; — 
now, indeed, was to follow a long 
autumn of enjojnnent — a full harvest 
of happiness. With a light heart 
and a merry smile, he went home to 
Ballymahon, now the residence of his 
mother, impatient to look once again 
upon the faces of those he loved. But 
it was now time to select a profession ; 
it was now time that he should trace 
out the path which he intended to 
pursue. He was of age, and he 
must decide. Belatives wished hitw to 
enter the church, but this did not 
accord with his views. He opposed 
the proposition ; and he acted wisely. 
But his uncle, Mr. Contarine, who had 
shown himself on several occasions a 
kind, good-hearted friend — used his 
eloquence, and Oliver was forced at 
last to succumb before the weighty 
arguments by which his refusal was 
encountered. Two years, however, 
must elapse before he could take or- 
ders: and these two years were in- 
deed a bright portion of his life. With 
no cares to harass him, with no studies 
to disturb his peaceful leisure, he 
passed in idle enjoyment the time that 
should have been spent in preparing 
him for the sacred office he was to 
undertake. Biding, fishing, occasion- 
ally assisting his brother Henry, and 
scribbling a few verses, were the occtt- 
pations that absorbed his time. He 
was on the sunny side — happy and 
contented; for he was not proud in 
his own conceit. He was not ambi- 
tious ; and could he, without farther 
effort, have settled in humble ease at 
Ballymahon, the author of the " Vicar 
of Wakefield" would never, perhaps, 
have been known beyond his own vil- 
lage. 

The two laughing merry years fly 
rapidly by; but Oliver's attempts to 
I pass an examination before the Bishop 
of Elphin are not satisfactory. Either 
the bishop is displeased at strange 
college-life rumours which he has 
heard, or Oliver is incompetent to fill 
the office. The true reason can never, 
perhaps, be known, but the fact is 
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established ; Oliver could not bo or- 
dained. And now a situation is ob- 
tained for him. A Mr. Flinn needs a 
tutor, and Oliver supplies the want ; 
but harmony does not long exist 
between them. Certain gamblmg pro- 

Eensities, and a tendency to deviate 
•om the established principles of fair 
play, were, it is alleged, tne reasons 
which, at the end of a year, caused a 
separation between master and pupil. 
"Wnatever doubts may exist as to the 
honesty of Mr. Flinn, certain it is that 
Oliver, at the conclusion of his duties, 
found himself in possession of £30 and 
a good horse. With such incentives 
to travel, he started off, paid his pas- 
sage money in a ship bound for Ame- 
rica, and was about to sail, but the 
wind proving unfavourable, he re- 
mainea on shore, went into the coun- 
try, and, upon his return, the breeze 
had for some days been propitious for 
the voyage : the vessel was far out upon 
the sea. He cared but little for this ; 
he had still a few guineas in his purse, 
and while they lasted there was no cause 
for sorrow ; and so, wandering about, 
happy and heedless, he at length arrives 
at home, after having spent all his mo- 
ney, and finding himself possessed only 
of a wretched steed which he had named 
Fiddleback. This wild journey caused 
considerable annoyance to his relatives. 
They began to despair of Oliver, who 
had not realized the high expectations 
which had been formed of him. Even 
his mother censured his conduct, and a 
long playful letter which he sent to 
her, descriptive of his adventures, did 
not abate her displeasure. Good uncle 
Contarine again came forward to assist 
his young nephew. Would he follow 
the law ? "Would he go up to London 
and eat his terms, and concentrate his 
mind upon the necessary studies to 
enable him to obtain entrance into the 
profession. Oliver was quite willing ; 
and with ^0 advanced to him by his 
excellent relative, he soon reached Dub- 
lin on his way to the metropolis of 
England. But, alas ! temptation stood 
in his path. An accidental meeting 
with an old friend led him into a 
gaming house, and the £50 so lately 
secured in his own pocket-book was 
now the property of sharpers. In an 
agony of remorse and bitter shame, 
dark shadows falling heavily where 
sunlight formerly had played, he 
wrote to his uncle, confessed the im- 



prudence of which he had been guilty, 
and implored forgiveness. It was 
soon granted. Like the prodigal son, 
Oliver returned home contrite for his 
folly, and the smiles of affection wel- 
comed him. 

Another brief time of holiday, and 
now he commences in good earnest. 
In 1752, he is in Edinburgh studying 
medicine, and is determined to make 
that his profession. He attends lec- 
tures, and shows at first some little 
industry ; but the social gathering 
has more attractions for him than the 
scientific discourse, and he is seen to 
greater advantage at the supper table 
than at the lecture theatre. He could 
tell a good story and sing a good song, 
and his unassuming manners and 
excellent heart obtained for him many 
acquaintances. Indeed, they appeared 
to have gained his admission into a 
quarter where we might have supposed 
their value would have been scarcely 
recognized. For in one of his letters 
he says, " I have spent more than a 
fortnight every second day at the 
Duke of Hamilton's, but it seems they 
like me more as a jester than as a 
companion, so I disdain so servile an 
employment, as unworthy my calling 
as a physician." Probably he alludes 
to this fortnight, and to his own 
unfitness for what he calls a jester or 
flatterer, in the following passage from 
the "Man in Black." "At first I 
was surprised that the situation of 
a flatterer at a great man's table could 
be thought disagreeable ; there was 
no great trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordship spoke, and laughing 
when he looked round for appuiuse. 
This even good manners might have 
obliged me to perform. I found how- 
ever, too soon, his lordship was a greater 
dunce than myself, and from that 
moment flattery was at an end. I now 
rather aimed at setting him right, than 
at receiving his absurdities with sub- 
mission : to flatter those we do not 
know is an easy task ; but to flatter 
our intimate acquaintances, all whose 
foibles are strongly in our eyes, is 
drudgery insupportable. Every time 
I now opened my lips in praise, my 
falsehood went to my conscience. His 
lordship soon perceived me to be very 
unfit for his service : I was therefore 
discharged : my patron being at the 
same time graciously pleased to observe 
that he believed I was toleraldy good 
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natured, and had not the least harm 
in me." 

After remaining at Edinburgh dur- 
ing two winters, he determined to 
visit the continent for the purpose — 
as he informed his uncle — of studying 
in Paris, where the great Farheim 
Pepit and Du Hammel de Monceau 
instructed their pupils in all the branch- 
es of medicine : although, as Washing- 
ton Irving remarks, the real motive 
was doubtless his long-cherished desire 
to see foreign parts. Instead, however, 
of visiting Paris he determines to 
proceed to Leyden, but when about 
to embark to Holland, he accidentally 
meets with a merry party of Scotchmen 
about to sail for Bordeaux, and at 
once joined their company. Driven 
by a storm into Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the passengers go on shore ; and while 
regsding themselves pleasantly, Oliver 
is astonished to find that he and all 
his companions are made prisoners by 
a party of the King's soldiers. Still 
more astonished is he to find that 
his new friends are arrested for trea- 
sonable practices, that they are in fact 
Scotchmen in the French service, and 
that he is supposed to be implicated 
in their guilt. It requires all Oliver's 
exertion, and all the exertion of his 
relatives, to release him from this 
awkward position ; and when after 
a fortnight's incarceration he is set 
at liberty, he forgets all the dangers 
he has passed in thankfulness for the 
dangers he has escaped ; for the ship 
which, but for his detention at New- 
castle, was to have conveyed him to 
Bordeaux, has been wrected at the 
mouth of the Garonne, and every soul 
on board of her has perished. 

Taking ship for Rotterdam, he arrived 
in safety, and proceeded by land ta 
Leyden, and commenced his studies at 
the university. He attended the lec- 
tures of Albinus on anatomy, and 
Oaubius on chemistry, and attentively 
noted the peculiar habits and disposi- 
tion of the people among whom he was 
living. In an interesting letter to his 
uncle, he gave an exaggerated but 
amusing description of a Dutchman, 
which shadows forth in its style the 
power that was afterwards to be 
wielded by the " Chinese Philosopher." 
" He in evei*ything imitates a French- 
man," said Goldsmith, "but in his easy, 
disengaged air, which is the result of 
keeping polite company. The Dutchman 



is vastly ceremonious, and is exactly 
perhaps what a Frenchman might have 
been in the reign of Louis XI V. Such 
are the better bred ; but the downright 
Hollander is one of the oddest figures 
in nature. Upon a head of lank hair 
he wears a half-cocked, narrow hat^ 
laced with black ribbon ; no coat^ but 
seven waistcoats, and nine pair of 
breeches, so that his hips reach almost 
up to his arm-pits. This well-clothed 
vegetable is now fit to see company or 
make love. But what a pleasing crea- 
ture is the object of his appetite. Why, 
she wears a large fur cap with a deal 
of Flanders lace, and for every pair of 
breeches he carries, she puts on two 
petticoats." 

He had left England with only £33 
in his purse, and this, as may be sup- 
posed, was soon exhausted, occasional 
mdulgence in gaming hastening its 
proffress. He had been about a year 
at Leyden — continually suffering great 
distress — he could expect no mrther 
assistance from Ireland — and yet he 
was desirous of travelling furtner on 
the Continent. A generous English stu- 
dent, with whom ne had contracted a 
friendship, advanced him a sum sufi&ci- 
ent to supply his wants, but accidentally 
seeing some beautiful tulips — a flower of 
which he knew his uncle Contarine was 
exceedingly fond — Oliver spent all the 
money he had so recently obtained in 
a purchase for his relative. His own 
wants were forgotten. He cave no 
thought to the suflFerings which pro- 
bably awaited his onward journey. He 
only thought of the kind and dearly- 
loved uncle who had so often befriended 
him ; and he determined, although far 
away in a strange country, that that 
imcle should see he was still held 
reverently in the memory of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

With a guinea, a flute, and a miser- 
able, scanty wardrobe, he set out on his 
travels. Whither he went is scarcely 
known : but it is certain that, ill-pro- 
vided as he was, he journeyed on foot 
over a great part of Europe. He passed 
through Flanders, through Paris, ram- 
bled through Italy, visited Florence, 
Milan, Verona, Venice ; and at Padua, 
or Louvain, is supposed to have ob- 
tained his medical degree. Without 
friends — without the means of bare 
subsistence — it at first seems incredible 
that he could have journeyed through 
so many countries. But his wants 
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were few ; his habits simple. If plenty 
were before him, he never failed 
to enjoy; but to the simple crust he 
gave a friendly welcome. With no 
thought for the morrow — with scarcely 
a thought for to-day, he went on, light- 
heartea, happy, and full of hopefulness. 
He was still on the sunny side. 

Some evidence of the manner in 
which he subsisted, is found in the 
" Vicar of Wakefield," where the wan- 
derings of a philosophic vagabond are 
described. That under this title Gold- 
smith was simply relating his own ex- 
periences, there can be but little doubt. 
He was in every sense too much a child 
of nature to utter an unreal word, even 
in fiction. He had no necessity to in- 
vent. His life had been a varied drama, 
the scenes of which he was constantly 
re-producing. They were worth all 
the languid creations of the garret, 
or the drawing-room. They were true. 
Gk)ldsmith had fought hard with the 
world, and had gained from it every 
thing but its worldliness. He had 
gathered from every tree, save from 
Sie tree of Evil. 

There can be but little reason for 
supposing that the adventures of the 
philosophic vagabond are not almost 
literally the adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smith, and strongly interesting must 
they have been. " I had some know- 
ledge of music," the vagabond philoso- 
pher says, " with a tolerable voice ; and 
now turned what was my amusement 
into a present means of subsistence. 
I passed among the harmless peasants 
of Flanders, and among such of the 
French as were poor enough to be very 
merry ; for I ever found them sprightly 
in proportion to their wants. When- 
ever I approached a peasant's house 
towards night-fall, I played one of my 
most merry tunes, and that procured 
me not only a lodging, but subsist- 
ence for the next day. I once or twice 
attempted to play for people of fashion ; 
but they always thought my perform- 
ance odious, and never rewarded me 
even with a trifle. In Italy, where 
every peasant was a better musician 
than I, my skill in music could avail 
me nothing ; but by this time I had 
acquired another talent as well ; and 
this was, a skill in disputation. In all 
the foreign universities and convents, 
there are upon certain days philo- 
sophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant ; for 



which, if the champion opposes with 
any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity 
in money, a dinner, and a bed for one 
night." 

Thus he travelled on, gaining ex- 
perience of men ; reading human nature 
m its every phase ; or '^seein^both sidee," 
as he aptl^ expresses it. His mind ex- 
panded with the knowledge he had al- 
most insensibly acquired. His thoughts 
took a wider range, and hia vision 
took a more comprehensive view of 
the scenes which were enacting around 
him. When at Paris, he said, "As 
the Swedes are making concealed ap- 
proaches towards despotism, the Frenon, 
on the other hand, are imperceptibly 
vindicating themselves into freedom. 
When I consider that these parlia- 
ments, the members of which are all 
created by the court, and the presidents 
of which can only act by immediate 
direction, presume even to mention 
privileges and freedom, who, till of 
late, received directions from the throne 
with implicit humility — when this is 
considered, I cannot help &ncying 
that the genius of Freedom has enters 
into that kingdom in disguise. If 
they have but three weak monarchB 
more successivelv on the throne, the 
mask will be laid aside, and the coun- 
try will once more be free." Subse* 
quent events proved how truthftil was 
the prophecy. At last this wandering 
life IS at an end ; and in 1756 Gold- 
smith finds himself once more on the 
soil of England. What is he to do ) — 
There must be no more vagabondizing. 
His flute will not find hmi a lodging 
now ; and learned disquisitions wifl 
not even procure him a crust. He 
tries in a rude bam to essay his his- 
trionic powers : he tries to gain ad- 
imittance to the humble shop of a 
country apothecary : he is unsuccessful 
in both instances. London opens wide 
and chilling upon his view. Wealth 
and prosperity are on evei^ side : but 
they are golden fruit, which he may 
not touch. — A city of comfort and lux- 
uries ] It is a city of tombs ! — a dty 
of buried hopes and crushed expecta- 
tions ! Oh, the solitude of that peo- 
pled desert-- the stillness of that eternal 
movement — the silence of that ever- 
speaking voice ! There are no friendly 
whisperings falling upon his ear now : 
no throbbmgs of oeuef in indistinot- 
ness, that may shine out dear and 
brightly in the ftiture time. The sun- 
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ehine has all passed away, and the 
heavy shadow has fallen ! 

How Croldsmith existed when he 
first arrived in London, is a gloomy 
mystery, which none save himseff could 
have solved. It is a void in his life 
which no biographer can fill up : — 
"When I lived with the beggars in 
Axe liane," were the words in which, 
to the horror of a fashionable com- 
panv at the house of Sir Joshua Eey- 
nolos, he once commenced some nar- 
rative of his struggling days ; and 
it must have been this period to 
which he alluded. He gained for a 
time some footing as usher in an acade- 
my, but the situation was soon aban- 
doned. He was an assistant to a 
chemist in Monument Yard ; but soon 
again without occupation. But there 
is no irresoluteness now. He will work : 
will labour with his hands or with his 
brain : he will reject no more golden 
opportunities : will trifle no more. 
He ia in earnest now. No more loiter- 
ing in the sunlight. 

Fortunately, at this time he met with 
an old school friend, Dr.^Sleigh : and by 
his assistance, better days seemed about 
to dawn. Goldsmith was established 
as a physician in ^'a humble way*' at 
Bankside, Southwark : but patients 
were few, and fees were small. Never 
mind-^if he could live, he cared not 
how violent the struggle : — he cared 
not how high tha ladder, so that his 
feet were once firmly placed upon the 
lowest step. Attending the poor, and 
sympathizmg in their misery, he be- 
came a favourite with those for whom 
he prescribed. They knew that he 
also was like themselves ; that though 
it was only the- bond of poverty which 
bound them together, that their friend- 
ship was not the less truthful. Among 
those of the indigent whom Goldsmith 
was in the habit of visiting in a pro- 
fessional capacity, was a journeyman 
printer : his master was in a large way 
of business, and had relieved the dis- 
tresses of others ; perhaps he might 
g've a helping hand to Goldsmith, 
oldsmith sought out the worthy 
printer, and found that Mr. Samuel 
lUchardson, the great novelist, was his 
patient's employer. In Mr. Richard- 
son's printing office Goldsmith soon 
found an engagement as reader and 
corrector ; and now indeed his afiairs 
seemed brightening a little. He made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Young, author 



of the "Night Thoughts," and of Dr. 
Milner, whose classical academy at 
Feckham he shortly afterwards super- 
intended. While tlius occupied, grati- 
fying the Doctor by the knowledge he 
displayed, and delighting the pupus by 
his kind and gentle manners, he was 
introduced, at a dinner-party, to a 
friend of Dr. Milner*s, a certain Dr. 
Griffiths, the proprietor of a critical 
journal, called " The Monthly Review." 
Dr. Griffiths was pleased with the 
usher's abilities : he entered into con- 
versation with him privately: found 
that he was a man of information and 
ability. Would he favour the pro- 
proprietors of the Review with a con- 
tribution 1 Oliver was not unwilling. 
The manuscript was sent. It was ap- 
proved. It was inserted : and its author 
was shortly afterwards received into 
the house of Dr. Griffiths, in Pater- 
noster Row, at a fixed salary, and 
\mder engagement to become a regtdar 
contributor to the Review for twelve 
months. 

This was the first commencement of 
Oliver Goldsmith's literary life. It 
was now that his energies seemed like- 
ly to be directed towards one object. It 
was now that he was started on a 
career which might lead to wealth and 
fame. He had been bufieted about so 
long, that comparative comfort and re- 
pose appeared to be awaiting him. 
But it was far otherwise. 

Goldsmith soon ceased to be con- 
nected with the " Monthly Review." 
Five months of drudgery, in which 
frequent quarrels arose, owing to the 
ignorant meddling of Griffiths and his 
wife ; five months of literary labour, 
in which every hour was expected to 
represent a certain amount of work 
completed, and Oliver Goldsmith was 
again upon the world without occu- 
pation, and still unknown. His criti- 
cisms in the " Monthly Review " were 
ably written and with impartiality. 
Seated at his desk he toiled industriously 
for many hours each day ; but every day 
the task-master became more exacting ; 
every day his interference became 
more ffalling, and Oliver was at length 
compelled to dissolve an agreement 
from which nothing but bitterness of 
spirit had arisen. He was now a 
mere literary hack. " In a garret 
writing for bread and expecting to 
be dunned for a milk score," is the 
account he writes of himself to Ire- 
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land. The picture was doubtlesH a 
faithful one. Literature then offered 
but few temptations to enter upon 
its path. The masses had not yet 
begun to read ; and wealth had ceased 
to be the supporter of letters. " It 
was in truth," says Mr. Forster, " one 
of those times of transition which 
press hardly on all whose lot is cast 
ni them. The patron was gone, and 
the public had not yet come. The 
seller of books had as yet exclusive 
command over the destiny of those 
who wrote them, and he was difficult 
of access, without certain prospect of 
the trade wind hard to move. But 
Oliver did not despair. He had trans- 
lated one book, "The Memoirs of a 
Protestant," and he determined to 
become the author of another. Pie 
would write a work upon the state 
of European literature. It might per- 
haps make him famous ; at least it 
would be the means of adding to his 
pecuniary resources. "With a little 
money in his possession he would 
endeavour to enter upon some foreign 
appointment, and leave a land where 
his labours met with such scanty re- 
compense. Dr. Milner had pro- 
mised to use his influence ; he exerted 
it successfully ; a medical post in India 
was vacant, and this Oliver was to 
fill. The emolument was not large, 
but advantages presented themselves 
by which the situation could be ren- 
dered most lucrative. Oliver was all 
happiness ; everything seemed smiling ; 
but the bright vision soon passed 
away ; all the dazzling dreams ot 
splendour which the poet-mind had 
seen in the airy future faded into 
gloom. The appointment was l)e- 
stowed upon some other applicant, and 
the poor hack drudged on as before. 
Disappointment did not however rob 
him of energy. His golden Indian 
scheme having failed, his desires be- 
came more humble. He would enter 
the army or navy as a surgeon's mate ; 
Smollett and Grainger had done so 
before him ; he would follow in their 
steps. But he must ])ass an examina- 
tion at Surgeons' Hall, and he could 
not appear there in the wretched garb 
which, in his own mean lodgings in 
Green Arbour Court, seemed so a})- 
propriate to the £;qualor by which 
ne was surrounded. Res])ectability 
would be shocked by his rags. Even 
science would look with suspicion 



upon his tatters. He would be pre- 
judged by the trophies of poverjjr 
waving around him. Oliver was Btill 
occasionally employed by Griffiths, and 
to him he applied for assistance. Dr. 
Milner was now dead, or he would 
doubtless have given his late usher 
all the aid desired : but Griffiths con- 
sented to become security to a tailor 
for a suit of clothes, and the clothes 
in due time were sent home to the 
poor author. With a throbbing heart 
Goldsmith presented himself at Sur- 
geons' Hall ; but whether recent em- 
barrassments preymg upon his mind 
distracted his thoughts from the object 
on which they should have been bent ; 
or whether his studies had been imr 
perfect, cannot now be known — he 
was rejected. Yes, the medical know- 
ledge which he had acquired at the 
University was not sufficient to qualify 
him for the office of surgeon's mate ; 
he had obtained distinction abroad ; 
he had practised as a physician at 
home, but the Court of Examiners 
at Surgeons* Hall declared him in- 
competent to perform the duties of 
a surgeon's mate. "Honour to that 
Court of Examiners," exclaims the 
most eloquent of his biographers, 
" honour to that Court of Examiners 
to the end of time. They found him 
not qualified to be a surgeon's mate, 
and left him qualified to heal the 
wounds and to abridge the sufferings 
of all the world. They found him 
querulous with adversity, given up 
to irresolute fears, too much blinded 
with failures and sorrows to see the 
divine uses to which they tended still ; 
and from all this their stem and awful 
decision drove him resolutely back. 
While the door of Surgeons' Hall was 
shut upon him, that day the gate of 
the Beautiful Mountain was slowly 
opening. Much of the valley of the 
snadow he had still indeed to pass; 
but every outlet save the one was 
closed upon him ; it was idle any 
longer to struggle against the visions 
which sprang up in his desolate path, 
and as he so passed steadily, if not 
cheerily on, he saw them mde and 
become impalpable before him," 

Ketuming with a heavy heart to his 
dreary home, fresh sorrows awaited 
him. His landlady was in trouble. 
Her rent was in arrear, and a prison 
was threatened. Tearfully she .told 
her tale to the quiet lodger who was 
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7s so gentle and so kind. The 

15 of distress never halted on the 
thold of Goldsmith's heart ; they 
ghtway entered, and soon the 
Y hand told of the habitation they 
found. In an instant the newly 
jn clothes were pawned ; the harsn 
[tor's debt was discharged, and 
heart of the poor woman made 

again. But soon the shadow 
to fall upon Goldsmith. Griffiths 
e to him, indi^antly demanding 
►ration of the clothes or payment, 
[smith was unable to comply with 
jr request. The publisher wrote 
1 — accused his debtor of theft, and 

threatened that a prison should 
the punishment for his offence. 

16 down on all sides, the last spar 
he had been clinging to amid the 
;k of fortune seeming to sink 
ath his grasp, Oliver now found 
desolation of his soul made more 
late. " I know of no misery. Sir," 
lid to his bitter accuser, " I know 

misery but a gaol to which my 
imprudence and your letter seem 

)oint. I have seen it inevitable 
e three or four weeki^, and, by 
vens ! request it as a favour — as a 
ur that may prevent something 
3 fatal. I have been some years 
ggling with a wretched being ; 

1 all that contempt which indigence 
gs with it ; with all those strong 
ions which make contempt in- 
M)rtable. What then has a gaol 

is formidable % " Griffiths did not 
ever allow his debtor to lie idle 
I prison. He knew that by the 
ur of the brain a punishment 
d be inflicted far more torturing 
lie sufferer, and far more profitable 
limself Goldsmith was prepared 
this, and in four weeks, and for 
Qty pounds, he had atoned for his 
rudent generosity, by writing a Life 
/"oltaire, which released him from 
pecuniary difficulties. And now 
ipplied himself again to his work 
the state of polite learning in 
ope. He was surrounded on aU 
3 by poverty, and " in his wretch- 
dirty room," says Dr. Percy, 
visited him in March, 1759, "there 
but one chair, and when, from 
ity, this was offered to his visitant, 
limself was obliged to sit in the 
low." But he was industrious, 
rful, and generous. The days 
3 of toil long and wearying, but 



in the evening, after dusk, he could 
steal out for a little walk, or remain 
in the court beneath his window, 
merry-making with the little children, 
giving to them trifling presents, ana 
playing tlie flute whue they danced 
around him. At last, in the month 
of April, 1759, appeared " An Enquiry 
into the present state of Polite Learn- 
ing in Europe," the book which he 
haia had for so many months in pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding the imper- 
fections of the work, notwithstanoing 
the unfavourable opinions it expressed 
respecting the then existing condition 
of literature as dependent upon the 
mercenary spirit of the booksellers, the 
"Enquiry" was well received. Smollett 
noticed it with some little severity in 
the " Critical lie view," and throufl^h 
Griffiths it was condemned in the 
" Monthly Review " by a malignant 
fellow named Kenrick ; but the great 
body of the critics were pleased with 
the production. Its style was clear 
and elegant. The book might contain 
opinions adverse to their own, but it was 
evidently written with great taste and 
judgment, by one who showed that 
lie had written with a higher aim 
than that imposed by mere task-work. 
The " Enquiry " was not a satisfactory 
book. It sought to embracd more 
subjects than Oliver Goldsmith had 
within his grasp. It was too extensive 
in its range to be properly compre- 
hended by one whose opportunities for 
study had been so few, but it bore the 
stamp of genius ; ifc was the herald of 
better things, and it procured for its 
author several engagements on periodi- 
cal works. The number of weekly 
publications at this period was enor- 
mous. Scarcely a day passed that 
some fresh literary offering was not 
made to the public. But the public 
was chary in its encouragement ; and, 
although at one time not less than 
fifty-five magazines were published 
weekly ; --- their existence was fluc- 
tuating and brief Goldsmith first 
obtained an engagement upon the 
" Critical Review," edited by Smollett ; 
afterwards he contributed essays to the 
" Bee," the " Busybody," the " Lady's 
Magazine," the "British Magazine," 
and other ephemeral works. 

At the commencement of the year 
1760, Mr. John Newbery, the pub- 
lisher in St. Paul's Churchyard, pro- 
jected a daily paper ; and on the 12th 
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of January the first number of the 
"Public Ledger" was produced. It 
was very unlike the daily newspaper 
of modern times. A small sheet con- 
tained all the news which now occupies 
ten times the same amount of space. 
Politics claimed an occasional column. 
The parliamentary debates were re- 
corded in half a dozen lines. Foreign 
intelligence was compressed into a 
paragraph. The gossip of the town, 
theatrical matters, tales, and essays, 
filled up the remainder of the paper. 
To this publication Goldsmith was 
engaged as a contributor, and on the 
24th of January there appeared in it 
the first of a series of essays upon 
English manners and pecidiarities un- 
der the title of "Chinese Letters," 
afterwards collected and published as 
the « Citizen of the World." The idea, 
that of a foreigner describing the ha- 
bits and the customs of a people among 
whom he is sojourning, was not new ; 
but the vigour of the description was so 
truthful, the pictures were drawn with 
so much completeness, there was so 
little exaggeration, and such a display 
of quiet humour and observation 
throughout, that the "Chinese Letters" 
soon became the most attractive fea- 
ture of the paper, and for a long time 
have taken a well-earned position 
among the classic works of our lan- 
guage. In these essays Goldsmith 
assailed, but in no bitter or angry spi- 
rit, the various abuses, social and poli- 
tical, which existed in his time. He 
attacked the cheap morality which 
sought to hide every transgression 
agamst female honour, under the man- 
tle of riches. He pointed out the evils 
which wmild inevitably arise from the 
mismanagement of our colonial pos- 
sessions. He condemned the injustice 
of sacrificing so many lives in the war 
then being carried on between France 
and England. He laughed sorrowfully 
at the begging system of extortion pre- 
vailing in our cathedrals and abbeys, 
by which the house of God was made 
a mere show, and the jingling of silver 
was heard upon the tombs of the illus- 
trious dead. He laughed at the manv 
absurd fashions in dress, by which 
young and old alike disfigured them- 
selves. He attacked the quackery 
then so rife among the professors of 
medicine, and which then, as now, 
while pretending to eradicate all human 
ills, only added others to the already 



long catalogue. There was no 
evil that he did not lay bare, 
attacked small grievances, and 
undaunted by others of more for 
ble appearance. Almost alone in 
age of indifference, says Mr. Fc 
the " Citizen of the "World" rais< 
voice against the penal laws -^ 
then with wanton severity disg 
the statute book ; insisted tha 
sole means of making death ax 
cient punishment was to make 
unfrequent punishment, and vr, 
society of tne crime of disrega 
human life and the temptations c 
miserable, by visiting petty thefts 
penalties of blood, buffeted abo 
misfortune no longer. Goldsmith 
seemed to be gliding smoothly to^ 
comfort and prosperity. His sc 
lodgings in Green Arbour Court 
exchanged for others of more in^ 
accommodation in Wine OflRce ( 
and here, at a supper given by hi: 
lie first became acquainted witl 
Johnson. Goldsmith still worked 
His pen was always employed, 
matter upon what subject, it 
always ready. Now he was wi 
educational works for Newbery; 
compiling a " History of Mecklenl 
— a "Compendium of Biograph] 
"Life of Christ"— "Lives of th< 
thers:" — now writing upon the i 
poetry, and now attempting to 
the mystery of the Cock Lane G 
But these labours made the hon 
relaxation more pleasurable. Fo: 
society, he passed his evenings 
literary friends, whose acquaintan 
gradually made ; and in the sun 
time, removing from the heat and 
tie of the town, he took shelt* 
Islington, then quite a rural subi 
the metropolis. Slowly but eureh 
he gaining a high position in liter 
and gathering around him a 
number of distinguished acquaint! 
With Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
nolds, and Edmund Burke he wj 
terms of the closest friendship; 
when in 1762, the Literary Clul 
first established, numbering, in ad< 
to these names, those of Topham ] 
clerc, Bennet Langton, Dr. Nu 
Chamier, and Sir John Hai 
among its original members, C 
Goldsmith's completed the list. 

About the middle of the year 
appeared a work, entitled "The 
tory of England, m a Series of L< 
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from a Nobleman to his Son." It was 
Tery successfdl, and the public voice 
was unanimous in its expressions of 
approTal. The authorship was as- 
erioed to various noblemen — Lord 
Chesterfield, Lord Orrery, Lord Lyt- 
Ueton ; — so strong indeed was the 
presumption in &your of the latter, that 
in subsequent editions of the work, his 
name is to be found on the title page. 
Bat not to Lord Lyttleton was uie 
world indebted for "one of the most 
finished and elegant summaries of our 
history that has been, or is likely to 
be, written." Its author, living in 
ideasant but humble lodgings, in Is- 
lington, could boast of no aristocratical 
edumections, of no intimacy with the 
titled great ; he was but a poor author 
with nothing but his talents to gain 
lor him a place of honour and respect, 
and his name was Oliver Goldsmith. 
He had adopted an innocent fiction 
respecting the origin of the book, such 
as any author is justified in employing ; 
and the experiment proved highly sue- 
oessfuL His reputation increased 
among the booksellers, and among 
those friends who were acquainted 
with his secret. The book might well 
command attention. Although but a 
mere compilation from the works of 
Hume, Eapin, Carte, and Kenuett, 
although deficient in information, and 
containing several minor errors, it was 
written with clearness and elegance; 
there was a charm in its fluent unem- 
barrassed style — so free from anything 
like entanglement or obscurity — that 
rendered ^e details of history almost 
as pleasing as the fairest passages of 
romance. Goldsmith had not appealed 
to many authorities; but those from 
whom he had sought for materials he 
made himself perfectly familiar with. 
Free firom all party bias, writing in no 
sectarian spirit, only with truth-con- 
victions swaying his mind, he took his 
stand upon a gentle mount from which 
he could view the landscape of the past 
spread out before him. He did not 
care to catch a stray glimpse, however 
beautiful, through the trees. The fo- 
liage hanging, however, gracefully 
around, could not fail, while giving 
additional beauties to some objects, to 
shroud others altogether from view. 
He would take no side-long glances. 
He wished to comprehend the entire 
picture presented to his vision ; not its 
subordinate features, but those more 



striking objects which gave the pre- 
vailing character to the whole. It was 
the tree he wished to examine ; not 
every separate leaf which waved upon 
its branches. And it is this spirit per- 
vading the volumes which forms one 
of their chief attractions. 

Goldsmith was gratified by the 
favour with which his ** History" had 
been received. It gave a higher satis- 
faction to liLs mind than a mere ordi- 
nary success would have given. It 
brought back to his soul a whisper 
which hitherto had been so faint and 
low as to be scarcely intelligible, that 
he had powers which no man yet 
knew of, but with which the worid 
might some day become familiar. It 
had been a light careless whisper at 
first, passing away like the sweet 
breath of the summer breeze, but now 
it came again and lingered long. Its 
words were clear and earnest. Often 
they were uttered ; and still they fell 
more musically upon the ear of Gold- 
smith. Sliould their counsel be disre- 
garded ? Were they the suggestions 
of a mocking angel ? Oh, no ; it was 
a good spirit which had spoken, and 
the voice must be obeyed. Goldsmith 
was a hack no longer ; true, he was 
compelled to write in order to obtain 
his daily bread, — he still lived by the 
sweat of his brain. But there were 
hours of more grateful labour ; hours 
stolen from the tedious time of toil to 
be devoted to higher purposes. He 
was now arraying his own thoughts 
in the vestments of purity and grace. 
He was repljaug to the voice which 
had so kindly spoken to him. But 
perhaps he has taken too many hours 
from those demanded by his task- 
work. Absorbed by the thoughts 
which had so lately arisen in his mind, 
he had forgotten the narrow circle by 
which he was bounded. He had for- 
gotten that the chain of poverty still 
held him, although its pressure was 
less severe than before. He must not 
move onward too far or his motion 
would be harshly checked. Checked 
was he now ] Yes, Goldsmith was 
again in distress. Probably the work 
on which he had been employed had 
interfered with his ordinary labours, 
or his expenditure had been more 
profuse of late ; but all in danger of 
immediate arrest was he, when the 
friendly Johnson arrived to render 
some assistance. What could he hope 1 
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Both authors were poor, and time wjih 
pressing. Johnson knew not what to 
recommend. Suddenly his eye fell 
upon a.itfanuscript lying in the desk ; 
he glanced rapi<lly over the newly 
written pages: a few moments suf- 
ficed to show him that they hold 
valuable treasures. Hastily he took 
them from the house, and in a short 
time came back with sixty pounds 
which he ha<l obtained for the work of 
his needy friend. Sixty pounds was 
at this moment like a foi'tunc to 
Oliver Goldsmith. It was a small 
sum, iKjrhaps, for the manuscript, but 
it was sufficient to release him from 
present difficulties. He took heart 
once more, and again he applied him- 
self to similar labour to that which 
he had just concluded ; similar in 
spirit but not in form, for it was as a 
poet that lie now sought to be recog- 
nized ; and the appearance of "The 
Traveller,** at the close of 170i, justi- 
fied his claim. The success of this 
poem was instantaneous. Four edi- 
tions were exhausted during a))out 
eight months. Dr. Johnson was loud 
in its ])raise, and used his utniost 
exertions to extend the reputation of 
its author. Other critics spoke in 
high terms of the new production ; 
and on all sides it was admitted that a 
worthy successor of Pope and l^ryden 
had arisen. "Tlie Traveller*' is not 
a romantic poem. It does not elevate 
itself on those stilts which so fre- 
quently render littleness more con- 
spicuous. It does not attemj>t to startle 
the mind with highly coloured scenes 
of i)assion or of dramatic energy. 
No : it is a jjoem distinguished by the 
easy melodious flowing of its verse, its 
fidelitv to nature, and the irresisti}>le 
appeals which it makes to the feelings 
dwelling in every breast. "It does 
not,*' as Mr. Forster observes, " cry to 
the moon and the stai's for impossible 
sympathy, or deal with other in fiict 
or imagination than the writer luis 
lived in and known. He has con- 
sidered, as he says liimself of Parnell, 
the language of poetry as the language 
of life, and conveys the warmest 
thoughts in the simplest ex])rcs.sion." 

"The Traveller '* obtained for (iold- 
smith a large amount of fame. Even 
among his well-known friends with 
whom his simple but uncultivated 
manners were the theme of constant 
mirth, admiration for his genius insen- 



siblv compelled them to treat him 
with higher respect. " Well," said the 
sister of Sir Joshua Be3molda,. after 
Iiearing Dr. Johnson read the poem, 
" I never again shall think Dr. Gold- 
smith ugly. ' And Ids associates at the 
club were so astonished, that one, 
whose conversation was so void of 
brilliancy, and even of thought, should 
have written su^ beautiful a^d im- 
pressive lines, that belief in Goldsmith 
as the author of them was at ^xjft Tery 
diffident of expression. But the merit 
of the poet was acknowledged in other 
quarters. The fame of the author of 
"The Traveller '* reached aristocratical 
circles ; and by the sole passport of his 
own poetic genius, Goldsmith found 
himself in the ])reuencc of the Earl of 
Northumberland as an invited guest, 
llie j)articulars| of the interview have 
been handed down by Sir John Haw- 
kins, who accompanied the poet to the 
house of the norde. " His lordship^" 
said (Goldsmith, in reply to the eager 
(piestions of Hawkins, "told mehe 
had read my poem, and was much 
delighted with it : that he was going 
to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
that, hearing I was a native of that 
country, he should bo glad to do me 
any kindness.'* 

" And what <li(l you answer to this 
gracious offer ]*' 

" Why,'* replied Goldsmith, "I could 
say nothing but that I had a brother 
there a clergyman, who stood in need 
of help. As for myself, I have no de- 
I>endence on the promises of great 
men. I look to tne booksellers for 
sui)i)ort ; they are my best friends ; 
and I am not inclined to forsake them 
for others.'* 

" Thus did this idiot in the a£fairs of 
the world," remarks Hawkins, in com- 
ment upon this interview, " trifle with 
Ills fortune, and put back the hand 
that was held out to assist him." 

Yes ! his own fortune seldom ob- 
truded upon his thoughts. Biches! 
Was he not enjoying tne full harvest 
of mental wealth, which had ripened 
under the genial warmth of his poetic 
talents ? But his poor struggling 
brother in Indand had indeed need of 
assistance. A little time before, Gk)ld- » 
smith had said to this same brother, 
" You can scarcely conceive how much 
eight years of disappointment, anguish, 
and study have worn me down. If I 
rememl)er right, you are seven or eight 
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yean older than me, jet I dare venture 

ority. Im^ine to yourself a pale, 
melancholy visage, with two great 
-wrinkles between the eye-browa, with 
an eye diaguatingly severe, and a big 
■wig, and you may haTe a perfect 
picture of my pre^out appenjince.'' 

Angnialij^id-aotfeljiig !ia.d tliiiiiged 
Tiis fonp{-t«)i_lJ^^eafit rero^utitJ un- 
-.-It '^iill c(5o(,'\to the old 
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Ifinafi-lo tboee-jB 
■ ;vVi' hra^ 

s^tlered happ 
, ., —.^Sj. Goldoiml 

reupeil -Afifejjfeiel, ' 

terview wSfrtlie „ , 

order to show his gratitude for the 
kind offer which had been so geue- 
ronsly inade, he wrote for tlie gratifi- 
cation of the Coimtass of Northum- 
berland, the touching little poem of 
"The Hermit," whici has been con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful 
ballads in our language' 

Groldamith' having now obtained so 
wide a celebrity, it was suggested by 
his friends that by combining the 
profession of phyaicdan with that of 
author, hia circumstances might be 
materially improved i and accordingly, 
in. all the pomp of a new suit and 
■ gold-headed cane, Oliver commenced 
prescribing again for the sick and 
afSicted. But hia efibrta were not 
attended with success. People were 
afraid of confiding in a man who might 
be a very eicellent poet, but whose 
medical Imowledge had not been satis- 
iactorUy shown ; and he soon relin- 
quished hia duties in disgust. 

On the 27th March, 1766, appeared 
the " Vicar of Wakefield ;" it was the 
work for which Dr. Johnson had ob- 
tained sixty pounds when Goldsmith 
was in danger of arrest, and half 
repenting of his purchase, the pub- 
lisher had allowed it to remain in liis 
desk for more than a year, Now, 
however, the book made its appear- 
ance, and the success which it met 
with showed how valueless was the 
criticaliudgmeut of the man of busi- 
ness. There was a simple yet touching 
truthfulness in the language and senti- 
ments of the work which won its way 
to the hearts of all readers. The char- 
ractera were real flesh and blood. They 
claimed admittance into every house- 
hold ; not as viaitora resting for a brief 



time ere they passed away for ever, 
but as friends whose abode henceforth 
waj to be with ua. They were gladly 
welcomed everywhere ; and when ljiey 
travelled hi into other landa, the same 
kindly smile was ever ready to receive 
them. Enshrined in the langnagea 
of France, Italy, and Germany, flie 
" Vicar of Wakefield" became the home- 
guest of a larger number of sympa- 
thizing hearts than had perhaps ever 
before been opened to a stranger. 
Goethe, then a young dreaming stu- 
dent, read the book with feelings of 
the most elevated gratification ; and 
in aiter life, when the memory of many 
years had intervened, he declared that 
the " Vicar of Wakefield," in the de- 
cisive moment of mental developmeut, 
had formed hia education ; and that 
after a re-perusal of it, he waa not a 
little afiected by the remembrance of 
the effect it had produced upon hia 
mind seventy years before. The repu- 
tation it first obtained haa only been 
strengthened by years. The world 
rolls on, and grows older day by day ; 
but the " Vicar of Wiiefleld " is ever 
fresh, ever youthful. Even as it capti- 
vated us in youth, so does it captivate 
us now. We still like to join that 
little family group around which the 
mild sunlight ever seems gently play- 
ing. Good old Doctor Pnmrose atdl 
draws forth our love by his homely 
kindness, his pure simple heart, and 
his quiet humour ; and when sorrow 
falls heavily upon him, we also are 
unhappy. Then how many timea 
have we laughed at poor Moses ; and 
yet while we laughed we felt aorry 
too, ah 1 very sorry, that he waa so 
unfortunate with those spectacles at 
the fair. Then the sorrows of the 
poor Olivia, how delicately, how beau- 
tifully touched ; we cannot read on, — 
the tear-drop must flow. "We return 
to the ' Vicar of Wakefield' again and 
again," says Sir Waiter Scott, " and we 
bless the memoir of an author who 
contrives ao well to reconcile us to 
human nature." Who is there that 
does not echo this blessing ? Who ia 
there that does not feel his heart beat- 
ing with warmer, kinder aympathiea, 
after rifling from the perusal of the 
"Vicar of Wakefield?" Who does 
not feel that a page in the book of 
life has been opened out l>efore him, 
and that it has been illuminated by a 
light which makes the beaatiiiil mots 
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beaatifo], and the truth more dearly 
loved ? 

Goldsmith had been successful as a 
poet, novelist, and historian ; and he 
now determined to direct his labours 
towards another branch of literature. 
Passionately fond of the stage, he had 
formed the acquaintance of several 
distinguished perform^rS; among whom 
David Garrick was numberecT But 
there was great di^culty in obtaining 
entrance into the th^re. Caprlxses of 
managers and QaU>n were i)ot eesily 
overpowered* An author was com^ 
pelled to write, not according to the 
sugffestioiis of nis own &ncy. but ac- 
coming to the whim of those hv whom 
his piece was to be enacted. Accurate 
measurement must be t^ken of each 
peculiaritv. Tba quaint laugh, or the 
droU look, must oe introduced, no 
matter how inopportunely. Nature 
must be sacriEcea to the broad grin* 
Goldsmith, in the ^ring of 1767, had 
completed a comedy, and soon it waa 
submitted to the judgment of Garrick. 
But the manager of Drury Lane waa 
hard to please, Hxe comedy was good 
certainly. It showed considerable drsr 
matlc power. It waa the work of a 
man of genius. But the publie were 
peculiar m thair taataa. Certain ahar 
racters required altaration before an 
audience would tolerate them. Certain 
scenes were too long— others again 
were too short — ^the plot was vary 
good, but peiiiaps a tiU^ alteration 
would improve it — ^until poor Gold- 
smith, galled by the reception his pro- 
doctioQ had mat wi^ sent it to the 
rival theatre, Covent Garden, then 
under the managemant of Colman. 
Here, a^ter a long delay, it was at 
lengtn put in reh^sal ; and on the 
29th January, 1766, the comedy of the 
^ Good Natured Man " was r^eaented 
for the first time. The niiblie taste 
-was then in a vitiated eonoition. The 
school of siddy a^timentality waa in 
the aacendani ; and any production 
drawing dU)sely from nature waa 
looked upon as barbarona and unsuit- 
able to the age. The ^ Good Natured 
Man,** compared with much of the 
trash of thai dav, was aa the sturdy 
forest oak to the languid i^ant of 
the gieenhouse { but its humour was 
too genuine, its amotiona ware too 
vigorous, to command tha sympathies 
of an audlMiea too long acanstomed to 
^e glitteiing pasta to reaognize the 



beauty of tha true diamond, 
pecuniary sense, the comedv wi 
cessful, yielding Goldsmith be 
^300 and £400 ; but the coldnes 
which it was received on the firsi 
went cruelly to the heart of its a 
Friends applauded, and the diac 
expressed their approbation ; b 
piece had not obtsuned a triump 
mensurate with its merits ; and 
smith, wrought into agony by wl 
regarded as a fiiilure. endeavon 
hide his emotions under the sem 
of mirth* He went to the 
cliatted and laughed aa merr 
ever, nav, even sung hja famou 
about ^an old woman tossed 
blanket seventeen times aa hii^ 
moon ;" but " all tMs while,^ a 
afiterwards, "I was suffering h( 
tortures, and verily believe tha 
had put a bit into my mouth, it 
have strangled nie on the spot. I 
excessivelv ill ; but I made more 
than usual to cover all that, and s 
never perceived my not eating, 
believe at all imagined to them 
the anguish of my heart ; but 
all were gona except Johnson, I 
out a crying, and swore that I 
never write again.** 

The ** Good Natured Man ** w* 
formed ten times during the a 
was reproduced once or twice c 
the author's life, and is occaai 
acted at the present day. It wi 
of the revivals which Mr, Mac 
meant to produce at Drury 
Theatre dunng his brief but adm 
management of that establish 
but circumstances prevented his : 
ing his intention. The " Good N£ 
Man " has never been a popular 
Croker is a dharacter <&awn i 
true spirit of comedy ; *' in tlie \ 
wit," it has been remarked, " Wji 
or Gongreve have done few i 
better ; and Farquharr could noi 
surpassed the heartiness of 
thrown into the croaking a 
unictuous enjoyment;*' but the 
is deficient m that continuous i 
without which no dramatic prodi 
however admirable in the close 
command success upon the al^e. 

The sum realized bv his comad 
so large that Goldsnuth saw no 
bility of future distress. He hi 
many years been toiling up th< 
tha aununit now appeared to be g 
Ha waa aoon en^gad upon af 
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work. *A History of Borne," for which 
when complete he was to receive 250 
guineas ; and his change of residence 
to a little villa on the f^eware lioad, 
eight miles from Lon(n)n, and the 
charge in his tailor's account of 
£8 2g. 7d. for "Tyrian bloom satin 
mkhi and garter-blne silk breeches," 
snow that at this period no visions of 
poTerty disturbed his imagination. 
The dreary scenes he had passed 
through had not taught hiiyi prudence. 
He was generous to a fault, and when- 
ever money came freely into his hands, 
it was as freely passed from them. 
No claimant for cparity ever applied 
to hiw in yain. His eldest brother 
died in 1768, and this was the only 
shadow which for some time came 
across the path of Goldsmith. He 
was but now plunging into those 
embarrassments from which extrica- 
tion afterwards became impossible. 
In 1769, the Boyal Academy was 
instituted. Doctor Johnson was ap- 
pointed professor of Ancient lite- 
rature ; Oliver Goldsmith was the 
professor of History. There was no 
emolument attached to cither of these 
offices, and idthough Gk)ldsmith wittily 
said that such honours bestowed upon 
him were like ruffles to one wanting 
a shirt, such a mark of distinction 
could not fail to bring with it feelings 
of pride and gratification. About 
this time too, Goldsmith became 
acquainted with the &,nuly of tlie 
Homecks: friends to whom he had 
been introduced by Beynolds. In this 
lodety many happy hours were passed. 
The Miss Homecks were beautiful 
and intelligent girls, and the awkward 
author met with such a kindly welcome 
whenever he appeared, that the warm- 
est feelings of mendship soon sprang 
np between them. A gentle word — & 
kmd glance — ^were what Goldsmith 
oould never withstand. But now on all 
ndes he was received with these tokens 
of affection, and bright indeed seemed 
those brief days of sunshine. Sportive 
messages passed between Oliver and 
the fw youujor ladies, and to Mary, 
whom he prettuy named the Jessamy 
Bride, the poet soon grew fondly 
attadied. Dying at an advanced age 
in. 1840, — ^but beautiful even in years — 
she lived into another generation to 
bear eloquent testimony of the excel- 
lence of that heart which had once 
yeamad 00 fondly towards her own. 



Poor Goldsmith ! though his love was 
silent it was not unseen. 

In May 17G0, "The History of Rome" 
was published. It was described as 
for the use of schools, for which 
its pleasant style and its compact size 
rendered it well fitted. Its success 
was very great. The critics were loud 
in their praises, and one even expressed 
regret that the author of one of the 
best poems that had appeared since 
the days of Pope should not wholly 
apply himself to works of imagination. 
Johnson, who felt the warmest interest 
in Goldsmith, spoke in commendation 
of the book with a resoluteness that 
would have drowned the loudest 
clamours of disapprobation. "Sir," said 
the great lexicographer, "Goldsmith's 
abridgment is better than that of 
Lucius Florus, or Eutropius; and I 
will venture to say, that if you compare 
him with Vertot in the same places 
of the Roman History, you will find 
that he excels Vertot. Sir, he has 
the art of compiling and of saying 
everythinghe has to say in a pleasing 
manner. He is now writing a Naturju 
History, and will make it as entertain- 
ing as a Persian Tale." The " Natural 
History" was another work which 
Goldsmith had just commenced. It 
was to be complete in eight volumes, 
and the author was to receive 100 
^ineas per volume. Scarcely, however, 
had he taken up his pen to commence 
this new labour, when he entered into 
an agreement to write for ^£500 a 
"History of England" in four volumes. 
In addition to these undertakings, he 
was engaged upon a " Life of Pamell," 
and a new poem. No wonder that 
with the prospect of so much remime- 
ration before his eyes, he should have 
miscalculated the extent of his own 
powers ; that, reposing too securely in 
his present strength, he should have 
made no provision for his future weak- 
ness. The wonderful lamp seemed 
within his grasp ; its treasures were 
inexhaustible. No wonder that the 
services of honest Filby are now very 
often in demand, and that ^an item of 
sixteen pounds appears in the account 
of Goldsmith's wardrobe expenses for 
" half-dress suit of ratteen, lined with 
satin — a pair of silk-stocking breeches 
— and a pair of bloom-coloured ditto." 
No wonder that with this and other 
expenses. Goldsmith foimd embarrass- 
ments accumulating, and that he was 
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compelled to appropriate the procoeda 
of future labouFH to the exigencies of 
the present moment. It was a busy 
year with him. He had juat time to 
steal away with Johnson to Oxford, 
where it is said he received the degree 
of M.B., but in a few days he was 
back again ; the desk demanded his 
I)rcsence ; he was still a laggard ; he 
must work long and earnestly before 
the clouds whicn seemed to be gather- 
ing round him could be dissipated. 
His poem engaged his attention at 
intervals. 'V^en ho could snatch a 
few moments from other labours he 
bestowed them upon this more conge- 
nial work. It was touched and re- 
touched ; passages were altered and 
re-constructed, until not a harsh or 
imperfect lino could be found, and 
on the 2f)th of Ma;r 1770, "The Deserted 
Village," the object of all this care, 
was first published. The first edition 
was sold at once ; the second edition 
was disposed of in a day or two ; and 
the fifth edition was issued in August. 
Triumph so complete had rarely been 
seen. The town was delighted with 
the production, and the critics echoed 
only the town's delight. The same 
purity and simplicity in stylo which 
had (listinguished the " T^veUer*" and 
the "Vicar of Wakefield" — the same 
close study of nature,rand the same un- 
pretending but touching pathos which 
t>cfore had gone to afl nearts, were 
now again exhibited. The beautiful but 
mournful picture of " Sweet Auburn" 
was graven on every memory : and 
the poet's wish — that he might die 
amid the scenes of his early days — 
was expressed with a plaintive melody 
that few could read without emotion. 

In all my wanderings through this world of 

caro, 
Ta all my griefs — and God has given my 

Hhare — 
I Htill had hopefl, my latest hours to crown, 
Aiiiirlst these humble bowers to lay me 

down, 
To huHband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the iiamo from wasting by 

repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned 

skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And teU of all : felt, of all I saw ; 
And as a hare, when hounds and horns 

pursue. 
Pants to the place rom whence at first she 

flew, 



I still had hopes, my long vexations past^ 
Here to return — and die cU home at UuL 

The " Deserted Village " resembles 
in its style the "TraveUer;" but, as 
Campbell remarks, "the field of con- 
templation in the latter is rather destd- 
tory. The other poem has an endearing 
locality, and introduces us to beings 
with whom the imagination contracts 
an intimate friendiuiip. Fiction in 
poetry is not the reverse of truth, but 
her soft and enchanting resemblance : 
and this ideal beauty of nature has 
been seldom united with so much 
sober fidelity as in the ffrouns and 
scenery of the ' Deserted Vulaffe.' " 
There is a finish in the poem — a close- 
ness of expression — ^a careful pruning 
of exuberances, which, while it strikes 
out all extraneous ornaments, leaves a 
fulness of colouring behind, such as 
few poets have excelled. "Where is 
the poetry of which one half is good V 
asks Ijord Bjrron. " Is it the JOneid 1 
—is it Milton's ?— is it Dryden's V—u 
it any one's, except Pope and Clold- 
smith's ? The * Deserted Village' does 
not contain a single bad line. And 
Sir Walter Scott says, "It would be 
difficult to point out one among the 
English j>oets less likelv to be excelled 
in his own style than the author of the 
* Deserted village.' Possessing much 
01 the compactness of Pope's versifica- 
tion without the monotonous structure 
of his lines, the poem rises sometimes 
to the swell and fulness of Dryden 
without his inflations." 

The "Life of PameU"— a book of 
which Johnson said "it is poor," not 
because it is poorly written, but be- 
cause the author had poor materiali) 
was published immediately after the 
"Deserted Village," without adding 
much to its author's fame, or to hS 
finances. Goldsmith had still a lam 
amount of labour unfinished ; but the 
Homccks are going to Paris, and he 
cannot resist the temptation of an ex- 
cursion in such delightful company. 
Paris, however, has few charms for 
him now, and the light laughter of 
the " Jessamy Bride" does not^ as be- 
fore, bring music to his souL A-nn^ httr 
sound is ever in his ear : it whispers to 
him of works uncompleted ; ofpra»* 
ing wants ; and of long weary nonri 
of toil. He is soon on his way to Loo- 
don again ; and while about to qdA' 
the shores of Franje, the inteiUigiBOSt 
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of his mother^s death is brought to 
him. But his sorrow must be of brief 
duration ; he must hurry onwards ; 
and even the tear-drop must not loiter 
in its progress. He is at his desk once 
more, and still stronger is the necessity 
for increased exertion. He is deter- 
mined to make amends for his late in- 
dulgence, and undertakes to abridge 
his ^ Koman History" for fifty guineas. 
A "Life of Lord Bolingbroke" is 
hastily thrown of^ and gratitude claim- 
ing a slight amount of his time, he at 
the commencement of the next year 
writes to Lord Clare a hiunorous fittlo 
poem, in acknowledgment of kindness 
which that nobleman had repeatedly 
shown him. This production, en- 
titled the " Haunch of Venison/* writ- 
ten during a few stolen hours of leisure, 
although plain and ompretending in 
its character, possesses considerable 
humour, and bears evidence through- 
out of the exhilaration with which 
Goldsmith rose from his labour-deak 
to send forth a few sparkling pleasant- 
ries j&x)m the stores of his own fancy. 
"With Lord Clare, Goldsmith occasion- 
ally passed a few weeks at Gosfield 
and at Bath ; and that their intimacy 
was of the most pleasing kind, is shown 
by the chatty yet respectful tone of 
familiarity which is displayed in the 
poem. Barely, however, could Gold- 
smith avail himself (of friendly invita- 
tions into the country ; he was com- 
pelled to persevere with his numerous 
duties; and the next product of his 
industry, the ** History of England," was 
published in August, 1771. Like all 
ids task-works, this book, a mere com- 
pilation, was characterised by that 
clear elegant style of which he was so 
skilful a master. "Written in an im- 
partial spirit, the History was how- 
ever conaemned by several critics for 
many of the opinions it expressed. 
Goldsmith was indignantly asked 
whether he wished to become the tool 
of a minister as well as the drudge of 
of a bookseller ; and he was warned 
against betraying his country for base 
and scandalous pay. Goldsmith was 
too fully conscious of his own integrity 
to heed such outcries as these, and his 
innocence of the intentions which had 
been imputed to him are best answered 
in his own words : — " I have been a 
good deal abused in the newspapers 
for betraying the liberties of the peo- 
ple," said he in a letter to a friend ; 



" God knows, I had no thought for or 
against liberty in my head ; my whole 
aim being to make up a book of decent 
size, Hhat,* as Squire Eichards says, 
* would do no harm to nobody.' How- 
ever, they set me down as an arrant 
Tory, and, consequently, an honest 
man. When you come to look at any 
part of it, you'll say that I am a sore 
Whig." 

Labour industriously as he could, 
Oliver Goldsmith was unable to extri- 
cate himself from the pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which he was involved. 
He had undertaken too much : but to 
relinquish any of his engagements, was 
now impossible. When only two- 
thirds of his work upon Natural His- 
torv was completed, he had received 
and spent the whole of the remunerar- 
tion— -eight hundred guineas. In this 
position it became necessary to con- 
sider whether any path yet remained 
open by which the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded could be re- 
moved ; and the stage, seeming to pre- 
sent the most favourable opening, he 
entered upon it once again. Another 
comedy was written, and forwarded to 
Colman ; but all the old difficulties 
which had obstructed the progress of 
the " Good Natured Man," again arose. 
Delay followed upon delay. In Janu- 
ary, 1773, Goldsmith wrote imploringly 
to Colman respecting the new piece; 
but the manager, although promising 
to prodiKio it with aU speed, entertained 
so many grave fears concerning its 
success, that his apprehensions spread 
themselves among other members of 
the company; four actors threw up 
their parts, and the author was in de- 
spair at the discouraging signs which 
he saw on every side. Colman had the 
strangest fears respecting the comedy. 
His anticipations of failure were so 
gloomy, that he took no pains to en- 
sure success— not a new scene was 
painted — not a new dress was manu- 
factured — and four epilogues were 
written before the capricious manager 
could find one suited to his taste. At 
last, on the 16th March, 1773, the 
comedy, " She Stoops to Conquer," was 
produced ; and a more genuine success 
never attended the first representation 
of a new piece. The sentimental 
Comedy, by the efforts of Cumber- 
land, had lately been reviving, but 
its death-blow was now struck. Col- 
man was assailed with such a torrent 
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of witticiHTn from the newspapers 
for his want of judgment, and for 
the lugubrious opinions he had ut- 
tered respecting uoldsmith's produc- 
tion, tliat flight for a time into the 
country })ecame necessary, in order to 
draw off the attention of the town. 
Ooldrtmith met with nothing but congni- 
tulationrt from liis friends and from tlio 
niJijori ty of the critics. J )r. Johnson said, 
" 1 know of no comedy for many years 
that has so much exhilarated an au- 
<iience ; that lias answered so much the 
great ends of comedy, making an au- 
dience merry ;" and " She Stoops to 
Conquer " stdl deserves equally favour- 
able commendation. Tlie reason is ol)- 
vious : Goldsmith's wit is healthy and 
genuine. It is drawn from pure sources ; 
it commands our mirth without invad- 
ing any other feeling of our heart<s ; 
we do not gain one emotion at the 
sacrifice of another ; we laugh heartily 
and feel no pang ; for we Know that 
our laughter luis caused no l>ang to 
others. " Whether it bo enjoyment r)r 
mischief going on in one of Goldsmith's 
comedies," says Mr. Forstcr, " the i)re- 
dominaut impression is liearty, iovial, 
and sincere ; and nobody feels the 
worse, when Tony, after fearful jolt- 
ings down Feather-bed Lane, over Uj)- 
and-down llill, and across iteavy-tnje 
Heath, lodges his mother in the horse- 
pond : — the laugh clears the atmo- 
sphere all roimd it." 

Jealous of tluj wide-spread popularity 
of the author of the n(;w ccmiecfy. Ken- 
rick, the malignant writer, who had 
formerly shown his hostility in the 
" Monthly Review," now wrote a 
fresh attack upon Goldsmith in the 
"London Packet." Abusive as the 
literary viper hafl been Ixifore, he now 
})ec«'ime even more insulting. Some of 
liis scurrilities too were levelled against 
Miss Jlomeck: and, imablo to bear 
this outrage U])on his feelings. Gold- 
smith called upon the pij})lisher for the 
purpose of ascertiiining the author of 
the offensive r(;marks, and of demand- 
ing an apology from him. A struggle 
arose — blows were struck — an action 
at law was threatened, but eventually 
thci matter was compromised by Gohl- 
smith paying to the publisher iJ/50, to 
be ajjpropriated to charita}>le purposes. 
Though willing to aflmit and atone for 
the want of judgment he had displayed 
in this o(;curr(;nce, (jioldsmith was not 
slow to deny in a spirited letter to the 



papers that he had attempted to invade 
the liberty of the press ; for that 
charge liad })een advanced against him 
by many of the sterner critics ; while 
the more merrily disposed coixtented 
themselves by langliing at the whole 
occurrence. 

"She Stoops to Conquer*' brought 
to its author about £5(K); but Uiis 
sum was too small to avert those diffi- 
culties which drew closer around 
him day by day. His spirits now 
lost their ehisticity. His mirth was 
forced and hollow; and though, by 
mixing more in society, and by at- 
t^jnding more frequently at Iho club, 
he strove to fr)rget his misery, the 
attempt ordy abided to tlie evil which 
it sought to^ remove. Dr. lieattie. for 
a viiry inferior i)roduction, an " EBsmy 
on Truth," directed against Voltaire 
and irume, had been rewarded by an 
unsolicited pension of .£200 j)cr an- 
num : and, it was anticipated tliat 
u]>on representation being made in the 
l)roj)er qufvrter, a similar favour might 
1)0 bestowed upon Goldsmith. But no ! 
Immediately after the production of 
the " J)esf!rt,ed Village," its author had 
b(;en solicited to wield his pen in de- 
fence of the Ministry— to become, in 
fact, the mere hireling advocate of 
j)arty j)oliti(!S. Liberal remuneration 
was promised, but Goldsmith shrunk 
from the self-debfisement which the 
ar;(;e])tancc of such an offer would have 
caused. He had his reward. The 
I)ension was refused! Finishing one 
volume of the "Grecian History, and 
giving the last t^mches to his "Ani- 
mated Nature," lie next completed a 
revised edition of his " Enquiry," and 
wfis still occupi(«l with a third and 
comoressed edition of his " Ilistory of 
England for srJiool purposes," a "Sur- 
vey of Experimental l*liilo8ophy," and 
with a translation of " Scarron's Comic 
Ilfjmanco," He had projected a " Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences," and his 
friends had j)romised to support him 
as contributors, but the scheme wa* 
not favourably received by the book- 
sellers, and was al>andr)ned. And now 
his health, injured })y close application 
and study, his buoyant nature com- 
pletely laid low, no stray ffleam of 
happy sunshine (lamo across his path. 
Ihi who ha<l been formerly so fiul of 
ardent hopefulness, now saw nothing 
but desolation around hiin ; he heazu 
the chill breeze mournfully sighing; 
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the smninei* had passed away, and he 
knenr that the leaf was soon to fkll. A 
litUe of the old spiiit waa jet to be 
shown. Btrangelj had his manners 
ahered ; iftm^lj did he seem to 
those who had so ofteii joined with 
him in social joleastires and in hearty 
mirtk. Not fnlly eonsdons of the canse 
of th]0 change in his demeanour, for 
even his m^ intimate Mends were 
miacqtiainted with the extent of his 
diffleolties^ jokes were freely made 
upon the nnhappiy poet^ attd on one 
occasion, a senes <n mock epitaphs 
were written to his memorr. A little 
poem, called ^ Betaliation, consisting 
of a number of sketches of those with 
whose characters he was most familiar, 
was Goldsmith's response to his merry 
assailants. This poem, as Washington 
Irving remarks, ''for its graphic tntt^ 
its nice discrimination, its terse 
sense, and its shrewd loiowledge of llie 
world mnst have electrified the clnb 
almost as mnch as the first appearance 
of the* Traveller." "Retaliation" was 
the last work written by Goldsmith, 
and it was never completed. Even 
while the heart was recording its jtfdg- 
ment npon a dearly loved fnend— Sur 
Joshua Beynolds — ^the hand refosed its 
office. A nervous affection, to which 
Goldsmith had been occasionally snb- 
ect through life, now attacked him 
with considerable violence ; and the 
injadicio^fis use of some medicine, in 
the efficacy of which he was a firm 
believer, augmented the dangers of his 
complaint, and for a time precluded 
the hope of recovery. Skilful treat- 
ment, however, restored him in some 
degree; but he was still very weak 
and low. He could not sleep. The 
nights passed wearily, but still no 
sleep came to soothe his troubled 
brain. There, in that dark ni^, 
when all was still — save his own mint 
breathing, he looked back across the 
stormy ocean he had passed over, and 
the surginff echoes of the olden time 
fell upon his ear. There, amid the 
scenes of his boyhood, he was stiU 
wandering, happy, light-hearted, with 
the gayest fiowers strewn around him. 
Suddenly the stormndouds came across 
the sky, and then all was dark and 
desolate. And now he cannot see 
ihrav^ that dismal gloom : he tries in 
Tain to look forward, but the cloud 
prcfl s co upon his sold, and a voice, 
gibiBg and jeering, tortures him with 



its ghastly sounds. He starts in hor- 
ror, and utters a cry of pain. 

"Is your mind at easeT says the 
kind physician, bending over him 

"Ko, no; it is not i**^ and the dying 
man seeks again for that repose which 
is denied him. It comes at last — as 
gently, as sweetly as if it were a fore- 
taste of that tranquillitv he is after- 
wards to enjoy. It is only once 
disturbed. There is a moment of 
re-awakening affony — a struggle wiUh 
the bonds by wnich he is stifl impri- 
soned; and, just as the dawn was 
breaking, on the morning of the 4th of 
April, 1774, the spirit of Oliver Gold- 
smith passed from earth. The event 
cast a shadow over the heart of all the 
poet's friends. Johnson felt it acutely ; 
Reynolds was too much affected to 
continue his duties during the day ; 
and Burke burst into t^rs. (Gold- 
smith had for some years resided in 
the Temple, and in the Temple CSiurch 
his body found its last resting place. 
A public funeral was at first sug^ted ; 
this was afterwards abandoned ; but 
his friends testified their respect for 
his memoiy by erecting, two years 
afterwards, a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey — ^Dr. John8<m writing the 
epitaph* 

Goldsmith ha» long held a high 
position in English uterature ; and 
his reputation will continue to in- 
crease while the heart 3rield8 to those 
truthful impulses which he knew 
so Well how to awaken. There is a 
charm in his graceful words and in his 
kindly thoughts, which delights while it 
subdues us« £ven from his own weak- 
ness he gained strength. It was the 
strength of truth, wWch is all-endur- 
ing. He had passed through strange 
vi^flsitudes — ^had been cast amongst 
strange company — had mingled with 
the desolate and the wandering, but 
the native purity of his mind remained 
unchanged. His ijioughts had still 
the same soft light beaming around 
them. "The wreath of Goldsmith," 
says Sir Walter Scott, "is unsullied. 
He wrote to exalt virtue, and expose 
vice ; and he accom^^hed his task in 
a manner which raises him to the high- 
est rank among British authors." This 
is noble praise ; and before this the few 
slight specks which rest upon his life, 
must fade for ever. "He was a man 
of sudi variety of powers, and of such 
fidktty of perfonnanoe," says Johnson, 
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"that he alwaya seemed to do hoKt 
that which he was doin<:(. I^tit not iiis 
frailties bo rernciiibcnjil ;- ho was a 
very great man." ]Jut wo ratlicr say 
with Washin^rai lrvinf(, "Ijit them 
bo remembered, since their tendency is 
to endear ; and wo question wliothor ho 
himself would not feel gratified in 
hearing liis reader, after dwelling with 
admiration on tlirj proofs of Ids grrjat- 
ness, close the volume with the kind- 
hearted phrase, so fondly and fami- 
liarly ejaculated, of— poor Goldsmith.* 



CHARLES REECE PEMBERTON. 

Charles Rkfxjk Pkmberton was a man 
of remarkable abilities and clianioter. 
Iiis "Remains," edited by Mr. John 
Fowler, of Sheffield, is one of the most 
Ixjautiful of modern ])ooks. It is 
written in a clear and brilliant sty 1(5, 
and the subject matter is of singular 
and thrilling intenjst. I scjircjely know 
any book which reafls less lik(j a 
book, and nontj in which the; rosy glow 
of impassioned s|x;ech is Ixjtter pre- 
served. Wliat F^nierson says of ]Vlr>n- 
taign's Essays may also l>o said of 
theso "Remains," — ^**Cut the words 
and they would bUjed : tliey are vas- 
cular and alive." To this high jmiise 
I will add anotluir commendation, viz., 
that " ])oor (Jharles," as ElKjnez(!r 
Elliott sorrowfully called him, hfis 
written his heart in thcs*; 1>»K<'», 
which literally burn with the fiery life 
of the man, and revtjal the dej>th and 
fulness of his affectionate nature, and 
the lofty chivalry of his spii-it. The 
greater jjart of the Ixiok consists of a 
series of compositions styled "llie 
I'elverjuice Pap(;rs," whi(jh ai)pean5d 
originally in the "Monthly R(j])osi- 
torv" then ediUjd hy W. J. Fox, 
and ronstitut<jd the main attraction 
of that jMjriodical even in its palm- 
iest rlays. The; re is a strange and 
nameless fascination about them, and 
a real healthy blood running through 
the sentenc(;s, which we i*arely find 
in literary jKjrformanccs. And it 
is this fact which constitutes their 
charm. For J'embei'Um was not jin 
educated man, in the scholastic scjnse, 
nor did he ever r(!ceiv(; instruction in 
rhetoric, or the "arl. of conipijnition," 
as it is wdled ; he Wfis self-Uiught, and 
his style wa« his own. lie was en- 
dowed with keen perccjitions, impres- 



sionability, and emotiveness, and ha4 
th(j faf!ulty of rojiresenting what he 
saw and felt with startling vividnen. 
J lis intfjllect was of a very high order, 
but it was discursive rather than lo- 
gic4il, although he coidd rcoAon well 
enough sometimes, as his " Sixpenny- 
worth of Truth" sufficiently proves. 
It coidd not be exi)ect<jd, liowever, that 
a man whose whole life was consumed 
in wanrlerings — wlioso foot had trod- 
den upon all tlie soils of the earth-^ 
should have a regularlv-dovelojicd and 
well-balanced mind. Tlio only wonder 
is that, amidst the varioiis vicissitudes 
of liis fortune, he should have done so 
much for liis own culture, and have 
left so much l)chin(l him worthy of 
I>reservati(m. 

Along with his other gifts, however, 
he had genius, which is a thing that 
c;iTmot ])(i hidden, Imt }>crmeate8 
through all the doings of its jx^ssessor, 
and crowns him lord, as with a coronet 
of sunbeams. Hence the mind of 
Pend>ert<jn was always active, open, 
receptive, njproductive. His sensltive- 
ne.ss was intense ; he was a/ive in the 
universe! ; and enjoyed and suffered 
far more keenly than ordinary men. 
ll'iH love of nature amounted abso- 
hiUily to passion ; it was often a fiery 
whirl of aelight, and carried him out 
of himself, in ailmer moments, in the 
prescjnce of beautiful scenery, his soul 
s(}eni(;d to melt awav and mingle with 
the landscape. And then how grateful 
he was for such ]>ure an<l deep enjoy- 
ment, and how fervently lie thanked 
(Jod that h(j wjis capable of it, in the 
midst of his jx^verty and distress. It 
gave zest to lifcj, and sinews to enr 
durance. He used to say, even when 
he had scarcely shoos to his feet, or 
bnjad to eat, that Ikj was a rich man ! 
And rich he certainlv was, in all that 
constitutes the wxialth of the soul ; in 
virtue, intelligence, and love. Ho had 
a noble and geTj(;rous heart, and was 
full of fine ini])nlses. ]>>istn;ss, oven 
when he was distressed, softened him 
to t<;ars, and alwfiys drew relief from 
his purse, when there wjvs anything in 
his purse. He could not }>ear to see 




endured," w;us one of his notable 
sayings. Il<;nce there arc innumera- 
ble anealoies on raaoTd of his generouB 
aid to distressed persons, all of whicb 
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hoiw the hmnanity and real kindness 
f liis disposition. 

But as nature had given him a 
iedded bias to humane and beneficent 
leeds, so she had likewise given him a 
letermined hatred, abhorrence, and j 
com of whatever was mean, low, and 
injust in human transactions. There 
^as no medium in him ; his love and 
latred were alike intense : he exalted 
o heaven, or crushed mercilessly to 
lefl. Beautiful it was to be the object 
)f his affection, — ^to repose in the sun- 
jhine of his spirit, and feel the warmth 
aid the glow of his love ; and equally 
ierrible to endure his hate, and the 
tethering and passionate storm-bursts 
}f his scorn. To act rightly, nobly, 
generously ! this was Pembcrton's test 
of a man ; and whoso acted thus was 
•lis Mend and brother. To act con- 
trary to this was the one thing on 
earth which he could not endure. 
"Away with liars and false-dealing 
men," he used to say, "we have had 
enough of them, and the stench of 
their trail pontes the earth." Neither 
could he endure purse-pride, or the 
contumely which purse-proud men 
heap upon those who are less fortu- 
nate in purse-wealth than themselves. 
Many a time when it was his best 
policy and worldy interest to conciliate 
certain people into whose company he 
vas thrown during his wanderings, — 
ieople who could have helped him in 
jetting audiences to attend his lectures 
-^he has stood up, and with dilated 
losfcnls and quivering lips, denounced 
hem with the pride of an archangel, 
le would be patronized by no one ; 
Dr this was humiliation : but if a sym- 
lathizing person came generously to 
lelp him, the grip of his warm hand, 
nd the speechless, yet eloquent, ex- 
»ression of his large dark eyes, attested 
his thankfulness and gratitude. 
*eople loved him very much, or not at 
Jl, for he attracted or repelled with 
rresistible force all who came within 
he sphere of his orbit. It has been 
ay fortune to mix largely with his 
riends, and sometimes with his ene- 
nies ; and although the latter have 
poken of biTn as an incomprehensible, 
lerce, strange, and impracticable man, 
he former have uniformly extoUed 
lim as one of the best, noblest, and 
nost gifted of his race. 

And it must be borne in mind that 
Lhose who thus eulogized him were 



themselves the flower of the land; men 
and women of large gifts and att'iin- 
ments, and often of real genius. 
Amongst them were Justice (then 
Sergeant) Talfourd, Charles Kemlilc, 
Macready, W. J. Fox, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, R. H. Home, Ebenezer Elliott, 
Mr. Adams (Junius Redivivus), and 
others of less note. 

Pemberton was the most open and 
honest of men. There was no reserve 
in his natiu*e ; what he felt he spoke 
without regard to conventionality, or 
prudence. He did not know, indeed, 
what prudence was, and convention- 
ality was one of the demons which he 
believed himself commissioned to de- 
stroy. It was terrible to listen to the 
denunciations which he hurled against 
it. According to his view, it had 
defaced the holy image of God in the 
soul ; stifled the natural feelings and 
affections of the heart, and put a mask 
which was not human upon humanity. 
He used to complain bitterly in )iis 
private hours that there were so few 
men or women in the world who dared 
to act the truth. What they felt and 
believed was not represented by their 
words and deeds, but was kept back 
for fear of Mrs. Grundy and conven- 
tionality. He longed to get near to 
men ; to be admitted to the asylum 
of their hearts, — ^when he thought 
them worthy at least, — and behold ! 
he found himself a poor stranger at 
the outer portals. To a man like 
Pemberton, who longed for sympathy 
and friendship, — ^whose whole soul was 
as transparent as crystal, — ^who knew 
no cloaks or disguises, this cold man- 
nerism and reserve were sure to be 
distressing and painful. But there 
was no help for it. He could not shape 
the world to his mind, and his mind 
would not shape to the world. He 
had been schooled^ in adversity, suffer- 
ing, and wrong, hopeless of redress, — 
utterly hopeless ! and now that he 
was free, he abhorred and denounced 
oppression, and with it all the forms 
which tyrannize over men in society. 
" Oh ! that men would deal sincerely with 
each other," he used to say, " that they 
would not sneak, fawn, or lie ; there 
would then be hope for the world." 
Poor Pemberton! if he could have 
humoured the world a little more, his 
lot would have been happier. If he 
had possessed the smallest portion of 
prudence, his own fortunes would 
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never have Iwen reduced bo low an 
thov werfj. Jlu, won an indivvlval, 
aiirl could not arnalp^ainate with ele- 
inentH foreign trj hiH nature;, antl onJy 
nought thoHe that were houiogcneouH 
to it. 

He certainly l;icked balance ; there 
waH not enough lunilK;r in hifl hold ; ho 
waH, Have hiH niain-Hlu?etM' rectitude 
and Rincerity, all Rtuddiiig-flaibi and 
Hky-HcniyH;rM. Yory f(;w Huch craft, 
liowever, liav(} Inion lauiirlied upon tlio 
Miii of time. A riglit royal craft, witli 
Htarry penn(»riM, Hailing gallantly 
through Htoniis and tnnifM^st*, hut 
n(iver finding a haven, until he at hint 
found a gnive. 

From his youth upwards lie ha*l 
nianiftj.stefl tho wmie p'*culiaritieH of 
cliaract(T whirh inark(;d hiB Bubse- 
quent career. Conliding and generous, 
he alwayH gavcj full {Any to his im- 
pulMCH, and l(;ft hi« actions to explain 
themHclvcH. JIIh nervoim BenHihility 
waB ex(;c;HBive, amounting ahnoBt to 
diHcaflo, and it of;c?iHion<Ml him many a 
pang whioli coarser natures would liave 
iKjeu Bpared, and likewise many a 
rui)ture which such natures were in- 
mpable of feeling. Ifo was proud, 
too, antl insolence mcjt with no mercy 
at his hands. But there were chicp 
fountains of love in his heaii;, and he 
was always r<»ady to forgive injuries. 
And yet his wild, nomadic lift*, which 
had l>een nurtured nnd d(;v(;h>jKtd in 
the rudest and ficr<!est sofiety, amongst 
st^jnnfl and battles, was not favourai)ie 
t() the growth of such feelings. His 
natural t<imj)er and disnoHitirm were, 
liowuver, too strong for tlie crust of his 
environmeiitM, and burst genbilly and 
h«*!iltliily through it. Jfe was fiery and 
j).'iKMi(»nMtM enough, it is true, at times, 
rm«l Ills words were boltn which struck 
remorsohinsly home ; l»ut h<i w.'im at the 
bottom as gentl«; as a womnn. Jlc was 
always foud of children, and they were 
instinctively dniwn to him an<l loverl 
him. Onee, whilst wrilking with a 
friend, he saw a mother lx*ating her 
little girl. He immedijitely Ki;ning 
forwarn, Cfuight the litthj thing in his 
arms, and remonstrat^jd with the asto- 
nishcil }>arent after such a f;irthion that 
she pnjsently c'onfesstMl h(!rself wrong 
and went. The child still clung to 
him, ana he had some difliculty in l«iv- 
ing it. lie had, amongst other things, 
asked the woman, "whether there were 
no love in a Uiothcr's heart ntronwr 



than blows whereby to goTem 
fnict<iry child ;** and this alter 
led to a long dlBCourse from hi 
the power of klndnefli. Throng 
whole of hlH writinjgf it Ib ea 
discfini the same spint, even trhc 
wrath is fierceRt. And in ore 
conversation, except when he 
roumid by indignant and {rrca: 
feelings, his wordH were soft 
musical afl a lute, and hia 
manner wafl chaste, gentle, and re 
Tt was these qualitiefl which 
him welcome to so many hom 
Kngland during his life-time^ 
which have flung around hia m< 
-now that he i« no more — a calm 
and a sweet incenBo. Petional q 
c;itions, however, were not tlie 
charm which belonged to him 
were his writings the best efTo 
his genius. It was in the ca] 
of lecturer, or as he used to < 
" Illustrat<^)r of the Human Pa« 
that he chiefly excelled, and 
exhibited him Indeed in a new 
ujKm a higher platform. Shakei 
was the great master whofie cha: 
he studied ; and pftrhaps no mai 
entered more proioundlr into the 
meaning, or developed it more flU 
fully in nis inmersonationa. Mr. F« 
in his brief sketch of the 11 
Pemlxjrton. which is attached 1 
**Jlemains," says, "It wa« on 
si>carc*s tragic characterR tliat Pe: 
t^)n most delighted to discoimie 
them ho lavished all the reHont 
art, and all his powcm of tho 
they were the sttidy of the bew 
of his life. They afforded hitt 
oi)jK)rtunity for tho exercise o 
fa<;ulties of acute perception 
searching analysis. The suljBtai 
his lectures on Hhakspeare, t 
if print<;d and iniblisheoL }>e the 
u'cfu I, eloquent, and jjhilOROphic 
jwsition of the genius of the 
that the world hfis yet had. Bu 
a book }>een written by himae 
which shouM have appeared 
material word ho uttered on 
Kiibjcct— it would not have given 
than an outline of his design* Hi 
language in j/rint, graphic aa it is 
not convey his full meaninff ; it 
the vitality which he could infm 
his look, voice, and action. Hfa le( 
on Jfamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and 
John, were more ntinfying t 
niincl than most theatrical porrorm 
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of these tragedies. His introductory 
remarks on Hamlet were esi>et;ially 
striking, and placed the scenes and 
circnmstances of the opening of the 
play visibly before the eyes of his 
nearers. Shylock and Brutus were 
characters on which he frequently 
spoke ; the contemplation of the latter 
was pleasing on account of his beautiful 
goodiiess ; and the former he believed 
exhibited signs of original virtue 
which have rarely been acknowledged. 
His lecture on Hamlet, ov cii any 
other character, was not in detail the 
same at one time as at another; its 
jeneral outline was the same, but the 
nlling up was from matter generated 
by his latest thoughts, so that he 
always approached the subject with 
freshness of spirit. The illustrations 
of the Shaksperian lectures were given 
by him with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature. Some of the passages of pathos 
and passion from tne great tragedy 
were acted with a judgment and 
power rarely equalled ; and the scenes 
were realized to a greater extent than 
they can often be in a theatre. 
Almongh he had the greatest contempt 
for mere pomposity of delivery, and 
mechanism of stage trickery, which 
are so prevalent in representations of 
tragedy, he frequently spoke in terms 
of generous praise of such individuals 
as he knew were capable of the concep- 
tion and personation of tragic charac- 
ter. On Mr. Macready's abilities as an 
actor, he frequently and delightedly 
expatiated : and he regarded that 
gentleman's performances of Hamlet, 
Sfacbeth, Lear, Brutus, and some other 
of Shakspeare's characters, as amongst 
the noblest triumphs of histrionic sfill 
that the world has seen, exhibiting 
such a combination of art and genius, 
that he considered him entitled to rank 
as the greatest of all actors, ancient or 
modem." 

Mr. Fowler's testimony to the great 
histrionic abilities of Pemberton, is 
confirmed by some of the highest men 
connected with literature and the stage. 
In 1828, Justice Talfourd, author of 
"" Ion," and editor of the " New Month- 
ly Magazine" — saw him perform at 
the Hereford Theatre — and was so 
struck with the power and genius which 
characterized ms impersonations, that 
he wrote an article in his Magazine, 
entitled "A New Trajgio Actor," in 
which he speaks of him in terms of 



warm and generous praise. " We 
have seen Mr. Pemberton," he says, 
"not as a lecturer, but as an actor, 
and having no personal knowledge of 
him, have watched him with all the 
disinterested severity of practised 
criticism ; and the result is, we think 
his claims well worthy of a particular 
introduction to the theatrical public 
of London. We saw him during the 
assize week at Hereford, in Hotspur, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Shylock, and Vir- 
ginius ; for the two first he was entirely 
unsuited, and left us with a decidedly 
unfavourable impression. In the second 
he gave some clever touches, though 
it was obviously out of his line ; and 
in the two last he exhibited such 
power of conceiving and expressing 
tragic passion, as we have rarely seen 
equalled. His Shylock was altogether 
more deeply toned than any perform- 
ance of the character we can call to 
mind : less various and pointed than 
Kean's, but more intense m its sorrow 
and more terrible in its revenge. With 
him the proposed slaughter of Antonio 
wore the air not of a murder but of a 
sacrifice. His joy at the losses of his 
enemy, his savage determination, and 
his thirst for vengeance, were tempered 
and deepened by a solenmity which 
seemed to belong to the old times of 
Hebrew austerity and greatness. You 
might fancy that beneath the gaberdine 
of the despised usurer, hL bosom 
swelled with the proud recollections of 
his race, and that by a fraud derived 
from the necessity of long oppression, 
he had snatched the judicial balance 
and knife, in which, with the flesh of 
the scorner, his wrongs might be 
weighed and avenged. Others have 
vindicated for Shylock the afiections 
and the rights of a man, so long denied 
to his injured nation, but no one has, 
to our apprehension, so finely assertea 
the dignity of his ancient line, and the 
fearful energies of 'a people who once 
dispensed the visible judgments of 
offended Heaven. A little coarseness 
there sometimes was ; now and then an 
ill-regulated tone which might provoke 
a momentary disposition to smile ; but 
the next moment a heart-searching look 
and tone would make one feel that 
there was true passion far past jesting 
with. 

"In Yirginius, the early part was 
chiefly remarkable for the entire 
absence of all imitation of Macrcady's 
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performance ; so entire th9.t we should 
guess he never saw it : as it is difficult 
lor us to conceive the possibility of 
refraining from the involuntary at- 
tempt to borrow some traits from a 
picture so rich, various, and true. 
Here he played sensibly and feelingly ; 
but we missed that warmth of colouring 
in which the old Koman father has 
been wont to live before us. He first 
struck us powerfully in the closing 
scene of the third act, where the atro- 
cious claim of Appius is gradually 
unfolded by the reluctant messenger ; 
he gave the stifled passion with great 
effect, and afterwards grew too loud 
for the area in which we saw liim. 
But his main effect was produced in 
the scene where Virginius stabs his 
beloved daughter to preserve her from 
the grasp of the ravisher. His haggard 
gaze of despair, when suddenly bereft 
of all hope by the defeat of his faint- 
hearted friends, and surrounded by the 
guard of the Decemvir ; the deadly 
glare of his eye, and sudden convulsion 
of his frame when he sees the knife and 
instantly perceives the use to which it 
must be applied ; the maze of horror 
in which he inflicts the fatal wound ; 
the moment for which he stands stu- 
pidly gazing at the bloody instrument, 
and hSs fearful awakening to the sense 
of that revenge for which alone he is 
to live, were as appalling as any of 
the mortal horrors which people our 
darkest remembrances of tragic acting. 
In the last act, his distraction which 
was conceived in the true spirit of 
poetry, was executed finely. His attack 
on Appius was almost too frightful, 
and his melting into natural sorrow at 
the end, though less picturesque than 
Macready's, had a pathos of its own." 

This fine and generous criticism from 
so admirable a scholar, could not fail to 
excite a deep interest in the subject 
of it amongst the theatricalpeople of 
London. This indeed waa Talfourd's 
design in writing it ; although he was 
by no means sure — from the strange 
eccentricities of Pemberton — that he 
would succeed upon the London boards. 
" For," says Talfourd, " he possesses 
genius with strong peculiarities, which 
nave been confirmed by long habit and 
unmerited obscurity ; and we cannot 
tell whether the town will understand 
him sufficient at first to give him fair 
play ; but if by some strange inflection 
he does not make them laugh before ho 



makes them weep, his pecul 
will be consecratea into virtue 
have not heard him lecture, 1 
understand he has a theory- 
he illustrates most forcibly — oft! 
neation of every feeling by its 
priate tone ; and we suspect tJ 
singularities of voice, to wnich "w 
alluded, arise from an anxi 
realize his own conception, 
unless carefully guarded agaij 
largely allowed for, may be prej 
to the just appreciation of his m 

Through Mr. Talfourd's in 
with Charles Kemble, — the man 
Covent Garden Theatre, — Pem 
appeared at that Theatre in 
1829, in Virginius and Shyloc 
he did not hit the public tast 
the newspaper critics gave thi 
contradictory reports of his 
Talfourd summed up these rep 
another article in the " New M 
Magazine," in which he show 
most of the critics — as usual — c 
know what they were talking 
The "Spectator "and the " 
iner," however, spoke very 
of his performances ; and two s 
appeared in the former paper 
correspondent, on the Virginii 
the Shylock, not giving mere i 
but entering into particulars, 
bear strong marks of fine and ac 
observation, and which, says Ta 
"cannot be read by an unprej 
person without a conviction tha 
subject is a man of genius." 

Notwithstanding all this fine 
elation and generous defence of 
berton by the noble-hearted Ta 
and others, he never again — so fi 
have learned — ^appeared in a I 
theatre. He had stirred up th 
atrical world, however, by his < 
and had drawn towards hun som 
literary people, who were anxi( 
aid and nonour him. He was 
quently engaged at the Theatre ! 
Birmingham, where he was enthu 
cally received, and his services ^ 
continual requisition in the pro*' 
He devoted himsel]^ however, chi 
lecturing on " social readings," j 
and to delineations of Shakes 
tragic characters. TTia "social 
ings " are thus spoken of by Mr. F< 
"It is scarcely possible to cone* 
more pleasant mode of spendii 
evening than was experienced hy 
who enjoyed these rare opportu 
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Sorroimded by several hundreds of in- 
telligent individuals, he would sit in 
the midst, and after brieflv speaking of 
the advantages to be derived from 
reading aloud in social parties, he 
would read from a book — a tale or essay 
— on some subject of general interest. 
The authors from -^ose works he 
usually made selections, are those who, 
to grace and freedom of expression, 
unite sentiments to which humanity 
instinctively responds. Whether he 
read for a long or a short time, his 
hearers never tired; the ease, elegance, 
and efficiency of his style completely 
captivated them. It was delightful to 
see the care-worn faces in his audiences 
gradually assume aspects of happiness. 
Those who had come into the room 
stiff and formal, relaxed first one limb 
and then another, imtil their whole 
appearance bespoke unconstrained and 
tranquil enjojnnent. Eeading never 
l)efore seemed so capable of bemg em- 
ployed as a means of promoting plea- 
sure and goodness. His taste and skill 
were perhaps seldom shown to greater 
advantage, than in the manner in which 
he modulated his voice in these illus- 
trations of social reading. If, for in- 
stance, he was reading a tale, he did 
not act nor narrate it ; he simply read 
it ; and yet with every change of scene 
or circumstance, his voice rose or fell, 
softened or swelled, as the occasion 
required. 

" The peculiarities of some of the Bri- 
tish poets were frequently examined 
and illustrated by Pemberton. Never 
were criticisms so understandable as 
those delivered by him; and it was 
impossible for any persons of ordinary 
intelligence to hear him without enter- 
ing into the spirit of his discussions. 
To many he was the first herald of the 
sweet influences of poetry. Byron, 
Elliott, Coleridge, Hemans, and others, 
living and dead, who stir the blood, 
quicken the affections, or expand the 
intellect, by their "might of mind," 
had in him a worthy expositor. He 
was happy in dwelling on passages of 
delicate beauty, or in soaring with con- 
ceptions of glorious magnificence. No- 
thing could be more simply pleasing 
than his delivery of Mrs. Heman's 
lines called the "Better Land;" and 
nothing more terribly grand, than his 
manner of giving " Satan's Address to 
the Sun," from "Paradise Lost." Those 
■who heard him never can forget the 



feeling and sublimity with which he 
pourcS forth Milton's "Hail! Holy 
liight!" For mere effect, perhaps, 
nothing has ever excelled his recita- 
tion of the well-known " Alonzo the 
Brave, and the Fair Imogene." Al- 
though the lines are as familiar as 
household words to most people, and 
although he used to warn his audience 
to try to resist hia influence, he invari- 
ably succeeded in producing palpable 
manifestations of horror at Uie appear- 
ance of the Spectre in the\ Marriage 
Festival. On many occasions a great 
majority of those present testified their 
excitement byin voluntarily rising from 
their seats. His relations of humorous 
stories were also much admired, and 
offen asked for. At his pleasui^e he 
could make his audience either laugh 
or weep. In some of his lectures on 
poetry, he introduced metrical stories 
of his own writing. These were always 
received with enSiusiasm, though the 
name of the author was generaUy im- 
announced." 

These extracts from the writings oi 
persons who had the advantage of 
knowing Pemberton, and of hearing 
him frequently, will illustrate that 
part of 'his mind and character which 
IS not represented by hia "Eemains." 
He had been an actor in the West 
Indies, and manager of some theatres 
there, before he came to England in 
1828; and he seems to have devoted 
himself to his art with all the fervour 
of his nature. He had undergone a 
long preparatory discipline, and ought 
to have been eminently successful as 
an actor, for he had all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for this office besides 
the discipline. A fine voice, of won- 
derful flexibility and power ; fine and 
accurate conceptions of character, and 
genius to embody them ; a commanding 
stage presence, and a face capable of 
expressing the deepest emotions, and 
the fiercest and darkest as well as the 
highest and noblest passions. He knew 
well his own power, and the failure of 
the London people to appreciate his 
performances never daunted or dis- 
couraged him. He had been used to 
neglect, to misapprehension, to poverty; 
and now that the grand vision which 
London held before his eyes had va- 
nished, he walked back bravely to the 
old beaten pathway of his life, resolved, 
perhaps, to swerve from it no more, 
I and certainly resolved to make it as 
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gladsome aud beautiful as he could, by 
Lis genius and vii'tucfij. 

lie was deeply interested in the 
working classes, and sought to raise 
them by his teachings. Hence ho was 
always really to lecture at mechanics* 
institutions, whether they could pay him 
adequately or not. What they could 
afford to give, not what he ought to 
have, was the usual stipulation in these 
engagements. And wherever he went, 
he was sure to make friends and give 
satisfaction. How pleasant it is to 
think of these social readings at Shef- 
field, where, like an antique philosopher 
amongst his scholars and friends, he 
sat in the midst of his audiences, and 
taught tliem how cheaply and easily 
they might secure delight, instruction, 
and happiness. He sometimes acted 
in the theatre at "Wisbeach, which was 
then under the management of Mr. 
William Eobertson ; aud lie gave also 
lectures there. At such times he was 
the guest of Mr. James Hill, then a 
large and prosi;)erous merchant in the 
town, and subsequently the originator 
and proprietor of the "Star in the 
East." Here he has met W. J. Fox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams, E. H. Home, 
Miss Gillies, and other literary people ; 
and of an evening, in the di*awing-room, 
he was wont to delight them with his 
adventures by sea and land, his comic 
tales, and tragic recitations or readings. 
Mrs. Hill (Dr. Southwood Smith's 
daughter) told me that the finest thing 
she ever listened to, was Pemberton's 
recitation of Tennyson's " Death of the 
Old Year." He invested the whole 
poem with a himian interest, and flung 
into it such a depth of pathos, that it 
was hard to listen without teai^s. He 
was a great favourite at Wisbeach, 
and all the children of Mr. Hill's 
household loved him much. Long 
after he had left England for the East, 
in search of health, I heard them speak 
of him in such terms of affection and 
reverence as children are not wont to 
indulge in. There was a fascination 
about him, which, to open-hearted and 
unsophisticated persons, was abso- 
lutely in'esistible. He left behind liim 
the same impressions and regards at 
Worksop, and was idolized by the 
most intelligent people of that town. 
For a man to have known Pemberton, 
is always, even now, a sufficient intro- 
duction to some families resident there. 
Dr. Heldenmaur, principal aud pro- 



prietor of the large PefitalozgriftTi estab- 
lishment, entertamed him during Ui 
last visit to Worksop, more or haa, fiv 
fourteen days, and he wrote an acoomife 
of this visit in the '^ Monthly Bepoi* 
tory," Feb. 1837. Those who desire \ 
know what a really beautiful and child 
like nature Pemberton had, must rei 
this paper. Fourteen days amongi 
twenty-six school boys, would hsT 
been a sad bore and pain to most nu9 
To Pemberton they were ^ delight and 
a rapture. He says he never speni 
fourteen days consecutively in so mud 
pleasure and happiness. The whole 
svstem of instruction pleased him, and 
; the manner in which the boys wen 
treated by the masters, so fraaklj and 
freely, made him hope that here atlaai 
he had found a nursery of freedom aid 
intelligence. I visitea the same estA* 
lishment for a week, a short time afbn 
Pemberton had left it, and can hen 
testimony to the truth of all that he 
has said about it. He went from Wark* 
sop to Wisbeach, and as he entered 
Mr. Hill's drawing-room, instead d 
greeting the family there assembled to 
welcome him, with the ordinary salatir 
tions, his first words were, ^O friends I 
I have just come from heaven." It wtt 
like the man — ftee-natured, impulave 
and utterly reckless of conventionai 
forms. 

Mansfield was another place when 
he always found a home. Here lived 
the Misses Williams and their brother 
relicts of Rev. Mr. Williams, the fried 
of Bclsham, and editor oi his ^Bfr 
mains ;" and at their house PemberUs 
was always welcome. When he mi 
weary of long travel and wandering 
he used to go there for rest^ and & 
that sweet consolation which is t( 
be found nowhere but in the kinc 
words and offices of beloved friendi 
His dress was peculiar, and none o 
the best. He usually wore a sort o 
blouse, with a girdle round his waifd 
and made a strange figure in the street 
of that little market town. Yet th 
ladies were not ashamed to walk ou 
with him, and he loved them for it 
because he knew what they risked i 
respectable eyes by so doing. Many 
time have I too visited the old Presbj 
terian Eectory, as I call it — ^the prett 
old-fashioned chapel house — whei 
Pembei*ton spent so many happy dayi 
and where I too have spent sucm, nevi 
more to return, alas 1 And very plM 
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Jit it waa ! to hear the noble-hearted 
aiden lady — the eldest Mi^s Willianxs 
-speak of the generous spirit, and 
rgQ &^t»f anJd loving, self-sacrificing 
mrt of her poor dead friend, whom 
^ BJ^d all her family had loved so 
JFOutly during his lifetime. For 
embertpn had then ceased his wan- 
S]riii|», and lay still in the m:ave, with 
IB lSWiing9 of innumerable hearts 
overing Vike angels over his ashes. 
It was in the year 1833, that he 
^miuenced writing the "Pel verjuice 
•apew^for the " Monthly Eepository." 
My Iqiowledge of Pemberton," says 
£r. VoXf "commenced in 1833, when I 
ni« i^dit^g the * Monthly Bepository,' 
od endeavouring (without the usual 
egouroes for making '^a periodical pro- 
itable) to establish it as the organ of 
hose who aimed at carrying out reform 
)ru)cipl«3 to their legitimate conse- 
ifience^ in social life. An article 
jntitled *The Hction,' or the melan- 
choly history of Mehetabel Wesley/ 
xtught his attention, and secured at 
>nce his strongest sympathies. He 
nomediately became a contributor — 
i gratuitous and generous one, and 
^ntinued so to the utmost extent 
Brhile his health and avocations per- 
mitted. This, with him, was a labour 
of love ; his heart was in it and his 
pride." To his connection with this 
work it is owing tliat we have so much 
information of his eventful, but other- 
wise unrecorded, life, as is intimated 
by the * Autobiography of Pel ver- 
juice.' How fax these papers nmy be 
construed literally, I have no means of 
determining. They may certainly be 
relied on for what constitutes the life 
of the writer. They are a delineation 
of the mental and moral beiiig, not less 
fEuthful than vivid; sometimes com- 
pleting the conscious picture by the 
transparent implication of traits of 
which he was unconscious; and fur- 
nishing that real biography which we 
often desiderate in the most careful 
chronology of birth and death, with all 
the intermediate external events. Not 
only the "Pelverjuice" papers, but, 
with few exceptions, all Pemberton's 
eontributions to the "Monthly Eepo- 
sitory" may be regarded as autobio- 
graphical. He wrote for himself; he 
was his own book and study. His 
observations and experiences became a 
part of himself, before he gave them 
out to others. His present thoughts 



were his past sensations. They were 
indelibly burnt into his being. The 
vividness witli which aiiytliing by 
which he liiid been aflectcd returned 
upon him, seemed absolutely preterna- 
tural. The minuteat objects of a scene, 
in their dimensions and proportions, 
were retained by him with the fidelity 
of the dagueiTeotyj)e. His recollection 
was more accurate than most persons' 
perception. Some may have known 
themselves more philosophically ; — ^no 
one ever saw himself more distinctly. 
Pemberton should have been pensioned 
to complete " Pelverjuice." And yet, 
perhaps, he has done enough. His 
life itself was fragmentary — like the 
record. What more would external 
facts or appended dates have signified 1 
The being is there as it is. He is 
there, misnomer and all. There was 
no real verjuice in his composition ; 
what ho mistook for it was only the 
milk of human kindness soured by cir- 
cumstances. It is his own fiiult if the 
reader of these disjointed papers does 
not know Pemberton. There is enough 
to show the fineness of his organiza- 
tion, the fervour of his feelings, the 
alternate depth and superficiality of 
his acquirements, the irregularity of 
his development, and the real con- 
sistency of the apparent incongruities 
of his career." 

Thus, at all hands, we find the same 
high praise awarded to Pemberton's 
character and abilities. As writer, 
lecturer, and actor, he was equally 
original, and whatever he touched he 
exalted and beautified by his genius. 
As a man who, tliat could love, md not 
love "poor Charles?" asks Mr. Fox, 
and no further question need be asked, 
I think, upon this head. 

Amongst his miscellaneous writings, 
all more or less autobiographical, are 
his " Stray Chapter, with the Episode 
of the Dry Font," "Dallada," a beauti- 
ful and touching story of a poor slave 
girl ; " Smuffgler, Pirate, and—" a paper 
of extraordmarv power and interest ; 
"A Peep into Sherwood Forest," "The 
Escape," "Impressment," " Social Evils 
and their Bemedy," "Classification 
of Headers of Shakespere," "Macrea- 
dy's King John," and other theatrical 
criticisms. 

The most genial and beautiful of all 
these articles is the " Peep into Sher- 
wood Forest." It must be read, how- 
ever, by sympathizing readers, or it 
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will lose much of its charm ; for it is a 
coinpleto abandonmont of the writer*H 
Kpint to tho gcniuH of the {)laco. 'Die 
uiiHympathizing reader will find it 
very extravagant at timcH, and will be 
inclined to tuik if the man who wrote 
it waH not mad ! But all will acknow- 
hnlge that there in deep feelinc in it — 
]>;iHMi(inate love of nature — and gorge- 
ouH, vet moHt literal, deHcription. Sher- 
woo(l ForoHt liveH in it, and bloomH 
tlirougliout the HentenceH. The wild 
;(orH(; Ih there ; the magnificent, gratui- 
f'lil, and bi^Jylike bircheH ; tho aeBolate 
old oakH, "the ruined Palmyra of the 
inniHt ;" the lioly calm and deej) hoH- 
tnde ; the Hong-birdM. the HunHhinc, 
and tho blue vault of^ heavtjn ovcjr it 
all. TIjIh i>aper will hIiow the reader 
what i mean by Pemberton'H intenHo 
lov(5 of nature, hiH power of doHcription, 
hJH wild painting and utterance. Sher- 
wood ForeHt wan OHpecially dear to 
Iiini ; and more than onc(i lu* han 
v'y'dh'd all the way from London to 
enjoy one (juiet happy day in itH old 
HylvanHolitudeH. At E(lwinHt<me, which 
1 name always the cayiial of Sherwood, 
l*omf>erUm*H name Ih aH familiar to the 
villagerH jih houHehold wordn. J Hh book 
the "JlemainH," Ih in the Artizan'H 
Library of that place, and iH aA well- 
read a book an any contained in it. 
Wlien lie [Wiid hiH laHt vinit \A) tho 
l'V>reHt, he called at tlie pnjtty cfittage 
of Mr. WiddiHon, the Hculpt<^>r, whoKe 
family did not know him jMjrHonally, 
although they all loved him for bin 
writingH, and from good report. Wid- 
diHon waH, unfortunately, from home, 
and poor Pemberton left tho neigh- 
bourhood without recognition. ]Iad 
he given liiti name at the cottage door, 
how it would liave delighted hw warm 
h(;art to have seen the hearty, hoHj^l ta- 
ble rectjption he would have met with I 
J f ow glad lie would have Ixjen to have 
ma<le the acquaintance of John True- 
man, "the Hherwowl entomologiHt," and 
of C/hriHtopher TliompHon, the artist, 
and the father of the village — father, 
that iH, in the moral and' intellectual 
HeuHe, for it Ih mainly indebted to hin 
efTortH for ita jiresent ponition and hai>- 
j)ineiM in thene reHi>ectH. Many a time 
when I have been wandering in the fo- 
rest, with the throe friendH above named, 
liave I heard them all expnjHH their 
deep regret and sorrow that Pember- 
ton did not make himself known on 
the occasion alluded to^ and that tho 



opportunity was thus lost to tli 
ever of givmg him a forest welc 
JiesideH hm prose works, F 
ton has written a few song 
poems, and three dramas, viz. :- 
banner," a tragedy in five acts 
Two Catharines, a comedy 
acts ; fUid " Tlie Podesta,** a tra| 
five acts. Tliere is a good deal < 
and stage knowledge manifested 
structure of these plays, and 
dramatic power. But they la< 
iody ; the lines do not sii 
thoughts, nor does there run t 
them tlie old dramatic jwe^ ex 
occasional passages. Power thei 
1 said ; but not vitality, in the 
KI>erian sense, nor passion. His 
is too often mere rant, and 
invective. Yet there are whole 
full of life, and the interest of th 
-rarely flags. Tlioy are so neai 
dramas that wo can only rogr< 
are not. "The Banner is, p 
the iKiHt lie has written, althouf 
.'ill uneijuid performance, but i1 
Hurely act^ and, if I mistake i: 
upon tli(5 stage. Some of tho 
tors ar« finely drawn, — the 
generous, and fiery hanfome^ i 
broken-hearted Tedesco^ the > 
captive, and Vanda. But ho i 
Meru<jlio, who is a villain and 
derer. lie cannot enter such a 
and turn it inside out. Ther< 
Jaao power shown in it. It is, h 
a failure ; for P(jmberton was S( 
tient of iniustice and wrong 1 
could not (fraw the moral featu: 
rascal. Nor was he happy in 
his poetical] efforts, so mr as 
seen, with the exception of ' 
three lyrics, which are called * 
of the Mouths.'* I will quote 
specimens. 



FEBUUART. — ST. VALENTINE'S 

Hark I hark I — it is there, 
On tho herlgo-rown bare ; 
It iH thoro, on the boughs 
Of tlio IcailoM tree ; 
Two winged lovers roMponding von 
It comou with a chirp and a twittei 
Hweot ! bo thou mine, 
Hwoct Valentino 1 
Hwoot I I am thlno, 
Hweet Valentino I 
From each down-mottlod throat, i 

dancing to mo ; 
Tls love's mellow note, so Jojooi a 
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Bright, bright each gleam 
Of the joyous dream ; 
When loye-cherishing Spring 
£mbowers the grove, 
Theyll revel in bliss on expanded wing, 
And waft through the sky the rich carol of 
Sweet ! thou art mine, [love. 

Sweet Valentine ! 
Sweet ! I am thine, 
Sweet Valentine ! 
It will float o'er the vale and come leaping 

to me. 
With the flower-scented gale, float mellow 
and fi*ee. 

APRIL. — SMILES AND TEARS. 

Her cheek is pale, her eyes are wet^ 

Her voice in murmurings 
Grieves lowly to the mom that yet 

^o sunshine brings. 
Why linger ye, O laughing hours ? 
Uncurl, ye buds ! unfold, ye flowers ! 

Sad April sings. 

The paleness fleets, the tears are dry, 

Her voice with gladness rings ; 
The sunshine over earth and sky 

Its brightness flings. 
Come, revel through my laughing hours, 
Ye warbling birds, ye buds, ye flowers ! 

Glad April sings. 

These are the most presentable poems 
I have seen of Pemberton's, and they 
are not unworthy of Herrick. 

Pemberton's political opinions were 
most decided ; his sympathies were with 
the people ; he hated Toryism, and 
whatever was unjust, either in theory 
or practice. He has left in the " Ee- 
mains^' an article called "The Nomi- 
nation," in which these characteristics 
are clearly manifest : and a more 
graphic piece of painting does not 
exist in books. We see too, as I Said, 
how the popular sympathies of Pem- 
berton's mind rush out in the midst of 
the wild hubbub and confusion which 
he describes. He is, I fear, a radical to 
the back-bone. Toryism, in his time, 
was too "respectable" and unscrupu- 
lous for his tadte. He loved it not ; 
nay, he hated it ; because he thought 
it was the people's foe. Toryism had 
not yet become liberalized, but wore 
the old clothes of its early days, and 
looked at the world through the old 
yellow spectacles. It is a little better 
now, having passed through the phases 
of " Conservatism" and "Peelism" to 
hat of " Disraelism." The Whigs may 
ne day be Badicals, perhaps, and the 
Tories, Whigs — not a good metempsy- 



chosis certainly ; but it will be a sign 
of the times. 

Of Pemberton's religious views there 
are ample records in ms writings. He 
loved Ohristianity, but not priestcraft ; 
the Bible, but not the priests' interpre- 
tation of the Bible. In the notes to his 
rhymed pamphlet, called "Six-penny- 
worth of Truth, G<K)d Measure," ne ex- 
presses himself very clearly upon Ihese 
matters : he says, "Forgiveness of wrongs, 
and forbearance under insults and in- 
juries, are the most lofty of the Chris- 
tian virtues, and also the most difl&cult 
of practice ; but of all wrongs and in- 
sults, those which demand the greatest 
strength of virtue to endure meekly, 
are impositions on the intellect— de- 
ceptions on the mind — insults on the 
imderstanding. To this virtue I have 
not reached. Other wrongs, other in- 
sults, I most sincerely and seriously 
believe I have suf&cient strength to for- 
give. I am but one ; but I am sure 
(and I am not aware that this subject 
has ever been alluded to by any writer 
or lecturer) I speak the sentiments of 
tens of thousands, when I say, that the 
disgust I feel on recollection of the im- 
positions which were attempted and 
practised with success on my mind 
in childhood (I escaped in boyhood) 
and in youth by way of making mo 
what the miserable wretches called re- 
ligious, is deep, intense, indescribable, 
immeasurable, and I fear ineradicable. 
When I took to reading the Bible on 
my own account, I was not long in dis- 
covering that what they palmed on me 
as the will of God, was no more than 
the will of the priests. I am but one ; — 
but I repeat it, there are tens of thou- 
sands whose experience on these mat- 
ters is similar to my own ; and if all 
who are priest-gulled and priest-ridden 
in childhood and youth will, in riper 
years, take up the Bible, and read in- 
tently for themselves, taking no heed 
whatever of the interpretation of the 
"Fathers" — of the pnests, and have 
the courage to read with a will to 
imderstand what Gk)d really means 
there, perhaps every one so reading 
will rise from his labour bonded to 
Heaven with this resolve : — ^ No mortal 
man shall ever he my priest I '" 

I have now spoken of Pemberton as 
a writer, an acter, and a man ; and 
surely a more brave and valiant cha- 
racter — so truthful, earnest, and manly, 
— ^has seldom lived amongst us. He 
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would HjKsnk out tho truth tliat wah in ! 
him; and never did Iw. roniproniim; hi/4 
]inndplcH to rwtcuro hiH ))orHonal cam; 
an<l com fort. It wan to |»n;K«rvo liiH 
frneflrmi Uiat he c^m tinned a wanderer. 
}(o knew that any fixed o(MMifiation 
whieh he mi^ht )m) rjualiBed for, would 
entail upon him a r«^]M!cUilile dumfn 
noHH an itn ]:n*ic*e ; and he had not liv(;d 
HO lonj^, and learned ho mueh, U* cloHe 
hiN mouth at hint, lie waM in hiH way 
a niiHHionary, now droppin^f ^etitle and 
kind wr»rdH, like Hwect npriii;^ ilowei-H, 
in hiH wan<lerin/;(H ; and now hurling 
hiH anathemaH a^ainHt hyi^veriny an (I 
opiireHHion. lie wan alwayn on the 
ri^ht Hide- that <»f truth, Hinecrity, jiih- 
tico, and humanitv, namely. Ffe piir- 
Hued hiH undeviatni^ coiirni; in HpiLe of 
opyH*Hiti<in,eonl.iimely,Heorn, and wron^. 
In rTi'JH, in utt4;r need, he never for^^ot 
that he w;ih a man. Neither did he 
v.viiT repine at hin lot. A ^reat, l.-ir^M; 
heart Uiat lofty miiHie in liiH horumi, 
and iuHpiroti him with faith, eoiir;»;(e, 
ami }io)H5. A I w.'i YH tlie hlne Hky, tlie 
}H!antiful landm^'ipe -with itn farm.-i 
and viila^eH nleepin^ in the nunHliine, 
made a nahliath to hin houI. If man 
frowned npon him, nature 1ov(m1 him. 
TreeH. })irdK, and wild flowern were hin 
friemlH ; and no (ma ever, I think, had 
a deeiier love for them than he had. 
All hiH pleaniireH were cheai», and lay 
by the rwid-Hide. Little ehildren at 
play on the villa/i^e-^rccn, or gather! n^ 
flainieH in the meiulowH, were a picture 
to hin eye, a jtoaui to hin heati. lie 
loved iff talk to children, and would 
lintcn Ui their innr^^^nt pnittle for 
liourH Ui^cthor ; ho nimple, gentle, and 
alfectionate waH he. No one who naw 
him (m the ^ranH in Huch compnny, 
cou!<l have ima;;;ine<l that there lay 
HlumlnsrinK in the depthn of hin miu\ a 
(lAHiiion anrl a power ho f(r;ind and v;i,st 
.'ill were reallv there— /<eniuH ca|jal)le of 
eml^odyin^ the m<mt ttsrribh; traj[(< ;dy, 
and of enchaining thereby the mindH 
and making tremble the heart h of tboti • 
nandn. J^ut ho it wan. F/hui and VAu.i 
were united in him. Klowern and 
iH^nty, wratli find fire. 

i JoneHty and f^eneronity were likewiw; 
characteriHticH of him. Once at liivi;r< 
fK;ol, he could not pay the exfMuiHei-t (;f 
firintiDg tho billn which were to .'in- 
uounoe hin lecturen there ; and he »}>- 
plied for the loaii of a few Khillln.(H to 
the editor of the "iJverpool Mercury," 
who proin]iily gruntea hin re^pient ; 



and lon^ afUtrwardn, ho HuddouljT burnt 
int4i tlie Haid editor^n office with the 
money in hin hand : ** Hero it is,** ho 
wiid, " I could canily have »eiit it hy 
|MiHt, })ut 1 ehoHo rather to walk thuii 
far ^naniin^' a dintanee of many mileii) 
aFnl brin;,' it mynelf, that yon may »co 
how really 1 thank you." 

Of J*emb(!rt^in*H jM^rponal appearance 

I am n<it able l<t M)M;.'ik with (Msrtainty, 
for I never Haw liirn ; although I liave 
oi'U:n Usen upon hin trail, {loor fcdiow ! 
And few thin<<H would have delighted 
me nionj than to have won hin fricml- 
»liip. There in a ] portrait of him, how- 
<?v«T, in Mr. Kowler'n book, whicli can- 
not fail to 1h} a true likenisHH. Indeed 
we feel that it U a true one, ho tho- 
rou^^hly doe.-i it reprf^nent the nameat 
and int4!llectual nature which lie hoH 
f)urnt luitt hin writingn. A hir j(e, maiMy. 
Shak<!.s|)erian head ; Htrongly-flefiuefl 
featurcH, with an exprcHHiou of intense 
find painiul earmiHtneHH ; oyeH, full of 
the fire of ^^eniuH, lar^e, o|)en, Hiucere, 
HurmounU;d by bunhy brown; and a 
mouth in which finnnennand teniporcd 
Heom are manifent. Hin whole bearing 
in Imh Ioo;h(5 and girdled bloiiHO — tho 
neek half e.xpoKcd hv the tuniod-down 
collar in proud and manly. Ho noeniM 
to HiM;ak to you there ; and you fiee 
that he in a man of Hr>rrowH. 

I'endierton wan born at Pontypool, 
ill Houth VValcH, January 2:ird, 17{>0. 
W'lA father was a WarwickHhire man, 
hi:i niotlier a Welnli woman, and lie 
w/iH the Hecond of thrw; children. When 
he wan aUiut four or five yearH of af(e, 
hiH parent.H, with their family, loft 
VValeit for I'linnin^ham. Kliortly after, 
he w;lh phu^ed in a I'nitarian c^harity 
Hehoot in hirminvcham, which won un- 
der the. HU|Nn'inU;ndcnce of Mr. Daniel 
Wright, <if whom he naid, a few weekH 
lK;fore hin death, " [ owe more to Daniel 
Wright than 1 do to any other man on 
(! irtli, excrrpt my father." 

A t an early a^o ho wan t;iken from 
.'.ehool, ,'ind appnjntJccft Ut IiIm uncle, 
who \vi\H a braHH founrler, at the cor- 
ner t,( I/rvery Street, Oreat ('liarlcM 
Street, iiirmin^ham. Jfe hated tlie 
eountini^-houHe, however, where Iiim 
work chiefly lay for the preHent^ and 
det^mted the worldlincHM and want 
of he;irt which ho naw aroun^l him. 

II in uncle did not comprehend him. 
for he wan a Htrange, wil<l larl, aaa 
woH too often iK;ciipied in learning 
|Hjetry and dreaming dreama of fluHn 
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lands, when he ought to have been 
casting np accounts ; and this, not 
from wilfolness, or from any pleasure 
be took in shirking his duties, but 
from the necessity or his nature. He 
conld not help himself and a series of 
misunderstandings commenced in con- 
sequence between him and his uncle, 
w^hidb ended in his running away to 
LdverpooL The chapters in the " Au- 
tobiography,'' wherein he speaks of 
these disagreements, and his own feel- 
ings tmder them, are very remarkable, 
and present as fine an analysis of his 
own mind at that period as could pos- 
sibly have been written. He loves his 
uncle, wishes to please him, tries hard, 
and alternately &ils and succeeds. But 
the imcle never gave him a kind word, 
and but seldom an imkind one, although 
he was fiEur from being a hard-hearted 
man at bottom. Once Pemberton re- 
ceived from him a piece of money, but 
no loving expressions accompanied it, 
and he f(3t as if he had been a beg^r, 
and the recipient of a cold charity. His 
poverty, too, aflflicted him ; he was, as 
ne says, " nobody," and he resolved to 
be "nobody" no longer. And in a state 
of morbid feeling he ran away to Liver- 
pool. Here, whilst he and a companion 
whom he had induced to join him, were 
admiring the shipping, with their stee- 

Ele ma^, and splendid appointments, 
e was entrapped by a press gang, and 
sent to sea. His name was entered on 
the ship's books as "Charles Reece," 
and he served in various ships of war 
for several years, and was engaged in 
many skirmishes and battles, and 
passed through many extraordinary 
adventures, which he has related in a 
graphic manner in the "Autobiogra- 
phy." Unfortunately, however, he did 
not finish his history, and there is a 
gap of twenty years in it, from the end 
of his sea&nng life up to 1828, when 
he returned to England. All that is 
known of him during this period is, 
that he became an actor, and was 
manager of several theatres in the 
West Indies. "By this profession he 
there earned a brilliant reputation," says 
Mr. Fowler, " with a prospect of great 
pecunianr success. IJntoward circum- 
stances destroyed his hopes. He mar- 
ried a lady of great beauty and talent 
(Fanny Pritchard was her name, I be- 
lieve), and he anticipated a life of 
domestic happiness ; but the marriage 
was not fortunate, and his promised 



joy proved his certain misery. They 
had one son, of whose fate I am igno- 
rant. His desire for chauge of scenes 
returned — if it had ever left him-— 
with the departure of his heart's dear 
hopes. He was without house and 
without home, and roamed all the 
world over. He was acquainted witii 
all classes of society, as well as with 
all coasts of coimtry, and was subjected 
to all manner of vicissitudes." He 
became emphatically "a wanderer." 

In March, 1829, he appeared, as we 
have already seen, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in the characters of "Virffi- 
nius" and "Shylock," and spent the 
intervening time, until 1834, in lectur- 
ing in the provinces, and contribut- 
ing the "Pelverjuice Papers" to the 
" Monthly Repository," commencing 
them in 1833. In 1834, he visited 
Sheffield for the first time, and was 
received with real enthusiasm. He 
again lectured there in 1835, at the 
Mechanics' Institution, and gave a sub- 
scription course on Shakespere's cha- 
racters towards the end of that year. 
In 1836, he performed " Macbeth and 
"Shylock" at the Birmingham Theatre, 
for the benefit of the Birmingham Me- 
chanics' Institution, and on both occa- 
sions that large theatre was filled to 
overflowing. 

About the end of this year his gene- 
ral health became much impaired, and 
he was induced to visit the south of 
Europe, to enjoy the advantage of a 
milder climate. He went to Gibraltar, 
Malta, and several other places on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. All the 
letters he sent home were written in a 
cheerful tone, and every one of them 
conveyed an intimation that he be- 
lieved he was getting better. Several of 
these communications appeared in the 
" Sheffield Iris," and greatly delighted 
his numerous fHends and acquaintance. 
He remained abroad many months, and 
returned to England early in the sum- 
mer of 1838. ft was soon found that 
his health was not re-established. He 
had many engagements offered, and he 
\ soon commenced lecturing again ; but 
that which had formerly been his plea- 
i sure, was now labour and pain to him. 
After Birmingham, Wisbeach, and other 
places, he lectured at Sheffield, where 
his presence was hailed with enthusi- 
asm. This was in the month of August, 
1838. Of his first lecture on this occa- 
sion, a correspondent of the ** Sheffield 
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Independent " said, " wlien he stepped 
upon tlie platform tliere was a tre- 
mendous outburst of clieering, which 
speedily sank into a more subdued 
manifestation of welcome. Wliat a 
change had come upon him ! lie was 
but the sliadow of himself ; his manly 
bearing, and liis free action were gone, 
and in their place were come the stooj)- 
ing gait and the feeble walk. But oh ! 
what a tale of suffering was told when 
he opened his mouth and spoke. His 
voice, which had been sweet as the 
lute, and loud as the trumiKjt, had be- 
come weak, cracked, and discordant. 
And there was the dreadful cough, 
that api>eared to be everlastingly tear- 
ing at his heart-strings ! Well, but he 
did speak ; and wonderful to behold, 
as he gradually advanced he got the 
mastery of his infirmities. The subject 
of the evening's lecture was Brutus, in 
Julius C«5sar. He brought out, one by 
one, the beauties of his chanicter ; and 
when he made it api)ear, as it really is, 
a glorious specimen of the best qualitieH 
of hiunan nature, he held it up for ad- 
miration and instruction. Pembia-ton 
W21S no longer the man ho ha<l been 
some short time before ; he had left all 
his own weaknesses, and entererl fully 
into the loveliness and truth of Brutus. 
The illustrate<l passages were given 
with the delicacy and power of former 
times. It was life in death, and showed 
how the vigorous soul can impart 
energy to the wasted body." 

Before his lectures on Shakespere's 
characters, he delivered a course to the 
Sheffield Mechanics' Institution, de- 
scriptive of his travels on the coast of 
the Mediterranean. On many even- 
ings his bodily weakness was so great 
that he could not ascend the steps of 
the lecture platform without crawling 
up on liis hands and knees ; and yet 
his unequalled mental energy and un- 
flinching self-reliance always enabled 
him to speak with fluency and power. 
lie now frequently spoke of himself as 
being under the actual stroke of death, 
and yet his gentleness and cheerfulness 
never, except in some agonizhig mo- 
ments, forsook liim. His Sheffield 
friends gave him a public dinner, which 
was very numerously attended ; T. A. 
Ward, Ikq., the Town Eegent, presided 
as chairman, and he was supported by 
Ebenezer Elliott. 

Pemberton subsequently lectured in 
Manchester and Liverpool, on ShaJce- 



spei*e, to crowded audiences. His Shef- 
field friends, however, were exceedingly 
anxious about his health, and set afoot 
a private subscription to enable him to 
leave England for Egypt. He went, 
and remained in Eg3q>t several months, 
with little or no benefit to his health, 
and left behind him, in various letters 
which are appended to his ^ Bemains/* 
the impression which the solemn monu- 
ments of that old land made upon his 
mind. Ho returned to England to die, 
spending his last dajrs with his brother, 
Mr. W. Y>. Pemberton, of Ludgate Hill, 
Birmingham. " On the 3rcl of March," 
says Mr. Fowler, — "a bright, sunny 
spring day — with a full knowledge that 
his time was come — for he occajBionally 
said to his niece: ^This is death,' — ^he 
died like a child going to sleep, serenely 
and happily. He was borne to the 
grave by a few meml)ors of the Bir- 
liiingham Mechanics' Institution, and 
lies hui'ied in the Key Hill Cemetery,** 
Mr. W. J. Fox delivered an oration 
on l^emljerton's death, in his chapel, 
South Place, Finslmry, Tjondon, when 
the following lines by Ebenezer ElUotfc 
were read, amidst the tears of the con- 
gregation ; — 

rOOB CUAKLKS. 

"Shunn'd by the rich, the vain, the dull. 

Truth's all-convincing son, 
Tlio gontloBt of the beautiful, 

ilis x)ainful course hath run ; 
Content to live, to die rosigued ; 
III iiioekuoHH proud, of wishes kind. 

And duties uobly done. 

'* A god-Uke child hath left the earth ;; 

In hoaveu a child is bom ! 
Cold world! thou couldst not know his 
worth, 

And well he earned thy scorn ; 
For he believed that all may be, 
What martyrs are in spite of thee. 

Nor wear thy crown of thorn. '^ 

" Siniluig, ho wreathed it round his brain* 
And darod what martyrs dare^ 

For Qod, who wastes nor joy nor jpain, 
Ha<l aimed his soul to boor; 

But vain his hope to find below 

That peace which Heaven alone can know * 
Ho died — to seek it there." 

A stone slab, subscribed for by those 
who loved and honoured him, with an 
inscription written by W. J, Fox, co- 
vers his remains in that Birminghibm 
cemetry ; and so. if I were a GaUiolicL 
I would say, witn all my heart : * Qod 
rest his soiu I'* 
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JOHANN AUGUST WILHELM 
NEANDER. 

The year 1789 was a memorable one, 
not merely from the stirring events 
^which it produced, but also for the 
contrary characterijstics developed in 
it. In this year the feelings of the 
French people, stung by an accumu- 
lated mass of suffering and injustice, 
heaped on them by their quasi religious 
rulers, broke out in a wild, blatant 
ahout of infidelity, at which the walls 
of the Bastile fell with a terrible 
crash : and a series of startling exploits 
followed, of frightful import to kings 
and priests. This whirlwind of in- 
sulted feeling was maddened into a 
hate against all rtde and religious 
restraint ; and the godly looked on it 
with sad apprehension, expecting that 
with its overthrow of an imbecile poli- 
tical dynasty, it would cause an irre- 
parable desolation in the sanctuary, 
would ostracise religion and inaugurate 
a thoughtless atheism. Nor was such 
an apprehension altogether ungrounded. 
It was a year of great promise for the 
spread of infidelity, not only in France, 
but throughout the continent of Eu- 
rope ; and the condition of the British 
dominions, especially of Ireland, con- 
tributed largely to the same prospect. 
But we, regarding that year histori- 
cally, can moderate such feelings. We 
can see in it the contemporaneous 
growth of a power, which, ranging 
itself side by side with the spreading 
infidelity, was ever and anon adminis- 
tering to it the sternest of rebukes, 
and staying in its ramj>ant course, with 
heaviest bit and bridle. We see in 
this year an illustration of that law of 
compensation, which works so con- 
stantly and perceptibly in all things 
human. When the storms of the 
French Eevolution were gathering, 
when the moral atmosphere was in- 
fected with deadly poisons, and black 
thickening clouds were spread over the 
political and religious horizons, at this 
point of time, on the 16th of January, 
1789, Johann August Wilhelm Nean- 
der was bom — a man in whom, more 
than in any other, was that power 
which Providence was ordaining should 
brush away those fuliginous clouds, 
purge the atmosphere, and throw upon 
it the reviving rays of the great sun of 
Christian truth. 
The place of his birth was Grottingen, 



in the kingdom of Hanover. His 
parents were Jews of the name 
of Mendel, by which name, also, the 
subject of this sketch was known in 
the earlier years of his life. His 
father was an opulent merchant in 
Gottingen, but a series of losses and 
misfortunes reduced him to very great 
straits, and while Augustus was but a 
child he had to remove with his £Either 
and his family to Hamburg. The 
children were five in number — one son 
studied medicine, but died young ; 
another went to reside in Bussia as a 
merchant ; there were two daughters, 
one of whom became insane, and died 
before Augustus ; the other, Johanna, 
who was his beloved and affectionate 
attendant aU through his life, and his 
mourmng survivor. 

From the earliest blossomings of 
childhood Augustus was distinguished 
by a thirst for study. We are told 
that when he was eight years old, he 
could learn no more from his private 
teacher. Just about this time, the 
story goes, that a kind bookseller in 
Hamburg "was struck with the fre- 
quent visits to his shop of a bashful, 
ungainly boy, who used to steal in and 
seize upon some erudite volume that 
no one else would touch, and utterly 
lose himself for hours together in 
study." Now he entered the Johan- 
neum of Hamburg, at which he won 
the high esteem of the celebrated 
Gurlitt, the president. The good-will 
of Gurlitt towards him subsequently 
proved highly serviceable ; and never 
was it interrupted in its flow. Whilst 
pursuing his preparatory studies at the 
Johanneum, he was diligent, thought- 
ful, and somewhat reserved ; timidity 
may account for the last-named cha- 
racteristic, or perhaps the prejudices 
against his race and religion may have 
kept him aloof from his companions. 
Thus, while there was no one of whom 
he could make a confidant, there was 
all the stronger inducement for con- 
stant contemplation and self-associ- 
ation. About the year 1806, however, 
an incident occurred which served to 
draw him somewhat away from his re- 
tirement, and which yielded to him that 
sympathy of kindred love, which he 
had hitherto been unable to discover. 
We must tell the story, as it had a 
momentous influence over his future 
life. There was, in Berlin, a club of 
literary young men, which comprised 
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Vamhagen Von Ense, Chamisso, Neu- 
mann, Hitzig, Theremin, and subse- 
quenliy Klaproth, and Neander. The 
club publinhed a magazine whicli they 
<^ed "Musen Almamwjh," or more 
familiarly " The Green Book ;*' to this 
they all contributed the effusions of 
their young, ardent, and poetic minds ; 
the magazTne eUcited a variety of cri- 
ticism, but it had the good fortime to 
obtain the commendation of Schlegel. 

After the business of the day was over, 
these young men would spend the half 
or even the whole of a starry night 
with Ohamisso, who stood sentinel at 
the Brandenburg, or Potsdam Gate, 
discussing poetic subjects or laying out 
plans for study. 

Another re-union used to be held 
among these glowing young literati, 
called the " Poetical Tea of the Green 
Book;" this was a teardrinking, which 
used to }ye held at the house of There- 
min, or any one of the club who had 
the means of such accommodation at 
command. An union with such fine 
and noble objects in contemplation, it 
were a pity to disturb, but it became 
necessary to sei)arate these loving, 
poetical brothers. Ohamisso, who was 
a lieutenant in the army, was draught- 
ed off from Berlin to Hameln, in 
Hanover; Vamhagen Von Ense and 
Neumann went to Hamburgh to com- 
plete their preparations for the uni- 
versity; shortly after Klaproth went 
to China. But, before they separated, 
they struck a permanent bond of union 
in the formation of a literary society, 
called, ^'ro rov ttoXov atrrpov" or the 
" North Star," a lively and enthusiastic 
correspondence was carried on between 
the members of this fraternity, and to 
this we are indebted for much that we 
know of Neander at this i)eriod of his 
history. We have said that in the 
dispersion of the fHends, Neimiann and 
Vamhagen Von Ense migrated to 
Hamburg, where by some spiritual 
impulses, Neander and they were 
at^cted into each other's confidence 
and sympathy. The correspondence 
of the " North Star" opens a great deal 
of Neander's character to us. Shortly 
after the Berliners came to Hamburg, 
Neumann thus writes to Ohamisso : — 
"We have become acquainted, among 
our fellow-students, with an excellent 
young man, who is in every respect 
worthy of being admitted into our 
Society of the North Star. Plato is 



his idol — his perpetual watchword. 
He pores over hun day and night ; and 
there are few probably who receive 
him so completely into the very sanc- 
tuary of the souL It is wonderfhl 
how entirely he has done this without 
any foreign impulse, merely through 
his own reflection and downright pure 
study ; without knowing mum of ro- 
mantic poetry, he has, so to spea^ 
constructed it for himself and ronna 
the serm thereof in Plato. On the 
world around he has learned to look 
with a deep contemplative glanoe." 
Attracted by this introduction, Oha- 
misso wrote to Neander to welcome 
him into the North Star ; and a corre- 
spondence went on between the tiro 
brethren, for two years before thev had 
seen each other. Scarcely any of Cha- 
misso*s letters are to be found, but 
many of Neander's we have read, and 
in them we can see what miirhty intel- 
lectual and spiritual st^l^ we« 
passing within him at this time ; they 
indicate his progress from barren 
Judaism up to Platonism, and thereby 
onward to Ohristianity. Ohamiaso was 
enraptured with the prize he had 
gained in securing Neander as an asso- 
ciate and correspondent ; he speaks of 
him as a first-rate genius, and of his 
correspondence as being ^ most admir- 
able letters." 

We have just seen Neander immersed 
in an enthusiastic devotion to Plato. 
Plato had appealed to his very sonL 
Plato had anticipated and expressed 
all his wants. Judaism was cold, 
dismal, and barren, and could snmdy 
him with nothing satisfiictory, whom 
Plato had taught to consider himself 
in close alliance with the Divine 
nature. Plato had shown him the 
necessity of a closer imion between 
earth and heaven, that his present life 
was one that was to be spent in 
communion with God, and as a pre- 
paration for a higher state of living in 
God. With su(Si new light and audi 
exalted thoughts within his sonl, he 
bids adieu to Judaism, as something 
that has waxen old and whose spirit 
i has long since vanished away. He 
! must go onwards and upwards. Flato 
I has given him an impulse whose 
momentum carries him beyond Plate ; 
the philosopher has expoundedhis wants 
without satisfying them, has made 
him thirst after the water of life 
without opening to him the OTstal 
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fountains. Now a long painful struggle 
takes place in his soul. That bread 
of life, if he is to eat it, must be gotten 
by the sweat of his soul. He has failed 
to find it in the religion of his race. 
The great Grecian could not give it 
him, he has made him dissatisfied with 
all religions and has forced him up to 
the very portals of Christianity. Can 
it help nim towards the liffht ? Plato 
cannot open its door to liim. It is 
reaerved for another to do this for him. 
While his aoul is thus tossed about in 
painful disquiet, he reads Schleierma- 
cher's celebrated ^^ Discourses on Re- 
ligion," and the veil is torn off from his 
mind. The gates are unbarred and the 
wide beneficent plain of Christianity is 
thrown open to him, his wondering gaze 
is riveted, his panting soul is refreshed 
and satisfied. He becomes a Christian. 
He hafi found the Messiah. Heart to 
heart they are united. A living per- 
sonal Saviour and healer! What a 
grand discovery for this panting Pla- 
tonist ! The Christian Faith is his. 
How real, how deep, how earnest is 
his &ith ! Tis his by labour, conflict, 
and pain. How precious his faith ! 
Not a fiunily heir-loom, not a tradi- 
tional belief, not an hereditary creed 
shaped and arranged for him centuries 
ago, not a vapid confession of flippant 
verbiage! Nay, but an achievement 
won by his devout spirit and philoso- 
phical genius. The result of distracting 
interior fightings, brought forth by 
bitter spiritual throes, and clung to 
with the fondness of a mother for her 
first-bom. He has been feeling his 
way up to fsMi, has struggled thither 
through the dusky twilight of doubt, 
through the spectral midnight of dark 
desperation and disbelief and has 
cau^t a glimpse of the morning-star, 
and the Sun in his strength has now 
blazed upon him ! How sharp has 
been his contest, every position of liis 
faith has been gained by a fiery fight 
that has cost him a right eye in his 
lineal prejudices, a right hand in dis- 
engaging himself from the conserva- 
tism of his nation ; but, as his reward, 
Uie "desire of all nations " has come 
into his soul and compensated for every 
renunciation. 

Hi Early in the year 1806 it was, when 
he was seventeen years old, that he 

I was baptized into the Christian church ; 
and at this period, it was, that he 
adopted the name by which he has 



since been so well known and loved. 
AeandeTf how beautifully significant 
of his new state (vtov avdpa)^ the new 
man — bom again. 

His pre]^aratory studies at Ham- 
burgh were now completed, and he 
was intent on entering the University, 
but where were the means to be found ? 
We are told by some that Guriitt md 
the Baron Yon Stirglitz, a distant 
relative of his family sup^died him 
with these; by others, that the generous 
old bookseller was the friend m need ; 
perhaps all helped him together ; how- 
ever, they were raised, and Neander 
determined to go to Gottingen, but 
waived his preference for Uie Univer- 
sity of his native city to aooompany 
Neumann and Yamhagen to Halle, — 
the ]'- )ject was for tiiem all to go 
round . '. Hameln, and induce Chamisflo 
to give up his military duties and 
become their associate in the Univer- 
sity; Neumann and Yamhagen went 
first for this purpose, and it was 
sui^)osed that mey had suooeeded m 
their object, but from some cause 
or other Chamisso could never join 
them. The three, however, entered the 
University of Halle, Neander as a 
student in law. So little did this enlist 
the sympathies of his nature, ihat we 
soon find him writing to Chamisso to 
tell him that he had given up ihe law 
and had become a student in theoloffv. 
The University of Halle was at tms 
time one of the most famous in Ger- 
many. Wol^ the great Homeric critic 
and pliilologian, was there in the zenith 
of his reputation. Schleiermacher had 
recently gone there. Stefiens, the poet 
and piiilosopher, had come thither 
from Copenhagen. Among the stu- 
dents, the companions of Neander. 
were Eaumur, Bekker, Borckh, and 
G. F. A. Strauss. Here was the 
scene, and here was the cc«npany that 
Neander loved ; here he was diligent, 
devout, and enthusiastic. While at 
Halle, Neander began to study the 
history of Christianity, especaafly in 
its twofold relation — to Judaism on 
the one hand, and on the other, to the 
Platonic philosophy. It is mentioned 
that the first thing which gave him 
notoriety, was his answering a question 
of Yater in Church History, that had 
passed all the rest of the class, and this 
he did in such a manner as to disdose 
his deep hidden powers and to win the 
afiections of bothprofessorandstudents. 
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Neander's Btudics, however, at Halle 
were rudely diHturbe<l by the then 
raging war. On the 14th October, 
1806, Napoleon anniliilated the Prus- 
sian army at Jena. On the 17th, 
Marshal Bemadotte took Halle. 
Shortly afterwards, Napoleon himself 
entered it, but the haughty and inde- 
pendent bearing of the students led 
nim to shut up the university, and to 
disperse the students at a short warn- 
ing. Vamhagen was bold enough to 
remain in Halle ; Neumann and Ne- 
ander fled to Gottingen ; but the flight 
was nearly fatal to poor Neander. 
Dr. Gesemus, then a young professor 
in Gijttingen, was returning from 
Nordhausen, his native place, which 
the French army had set on fire, to 
Grottingen, while the soldiers of the shat- 
tered Inmssian army were returning to 
their homes : in the general confusion, 
G^senius observed two youths on their 
way from Halle to Gottingen ; one of 
them was ill and destitute, and imable 
to walk another step : he got a carriage 
for the unknown young student, and 
had him conveyed to Gottingen. It 
was Neandei^ and this circumstance 
led to a friendship which lasted for life. 

Poor Neander ! How deeply he 
felt the change from the mild influences 
and genial associations of Halle, to 
the freezing rationalism which had 
stififened GUittingeu to its very soul ! 
Nevertheless, he continued there for 
three years a most diligent student, 
,and did himself confess, that those 
years of comparative isolation from 
Christian society were a healthy disci- 
pline to his mind, and contributed 
much to the consolidation of his re- 
ligious belief and character. One 
thing connected with Neander's stu- 
dent-life at Gtjttingen is very certain, 
viz., the impulse his thoughts and taste 
received towards the investigation of 
church history from Planck, who was 
professor of that subject in the omi- 
versity, and Neander's teacher. When 
the student-life of Neander terminated, 
we find him returning to Hamburg, 
where he intended to reside as a Chris- 
tian pastor, for which he was qualified. 
This purpose, however, he never carried 
into eflect, inasmuch as a favourable 
opening presented itself to him of be- 
coming Lecturer in the University of 
Heidelberg. Thither, in 1811, he went 
and commenced his public life by a 
course of lectures on his favourite 



subject, church history. In the follow- 
ing year he published his monograph 
on the Emperor Julian, and, as a 
reward for the scholarly and acute 
excellency of which, he was made 
Professor Extraordinarius of theology. 
A year later he received a higher 
translation still : the King of Prussia 
was forming a constellation of Gterman 
scholars in Berlin to ^ve stabili^ and 
fame to the new imiversil^, of that 
city, he had already installecl Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, and Marheine(^ 
in ]>rofessorships, and now he assigned 
them as colleague, the youthful pro- 
fessor of Heidelberg. This was the 
last move that Neander made, for from 
1813 to 1850, he held his position in 
Berlin with a reputation ever widening, 
and gathering a respect with whidi 
the whole world of letters is still offer- 
ing, and ever will be anxious to offer, 
to his name. 

Henceforth, what we may popularly 
call incident begins to diminish in the 
life of Neander, and deep, earnest, 
incessant work to commence. His 
professorship in Berlin was no sine- 
cure. Fifteen lectures a week at least 
he was in the habit of delivering in 
the universitv, embracing all the posi- 
tions of theology and church history ; 
and never has Berlin had a more ex- 
emplary professor, nor were the affec- 
tions and enthusiasm of its students 
ever exhibited to a professor more 
heartily than in the case of Neander. 
We may gain some insight into his 
character by hearing what one of his 
pupils (Herman Bossell, now dead) haa 
said about the Saturday evening enter- 
tainments which he used to give to hia 
students. These meetings were called 
in the university lanffuage, ^Kranz- 
chen ;" from about eight to twelve 
students used to attend liiem at Ne- 
ander's house, each of whom was 
greeted on arrival with that loving 
shake of the hand and affectionate 
inquiry into which the professor seemed 
desirous of compressing the whole of 
his sweet benevolence. Neander^s 
study was a regular imbroglio of 
disorder ; chairs, tables, sofa^ and even 
the floor, seemed to be aU covered 
with books and papers : through such 
confusion the visitors had to Tnalr^ 
their way as best they could up to the 
table, and by a little management these 
incumbrances miffht be suffioientlj 
pushed on one side to admit the tea- 
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tray upon the table : one of the stu- 
dents handed the tea round, and the 
conversation between Neander and his 
young friends went on without inter- 
ruption for the evening. We will just 
state what E5ssell says of these ^^ de- 
lightful, ever-memorable hours :" — 
** However different might be the com- 
pany, Neander remained the same, — 
always simple, cordial, mild. He 
entered into the views of eveiy one ; 
in the presence of minds the most 
rigid and imbending, his affectionate 
tolerance, his himiility, shone only the 
more brightly. How he could ask, 
persuade, nay, even beg, when he sus- 
pected there were yet doubts and diffi- 
culties remaining ; how winning was 
his bending attitude, his tone and look, 
when he asked, * Do you not think so 1 
to me at least it appears so ; or, do 
you think differently V And yet how 
entirely free from everything which 
looked like urging his own opinions 
upon another ! If he saw that the 
inquirer manifested judgment, and an 
earnest will, he would kindle into a 
youthful fervour. I remember that he 
once was engaged in conversation with 
a student who sat at some distance 
from him, and little by little he drew 
his chair nearer, till he found liimself 
close before the speaker. When the 
point was settled, and the conversation 
gradually became less animated, he 
moved himself backwards in the same 
manner to his place again. Of that 
stately bearing and outward dignity, 
and all the substitutes for true, inward 
dignity, which little minds, and often, 
alas, even great ones, think they must 
assume,— of this Neander had just 
nothing. He sat among us as a father, 
as an old friend. Bank and circum- 
stance were nothing for him ; he spoke 
with the student as with the professor, 
and he would not have spoken differ- 
ently with a prince. He expressed 
assent and dissent, without respect of 
person, according to the naked, undis- 
guised truth. For this very reason 
the youth almost idolized him. Under 
many a student-coat beat a heart that 
would have poured out its last drop 
for Neander. Wliat Neander so finely 
exhibited in these interviews, the sacred 
truthfulness of his entire being and 
life, and the most affectionate regard 
for the feelings of others, — this was 
always the soul of his social life. 
Open-hearted, inoffensive as a child, he 



.stood before the world, se})arated onlv 
from every rude contact by the breath 
of heavenliness which surrounded him. 
With noble natures he thus came into 
close connection. As if by a magnetic 
influence, one knew without hearing 
him speak, what he thought and felt, 
and was himself attracted by him, ana 
drawn into the peaceful motion of his 
inward life. And what a heavenly 
composure descended then upon all his 
thinking and feeling ! Amid the 
whirling impulses of the times, in the 
conflict of strangest contradictions, 
where the noblest feelings of humanity 
are staggered ; where heart and nature 
are silenced before the brawl and 
babble of dialectical subtilty, how safe 
did one feel — how sound in mind and 
heart — how simple and clear did his 
soul become in Neander's sacred pre- 
sence. 

" Never shall I forget the impression 
which his manner towards a blind 
young man made upon me. He was a 
poor youth who, because he had not 
the means of pursuing a liberal course 
of study, wisned to educate himself 
for the business of teaching. For this 
purpose he attended Neander's lec- 
tures, although he was but poorly ac- 
quainted with the ancient languages. 
Pale and worn, he sat always in the 
same seat, attentively listening, and 
repeating over to himself, with silent 
motion of the lips, those parts which 
pleased him most. K he found any- 
one afterwards with whom he could go 
over again, in his childlike way, what 
he had heard, he was perfectly happy. 
He was truly one of those of whom it 
is written, that they are poor in spirit 
and of a lowly mind. To see this 
man sickly and silent, stand before 
Neander, whom he so heartily revered, 
but whom he could not see, and to 
hear the tone in which Neander asked 
him, ' How do you do ?' I was obliged 
to turn away — the tears started into 
my eyes. Oh, how many of those for- 
saken by all the world would be happy, 
at least for one hour in their solitary 
life, if they could stand before Ne- 
ander, and hear him ask them, 'How 
do you do ? ' To see and hear him is 
to believe and know that it will yet be 
better, — that it will be well. How 
could one thus blessed by his kind 
words fail to be reminded of the 
Heavenly Friend, who says to all 
that labour and are heavily laden. 
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'(/onin uiiio mo, mid I will give you 
rr^Ht r " 

Jjcaving tlio Hatunlay cvciiiii;^ 
*^ KriiiiZ4;hon/' lot ii8 Uxtk into tho 
public HtreetH (if Jierliti. niero, iindor 
tho lindciiiH, wo hoo a Hotnowhat oddly- 
faHhioiifid mortal, with an intonno, iio- 
brow cant of cumntonanco, but lit up 
with a Ixijiutiful OhriHtian oxproHHion, 
clad in a long Hcody garb mucli ro- 
Henibling tho long frock worn by tho 
dealorH in old oIoUioh in liondon ; Uhh 
IH wmsleHHly bnttonod down ovor n 
H]xitt<Ml waiHttjoat, and ho woarn a ))air 
of outnide liootH that roach woll nigh 
up to hiH knocH. ThiH ill«conditionod 
creature «ocmH to be very helploHH, for 
he loanH upon tho arm of a la^Iy wlio 
HeemH to mako it Iior buHinom to attend 
to him, which hIio thntH nioHt ;iHHidu- 
ouhIv ; as wo look on tho a])proar3hing 
HtroflorH, th<! imnroHHJon i.s almost ludi- 
croUH : tho holjiiOHH man'H gait ih mu(;h 
of that kind which wo hIiouM c;l]1 
wa^ldling, in fiwXj he Hoomn to bo 
tumbling along rathor than walking. 
In r<qAy to our inrpiiry aH to who thin 
droll looking chanu;tor in, wo aro toh] 
in a t^mo that rebukcH our lovity of 
thought, that it w no other than No- 
andor,tho great univerHityprofoHHor, — 
the leafier of mind in Gfermany, — a 
man whoHo thouglitn are liecoming fast 
interwoven in the minds of tho in- 
quiring youth of (lermany, and to 
whoHo locturo-room multitudes of stu- 
dents flock, nrit only from all jwirts of 
(jhjnnany, Imt from Kngland, Franco, 
and all Kurojw, and even nmny from 
America ; — yo,s, that is Neandor, an<l 
lie is now on his way t^) tho university, 
and that is JohanTia his loving sister 
on whoso arm he is loaning ; slio \h 
going to Mjo liim safij thon^, and by 
tho time lie has finisliod lecturing, she 
will l»e found waiting at tho univei*sity 
dfM>r, in readiness to see him safe homo 
again. IFow many liavo thercj Imhmi 
who liavo envied .Jolianna lier oflico of 
affoctirin and honour ! 

If we follow him into tho University, 
we aro still somewhat struck with a 
degree of strangeness in th<! seime, jiro- 
Hontcd to us. Hero wo Ijave a picture 
of Neandor, drawn by an American 
visitor at one of his Ncjw TosUiment 
cxogoti<»il lectures. "He was a man 
whoso fon;li(;ad was hard and high, 
almost covered by his long black hair ; 
itH Ijaso wfis Ijounded by a massive 
ridge, jutting far oiitwards, and sur- 



rounded by thick sliaggy eyebrows. 
Ills eyes so d(M;n]y Hunken and con- 
cealed by his half-ekjHcd cvelids, that 
neither their colour nor their form was 
discomable. JIIh mouth and nodtrilii 
wenj somewhat rudely nhajied, and hi« 
complexion was of that dark, dry, anfl 
and sallow cant, that mark yearn of in- 
tense study and reflection. Hin form 
was thin, l>cnt, and looaely knit^ and 
his carriagi! and attitude the moat care- 
less and gntceletM jiosBibie. He had on 
a wliiU; c;ravat, and a ereyish frock- 
coat retiching ImsIow hia knees. Fancy 
such a man standing on a slightly- 
clovatitd ))latform, and hia left arm 
resting on the comer of a deak four 
feet high, liis left hand shading his 
eyes from tho light, his right hand 
holding, within three or four inches of 
his {su'Aif a large-typed Oreek Teata- 
mont, from which he never withdrawn 
his intimm) look : and, further, fancy 
him with the whole upper half of hiH 
}M;rHon In^nt over in an angle of nearly 
45 d(;groes, iMtlondng the fleak upon its 
two back legs, and with hia left foot 
kept continually crr>ssed over hiii right^ 
X CO [ )t when oceanic mal ly, either through 
caprice, or to restfire the equilibrium of 
the desk, he auddonly retracta it^ as if 
alxiut to take a desperate le&Py and as 
suddenly replacea it ; and, stiU ftuther, 
fancy him ])orfectly almorbed in hia aub- 
joct, and s]>eaking with a slow, mo- 
not^iuous utterance, interrupted only 
by a |>fiusci, when ho ban to aak from 
one of tho students a word which he 
cannot recr)gnise on accoimt of hia im- 
iwjrfect sight,— and you have a&ithful 
]iicture of the most philoBO][>hical hia- 
toriaTi, and jierhaTw the moat profound 
theologian living, m raptxirtement with 
his young disciples. When hia inatmo- 
tions aro not exegetical and do not re- 
(|uirc a book, you will have to vary the 
picture, by imagining him lecturing 
oxUimponirily, and all tho while en- 
gaged in pulling to pieces a quilL pre- 
viouslv given him by one of hia 
atten(iants for this sjKscial purpose. 
I mention tliose things to interest, but 
not to divert you. Notwithstanding 
all his peculiarities, tho studeAta seemed 
to regard him with a reverence ap- 
]>roaci]ing to homage, and to catch aa a 
treasure every word that fell from hia 
I i I IS." Another description of Neander 
in his lecture-room, suggests to ns the 
thought of the lYofessor spending an 
hour in abstracted refleowm, aM of 
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the ^ studenta having stolen in to hear 
him think aloud." Professor Nean- 
der was, throughout the lengthened 
period of his professorship, a man of 
mark ; the impress of a real great 
man was deeply graven upon his spirit 
and life. So conscious were the stu- 
dents who crowded his lecture-room 
that they were at the feet of one of the 
greatest of those "bom of women,*' 
that Uiey have embalmed in their affec- 
tionate memories those circumstances 
which threw around the outer nature 
of Neander a species of eccentricity. 
Hence it is tiiat Neander's students 
love to tell of a constellation of un- 
gainly graces that belonged to him. 
They have a rich plenty of stories illus- 
trative of his unconscious exploits 
when his mind was fixed in deep ab- 
straction: such, for instance, oi his 
frequently appearing in J his study, and 
even at the lecture-room but half 
dressed ; of his proneness to go, if left 
alone, to his old residence, after having 
removed to another part of the city ; 
of his walking with only one foot on 
the pavement of the street and then 
complaining of lameness ; and of his con- 
tinuing to write on his desk; after he 
had come to the end of his paper. But 
those who knew the man assure us, 
that he had not the slightest mark of 
affectation about him ; and that if his 
outward appearance did at first excite 
a ludicrous impression, such an im- 
{Nnession died instantly when one began 
to heed what he said ; it was extin- 
guished in the deep, truthful, and 
earnest spirit of the man. 

An American student, who had gone 
to study at Berlin, asked some of Ne- 
ander's students, which of his courses 
of lectures would be best for him to 
attend ; and the reply given him was, 
"Neander is excellent in all depart- 
ments ; but, if you want to know the 
man, hear him in Ethics or Church 
History, where his feelings will have 
scope." And the TVansatmntic visitor 
testifies, that " there was, in the old 
man before him, ready to gush out at 
every crevice of the subject, an exhaust- 
less fountain of Christian love. The 
science of Christian morals, became in 
his hands an attractive representation 
of the life, actuated by love, warm, 
genial, glowing, from a heart which 
had felt it all. And what interest he 
thus threw around the history of the 
church we all know, but none so well 



as those who have heard his tones^ 
and seen emotion glow in )iis counte- 
nance and shine through all his un- 
couth but expressive gestures, making 
the pen twirl faster in his fingersTann 
the desk reel more heavily under him." 
True, afar off from him, and now bodi- 
ly for ever separated from him, we 
cannot adequately conceive wherein 
were the grounds of that intense and 
burning enthusiasm which Neander's 
students bore towards him: there it 
was, however, in them, and at every 
suitable occasion it showed itself warm 
and loving. On the 15th January, 
1839, when Neander completed his 
fiftieth year, these young enthusiasts 
presented him with a bust of himself 
in Carrara marble. On another birth- 
day, that in 1843 (we believe), "the 
students testified to him in the strong- 
est manner which the customs of Ger- 
man student-life admit, their esteem 
and aflfection, by a torch-light proces- 
sion. They paused imder his window ; 
the band pealing out a lively greeting ; 
they sang in full, deafening chorus, a 
song in his honour, and then one of 
their number addressed him, express- 
ing in strong terms their admiration 
and love. Then they presented him 
with a silver cup ; and, finally, torches 
were tossed aloft in the fulness of 
youthful enthusiasm, and the air was 
rent with cheering. 

Our duty to Neander requires of us 
to leave the applauding students, and 
briefly to trace him into those other 
departments of his life-labour in 
which he still attracts to himself the 
grateful applause of the whole learned 
world. We have already seen how he 
first made himself public as a writer : 
the monograph on Julian he followed 
up in the year 1813 by that of St. 
Bernard: in 1818, he published his 
" Genetic Development of the Principal 
Gnostic Systems." In 1821, a mono- 
graph on St. Chrysostom. In 1822, his 
" Memorabilia, Collected from the His- 
tory of Christianity and the Christian 
life :" — a sort of popular church history, 
and in the year 1825 he brought out 
the first division of his " General 
History of the Christian Church,** 
which, with the four succeeding divi- 
sions, brought down the History to 
the year a.d. 1294, — the division which 
was to have followed these and to 
bring the History down to the time 
of the Beformation, Neander was not 
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ahlo to continue " by reason of death." 
We feel it a Herious difiiciilty to Hpoak 
wortliily of tliin f^rand work of Neandcr. 
We have no space to review it. To 
mangle it wo have no taste. Tis im- 
])ORBiDle to give even a conspectus of 
it. We can only utter in this })lace a 
few til oughts : to do more than this 
we are restrained both by the cliaracter 
of our serial, and also by our own 
modesty. Wo may just say, that 
Ncander was, of all his contemporaries, 
the man to write church history. Ife 
Iiad a singular and striking adaptation 
for the service. Himself one of the 
most illustrious cai)tives to the soul- 
winning power 01 Christianity, he 
could, witli intense sympathy ol soul, 
investigate the progress of that power, 
could iKjnetrate with his spiritual 
insight the phenomena that he was cast 
amid of the kingdom of (Jod forming 
itself out of individuals, and making 
itself visible and i)owerful in the 
collective spiritual life of these persons. 
For such service we aflirm, his Chris- 
tianised Judaism gave him eminent 
fitness. So also did the i)rei)arations 
which he had been unconsciously 
making for this purpose in his early 
days of Platonic enthusiasm. None but 
those who know how closely Platonism 
and Cliristianitv were brought into 
contact during the infancy of the latter, 
can proiKirly estimate the importance 
of an intimate acquaintance with Plato 
in tracing the early i)rogresH of the 
Christian life and churcTi. Further 
than this, Neaiider's boyish studies 
and his university pursuits, liave given 
him an introduction to fields of learning 
which he has 'K^ell and comj>letely 
traversed, whose products are oi iiidis- 
])ensable necessity to a just and faithful 
church historian. We mention but one 
more point, which in our estimation 
has made Neander so competent an 
historian, viz., the cluiracter of his 
philosophy. Neander would liave 
nothing to do with those speculative 

I)hilosophers who would gr) the full 
engths of constructuig history by 
means of a priori ideas. If there was 
any philosophical system from which 
he felt bound to keep his distance, it 
was the unmitigated subjectivity of 
Hegel. He has kept to what he so 
often declared should be the liighest 
law in tlie case, and that is that 
historical facts are not to Ixj looked 
at through the dim and borrowed 



glasses of the schools, but with a free 
and uniiervertod vision. 

The aim of Neander in writing his 
history, is beautifully ex]>re8sed in the 
preface to the first volume of his 
immortal work, he there declares it to 
be the aim of his life to show the 
history of the church ^ as a speaking 
argument of the divine power of 
Cyhristianity, as a school for Chrifltian 
(;x])erience, a voice of edification, doe- 
trine, and warning, sounding through 
all centuries for aU who are willing to 
hear." All his delineations of Christian 
character, of the church vicissitudes, 
of the st(^rms and sunshine which liave 
alternated about it, tend to prove that 
there is a true, real, personal, and 
living Lord in his church, — that in all 
ages he has been there, and tliat it is 
tlie same spirit which animates the 
church now, that used to i)ervade it 
in the centui'ies tlxat are i)ast. The 
ages that are buried liave thus been 
exhumed by Neander, they have been 
stript of their gi'avo-clothes, liave 
been brought into fellowship and 
speaking communion with the living 
Now, and the combined, the grateful 
testimony of this mighty witness is to 
{)oi!it to every event in the past^ or 
in the still fruitful present, and to say, 
" it is the Lord." 

Li executing his great work, Nean- 
der exercises real catholicity, trutli- 
fulness, and im|>artiality. Neander 
kisses tlie footprints of the Lord, and 
bows before his spirit wherever he 
finds him, and he finds him in all 
ages and among all nations, though 
it 1)0 with widely different displays 
of his glory. Church history he 
regards from a central and universal 
jwHition, and he exhibits it ^sive ira ei 
Htudio^"* for its own sake, and just as 
(iod has allowed it to come to pass. 
A one-sided a}>ologetic and i>olemic 
interest is not suffered to prevail, 
allowing only a troubled view of the 
Saviour s majestic ))er8on through the 
coloured sjKjctaclcs of a T)articular sect 
or partv, but the spirit of truth is 
followed without bias under the con- 
viction that the boundless life of the 
church can be fully represented only 
through the collective Christianity of 
all iHii'iods, nations, and persons, and 
with the persuasion that the truth 
finds its best justification in the 
simple dispassionate exhibition of its 
own historical course. 
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Church history m Neander's bauds 
is not merely the grouping together a 
aeries of events, ticketed with dates 
in a flat parapegm, but an ingenious 
inquiry into the state of the times in 
-w^hich any events have taken place, 
with all other dependent collateral 
and conditioning circumstances, so as 
to show how these events have come 
about, and why their mode of develop- 
ment has been what it is and no other. 

A sympathising reader of Neander's 
church history, will feel that those 
old dark and buried ages over which 
Neander*s mind revolves, have started 
forward and become reanimated with 
a vital spirit ; Neander calls up the 
past from its buried deep and it comes ; 
he invokes the illustrious martyrs, 
confessors, and heroes, of a slumbering 
zmtiquity, and they stand before him 
and his readers, with their testimony 
to the everlasting truth of Christiauity. 
The enthusiasm with which Neander 
studied and wrote church history is 
caught by the earnest reader, and he 
ismade to feel that the noisy and earnest 
present in which he lives, is closely 
connected with the boundless past, 
and both present and past are uniting 
to prepare a noble and worthy future 
for Christianity on the earth. 

In treating church history thus 
truthfrdly, and with strict critical and 
scientific instruments, Neander has 
departed from the plans common to all 
historians who had preceded him, and 
has well earned for himself what the 
German nation, and all scholars have 
accorded him, the appellation of the 
"Father of Church History," and 
showed himself a worthy scientific 
associate of his friend Niebulir, along- 
side whom he now stands in historical 
immortality. 

It was Neander's plan, as he was 
pursuing his slow and steady path in 
the cavernous past, to throw off a 
monograph occasionally on some hero 
of history he might light upon in his 
tedious journey. In this way he 
varied his own labours, and relieved 
the patience which his readers had 
to exercise between the successive 
issues of the parts of his great work. 
To this plan we owe not merely the 
works already mentioned, but that on 
Tertullian, and also the " Planting and 
Training of the Church by the 
Apostles ;" and not least, his " Life 
of Jesus," is writen in conformity with 



this plan. The last work he long 
meditated to conuueuce. He had the 
most tender and devout scruples in 
reference to this, and in his preface 
quotes the reply of Herder to Lavater, 
when urged by the latter to a like 
service, " Who after John would ven- 
ture to write a life of Christ ?" But 
the appearance of the work of Strauss 
on the same character in 1835, made 
it impossible for him any longer to 
forl)ear, and in 1837 he published his 
'* Life of Jesus exhibited in its Histori- 
cal Connection." This work though 
not professedly an answer to Strauss^s 
book, yet from the manner of its 
compilation, and the errors which he 
has laboured so philosophically to 
expose, Neander presented to the 
public the best answer that has ever 
been issued to the theories that Strauss 
maintains. The comparison of these 
two books gives one the notion of 
two heroes fighting side by side — two 
stalwart chiefs bidding their followers 
be quiet, so that they themselves may 
go out, and in view of the opposing 
armies, settle by their own prowess 
the qiiestion at issue. And verily, this 
is <* Greek meeting Greek," "the tug 
of war " comes, and with it the 
trenchant blows with which these 
champions of laboured scepticism and 
historical faith imponderate each other ; 
the contest is close, severe, honourable, 
and creditable to each side ; however, 
the man, whom we believe to have 
represented the truth, gave error and 
its champion deadly blows in return 
for mere abrasures of the skin. Watch- 
ing the fight throughout, we come 
away repeating to ourselves the in- 
spiiing sentiment, — 

" Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal life of God is hers, 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers." 

This conflict with Strauss we believe 
to be one of the strongest claims which 
Neander has upon the respect of the 
learned world. Strauss is a great 
doubter, but we think Neander was a 
greater believer. The work of the be- 
liever, in our estimation, will do a 
nobler work— a better and a kindlier 
service for mankind, than will that of 
the doubter. Scientific truth will thank 
Strauss for opening up this contro- 
versy, were it only for having brought 
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out Neaiider U) c)i>ik)ho hw iliwory. To 
li Tiiaii who ]ifu4 rood HtniiiHH*H lH>ok 
with any n^I'iHli, and w captivattMl by 
tlio depth of J(;.'ii*nin^ and iho fertility 
of ingenuity then! <liHi)hj.yed, it iH im- 
ceHHary that he Hhouhl h(;ar the other 
Hide in the argunien Ut of Neander, wh ieh, 
aH th(} HtrauHH i>arty honourably mlniit, 
are the only philoHophit^il rapiy to the 
work of their h(jro. 

In iMhlition to the labount of a pro- 
feHiHor and an {i/;tive ehureli hiHtorian, 
Neander wuh occupied aH a niendier of 
the HUprenie eonHJHtory, which had the 
direction of the affairn of the chur(;h in 
the iVuHHian kingdom. Jn Uk; year 
1810, Neander w/ih nuule a privy coun- 
cillor, which oflice he exchanged in the 
year following for that of HU|>erior 
councillor of conHiHt^>ry. In i8l4 he 
w/iH invented with a high ord(;r of 
knighthood, and the King of TruHHia 
Kent to liini the order of the IM 
J'^igle. 

In the onthuHiaHtic diHcharge of the 
dutieH which ho many olIiceH entailed 
upon him, w;ih Ntsander occu]iierl till 
within a few dayn of hin death. MIm 
health waH never good. The illncHH 
which he HulfenMl at (iottingen left 
him Huliject to a rheumatic diHtHim;. 
'J'hiH he rentrainotJ, in a great meanure, 
by a moHt rigidly tempenvte diet, and 
the ])ower of an iron will. A}>out two 
yearn }M;fore hin death, lie iMMtome 
affected in hiH eycM, almont to }>Iind- 
neHH, 1>ut Htill purnued hin IalK>urii by 
the help of readern and amanuenwiH. 
On tli<; 8th of July, 18.00, he wuh worne 
than uHual, and wan urged to ]Kmt|)one 
hin le<;turcH at the univernity, but could 
not be prevailed on to do wj. lie went 
and lectuntd, but bin voice failed him 
Hcv<;r:d timcH in the nourHn of Ihh Ice 
ture. One of the Htudentn prem^nt, 
alarmed at hucIi prognr>Hti(»4, naid to 
hirt neighbour, "TIhh Ih our dear Nean- 
der'n hint lectun;," a prcdi^dion which 
received a nad confirmation. He w:ih 
lielfKid home from tlie univerHity, and, 
on the name evening, lie lH;(;ame mu<;h 
worne. The night w/ih one of aillicting 
pain to him, and of glcKimy a}>prehcn- 
Kion to hin friendn. The next day he 
touchingly exclaimed, ** I nhall hardly 
be able to lcctun5 to-day, nhall I T 
Hut h(; Hcnt an emj^hatic meHnage t^) 
the univernity, that the HUHfMjnHion of 
lectureH wan fr)r that day only, iMdiev- 
ing that on the next day he Hnould lie 
able to roHume IiIh duties. The next 



day he wouhl have hifi roafler to at* 
tend him ; and he showed a liT«l/ 
interent in the nowHpapem which weM 
TMul if) him. Towanhi Uic evening of 
thin day liiH dinorder l)Ooaiue more vio- 
lent, and oHNUinod the ■yniptomii and 
character of ohfdera. On Haturday, 
the i.')th, hiM HufferingM were very in- 
t<;nHe, but even now he wouhl make an 
attempt U) rine from hiit )>ed and dreti; 
and only after an aflTectionate remon« 
Ht ranee from hin HiHter, could he bo 
rentraincd. Jjater in the day the phy- 
HiciaiiH, wlio Inul given up all ho]je of 
Having bin life, determined t^i reiiort to 
an extreme method of HiiHtaining him 
for a few ho urn. Ho wa.*4 taken from 
the dark room in which he liad iMen 
(;on fined, to bin ntudy, where a bath of 
lierl)H and Htrengtheniug wino had been 
pn;])ared for him. Now life and intenM 
vigour of Ixidy Hoemc<l to impenetrate 
him when he waH brought into the 
Hcene of IiIh nnuiy ycant* h»bour, and 
with earncHt elFort rining from hh Heat^ 
he began a regular lecture on New 
'leHtament oxegeHiH. Iliji excited brain 
now jiicturod Ixiforc him the meeting 
of hiH church hiHtory claHH^ and he 
called for the eHAay wliich he had 
{uwigned t^j one of hiH Htudeuts. Tiieu 
h(i dicUited the Hubiectn of the lectures 
which he proiKjHod to doHver during 
the (innuing MemoHter. Finally, he be- 
gan U) dictate houio jmrntageH in church 
hintory, lx;ginning preciMely at the 
point whore he had left oiL lie de- 
HtjrilMid the characteristics of the so- 
f!idled ""FriendH of Ood/' of the four- 
teenth an<l fifteenth centuries. At the 
(;loHe of n Hcetion he askcfl what time 
it waH i They replie<l, '^ J ialf-past nine 
o'clock." " I am weary; I will now go 
U) nleej;," replied the half-dreaming 
man ; and aH bin friends conducted 
him to the place of his last repose, he 
whiHjMjred with a voice of meilowiug 
afffjction, which thrilled through the 
heart and marrow cif ail present ''Good 
night, gofiil night." it waM his last 
g'xjd night on earth. He slumbered 
for fr>ur bourn, anil then gentlv, and 
almont im()ercentibly, breatliea him- 
wdf int'j bin nilent and cold sleep of 
death. 

The obwMiuien of this distinguished 
man proved how well his lifo had been 
apjireciated. 1'he services in oonnezioB 
with bin funeral were commeneed bj 
an midrcHH by Dr. Hebiistiaii Bano, 
giving a gn^ihio and aflbettag Mooont 
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of the last illness and death of Ne- 
ander. 

Dr. F. Strauss, one of the royal 
chaplains in Berlin, an old firiend and 
beloved associate of the departed, de- 
livered an address in the house of 
monming over the .body, pointing out 
some of the chief features in the spiri- 
tual life of Neander. 

Dr. F. W. Kmmmacher, one of the 
city ministers of Berlin, spoke the 
funeral oration at the grave in beauti- 
ful strains of subdued grief and poetic 
affection. 

The concluding service was held in 
the aula of the university, on the day 
of interment, and consisted of an ad- 
dress to the students, by Dr. Carl 
Immanuel Nitzsch. 

The order of the funeral was sub- 
limely solemn. Wednesday, the 17th 
of July, 1850, witnessed a funeral 
spectacle in Berlin, such as is only 
seen when a mighty man has fallen 
upon the high places. The only one 
that, in late years, bore any resem- 
blance to it, was the funeral-day of 
Schleiermacher. Very early in the 
morning a crowd collected about the 
house in Mark Grafen Street. Some 
hundreds of students assembled at the 
university and walked in procession to 
the door of the house. The house was 
filled with the professors, the clergy, 
high officers' of the government, auJ 
students. A vast procession followed 
the body to the grave, stretching to 
the length of full two miles. The 
whole city suspended its business to 
pay its last homage to such departed 
excellence. The hearse was suiTounded 
by students carrying lighted candles ; 
students with candles walked ahead of 
the hearse ; in front of the body Ne- 
ander's bible and his Greek testament 
were carried. The carriages of the 
King and Princes of Prussia followed 
in the procession. At the grave a 
solemn cnoral was sung by a thousand 
voices. After a prayer and a benedic- 
tion, flowers were strewn upon the 
coffin in its resting-place, and each one 
present, after the beautiful German 
custom, threw a handful of earth into 
the grave. Thus was the good man 
honoured in his death and burial. 

Neander was never married. His 
beloved associate through life was his 
sister Johanna, who was, in domestic 
matters, bis factotum. Perhaps many 
of the outward oddities observable in 



Neander were cherished by his bache- 
lor style and habit of Ufe. Whether he 
ever had any intention of getting mar- 
ried or not, we know not. Certain it 
is, it is a matter that had occupied his 
thoughts, for Dr. Kling says of him 
that *^in the first years of his residence 
in Berlin, he said to him that he would 
indeed like a family life, and if the 
Lord would so order it, would not be 
disinclined to enter into the state of 
holy matrimony." Such ordering, how- 
ever, never took place. His fiamilv life 
was confined to his residence with his 
sister, who managed every thing do- 
mestic, as the head of the house, in all 
such matters, was as simple and in- 
experienced as a child. Cheerfully he 
yielded obedience to all her directions, 
and only on two points would assert 
his own authority — he would study 
more than she thought good for his 
health, and he would not give her any 
account of the moneys he spent in 
charities. 

We shall here just note down one 
or two other features in the life of this 
great man that have found no fit place 
in our preceding remarks. All that 
knew the man, saw and admired the 
eminent truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness of his entire being. What 
he was, he was intensely. He found a 
truth, and his life-labour aimed at 
embodying that truth in himself. He 
liad duties to do, and he did them with 
all his heart and soul. He was not a 
man of blunted stoical apathy, but of 
extreme tenderness and sensitivity 
of feeling. Sometimes his belief of 
truth and obedience to conscience may 
seem to invert this picture of him. 
When one of his sisters died, who had 
long suffered from a dreadful insanity, 
Neander grieved for her deeply; but 
suddenly he dried his tears, expressed 
his firm faith in the wise purpose of 
God in taking her to himself^ and re- 
sumed his lectures immediately as if 
nothing had happened. 

How largely catholic was this man's 
spirit ! He was ready to recognize the 
image and spirit of Christ wherever he 
found them, even though they were 
overlaid by much that he must disseut 
from. He has been rebuked for too 
great leniency to great errors. But 
such a failing '4eans to virtue's side ;" 
that is far more forgiveable in a man 
than an excessively censuresome and 
condemning spirit; — the latter is a 
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much easier and much less lovely grace 
for a man to exercise than the former. 
Neander would never be a party to 
hunting down the heterodox ; he even 
withdrew his name and share from the 
Evangelische Kerchenzeitung, rather 
than be thought to sanction the severe 
attacks which the editor was making 
upon Gresenius and Wegscheider ; and 
more than this, he published a pro- 
test against the articles which ani- 
madverted upon them. In later times, 
when Strauss's "Leben Jesu" appeared, 
promulgating theories utterly subver- 
sive of the historical basis of the gos- 
pels, the King of Prussia was design- 
ing to suppress the book, but having 
asked Neander's advice upon the mat- 
ter, was recommended, not to close the 
book, but to leave it to Christian 
scholars to refute by good argument 
and sound learning. The king took 
Neander's advice, and in the work of 
Neander himself, saw the propriety 
and advantage of fiis recommend!ation. 
" No ! it must be put down by the 
truth." Such reply of Neander de- 
serves to be pondered by all who seek 
to stay the progress of error and a 
false philosophy by the power of law. 

The true love of the gospel was the 
mighty influence that lay in the soul 
of Neander, and was the spring of that 
wide generosity of thought and catho- 
licity of feeluig which we have men- 
tioned. It was to this same source, 
also, that his broad and stream- 
ing benevolence was traced. We could 
fill a paper by recounting acts of this : 
one or two we insert. It is a fact 
that nearly forty ministers have been 
greatly sustained by his beneficence. 
Poor students were not only furnished 
with tickets to his lectures, but were 
often provided by him in money and 
clothing. He has been known to part 
from a new coat himself and resume 
his old one in favour of some coatless 
student. All the money he received 
for his lectures was devoted to some 
charitable purpose or another. When 
destitute of money himself, he has 
even given to a poor sick student one of 
his most valued books, that he might 
raise some money on it for his own 
use, and only those who knew Nean- 
der's love for his books could estimate 
the amount of self-denial which this 
benevolence cost him. 

His kindness projected a union 
among the students for the care and 



comfort of those who were sick, and 
gave it the copyright of several of his 
works. This union is now actively at 
work, imder the name of the Nean- 
dei-sche Krankenverein. 

The benevolences of Dr. Neander 
flow no longer from Jiis own hand ; but 
to him much of the Christian sympar 
thies and kindnesses that now cheer 
the sons of sorrow in Germany, are 
owing. On the day of his interment, 
his name was engraven on an establish- 
ment for the reception and instmction 
of abandoned children, and many a 
homeless, parentless child will find 
home, teaching, and friends in the 
" Neander's Haus." 

This good and great man never for 
one moment forgot his true position as 
a cliild in the kmgdom of God. When 
honours and distinctions were thrust 
upon him, such as might well have 
tiu:ned the brains of many men, he 
received them all in an equanimity of 
spirit and a humility of soul that are 
beautiful and instructive. Just one 
instance of this we must give. On that 
occasion, when the students serenaded 
him, as we have related, Neander was 
not proudly elated, but was deeply 
touched. He felt he did not deserve 
such a greeting. Tears fiilled his eyes. 
He approached the window, and begged 
them not to speak so of him, for he 
was a poor weak sinner, hoping for- 
giveness only through the blood of 
Christ. "Oh ! divine love," he exclaim- 
ed, " I have never loved thee strongly, 
deeply, warmly enough !" That Christ, 
whom he honoured in this exclama- 
tion, was ever the being to whom he 
dedicated all the honours that his fel- 
low-mortals brought to him. 

We must now close our sketch. 
Neander is gone hence. Hie motto 
which he used here below is turned 
round, and he enjoys the perfect 
gaze. "Now we see through a glass, 
darkly, but then face to fiwe." Yes! 
where he is all difficulties, impediments, 
and obscurities which narrowed his 
circle of vision here have vanished. 
"Face to face." Thus see Neander, 
De Wette, Schleiermacher, Marhei- 
necke, and every one of the professors 
who occupied the first chairs in the 
University of Berlin. They are all 
gone, and are made perfect. But the 
influence they have left behind them 
ceases not. All were stars of the 
first magnitude ; bright as any ahone 
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Neander, and long as learning, hal- 
lowed by a deep and unaffected piety, 
is prized, long as the church has any 
interest in its own history, and long as 
live the contributions which Neander 
has made to science and religion: so 
long will ever-enlarging honours accu- 
mulate upon his name. The youth of 
Germany — and we may say the stu- 
dent-youth of all Europe and America, 
have already embalmed this man's 
name in their heart of hearts. He is 
gone, but his works do follow him. 



MntABEAU. 

Thjb French Revolution brought a 
mighty group of characters before the 
world. Never before, perhaps, were 
so many men of great and various 
genius bom from the pangs of one civil 
conmiotion. A hundred names lend 
or reflect the lustre and splendour of 
that age. To most of them has 
history, justly or unjustly, assigned a 
settled place. The Hng, and they who 
punished the king ; the Gironde, and 
they who destroyed the Girondina'; 
the Convention, and they who over- 
threw the Convention, are more or less 
fixed in positions from which it is little 
probable they can ever be removed. 
Gabriel Honor6 de Riquetti, Compte 
de Mirabeau, however, still wanders 
between sphere and sphere, now 
claimed by one party, now rejected by 
another, — sometimes alternately, and 
sometimes simultaneously, appropri- 
ated by both. Like Burke, he is 
accused of corrupting his hand with a 
bribe ; and, like Chatham, of persuad- 
ing others to corruption. Opinion has 
not yet passed through all its phases 
resp>ecting him, for his character re- 
mains yet to be painted faithfully 
befqre the world. 

Biography, indeed, has never been 
just to his achievements or his genius. 
In England only one or two works of 
unsubstantial authority have pretend- 
ed to delineate the epic variety and 
brilliance of his life ; in France his 
tomb has been painted, not with his- 
torical frescoes, but with the fantastic 
though elaborate compositions of the 
unscrupulous caricaturist, or the fac- 
tious pamphleteer. Not with the 
pretence of accomplishing what more 
than half a century has neglected, but 
to excite interest in the wild and 



stirring record still to be traced of his 
career, I may sketch Mirabeau as he 
lived and acted, judging of the man 
after some sincere and impartial study 
of his character. 

Some men are ennobled by the 
blood which blushes on their " shield- 
ed scutcheons." Mirabeau, however, 
ennobled his lineage. His was a new 
and living fame, deriving no reputation 
from the dead, but rather giving it to 
them. A Universal Biography mi^t 
have noticed his ancestors of the Ki- 
quetti family ; but they would pro- 
bably have remained with no more 
than provincial fame, or that narrow 
renown which spreads aroiuid a monu- 
mental tablet, had it not been for him 
whom flattery named, "The Hercules 
of Liberty." All that history records 
of them is, that as Ghibellines they 
were, in the thirteenth century, exiled 
from Florence, during the ephemeral 
domination of the Guolfis. Ihey took 
ship, sailed to the south of France, 
and settled in the mountain town of 
Seyne. There they dwelt, acquiring 
the reputation of liberality, and gain- 
ing influence by the marriage of a 
beautiful daughter of their house with 
the powerful count of Provence. In 
successive ages they became famous 
for acts of valour and devotion, one of 
them, as tradition relates, chaining 
two mountains together in fulfilment 
of a vow at sea. They purchased the 
estate of Mirabeau, near Marseilles, 
which afterwards gave them a title, — 
mingled in the public transactions of 
the country, — alMed themselves to re- 
ligious and political factions, — added a 
knight to the order of Malta, — rose to 
bequeath the dignity of marquis, and 
were, in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century, represented by Victor 
de Mirabeau, father of Gabriel, whose 
rich and lofty eloquence in a later day 
stirred the deepest emotions that ever 
vibrated in the heart of France. 

The Marquis of Mirabeau, por- 
trayed in a romance, would appear the 
exaggerated creation of a wanton 
fancy. He was in his character so 
fantastic, in his actions so inexplicable ; 
obstinate, perverse, querulous, sour 
and tyrannical, he professed a love for 
all of his race, and was called "The 
Friend of Man," yet was another Ish- 
mael, at war with all except a woman 
of equivocal fame, and the few who 
associated in her vice. Believing that 
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he was bom to regenerate France, he 
sought to model by his own desire the 
will of every one related to him ; and 
if any rebelled against this despotic 
influence, a lettre de cachet sent them to 
repent their presumption in a prison. 
These sealed licences to tyranny he 
solicited from a government which was 
easily persuaded to mxit them ; and it 
was not imtil he had filled no less than 
fifty-four penitential cells with victims, 
whose only offence had been to excite 
his displeasure, that the minister re- 
fused to extend any further this privi- 
lege of cruelty. W ith his wife V ictor 
carried on a lawsuit for fifteen years, 
when fortunately she gained a decree 
of separation, after scandal had been 
ransacked for mutual disparagement, 
and the acrimony of recrimination had 
been exhausted. 

Victor de Mirabeau, however, solaced 
himself with literature and political 
economy. He wrote profusely, and 
demanded that every one should read. 
The man who failed to peruse and 
applaud his ^^ EptUm^rides^^ or his 
" Lef^ns Economiquesy^ he hated thence- 
forth with a personal rancour. Feudal 
principles and philanthropic plans were 
sought to be combined in an impos- 
sible imion in a theory whose mys- 
terious immensity he endeavoured to 
fill with light in eighty volimies of 
dissertation. All this flood of treatise, 
of essay, and of commentary, was 
poured out in a heavy, cloudy style, 
irradiated at rare periods by flashes of 
genuine lustre and original and lofty 
thought. This mountain of boobs 
was — in companionship with one, of 
double size, composea of epistles — 
various in tone and material— peevish, 
boastful, whining, or blasphemous, as 
his humour ch^ced to be, but all 
adding new incongruities to confuse an 
artist who should endeavour to paint a 
faithful portrait of the man. 

At three years old a knight of 
Malta, at foiui;een an ensign m the 
army, at twenty-two a marquis with 
an estate, he resolved to devote himself 
to the propagation of his theories on 
political economy. At twenty-seven, 
not fipom love, but on principle, he led 
to the altar Marie Genevieve de 
Vossau, a maiden widow, without 
beauty, but with splendid rank and 
fortune, whose first marriage had 
ended as soon as the church hi^ given 
it a blessing. Four daughters were the 



fruit of this union, with three doiui, of 
whom the eldest died, Gabriel was the 
second, and Boniface the tiiiird. 

Soon after his marriage he bought 
lands at Bignon, and tooJE an hotel in 
Paris, being the first Biquetti who had 
lived away from Provence sinoe the 
Ghibelline exiles had fled from perse- 
cution in Italy. On his new estate he 
resided, perpetually quarrelling with 
his wife, bitterly en^^aged with his 
neighbours, but effusing for ever his 
prolix disquisitions to charm away 
dissension from the world ! Corrup- 
tion, meanwhile, at the court of Louis 
XV., and scepticism disseminated by 
Voltaire, were completing the demora- 
lization of France. The materials of 
revolution gathered slowly, and accu- 
mulated into a volcano. There were 
men at work to awake and arotuo the 
heart of the country ; yet they were 
not those destined to preside over that 
storm the ingredients of which tiiey 
had themselves compounded. But on 
the 8th of March, 1749, Madame la 
Marquis, strolling through the bowery 
groves and breezy terraces of ^gnon. 
returned hastily to the chateau, and 
Giibriel was bom. The mother mif- 
fered in the depths of agony, bulL 
— perhaps unhappily for her, — she did 
not die. 

The child, in appearance, was only 
not a monster. With an immense 
head, two. molar teeth already cut, a 
twisted foot, and limbs of strange size, 
this future orator was bom tongue- 
tied. Ugly as nature could make him, 
he throve in growth, until at a year 
old his biographers describe him as 
^an enormous fellow, whose pastime 
consisted chiefly in beating his nurse.'* 
At three the small-pox, confluent and 
malignant, reduced him almost to 
death ; and his mother,, with blind 
kindness, anointed his face with some 
emollient, which, instead of removing 
the hideous pits, only aggravated them 
into hu^e seams and furrows which 
rendered him an object so frightful 
that his father compared him to some 
kindred of the devil 

Victor de Mirabeau, meanwhile^ was 
theorising about the education of hiB 
son. So much had he plaimed and 
written for enlighteninff tne universal 
human race, that his nund was rich in 
ideas for training up him who should 
extend his name to posterity. Qabriel, 
he thought, shall not be my son, but 
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if oontinued. He would rear him 
1 eoonomioal philoeopher, that 
nial wisdom might flow from the 
s of the Mirabeaus upon at least 
eneraticms of France. To secure 
result he chose as tutor M. 
dOL, a sort of ikmlliar of his own, 
was allowed to know, forced to 
'e, and expected to admire, all 
lis master thought and did. M. 
3n sincerely accepted the charge, 
learned to love his pupil, ana 
extracted from him a display of 
opacity. The child exhibited 
steady application ; but brilliant 
city. About aix years old he 
x>nfirmed by a cardinal, and at 
stal meeting, in celebration of the 
, startled and shocked the doctors 
their disciples, by a too acute 
Some catholic Theban re- 
ed that God never made a con- 
ation. ^What ia a contradio- 
" asked GabrieL ^ A stick with 
3De end is a contradiction," replied 
leologian. " But," cried the boy, 

^t a miracle a stick with only one 

I) 

s vivacity, however, displayed 
less pleasantly in a wilful and 
g behaviour. The marquis his 
* fell into the dangerous error of 
adue severity, which only once 
d him with remorse, and that 
rhen, at ten years old, ihe child's 
'^as a second time perilled by a 
it fever. After that, however, 
>ul hardened to his son, whose 
)zning characteristics grieved him 
f because they seemed in oppo- 
to his own ; Gabriel, for example, 
charity, and gave to the poor, — a 
ce which Victor's theory con- 
ed. He once gained a fine hat 
uning, and turning to an old by- 
er who had but a poor one, gave 
lim, saying, '^ Here, take this ; I 
not two heads." . To this amiable 
loved by all who were not bound 
e him, the Marquis of Mirabeau 
shed a bitter aversion, and joined 
tiis name epithets the most base 
opprobrious that humanity has 
ted to fill up the phraseology of 
and vituperation. Naturally, 
el grew up with a rough spirit ; 
t fineen his tutor could no longer 
>1 him. He was then removed to 
tary school, under the Abb^ Chog- 
who promised never to spare the 
out, worse than this, he was de- 



graded by being entered under the fidae 
name of Peter Buffiere, his fiither telliug 
him that he should resume his own 
when he showed himself deserving of 
it 

The Abb6 Chognart was a stem but 
not a cruel man. Toung Mirabeau's 
face told him more than the parental 
libel he had heard. He did not treat 
him harshly, and he might have been 
allowed a quiet episode o? existence, had 
not the imprudent but unblameable 
kindness oi his mother interfered. 
She already felt to her heart the curse 
of marriage to a bad, selfish man. 
Allowed for a while to preside over 
ihe household at the chUteau, she knew 
that a woman of much beauty and of 
profligate character was playing her 
part at the Parisian hotel. This she 
suffered in peace until the audadous 
vice of the Marquis brou^t home his 
piutunour to Bignon, when her womanly 
pride rebelled against an afi&ont which 
it is no wife's duty to endure ; and she 
fled, seeking the protection of the law. 
This, afber a contest of more than 
fifteen years, which Victor would 
gladly have ended witii a lettrf dt 
cachet^ allowed her a formal separation. 
While she was at war with the Friend 
of Man, her son applied to her from 
school for a supply of money. She 
sent it to him, and some accoimt c^ 
the transaction reached his father's 
ears. A double bitterness against the 
youth was engendered in his mind, 
and he meditated some startling pu- 
nishment ; but a better feeling for once 
prevailed, and Gabriel, at the age of 
eighteen, was entered in the army, not 
under a commission, but as a volun- 
teer attach6. The regiment which was 
stationed on the Charente, not far from 
Bochelle, bore a reputation for its 
rigid discipline ; but the young sub- 
altern acquitted himself well for a 
year, when his father was softened into 
an expression of grace, and procured 
him a commission, still, however, under 
his false name. 

The parsimonious economist, never^ 
theless, refused to supply his son with 
resources to maintain the station of 
the family to which it was notorious 
he belonged. Gabriel, therefore, con- 
tracted a few debts, besides losing 
forty louis at play. A UUre de cachk 
threatened him, and he was rigorously 
punished. No sooner was this past 
than a new accident occurred. The 
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Marquis de Lambert, colonel of the 
regiment, fell in love with the daughter 
of an archer at Saintes. Mirabeau saw 
her, and became his rival. Ugly as he 
was, the eloquence of his youth and 
passion won her to his heart, and his 
superior officer was left to revenge 
himself by a gross caricature of Gar 
briel which he circulated through the 
regiment, and by tyrannizing over him 
on every visible occasion. 

Young Mirabeau's sj)irit fretted 
under this despotism. He fled to 
Paris, placed himself under the pro- 
tection of his father's friend, the Due 
de Nivemois, but was arrested by his 
brother-in-law, M. de Saillant, and 
sent back to his regiment to answer 
for the military offence. His judges, 
however, only sentenced him to a short 
confinement, which did not by any 
means satisfy the vindictive feeling 
which galled vanity kept burning in 
the heart of the colonel. He incited 
Grevin, an agent of the marquis, and a 
creature of his paramour, who kept 
charge of Gabriel, to send home daily 
accounts of him, couched in teims the 
most disparaging. This wretch libelled 
the youth to his parent as "a -horrible 
monster," capable of any offence against 
the laws of God or man. At length 
the anger fermenting in the heart of 
Victor "de Mirabeau accumulated into 
a ferocious resolve ; and he devised 
a plan for the slow and cruel torture 
of his own son. 

One morning young Gabriel re- 
ceived a note, which he was directed to 
present at Bochelle. He did so, and, 
like the hero in the " Founding of the 
Bell," discovered that he had borne an 
order for his own arrest, for he was 
immediately seized and carried to a 
fortress in the Isle of Rh6. There he 
was to be caged and tamed ; and if this 
failed a second scheme was to transport 
him to Surinam, where fever might 
cut him off, so that, as his goaler said, 
"we may never behold him again on 
the horizon." What, humanity may 
inquire, could have been the son's 
reflections when he heard in his prison- 
chamber that this was the conspiracy 
between his keeper and his father con- 
cerning him ? 

Fierce in his passions, impetuous in 
his conduct, Gabriel Mirabeau was yet 
free from vice, though without one in- 
fluence likely to encourage him to 
virtue. Hated by his father, threat- 



ened with exile to a putrifying cl: 
deprived of liberty without offei 
and with two of the basest m: 
conspiring against him, what w 
if this young Mirabeau of U 
with his warm Provencal blood, le 
for some generous heart with wh 
mingle its sympathies and its a 
tions, had been hardened into a 
or corrupted into an atheist, ( 
graded into a slave ? The | 
season of his youth was blackene 
embittered by the malignity noi 
hostile family, or jealous kindre< 
of his father and his father's friei 
In the fortress of Bh6, ho^ 
Mirabeau won his keeper's gooc 
Scarcely had a week passed wh 
neglect of the marquis's injuncti 
was allowed to promenade the ci 
and before two months the goi 
had written to the Friend of 
pleading with him for pardon { 
son. The Corsican war was 
raging ; it was resolved to 
him in some regiment to serve i 
island, and he was entered as i 
lieutenant of infantry in the Leg 
Lorraine, under the Baron de 
menil. That he aided in the su 
tion of the Corsicans was after 
his own reproach upon himself 
National Assembly ; but as a 
man he probably understood li 
the political character of the 
dition in which he was emb 
Genius he possessed, and grand 
soul, but not deep knowledge 
he commanded the respect of all, 
most the love', though his father 
not yet permit an interview. " I 
he wrote to his brother, "you 
make him read the * Bconomiqite 
the * Eph67nSride8.\ Tell your n€ 
that wolf's cub," &c. Mirabeau, 
theless, would not study this the 
economics, which he regarded 
contempt, and applied himself t* 
applause in the army. So 8UC( 
was this effort that, on being prei 
to the king, he was made capt 
dragoons — an honourable pron 
but a sinecure. It allowed h 
reside with his friend and unci 
BaU16, on the family estate, wh« 
busied himself with an immen 
riety of business. " With the 
tion," says his relative, " of his 1 
used my eight months' stock of 
in as many weeks, I am well sa 
with him." 
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At length, after his long probation, 
Mirabeau was summoned to an inter- 
Tiew with his father, that sublime 
economist, who reared himself upon 
his eighty volumes, and attributea it 
to impiety in his son that he did not 
fall down and ^ crook the hinges of his 
knees" in idolatry before such genius. 
Nevertheless he received him tenderly, 
and, solicited by M. de Saillant, — Ga- 
briel's noble-hearted sister — permitted 
him to assume his title of Count of 
Mirabeau. Then, settling on the es- 
tate, he became renown^ as a good 
genius among its inhabitants, relieving 
their need in a season of scarcity, and 
presiding over a court of arbitration 
for the gratuitous adiustment of their 
quarrels. ^He is tne demon of Hie 
impossible,** cried the marquis; but 
he admired his son, neverUieless. 

About this time commenced the long 
liti^tion between the Friend of Man 
and his wife. A great heritage had 
fallen to her, and she claim^ her 
share — " Separation both of body and 
property," aemanded the Marchioness. 
"Of body with pleasure," he replied, 
but not of property, seeing it was for 
that I married you." She appears 
then to have concentrated all the viru- 
lence of the Marquis upon herself, for 
during an interval, he applauded and 
was proud of his son, received him at 
Paris, took him to court, and heard his 
praises from every tongue. At length 
this favour increased more than was 
pleasing to Mdlle. de Pailly, the 
usurper of his mother*s place. When, 
therefore, a troublesome and danger- 
ous transaction was required to be 
carried on at Limousin, she persuaded 
the Marquis to send Gabriel, who 
acquitted nimself well, but found that 
poison had operated during his ab- 
sence, for he was coldly received, and 
gladly went to Provence, where other 
eniployment awaited him. 

He was now twenty-three, and 
ordered by his father to choose a 
wife —rich, noble, worthy to mingle 
her blood with the blood of the Mira- 
beaus. He inclined little to marriage, 
but was accustomed to obedience, and 
cast his eyes round for a woman to 
share with him aU the jays and all 
the sorrows of his life, 

Marie Emilie de Covet was only 
daughter of the Marquiss of Marig- 
nane, the oldest noble in Provence. 
She was eighteen years old, shorty 



brown complezioned, and vulgar in 
appearance, — until her lineage was dis- 
covered and her livres counted, when 
of course the double crown of beauty 
and dignity descended at once upon 
her brow. She was recommended to 
Gabriel by his father. He asked her 
hand ; her father insulted, and she re- 
pelled him. It raised his pride. He 
resolved to win her ; and tne fascina- 
tion of his intellect and his eloquence 
were victorious for the second time. 
She married him in June, 1772. Their 
income consisted of Xl25 a-year grant- 
ed by her father, and ^250 by his, and 
in this manner the heirs of the proud- 
est and most opulent of the Provencal 
noblesse commenced their wedded life. 
Mirabeau was profuse, and so was his 
wife, and consequently they were soon 
in debt — X3,0(X), having been contracted 
at the marriage pomp. He retired 
to an estate which he had no means 
of rendering productive, sank more 
deeply into embaiTassments, and so 
disgraced his family, when his father, 
instead of redeeming what his own 
miserable parsimony had caused, drew 
another lettre de cachet which compelled 
the young Count to live in seclusion 
at Manosque, an insignificant town 
near his ancestral residence. 

The unfortunate couple lived there 
a year or more. A son was bom to 
them ; and Mirabeau there wrote "An 
Essay on Despotism," worth little, but 
interesting as the early emanation of 
his mind, and as a refutation of his 
libellers' charge, that he hated tyranny 
only when he could gain by hating. His 
father's vindictive feeling was now re- 
vived ; he applied at Paris for an 
interdict against his son, reducing him 
to the condition of a minor, and a let- 
ter of exile, confining him to the town 
of Manosque. There, to deepen his 
misery, his wife intrigued with a cou- 
sin, who was betrothed to a daughter 
of the Marquis of Tourette ; the liason 
was discovered, and the young man 
made an abject apology, which Mira- 
beau accepted. The Marquis de 
Tourette, however, when he heard of 
the incident, broke oS the match be» 
tween his daughter and the offender. 
Chevalier de Gassaud. Mirabeau 
thought this punishment too severe, 
departed secretly from Manosque. 
visited the family chateau, pleaded 
ardently for the corrupter of his wife, 
and obtained his pardon. In return- 
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ing home, however, he met the Baron 
of Yilleneuve Moans, who had once 
offered a public insult to his sister. 
He stopped him to demand satisfac- 
tion. Tne baron refused, and Mira- 
beau, ^with face white-hot and set 
teeth," played a whip about his shoul- 
ders until his ire was appeased, or his 
arm was weary. Then came to the 
authorities this question : How should 
a man, forbidden under grievous pe- 
nalties from passing out of Manosc^ue, 
be chastising a baron twenty miles 
from there 1 How, but by a defiance 
of the law? The law must revenge 
itself, therefore ; and Mirabeau was 
dragged from beside his child's sick 
bed — from the breast of his half-re- 
pentant and sorrowful wife, to the 
castle of I^ a fortress on a barren 
rock, starting like a gloomv vision out 
of the Mediterranean, within sight of 
Marseilles. 

There, in a turret-cell, by order of 
his father, Mirabeau wasted himself 
gazing out through a loophole upon 
the blue, leaping waves. His wife, 
whose tears were the ebullition of a 
transitory impulse^ would not share 
this gloomy seclusion, but retired to 
her father's castle. Deserted by those 
who should have been faithful to him, 
he won to kindness those whose fidelity 
was pledged to his enemies. The gove- 
nor of his rock-built prison became his 
friend, and intercedea with his father. 
Instead of gaining by this, he was 
dragged from If to the stronghold of 
Joux, situated near Switzerland, on a 
vast precipitous cliff, hanging over one 
of the denies of the Jura. There, in 
an aerial solitude, he pined for liberty, 
and heard that Louis XYI. had been 
crowned, with all that longing for re- 
lease which a strong heart feels when 
it knows that a great drama is open- 
ing to the world. 

That coronation, pregnant with por- 
tentous disasters to France, was auspi- 
cious to Mirabeau. People shouted as 
people ever do, when kings are >conse- 
crated in the purple, or witches are 
burned. Bejoicings took place at Pon- 
tarlier, a town about a mile from the 
castle, where Count St. Mauris, a vain 
old noble, led the fantastic follies of the 
day. A chronicle of these doings he 
anxiouslv desired, and who so capable 
of drawing it up as the young recluse 
of the Jura ? So he prevailed on Mira- 
beau to visit the festal assembly, and 



write an account of it, which he < 
a very dull style, and sent to be p 
at Geneva. It gained him lib«i 
ramble as he jpleased to Pont( 
where one family of the blue-bl 
noblesse remained — ^the Marqu 
Mounier, opulent, weak-witteid 
seventy-five years of age, and hi 
Sophie, an unblown rose, all b 
and passion, and readv to blu 
answer to the first ardent gaz< 
was fixed upon her. She luid, 
only seventeen, been betrothed 1 
naturalist Buffon, and then, I 
pretty slave, was sold by her p 
to the grejr-neaded de Mounier. 
she conceived new ideaa of life 
welcomed the specious and dan^ 
theory, that marriage ties ar 
binding when they are contraoi 
between lord and servitor; and 
the uffly but eloquent Mirabeai 
versed long and earnestly witl 
felt a new passion bom in her 1 
and gave to him a guilty love 
his heart was reckless enough 
turn. He felt its influence, and 
one effort to escape, by secluding 
self for two montns, and appeali 
a long, touching letter, to his 
wife, that she would join him < 
rock, and save him from despe 
and wrong. Truly, a threat of 
lity is not the charm to lure a i 
back. • But Madame, heartiest 
sordid, refused to leave her feas 
flatteries, replying to Mirabeav 
an insinuation that he was mad. 
Sophie's husband was not j* 
but her husband's friend was, a 
Mauris, whom she had rejmlfled, 
Mirabeau for the love she ffav* 
He procured an order from the ] 
of Man for his closer confinem 
"a cell, not unwholesome, bu 
barred and bolted.*' The young 
at length refused his father's 
rity. crossed the frontier into S^ 
lana, and then returned in Be< 
Pontarlier, where Sophie contin 
hold stolen interviews with him. 
conduct, however, subjected he 
to the vindictive antipathy 
Mauris, whose insults and p 
tions drove her at last to fly frc 
ch&teau to Dyon, where her i 
dwelt. Their ascetic virtue, ho 
instead of pitying a wretche< 
each of whose errors was a cu 
corded against them, immure 
with all the aeTerity of « 4x 
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Q eping sentinels at her chamber door. 
Mirabeau soon discovered her retreat, 
flew by the same route to join her, was 
discovered, and arrested at the gates 
of the town. Persuasive always, he 
induced the governor to enter him in 
prison under a fictitious name, and 
allow him parole. But this gained 
him no access to Sophie. She was 
not long in Duon. The servile doting 
of her husband forgave all ; and while 
she returned. to her Pontarlier prison, 
Mirabeau escaped from his, and was 
hunted to and fro by police spies, from 
Dijon to Verrieres, to GeneviL to Ly- 
ons, to Avignon, to Turin, to v errieres 
again, and once more to the home of 
Sophie. All the while had he corre- 
sponded with her, and now when, in 
the habit of a man, she ntounted a 
ladder, scaled the wall of her prison- 
house, and fell into the arms of her 
lover, there never was perhaps a guilty 
wife against whom sinners and Phari- 
sees could less rightly throw a stone. 

The fu^tives escaped into Holland, 
took lodgmgs in Amsterdam, and dur- 
ing 1776, 1777, living poorly, but peace- 
fully, on the earnings of Gabriers pen. 
The ^ Essay on Despotism** was now 
known to be his ; his new writings made 
him famous as afriend of the revolution- 
ary doctrine, and all he produced sold 
rapidly. Meanwhile, however, enemies 
were as work. He was beheaded in 
effigy at Pontarlier, and sentenced to 
pay a stupendous fine. " But,** says a 
biographer, ^seeing that he had neither 
money nor chattels, they had best dis- 
train for that." Sophie, too, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment 
and degradation. They laughed for 
some time at these glitterings of dis- 
tant lightning ; but the machinations 
of their persecutors prevailed. They 
heard that an arrest was to take place 
on the 15th of May. A flight was 
prepared. On the very evening both 
arranged a rendezvous near the town. 
Mirabeau went first. Scarcely had he 
struck out on the road, when news 
flew through Amsterdam that Sophie 
had been captured at the door of their 
house. He rushed . back, found her 
about to apply poison to ner lips, ap- 
pealed to her for her own life — for his 
sake — for the sake of an unborn child 
— and extorted from her a reluctant 
promise that she would at least delay 
to die. 

And in this way these unfortunate 



exiles — who had met in wretchedness, 
and lived together in sin — parted with 
affection, not to meet again for years, 
and then only when tneir love was 
ended, and bitterness had grown up 
between them. Sophie, whose parents 
wished to immure her in an asylum for 
the most abject Magdalene, was taken 
to a house of correction for women, 
where she was entered under an as* 
sumed name. Mirabeau was hurried 
to the donjon of V incennes. 

At Yincennes he inhabited a penal 
cell, — no reading, no writing, no speak- 
ing allowed ; one hour a day for exer- 
cise in the corridor ; scanty and coarse 
food ; and no solace except scrawling 
on a few scraps of paper, with a decoc- 
tion of tobacco water, the yearnings 
and anger of his mind. Could he have 
known, he might have had consolation 
in the fact that Sophie, under equal 
restraint, was writing with ink manu- 
factured from nails put in vinegar, 
fragments as passionate as those of 
the eloquent and voluptuous Heloise. 
Mirabeau was happier in his fate than 
she, for the indulgence of correspond- 
ing was given lum, and for a while 
every page he wrote was the utterance 
of an mtense emotion — less pure, per- 
haps, but not less fond, than those 
which broke Tasso's heart, longing 
vainly for his Leonora. At length, 
however, he roused himself from this 
miserable reverie, ceased to pule for 
the wife of his friend whom he had 
seduced, and employed himself in ef- 
forts to procure tteedom. Cultivating 
his mino, too, by classical study, which 
he developed by translating many 
ancient writers, and writing, among 
other things, what his father called an 
outrageous and seditious folly, on Let" 
tres de Cachets, Most of his works 
during that period are forgotten, and 
we are willing to forget — but they 
solaced bim in his seclusion. Sophie, 
meanwhile, was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, which died soon after, as well as 
their son, so that the name of Mirabeau 
threatened to become extinct. These 
were sorrows to him, but he endured 
them as all others— raging at first, and 
speedily calming, until, on the 13th of 
December, 1780, after a captivity of 
three years and a half, he once more 
waa set at liberty. Free, but defamed, 
friendless and poor, he stood in the 
world, with his intellect and bis vigour 
as his only possessions. 
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The Marquis and Marobionegs, after 
fourteen years of litigation, were now 
filling the country with mutual nlan- 
dern, and Mirabeau sousht to effect a 
reconciliation between them ; but that 
was impossible. His &ther, indeed, 
relented so far as to see him, ana 
favoured him for a while, so that per- 
haps his life might have flowed on 
smoothly, had not a last episode of his 
illHstarrea love for De Mounier*s wife 
interrupted its tranquillity. Sophie, 
imprisoned in a convent, was per- 
mitted to receive visitors, among whom 
one was so distinguished by her that 
Mirabeau*s jealousy was stirred ; and 
he wrote hotly, upbraiding her inft- 
delity. She recriminated with bitter- 
ness, and the physician of the esta- 
bUshment, desirmg to heal this rupture, 
proposed an interview. It took place 
secretly: she retired to her cell, and 
the young Count, dis^ised as a pedlar, 
was privately introduced. They met, 
— not as they had parted, with passion- 
ate embraces and vows of mutual love, 
— ^bnt with sarcasms and retorts, end- 
ing their long attachment with a quar- 
rel that left tnem both remorseful and 
afflicted. He, however, in pursuit of 
worldly plans^ had enoxxA lor the oc- 
cupation of his mind, liie Pontarlier 
edict, for the sake of his position as a 
citizen, must be reversed, and his wife, 
to secure the perpetuation of his name, 
must be restored to him. An impri- 
sonment he paid as the cost of peace 
and pardon for Sophie and himself— 
she to die by her own hand, the victim 
of her parents, of a false and base mar- 
riage, and of a passion too fiery to be 
subdued — he to continue his struggle 
with the world. His publications now 
were all eloquent, and some of them 
startled by their force and originality. 
But the ^eat earnest of his genius 
was exhibited when he appealed to the 
law of France to compel tne Countess, 
his wife, to reside witn him. Tliis trial 
came on on the 20th of March, 1783. 
Mirabeau pleaded his own cause. The 
court was crowded so that the windows 
ha<l to be burst open to prevent suffo- 
cation. Old Marignane, the wife^s 
father, was there, and from him the 
young orator extorted the most splen- 
did testimony to his power. At the 
commencement of the speech he tit- 
tered ; at the middle he bent his head ; 
at the end he hid his face and wept, 
with half the audience. Nor was tne 



fervent pleading lott upcrn the Judges. 
They decided agaiiut the Coiiiiteeei 
and ordered her fSnrthwith to return 
to her husband— a sentenoe nAtcirallj 
repudiated bv the womaa who had 
seen him satisfied and happjr with de 
Mounier*s wife. She lefuiea to com- 
ply, and her fkmily, galled by their 
defeat, revenged themselvee uy pnb- 
lifhing a libellous oorrem>oiidence of 
the Fnend of Man upon hie own eon. 
Again Mirab^u resorted to the law, 
and in the Orand Chamber of Aiz 
astonished men by the wonderM and 
overwfaehning power of his oratory. A 
third and a zourth time he epoke, and 
the last dii^lay of eloquence long rang 
in the ears of every listener. Th£ 
time he ^ost his cause : a decree of 
separation between him and hie wih 
was pronounced, aild the cold, fickle, 
selfish, but wronfled and wounded 
Countess of Mirabeau paesea out of 
our history. A last attempt to reverse 
the verdict was unsucceserol, and Mira- 
beau then gave way to every pasdon 
that swept like a simoom over the 
desert which had been made in hie heart 
Mirabeau could never have lived 
with a ffood wife ; he was too grossly 
a debaudiee. The marriaffe tie was to 
him a fiction, and when She whom it 
had bound to him was liberated from 
his authority, he deluded a young 
Dutch lady to run away with him to 
England. He went to Ix^don. mingled 
in ffood society, fkmiliarisea himself 
with our literature, criticised our man- 
ners. and,in some fragments on the state 
of France, deliberately propheded the 
Bevolution. His political works drew 
upon him the attention of many public 
men, but they were abortive fyr the 
practical object of procuring money. 
Eight months after he came to this 
country he left it^ poor and perj^zed, 
reachinff France again early in 1786. 
For a shoit while the idea of retbre- 
nient to Mirabeau Castle, there to 
dedicate himself to one monumental 
work for fame, dwelt in his mind, but 
the horieon of France was growing 
black about the heads of its oppres- 
sors; a reckless 'speculative mania — 
the f^quent forerunner of commotioiL 
disturbed the public. Nedker and 
Calonne were burving the finimges in 
obscurity and connision. and Mirabeau 
joined in agitating witia his eloquence 
the heart <n the state — so soon to be 
torn asunder by a dvil war. 
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Mirabeau, restless and yearning for 
action, visited Prussia, and spent a 
considerable period at the Court of 
Frederick the Great, writing, during 
an interval, his famous tracts on Fi- 
nance. But on this part of his history 
I do not propose to dwell. Little, in- 
deed, can be spared from his French 
career ; for his writings in Prussia, 
able as they are, little interest the 
general reader. The time, too was ap- 
proaching, when a terrific tempest was 
to burst over France, and spread the 
reflections of its power over half the 
face of Europe. 

In 1787, when Mirabeau finally re- 
turned to Paris, fiscal confusion was 
accumulating the ingredients of gene- 
ral disturbance. Through the mtri- 
cacies of the short period intervening 
between that and the imiversal out- 
breaks, it is impossible to follow him. 
Intrigues, devices of expedience, frauds, 
petty inventions to put off the evil 
day ; corruption to conceal abuse ; op- 
pression to palliate what was feeble ; 
and timidity to neutralize what was 
vigorous in the administration ; hesita- 
tion, without scruple ; indecision, with- 
out prudence ; abject baseness, com- 
binea with insolence ; and a total 
disregard of right — such were the 
means by which king and minister 
endeavoured to preserve the gorged 
and rotten government of France. For 
two years the process of demoraliza- 
tion went on ; the Parliament was 
dissolved, and pamphleteers alone could 
make themselves heard by France. 

But at length a tremendous crisis 
forced the ministers to summon to- 
gether the council of the nation. The 
States-general were assembled. Mira- 
beau, rejected by the noblesse, was 
chosen by the third estate for Aix, 
amid triumphant peals of joy from the 
people ; loud and long-lasting criesf for 
justice in the laws, and blessings on 
him if he would be the man to raise 
one voice for right and liberty in the 
congregation of the Representatives of 
France. On the 9th of April, 1789, at 
forty-one years of age, he was elected ; 
his trials were past, his victory was 
come, and the Revolution was hastened 
from that hour. 

Let us remember what was the state 
of France then. It was unrepresented, 
for the elections were controlled ; there 
was no trial by jury ; lettres de cachet 
perilled the liberty of every man ; 



feudal laws of savage tenor remained 
in operation; the prsedial serfs of 
Champagne and Nivemois were count- 
ed with cattle on the estates ; the noble 
and cleric orders paid no taxes ; the 
common people bore all state burdens ; 
general misery prevailed in the country, 
and unrivalled corruption at the court. 
The States-general met to reform all 
this, and give a constitution to France. 
What that should be no man could con- 
ceive ; Mirabeau favoured the idea of 
a limited monarchy, with popular 
representation, copied from Ihigland. 
When the Assembly met, and he 
entered, some excitement was produced, 
and Uiis was soon justified by the ora- 
tions he uttered, in proposing a name 
for their conclave. He gave, " The Re- 
presentatives of the People of France," 
and spoke twice, now amid a whirlwind 
of applause, now amid a roar of dis- 
approbation ; and his motion was out- 
voted in favour of another for " Na- 
tional Assembly," by 491 to 90. Soon 
afterwards occurred the king's arrogant 
attempt upon them ; the famous ad- 
journment to the Tennis Courts, and 
that glorious answer from the repre- 
sentatives of a people first aspiring to 
be free — that they sat there by right, 
and the bayonet alone should drive 
them out. Then Mirabeau rose at once 
to the level of that great occasion. He 
moved, that the person of each deputy 
was sacred, and that any one, be he 
who he might, who sought to try, 
condemn, or punish him for a speech 
delivered in the Assembly, was guUty 
of a capital crime. 

His speech upon that motion was 
like a peal of thunder. It was ratified 
by the assembly, and justly has it been 
remarked, that on that day absolute 
monarchy was dethroned in France. 
From this the orator went on to loftier 
argiunents ; daring even to menace the 
king with a scaffold ; defying the clergy, 
who protested against the legality of 
the votes, and leading all but the whole 
of the deputies with him, as vote after 
vote struck down the divinity of noble 
and royal right. Such a triumph awoke ' 
even his father to an appreciation of 
his genius ; for the Friend of Man, just 
then on the brink of the grave, broke 
into tears as he heard of his son's 
achievements, and solaced the last 
hours of his life by reading those tre- 
mendous orations which thrilled 
through every heart in France. Mira- 
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beau, with his manj &ulte, had not the 
vice of a yindiotive disposition. He 
pardoned all to his fjEither. and more 
than pardoned^ for he loved nim piously 
ev^n to his dying hour. But he could 
not long yield to regrets^ for on the 
funeral dav he heard what astounded 
him and all the earthy that Paris was 
in arms, that the Bastdle was stormed, 
that the Assembly had met. and the 
king was plotting to dissolve them. 
Away, back to the capital ! The pre- 
sident was drily uncoiling some lengthy 
harangue, which Mirabeau could not 
listen to at such a time. He started up^ 
interrupted the speaker, and in one brie^ 
but immortal oration, challen^^ed the 
king, bade the president tell hmL that 
his oouncillors were inhuman, ana that 
the blood and flames of St. Bartho- 
lomew were ushered in amid riot and 
corruption such as he and they ex- 
hibited infamously to the world. 
Deafening plaudits rang through the 
hall ; and a deputation was just leav- 
ing for the palace when they learned 
that the king was coming alone to con- 
sult with them. Theyreceived him with 
fiilence. He conciliated them by pro- 
fessions; and they escorted him witli 
vivas back to the Tuileries. 

Inheriting from his fEither the title 
of Marquis, Mirabeau refused to adopt 
it, since to that of Count was now 
attached a more splendid renown. 
Little of the family wealth remained, 
for economy and philanthropy had dis- 
sipated it under the presidence of the 
Friend of Man. But the resources of 
the deputy of Aix were not in lands ; 
thejjr were in his eloquence, which now, 
while the twilight of the Bevolution 
was clearing into its phenomenal and 
brilliant dawn, ifon for him hourly 
new enemies antd new applause. Poems 
and flowers were showered upon his 
carriage ; a jperpetual tumult raged in 
the streets or Paris ; and, awakened to 
the hope of better times, all Fnmce was 
excited to acts of licence and daring. 
A Jacquerie, by the flgtmished peasan- 
try, swept awav the feudal cn&teaus, 
and spread the feudal parchments into 
drums to animate the people to arms ; 
the nobles in the capital laid down, by 
scores in one dav,^their immem^riifl 
privileges ; the cler^ resigned their 
tithes; the king yielded mrge frag- 
ments of his prerogative ; a dediaration 
of tolerance in religious matters was 
made ; and amid all this, Mirabeau, 



though with the elements of a ; 
tunate revolution gathering, like th 
derbolts in his handy oommitted 
unhappy error of saneiioninff an al 
liite veto for Louis Seusa. Sj tibis 
made tranquillity impoasibla, Ba 
ruptcy was darkfiming over France, \ 
the income tax which, he aided to ca 
only'diecked the downward course 
the state. A new impost gave the ] 
pie no bread, and a fiunished nation ^ 
not to be pacified by recondite der 
of finance. Whatever the count desii 
whether to dethrone Louis, as s< 
historians pretend, and raiM the J> 
of Orleans in his place ; or to mi 
the principles of toe British const 
tion in France; he probably oi 
estimated his own capadly, Pov 
ful enough he was to excite a rev< 
tion, but not to shape its course. ] 
by aUyiog himself with Lafayette 
he check the movement, or chasten 
hopes of those who impelled it forwi 
Far better was his oratory eimplo, 
in that reform of the church, wli 
reclaimed to France millions she 1 
been deprived at, and sought to sp 
religion the scandal that called impi 
into beiiu^. 

To follow closely the career of 1 
great man in the Ma^onal Assemi 
where, many as the speakers and de 
irs were, he was ihe only aratarjwo 
be to sketch a history of the Bev< 
tion, which it is not in our purpose to 
It is enough to note that» during 
portentous debates which echoed 
over Europe for years, he led the pa 
of freedom ; and was distinguished 
philippic after philippic dazzling w 
its bea uty, and overwhelming with 
force. When he rose everv math ^ 
held ; he began quietly, slightly ate 
ing, and sp^tking in a low tone, 1 
by degrees rose to t^ height of 
argumen^ threw back his head, opei 
his broaa chest, dilated bis noati 
and, with lustrous eyes and ears 
gesture, poured out in fiill, melliflu* 
tones, tnat exulting and abounding i 
qifence which generally callecT 
cneers that shook the roof of the . 
sembly HalL It was to thia^ rat! 
than to his wisdom, that the senat 
bowed, when they elected him in '. 
bruaiy, 1791, their president, 

Mirabeau was at the helm. 1 
Bi^volution was pursuing its ecoeni 
but irresistible course. Qrisi i 
bloody maxims had fenned the bi 
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ment of the French law ; and, in trans- 
muting these into the principles of a 
liberal and pious code, a work of de- 
molition was needed. To illxuninate 
and beautify for enlightenment and 
peace a country so long clouded and 
disfigured by tyranny, all her talents 
and her yiitues were required. But 
the rule of the Bourbons was not au- 
spicious to the growth of either ; and in 
a stat^ where to assert the supremacy 
of right over royalty was held as sacri- 
lege of the most impious kind, little 
could be hoped from the spontaneous 
springing up of great quahties in the 
people. They hsSi been driven mad by 
oppression, and madly they retaliated 
on their oppressors. Mirabeau found 
that, where he had desired to renew 
on the altars of libertv her sacred and 
benignant fires, he had kindled the 
flames of a volcanic revolution. From 
his Pisgah im the tribune he contem- 
plated the prospect of a free, moral, 
flourishing, and happy France, re- 
claimed from famine, slavery, and ruin, 
by the wise counsels of a philosophic 
moderation. But when that tremen- 
dous convulsion and visitation began, 
and the country shook as with the pre- 
cursors of an earthquake which thi^t- 
ened to rock the whole continent from 
side to side, he shuddered and sfirunk 
from the catastrophe his own genius 
had aided to precipitate. 

It is at this point that historians 
take different sides by the tomb of 
Mirabeau. Some drape his urn to 
preserve it from the shadow of obloquy, 
and claim for his ashes that reverence 
which is paid to the memory of incoi> 
niptible virtue. Some rake from his 
dust an example of sordid infamy, 
second only to the shame of Monk. 
The occasion was great, and the cause 
of suspicion is not light or frivolous. 
One May evening, when he had been 
terrified by the thunders his own pas- 
sionate appeals to France had aided 
to evoke, he rode out of Paris west- 
ward, pretending to visit a country 
house at Clavecey. When out of 
observation, he changed his route, and 
took the road to ^. Cloud, lliere, 
conveniently enough, a person was 
waiting at a private entrance to hold 
his horse, and he was admitted into a 
garden. Its surface sloped up and 
down into beautiful flowery knolls, with 
one of superior elevation in the centre. 
On that stood Marie Antoinette, and 



on neighbouring turfy swells were 
several maids-in-waiting. Mirabeau ad- 
vanced towards the imperial beauty,*— 
her enem^, the enemy of her husband. 
She received him courteously ; they 
conversed ; he kissed her hand at 
parting, and he said to her, " Madame, 
the monarchy is saved /" 

This has ffiven the question to 
history — ^whether Mirabeau was ho- 
nourably persuaded to check the course 
of the storm ; or whether he was 
bribed. There is no direct evidence to 
convict, and certainly there is none to 
clear him. Biographers have suggested 
the chivalric submission of his ne-aH 
to the queenly beauty : but, by saving 
him from the character of a knave they 
would degrade him to that of a fool 
— ^as a fooFs chivalry it would certainly 
have been to betray France for the 
smile of any woman. Into the conflict 
on this point however, we cannot 
digress, and shall only say that there 
was a suspicious air over the whole 
transaction, and that not one act of his 
life — to his wife — ^to his friends — to his 
country, stamps him with the dignity 
of a man whose reputation is too 
bright for the breath of aspersion. 

Not even to Madame de Nehra— the 
Dutch lady he abducted from her 
home — was he faithful. He discarded 
her to intrigue with a low, profligate 
woman, the wife of his printer ; and 
thus, step by step, he descended from 
an immoral commencement to the 
basest debauchery. In all other appe- 
tites, however, ids moderation was 
remarkable, since he ate little, drank 
lightly, was simply clothed, and loved 
nothing to excess except flowers. Yain 
he was, but not with tne usual vanity 
of men — of his stature and his title, 
instead of his genius. But he knew 
his ugliness, and was Jocular upon it. 
A lady wrote to him tor his port»:ait ; 
^ Imagine, madam," he replied, '* a 
tiger, marked with the small-pox, and 
vou have it.'* Still, he prided especially 
himself upon his incorruptibility, 
doubtful as it was, though he justified, 
and fairly, the acceptance of sums for 
his expenses. ^ 1 am sold, but not 
paid," said the courtier Bivarol ; " I am 
paid, but not sold," said Mirabeau. 

Many anecdotes might be related c^ 
him ; but now, when he seemed in 
the perihelion of his career, his life 
was within six weeks of its close. 
He bought a villa and a garden at 
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Arquentil, where he pkuned a little 
Eden for hin ploaHure, and then he ' 
Abandoned himself to every grom pa«- 
sion of hin nature. If he had not, 
which I am not nure of, sold himself to 
the court, he ha^l pandered away the 
last relic of self-respect, and when 
ho spoke to the Assembly that the 
monarchy should be saved, it was no 
Ioniser with the authority of a patriot 
calling up a people to lil)erty. His 
moral strength began to fail, so his 
bodily functions also began to be 
weary. Iy>ng afflicted by many dis- 
eases, he decayed rapidly as the spring 
of 1701 went on, and by an imprudent 
excess accelerated his end. 

On Monday the 28th of March be 
proceeded towards the Assembly to 
deliver an elaborate oration on mines. 
On the way he was forced to rest at 
the house of a friend ; he uttered the 
speech and staggered from the tribune. 
On the 1st of April he lay on his 
death-bed ; suffered the most rending 
pangs ; fell into an asphyxia, and only 
woke to hear some cannon firing in 
the distance. Quietly he said— ^ Are 
those already the Achilles* funeral 7 ** 
And oi>ening his eves, and looking up- 
wards, ho breatheu away his life, leav- 
ing a face as with a dream upon it. 

All Paris wore mourning for his 
d<!ath, even the king-and-court party. 
But a strong rumour went out that 
he was poisoned. An examination of 
the body could not be refuse^l. Forty- 
four medical men attended the au- 
topsv ; they offtciall v reported that his 
dcatn was natural^ nut many of them 
afterwards expressed their conviction 
that he was poisoned. Two of them 
said so while the stomach was before 
them ; but they were warned bv their 
master. Professor Bue, who whispered 
to tlicm — ** lie was 7U>t poi$onea, lie 
cdnnot be poUoned. UruUrstand that, 
imprudens I WouiU you have them d/e- 
vour the Kinf/, the Queen^ the AeeemUy, 
and all of u$V* It is enough to add, 
that to our own knowledge the living 
representatives of Mirabean, believe 
he woe murdered, which is a circum- 
stance very significant. But, murdered 
or not, the capital gave him splendid 
obs($quies, arui the remains of Mira- 
beau were laid in the church of tit. 
(icneviftvo, by the side of those of 
J^emsirtes, amid the sobs of an assem- 
bled population. 

Mirabeau was a (lolitician of com- 



manding capacity ; he counted and 
combined the forces of the nation to 
draw them up against the old fkbric 
of corrupted tyranny which he dedred 
to overthrow. But he did not eetimate 
well the power he evoked, and was 
terrified by the suooesi of his aohiere- 
ments. He was the greatest orator 
of his age and conntry ; he wrote with 
eloquence, but on Um snbfeets above 
the topics of the pamphleteer; and, 
leaving ont of view the dubious epi- 
sode of his connection with the courL 
mav be honoured as one who labourea 
well for the liberties of France. As 
a man, he was partly to be loved, but 
much to be despised. Patient with 
his fkther, who was inhuman to him. 
he was generous to his friends, ana 
not impUcable to his enemies. The 
worst phase of his character is that 
which related him to the female sex. 
He found little virtue in his own wife, 
and little respected it in the wives 
of others. Poisoned moralljr hy an 
education the most pernicious, he 
never experienced the delighting se- 
renities of home, or the spraoeftil 
charms of social life. It fi little 
surprising, therefore, that he lisd his 
mimt ignoble passions, and res(»rted, 
when die common sources of happi- 
ness were closed affainst him. to plea- 
sures of a baser iclnd. Wnether it 
is our disposition to mollify on this 
account our judgment of Mirabean as 
a man, certainly we cannot admire 
him for the moral virtue of his nature, 
though we may allot to him a station 
of superior glory among the master- 
spirits of the French revolution. 

The common reproach of what we 
may term scholastic historv derogates 
nothing from the lustre of this inan^s 
name. They who justify the excesses 
of despotism may be exjpected to de- 
nounce the leaders of a liberal revolt. 
Mirabeau assailed the king, and he 
may l)e called a rebel ; he assailed the 
church, and he mav be caUed an ac- 
complice in spoliation; but it is not 
from those who applaud the crime of 
power that posterity will accept judg- 
ment on the struggles of Hberty. If 
the Revolution which he encouraged 
was the dissolution of a corrupt so- 
ciety, the tyranny it overthrew was a 
disrui>ture of fivetj relation between 
man and man. Histor^^ tfaerefbre, 
will preserve a memorial ot ICiiafaeaa*s 
infringements of the fi»t social law ; 
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but it will n*bt impute to him as infamy 
that from his eloquence arose the de- 
fence, the consolation, and the revenge 
of France against a confederated fraud, 
against a standing conspiracy of op- 
pressors, against a profane and impious 
usurpation of authority, by men whose 
names are remembered only as words 
of malediction in the language of the 
country they abused, insuked and be- 
trayed. 



JOHN STEELING. 

A HAN who, so shortly after his death, 
was privileged with two biographers, 
and these biographers Archdeacon 
Hare and Thomas Carlyle, certainly 
demands a few pages of a work de- 
voted chiefly to cotemporary bio- 
graphical literature. Such a man is 
John Sterling, who was bom in the 
year 1806, on the 20th day of July, at 
Kaimes Castle, in Scotland. His father, 
Edward Sterling, was a man of cele- 
brity like himseff, being for many years 
the chief editor of the Times news- 
paper. Edward Sterling was a soldier 
in his youth, but at the time we speak 
of had retired from the army on half 
pay, and now occupied himself prin- 
cipally in the cultivation of a small 
farm, which was attached to "the 
dilapidated baronial residence which 
he rented," in the isle of Bute. Of a 
remarkably active and energetic nature, 
he possessed all the attributes which 
are essential to the formation of a good 
journalist ; and wearied, with agricul- 
ture as he had been with arms, he 
resolved, in 1811, to make his entrance 
into the world of literature, and did 
so by the publication of a pamphlet on 
" Military Eeform." Previous to this 
event, however, — his farm in Scotland 
by no means having prospered — he had 
removed to another residence, this 
time in Wales — " an eligible cottage," 
says Carlyle, " without mrm attached, 
in the pleasant little village of Llan- 
bethian, close byCowbridge, in Glar 
morganshire." While here, he became 
adjutant to the Glamorganshire Mi- 
litia, and it was while here, too, — the 
success of his pamphlet having urged 
him to new efforts with the pen — that 
he wrote, imder the signature of Vetus, 
his celebrated letters to the Times. In 
the5;e letters he treated in a masterly 
and able manner of the principal events 



and questions of the day, of the war 
then raging, and of Wellington and 
Peel, 'fiiis correspondence— which, as 
far as Sterling was concerned, was 
entirely gratuitous and voluntary — 
excited a great deal of attention, and 
led ultimately to his closer connection 
with the 7Hm€s, upon which journal, 
from that time till 1840, in which year 
he finally retired into private life, he 
continued to be importantly and active- 
ly engaged. He was " an impetuous 
man, full of real energy, and immensely 
conscious of the same ; who transacted 
everything, not with the minimum of 
fuss and noise, but with the maximum; 
a very Captain Whirlwind," says Car- 
lyle. But he was also one of the most 
remarkable of literary improvisateurs, 
able to seize instantly, and to treat 
with an astoQishing degree of ability 
and power, the salient points of any 
question whatsoever. He often changed 
his opinions respecting men, but only 
respecting such as were of doubtful or 
of secondary worth, — whom it is very 
difficult to judge effectively, and who 
are always changing, mutable, and un- 
stable. To men of incontestible worth 
he remained constantly attached, how- 
ever much their opinions might oppose 
his own ; and he always supported 
Wellington and Peel. Carlyle has 
given a letter, which was written by 
Sir Robert, at the close of his first 
administration, to Edward Sterling, 
thanking him for the disinterested sup- 
port which he had given to his govern- 
ment, with the reply of the latter. 
This correspondence was alike honour- 
able to both parties, — to the journalist^ 
who had never seen the man to whose 
defence he was devoted, and to the 
minister who had never seen the jour- 
nalist who had defended his adminis- 
tration with so much vigour. To his 
constant and immutable admiration of 
the two personages we have named, 
Edward Sterling added a hatred, 
equally immutable and constant, of the 
Insh liberator ; and Wellington, Peel, 
and O'Connell were among the men 
whom he ever honoured by regarding 
invariably either with dislike or attach- 
ment. Such was Edward Sterling, 
the famous " Thunderer " of the Times, 
and the father of the subject of our 
memoir. 

John Sterling, the celebrated son of 
the foregoing, passed the first three 
years and a half of his life in Scotland, 
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" on that wild*wooded, rocky coast, 
with its gnarled mountains, and green 
silent v^eys, with its seething rain- 
storms, and many sounding seas," but 
he did not preserve many recollections 
of its scenery, nor yet^ indeed, of that 
of the Celtic lana in which were 
passed the succeeding four and half 
years of his being ; and the few im- 
pressions which he did retain thereof 
Degan only to take root when dwelling 
amid the red brick houses of the gay 
city of Paris, whither his father re- 
moved with his family in 1814. He 
had not been there long, however, 
before an unexpected and unforetold 
event, namely, the return of Napoleon 
from Elba — threw Europe again into 
confusion, and forced hun, with full 
many a thousand others, to quit the soil 
of France, and take up his abode in a 
region of less change and of more 
peace. 

He fixed himself this time, with his 
family, in London, and for his own part 
never again removed therefrom. His 
family had been numerous, but death 
before long left him but two children, 
— John and another boy, whose name 
was Anthony, and who ultimately em- 
braced the military profession. Five 
times within six years had John to 
follow the coffins of his brothers, three 
of whom even died within one twelve 
months, making upon his mind im- 
pressions which were never afterwards 
effaced, and teaching him sorrow at an 
early age. As for his school education, 
it was carried on just how it happened, 
in the midst of these repeated changes 
and bereavements. No child ever 
changed schoolmasters so often as John 
Sterling. He went from Cowbridge to 
Paris, from Paris to Blackheath, from 
Blackheath to Greenwich, from Green- 
wich to Glasgow, and from thence to 
Cambridge, passing incessantly from 
under the direction of one professor to 
that of another. It was said of him at 
that time that nothing would be stable 
in his life, and we find him afterwards 
going from London to Bordeaux, from 
Bordeaux to Madeira, from Madeira to 
Naples, and then wandering through 
and searching all the comers of old 
England for a spot in which he could 
manage to taste of peace, and to win 
health. Even in infancy, the adven- 
turous and excitable spirit which he 
inherited from his father, compelled 
him to be constantly changing his resi- 



dence and his preceptors. 'His spirit 
was as mobile as his me : it was a spirit 
rapid, prompt, and fifteile, having many 
of Edward Sterling's ^ impetaous, ex- 
plosive," and improvising qualities^ but 
unable to allow the slow and heavy 
labours of thought to concentrate its 
forces of imagination. His sentiments 
and feelings were equally rapid, gene- 
rous, and energeticy but wil^ut great 
depth. He was a man of much talent 
and amiability, but lacking much in 
strength and force of character. A 
certain nomadism seemed to envelop 
his whole life, to direct it and fashion 
it as it pleased. Even his studies, 
brilliant as they undoubtedly were, 
were wanting infinitely in method. 
unity, and discipline. ^ He never, 
says Archdeacon Hare, who was one of 
his tutors at Cambridge, " was a scholar 
in the true sense of the word ; he was 
neither an archaeologist, nor a philo- 
logist, nor by any means what is called 
' learned,' " but he made up for at any 
rate some of these defects by a lively 
and intelligent comprehension of the 
ancients. He possessed in a great de- 
gree the sentiment of the antique life, 
and he reproduced it in some of his 
writings with grace and elegance. 
Certain of his essays, Cydon, the Zycian 
Painted, for example, have a remark- 
ably fresh and agreeable classical turo, 
but they want the robust health of 
antique life — a want in which we per^ 
ceive the effect of the noise and bustle 
of contemporary existence which in- 
vaded so much more than necessary 
the life of Sterling. 

He was eighteen vears of a^e when 
he was sent to Cambridge, and Carlyle 
says of him at this period, ^ In Ids 
ever-changing course, from Beece at 
Cowbridge, to Trollope in Christ's, 
which was passed so nomadically 
imder ferules of various colour, the 
boy had, on the whole, snatched suc- 
cessfully a fair share of what was going. 
Competent skill in construing LatinTi 
think also, an elementary knowledge of 
Greek ; add cyphering to a small ex- 
tent; Euclid, perhaps, in a rather 
imagina^ condition ; a swift^ but not 
very legible or handsome penmanship^ 
and the copious, prompt habit of em* 
ployins it in all manner of imoonscioiis 
English prose composition, or even, 
occasionally, in verse itself This, or 
something like this, he had gained from 
his gramnuu>fichool8^— this, or some- 
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thing like this, b ih% most of what they 
offer to the poor young souls in general 
in these indigent times. The express 
schoolmaster is not equal to much at 
present, while the unexpress, for good 
or for evil, is so busy with a poor httle 
fellow ! Other descriptions of school- 
ing had been infinitely more productive 
for our young friend than the gerund- 
grinding one ! A ronicious reader, I 
believe, he all along was ; had read the 
whole ' Edinburgh Beview,' in those 
boyish years ; and out of the circu- 
lating libraries one knows not what 
cartloads ; wading, like Ulysses to his 
palace, through infinite dung. A vorsr 
cious observer and participator in all 
things, he likewise all along was ; and 
had his sights, and reflections, and sor- 
rows, and adventures, from Kaimes 
Castle onward. Puer loruB *pet, as the 
school albums say, — a boy of whom 
much may be hoped ? Surely, in many 
senses, yes. A frank veracity is in 
him ; truth and courage, as the basis of 
all ; and of wild gifts and graces, there 
is abundance. I figure him a brilliant, 
swift, voluble, affectionate, and pleasant 
creature ; out of whom, if it were not 
that symptoms of delicate health al*- 
ready show themselves, much might be 
made. Promotions, at least, especially 
in this country and epoch of Parlia- 
ments, are surely very possible for such 
a one ! " 

He continued at Cambridge for about 
two years, and while there he became 
the chief of the " Union," a famous 
debating club, in which Sterling and 
his companions handled pretty freely 
the political and ecclesiastical questions 
of the day, so that he had already 
breathed largely, when he quitted the 
University in 1827, of the atmosphere 
of that liberalism, which was at that 
time the reigning spirit, not only at 
Cambridge, but sOl over Europe and 
the world. 

Handsome in his person ; impulsive, 
generous, energetic, in his nature ; pos- 
sessing, if not genius, at least much 
talent, and an ardent, enthusiastic, 
liberal in his political sentiments, — 
such was Sterling when he bade fare- 
well to Cambridge. He was just twen- 
ty-one years of age, and free to enter 
upon any career whatever. What sort 
of choice will he decide on making ? 

There is no problem in these days 
in ore difficult to solve, than that of 
chosing a fit and proper life-profession, 



especially for individuals of such a oast 
of character as Sterling*s. How shall 
we choose a profession and a calling, 
when we are convinced that we have 
duties to fulfil in life, but know not 
exactly what they are, or, when we are 
doubtful whether there are such things 
as duties and obli^tions, — questions, 
which are put to himself when about 
to enter life, by every serious young 
man ? SterUng felt this keenly at the 
time we speak of, when he found him- 
self &ce U) face with the necessity for 
choosing a profession. Neither the law 
nor medicine suited his disposition, and 
trade and commerce required regular 
and sedentary habits, while Sterling 
possessed neither, and had, moreover, 
a faidt which is that of many others — 
he could not by any possibility, be kept 
calm and qidet. Besides, a feeble and 
delicate constitution, already touched 
by consumption, prevented him accept- 
ing occupations of too regular a nature^ 
In such a situation there were three wayB 
open to him : either he must plimge into 
a sea of pleasure, and run the feverish 
and a^tated course of a modem Epi- 
curian ; or he must throw himself head- 
long into public life — political affairs, 
pamaments, and diplomacy,- or else 
enter upon the career which is more ar- 
duous, more stormy, and more agitated, 
than any other, namely, that of litera- 
ture. Sterling, after having made some 
vain attempts to obtain a diplomatic 
appointment, and after having become, 
for a time, the secretary, at a salary of 
;£300 per annum, of a joint-stock com- 
pany, set on foot by Mr. John Craw- 
ford, the well-known orientalist, and 
having thereby wearied himself with 
commerce, — chose the latter, and began 
his novel of " Arthur Coningsby," which 
was not, however, published tUl 1832, 
when its author had made himself a 
tolerably good name in the world of 
letters. 

His first appearance in print was 
made in the columns of the ^ Athenae- 
um ;*' which journal at that time had 
only just been started by Mr. J. S. 
Buckmgham. To its conductors he was 
introduced by some mutual friends ; 
and he contributed to it a variety of 
historical articles, together with some 
little allegorical compositions, which, 
if the age of their author, who was but 
two-and-twenty when he wrote them, 
be considered, will be allowed to be 
remarkable. ** First firdts," Carlyle 
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calls them. " by a young man of twentv- 
two ; crude, imperfect, yet singularly 
beautiful and attractive ; whicn will 
testify still what high literary promise 
there lay in him." Shortly after, we 
find him purchasing the proprietorship 
of the " Athemeum, and working there- 
upon laboriously, in conjunction with 
his friend and college companion, Mr. 
(now Professor) Frederic Maurice, aa 
its editor. In the course of a few 
years, however, it passed out of his 
hands, and all connection between it 
and Sterling ceased. Carlyle says of 
his connection with this journal, — " For 
the present, it brought him into the 
thick of London literature, especially of 
young London literature and specula- 
tion ; in which turbid exciting element 
he swam and revelled, nothing loth, 
for certain months longer — a period 
short of two years in all. He had 
lodgings in Begent Street : his father's 
house, now a flourishing and stirring 
establishment, in South Flace, Knighti^ 
bridge, where, under the warmth of 
increasing revenue and success, miscel- 
laneous cheerful socialities, and abun- 
dant speculations, cldefly political, 
(not John's kind, but that of the 
*' Times" newspaper, and the clubs), 
were rife, he coula visit daily, and yet 
be master of his own studies and pur- 
suits: — Maurice, Trench, John Mill, 
Charles BuUer: these, and some few 
others, among a wide circle of a transi- 
tory phantasmal character, whom he 
speedily forgot, and cared not to re- 
member, were much about him : with 
these, he in all ways employed and dis- 
ported himself— a first favourite with 
them all ! — no pleasanter companion, I 
suppose, had any of them : — so frank, 
open, guileless, fearless, a brother to 
all worthy souls whatsoever. Come 
when you mieht, here is he, open- 
hearted, rich m cheerful fancies, in 
grave logic, in all kinds of bright ac- 
tivity. If, perceptibly or imperceptibly, 
there is a touch of ostentation about 
him, blame it not ; it is so innocent, so 
good, and child-like. He is still fonder 
of jingling publicly, and spreading on 
the table, your big purse of opulence 
than his own." Open, cordial, gene- 
rous, and much inclined to be enchanted 
with the present: — such was Sterling 
at this epoch. To these qualities, he 
added a singular activity, an immense 
ardour for work, and yet, also, an in- 
satiable desire for change. He ran 



about, here and there, with the vc 
of a railway engine ; now mah] 
the lakes of Cumberlaad, to pay t 
to Wordsworth ; now to Hiphgi 
see Coleridffe ; then to Parui^ t 
with the cusciples of Saint S 
whose school was just then fon 
and then returning to London to 
an article, for example, on ] 
Kemble, whom he knew, an< 
whom he cherished an admij 
which bordered upon sometlmu 
derer, — or to chat with his r 
respecting electoral reform, g< 
liberalism, the hopes of hmnanilr 
the approaching extinction and 
hilation of superstition. Oarlyk 
tinues, respecting his acquaintai 
this period, short^ after the passa 
just Quoted, — ^"An extensive very 
gated circle of connections was to: 
round him. Besides his ' Athen 
work, and evenings in Begent i 
and elsewhere, he makes visits to 
try houses — the Bullers', and oi 
converses with established gentl 
with honourable women not a 
is gay, and welcome with the yoi 
his own age ; knows also reli 
witty, and other distimruished 1 
and U admiringly kno^ by it 
more especially by one Susannat 
ton, a stately, blooming, blaci 
young woman, attractive enou| 
form and character, full of say 
ness, of indolent sense and enSiui 
about Sterling's own age, if not a 
older." Of uiis daughter of Be 
Barton we shall hear again direct 
If ever Sterling was happy, it i; 
this time ; but two circumstanoei 
happened, and concluded in a 
and impressive manner, this deli| 
period of youth and radicalism, 
allude to his intimacy with Cole 
and the expedition of General To: 
With the former, Sterli^ began 
this time to be in the habit of vi 
often. Coleridge was then living 
a philosopher retired from the i 
at Highate-hilL with the Oilman 
pouring forth his oracles into th* 
of a band of young and eager list 
His conversations were celel 
through all England ; and, if vn 
judge from certain specimens, 
well deserved t^eir reputation, 
were remarkable in many point 
more especially for exhibiting, 
}ntth degree, the phenomeno; 
which psychologists hare givei 
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name of ^ The Association of Ideas." 
A most remarkable man was Cole 
ridge, — a man who has not as yet 
been jndged of properly, — ^and one 
who seemed to have possessed, in a 
greater degree than any other in- 
dividnal living in England, the senti- 
ment of the snpematiural ! With him, 
everything tended towards the invisi- 
ble ; and in spite of his metaphysics 
and his philosophical studies, there was 
nothing about him of the rationalist, 
while his logic hindered more than it 
aided him. One of Coleridge*s mis- 
fortunes, was that of having wished to 
be a metaphysician. Logic, dialectics, 
and the other talismans of philosophy, 
enchanted and spell-boima him, en- 
chained his talents, and rendered 
powerless his wings, to a far greater 
degree than the feital habit of devour- 
ing opium, which he had contracted at 
the tune we speak of. A singular mS- 
2a9i^ indeed, was Coleridge ; possessing 
a noble soul, a lofty inteUect^ together 
▼ith a sad-enough-made character. He 
was aware, however, of his own moral 
infirmities, and, when not intoxicated 
by his own eloquent discourse, he 
scrupled not to avow them to his 
hearers. Carlyle quotes a saying of 
liis which shows us this, and gives us 
at the same time a most sorrowful im- 

Ipression : " Ah ! your tea is very cold, 
Mr. Coleridge " said his hostess, Mrs. 
Gilman, to him, in Carlyle*s hearing 
once. " It is better than I deserve I" 
▼as the reply; — ^"it is better than I 
deserve ! " 
At this epoch, Coleridge was no 
longer the radical of former days — 
(the dreamer and Utopian inventor of 
tontisocracy : — all this had long been 
laid on one side, and he had now fallen 
into almost the opposite extreme. He 
I ▼as now entirely disembarrassed of his 
scepticism, and " he possessed alone, or 
nearly alone, in England," says Car- 
lyle, "the secret of believing by the 
I leason that which the understanding 
I haA rejected as unbelievable. He could 
B still, after Voltaire and Hume had 
' made all their eflPbrts to abate his cou- 

Iiage, stand. up and proclaim himself an 
orthodox Christian, and say to the 
Church of England ^EOo perpetua. He 
was a sublime man, and one who, alone 
»in these gloomy days, had saved the 
spiritual crown of his humanity ; who 
had been able to escape the revolution- 
ary deluge and the floods of material- 
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and to preserve his belief in 
Crod, in liberty, and immortality. The 
practical int^gences of ^e world 
cared little for him, and looked upon 
him with disdain as a metaphysiGal 
dreamer; but, to l^e minds oi the 
voung genera^on rising up, Coleric^ 
had a character sublime, and he ap- 
peared to them as a sort of magidan, 
wrapped round with mystery and enig- 
mas.** 

It was near such a man, then, that 
Sterling came to pass long hours; 
listening with eager enthusiasm to his 
revelations of the spiritual world, and 
his striking views and original thoughts 
on men and things, and venturing now 
and then to offer some timid observa- 
tion or objection ; — ^a difficult thing to 
do, however, seeing that Coleiidge, out 
of every I three hours' conversation, 
would talk two hours and three quar- 
ters ! The effect of Sterling's intimacv 
with such a man may be conceivea. 
Strange and novel doubts came rapidly 
to fillms miud ; and his fiuth in radi- 
calism and the approaching happiness 
of the human race, began to waver. 

Sterling had acquaintances of all 
kiuds; and, fresh trom the mystical 
discourse of Coleridge, would often visit 
the Spanish general Torrijos, to con- 
verse with >iim respecting revolutions 
and constitutions, and to meet the 
members of the strange circle which 
was gathered round the general The 
present generation remembers little of 
Torrijos ; and in twenty years, perhaps, 
many of the celebrated men with whom 
we are to-day brought into close contact 
will be equally forgotten. Torrijos, how- 
ever, deserves to be remembered for 
his misfortunes, and for the lesson 
which his fate may teach to all young 
ardent ultrardemocrats, and which it 
taught to Sterling. 

!£i.ther more than twenty years ago, 
the streets of London were often pro- 
menaded by sombre personages, of 
tragic look and mien, and olive com- 
plexions, who wore the Spanish cloak 
or Tn3.Titil1fi^ and were in all ways to be 
distinguished from the majority of the 
individuals who composed the London 
crowds. They were a multitude of 
Spaniards, exiled by Trocadero ; a 
wave of that vast multitude of exiles, 
which at one tune or another has 
landed upon the soil of England, 
many dethroned monarchs, ruined 
statesmen, and vanquished partizans ; 
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motiilxsrH of the elder and of the 8[)aniHh 
}i')ijHc of BourboiiHy of the family of 
( )rii):LiiH, and of that of Bonapai-to ; witli 
AiistHan niinUtcrH, HuhgaMau refu- 
gucri) PolUh goneralA, revblutionarv 
ItalianH, and French MociuliHtM ; wltii 
a^>8olutiAt8, conHtitutioilaliAtfl, and rc- 
TolutiouiHtH, and members hf all the 
partitjH of all the civilized nationn of 
the (sarth I 'J'orriJoH \ftLH the chief of 
th(;H«; unfortiinatcH. To hini they 
looked for Huccrnirn, and for the Jiro- 
ciiral of Ronio kind of etii ploy men t, 
such an the teaching of the SpaniHh 
langu;iffe it) memlKirH of KngliHh ftinii- 
licH. Sterling mot him iirrtt at the 
houHo of hiH friend, Bernard Barton, 
and ^ari captivated by him instantly. 
Indeed, the chivalrouH inHtinctn, and 
tiie proud and Iiaughty jK^liteneHH of 
tlie HpaniardH. are qualiticH wtiich rearl- 
ily gain tlie lioartH 6f KngliHhmon in 
all luMtanceH ; ami, if we imagine added 
to thoHe, ttie other and nobler attri- 
\mUiH of 'J'orriioH, we Hiiail not wonder 
ihat lie took uy Atonn the young and 
warm heart of John KUsrling. At thin 
et>och,Tori*iioH hwl hut one fixed idtsa ; 
that of fintifing money, buying annn, 
gatliering round him all tne Snaninli 
cxiliiH and young KngliHh li}>eram who 
were favourable to the ex][>edition, and 
making with thoHe a doBcent u)>on the 
HhoreH of Bpain. lie wan c(;rt;iin of 
HwnoASHH ! and no objection wiiich one 
could niake to him would he adndt U> 
Ixs valid. Jfo had thin great fault, in 
(^>mmon with all exilcH, he ljeliove<l 
tliat in hiH native country time had 
Htf^od Htill Kince ho harl been lianiahed 
therefrom, and that almost erery 
SpatiiHh heart waH Ijeating in uniRon 
with hiH nwiis Jt in ho with all exiien I 
] Lanpy for them, if th(;y And out not 
their miHtake ! 

Su<;h however, wan the one dream 
of (Jlenenil TorrijoH, lie would op(;n, 
he Haid, a Huimcri))tion ; all tiie young 
Knglinh lii)enilH would rally round 
him, and the dfiHtru'^tion of the Hpa- 
ninh monarchy would be immediat(;ly 
accomnliHhed. Sioriing cntereii into 
hiH Hcneme with all the ardour and 
enthu^iaHm of hiH luiture, and longed 
for the meann of putting it into 
execution. 

tn the moaiitijne, there arrived 
from the Kant Indian anny a young 
lieul^iuant, IriHh }>y birth, and a cou- 
Hin of Jolin St<:rling*n, named Iir)lM}rt 
iioyd. lie liad received an outrage 



df some kind ot* atiother in tlie Anny, 
and had therefore abandoned the miu- 
tary profeHHion in dlHgust. He WM 
maHtcr of about JA.odo in readv 
monev, and with thu it wm m 
intention to RCt out, with a Uw fMenda 
for the rhiU^jimeB, " there/* sa^ Ckiv 
lyle, "to onacardut to aduevli. mt 
cdii^hefft of thd folded ileeee.*^ BiW' 
ling sppodilt demouBirated io hii 
cou/Hh that the taking of TrbV WSttld 
be a far Jjreferablb enterpriee, uid 
induced him. to rink the whole of nil 
fortune iii the ehtorprlHo of Tortydi 
and hifl companions. A ahi^ wai 
therefore purehaslxl, together wiil) 
armn, and fitted out, imd Stir' 
who was to accohipany the expieNli^ 
went to take leave of all hie frife 
leaving Mins Suua&nah Barton till tht 
laflt. Jler tnrh did come, ho^efef 
and Carlyle thuB relates the tui 
which hang* thereby. — *"Yoti ah 
going then ib Spain ' (it ia MiM Bar 
trm who in Rpeaking), 'to rotlgn i\ 
aniid the ntonuB of war and Mriloui 
influrrection ; and with that weal 
heftlth of yours. And we shall netHi 
see you again I ' Miss Bartoiii witl 
all her gaiety golio, her dimpling soft 
ncHS became liquid sorrow, her mniica 
ringing yoIco one wail of woe, * BuTf 
intf> tears ;* so I have it on anthdrity 
here was one possibility about to 1m 
strangled that made unexpected noise 
Hterling^s interview ended in the oflbi 
of his hand, and the acceptance of it 
any sacrifice to get rid or this hortii 
HpaniHli buHincHH, and to eave ih( 
health and life of a gifted young siai 
no precious to the world and t 
another ! " 

Adieu, then, to the Spanish expi 
dition !-~a romantic episode, staino 
with one Hombre spot^ — ^the thooghi 
lesHuess of Sterling in making a y\SdL 
of his own cousm. The remainili| 
histf^ry of the kBbAt may be rcSatei 
in a few words. The expeditiU! 
managed to set sail, in spitd of tfa 
vigiknce of the English gOTemiben' 
and arrived in safety at Qibraltil 
where it was obliged to remain dttriil 
the whole of 1630. The Firench Bl 
volution of that year served to n 
animate for a moment ihB alMiid 
fallen hojios of the hnrt mian 
At last^ m the year 183S, in M^i 
of the opi)osition of the gormior i 
iiibraltar, 1'orrijos, obstinatlBly btt 
I upon the prosecution of his e n te i fp t i l 
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tagb there was only ono EDglish- 
, Boyd, wlio w»a nntiirallj mucli 
'ested in the &te of the expedit- 

remftiiiiiig vith him, set aail for 
a. The result, similar to that 
h aluloit iliTiLrillblj follows everj 
!Ct of the kind, — was a military 
utioD. Home miwketa were Area, 
I meu shot, the etent was just 
'ded in the Dewspapers, and then 
• silence and oblivion. Bt«rliug, 
tver, never forgot the circum- 
«. Se nerer meDtioned or alluded 
, but it was always present to bis 
ory. Eepentence sealed hii Kps, 
tba musket-ahote by which his 
n and ToirijoB fell, destroyed for 

fjl that remained iu him of 
railam. "I still hear," he wrote 
is brother, " the sound of that 
:etry ; it is as though the huUeta 

tearing my own brain." Just 
« thii he had concluded and pnb- 
i " Arthur Coningaby." 
,en commencod & new period in 
history, — the religious period ; 
h, without lasting asy louger 

the first, determined the nature 
is ulterior thoughts and senti- 
3. Let UB not be miamideratood 
but we have here eaid rospectine 
luratiou of the religious period 
le life of Sterling. He always 
been and always remaioed rai- 
, that ia, religion was always hia 
g aentiment, but as a passion it 
Q with him no longer than ultra- 
aliam. He w^ married, as we 

seen, in 1830, and immediately 
vards appeared the first symp- 
of the disease which subsequently 
;d&tuL The suture of thiadiaeoM 
Ml gathered trom this estract from 
'le. " Sterling's budily disease 
the expresaion, under physical 
tiona, of the too vehement life, 
1, under the moral, the inteUec- 

ond other aspects, incessantly 
gled within him. Too vehement ; 
1 would have required a frame 
ik and iron to contain it ; in a 
though moat wiry body of flesh 
none ; it incessantW' ' wore holes ' 
HO found outlet for itself. He 
take no rest, he had never 
ed that art ; he was, as we often 
■ached 'i't' , fatally incapable of 
g stilL Eapidity, as of pulsing 
■as, or of dancmg lightnings ; 
ityiu oil its forms characterised 
This, wh^ was his hane in 



eeesity U> move and change, waa also 
bis antidote, as far as antidote there 
might be ; enabling him to love change, 
and to snatch, as few others comd 
hare done, from the waste chaotic 
years, all tumbled into ruin by in- 
cessant change, what houra and 
minutes available turned up. He 
had an incredible facility of labour. 
He flashed with most piercing giauce 
into a subject ; gathered it up into 
organic utterabihty with truly wou- 
dei-lul despatch, considering tlie auceess 
and truth attained ; and threw it on 
paper with a swift fehcity, ingenuity, 
brdlioney, and Baneral ei3ellence, of 
whieU, under aucu conditiona of swifts 
ness I have never seen a parallel. 
Easentially an itiipTot-iter genius ; as 
his father too was, and of admirable 
completeness he too, though under a 
very different form." 

We have said that the symptonia 
of his disease appeared immediately 
after his marriage, and as they seemed 
to neoesHitaie a change of climata, he 
set out soon after for the island of 
n which hia family 
property. While f 
he waa seized wiUi a desire to expiate 
the errors of the past, by living in 
future an entirely religious life. Meet- 
with his old tutor, Julius Hare, 
lis return to England, be unfolded 
to him his wish to enter holy orders. 
The archdeacon, who then was rector 
of Herstmonceui, encouraged bim 
therein, and moreover promised that 
whenever his own curacy should be- 
come vacant, ho should have great 
pleasure in placing it at the disposal 
of hia old pupil. A short time after- 
wards we flna him in reality ordiuned 
deacon, filling hia friend Hare's curacy 
at Herstmonceus, and devoting all his 
e iullilment of nia new 
B the 



Perhaps it was about tbis time tha.b 
the Rev. Sidney Smith waa being- pro- 
moted to beiog a oauoa residentiary of 
8t. FauVg, — a reverend man, who, with 
trsDsoeadenfcil aindour has avowed tbat 
oocording to bis belief iho 'ohiaf end of 
glorify God ' iu any way, 
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and Madeira. Suoti a coaeidnratioa 
would not, however, have in the least 
daunted Sterling, who entered the churoh 
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— a glorious model, but one difficult 
to follow. He fully appreciated the 
extent of his new duties, and the 
manner in which he must attempt to 
follow his divine Master. He was 
aware, as he himself expressed it, that 
there was not a cabin in his parish 
which ought not to be to him what 
Jerusalem, Damascus, or Ephesus, 
were to Paul ; — places in which he 
must use all his powers, placing his 
whole heart and soul in the great 
work, in order to attempt to convert, 
to purify, and to elevate all those who 
might be placed beneath his influence, 
m£^ing everything — head, heart, body, 
soul, senses, time, persuasion, and 
exhortation — subservient to the task. 
And behold him accordingly going 
from cabin to cabin, instructing the 
l^orant, relieving the poor, aiding 
tne imfortunate, raising the hopes of 
the distressed. " There are many poor 
people still," says Mr. Hare, " at Herst- 

with no view to promotion, canonical or 
uucanonical, but with the resolve, bo far 
as might be in the England and Sussex 
of the nineteenth century, to imitate the 
Apostle Paul. So, during his eight months 
01 ministration at Herstmonceux, he la- 
boured hard towards that end ; ' he went 
''mong the poor, the ignorant, and those 
that had need of help ; zealously for- 
warded schools; strove with his whole 
might to aid and instnict whosoever 
Buffered consciously in body, or, still 
worse, unconsciously in mind.' 'How 
beautiful,' Carlyle adds, 'would Sterling 
be in all this; rushing forwards like a 
iiost towards victory ; playing and pulsing 
like stmshine or soft lightning; busy at 
all hours to perform his part in abimdant 
or superabundant measure.' Tet he 
quitted the battle after eight months of 
it I * "Work to-day, for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work;' — ^that com- 
mand was ever present to Sterling; but 
may he not have forgotten this other 
consideration, namely, that the millennium, 
according to the best computors, is still 
a long way off? Doth of these things 
require to be kept in mind, and Sterling 
did not, perhaps, think sufficiently of the 
latter one, of which the man of the world 
is apt to think too much and too often. 
What Schiller calls ' the tranquil rhythm 
of time' was too slow for Sterling; he 
would have had it converted into a bril- 
liant and headlong battle-march I Then 
the medical man, too, said that his lungs 
would not admit of more preaching. 
Enough I Enough 1 "^London Literary 
Journal 



monceoz, who still remember Sterlini^ 
and that too with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude ; espedafiy an old 
shoemaker, who was lormeriy in cir- 
cumstances of great distresfl^ bat is 
now, thanks to the aid and snooonn 
of John Sterling, proBpc^iu and 
happy." So we see that this fine fever 
of religion, all transient as it 'wu, 
was not by any means without its 
ffood effects. What noble ^^worki** 
did it not cause him to create ! Oaa 
the finest literary works man evvr 
produced vie with them % This shoe- 
maker, for instance, was he not oos 
of the living works of Sterling, tfas 
child at once of his intelligence and 
charity? But his religious laboun 
were soon interrupted ; bad heaUli 
returned to Sterling, and in Febraaiy; 
1834, after having consulted his phy- 
sicians, he decided to abandon his ne^ 
office, ^^ Nevertheless, his ill healtii wai 
only the ostensible cause of this depsT' 
ture,'* says Mr. Hare ; and what tbeii 
was the real cause % Some doubti 
which he found himself unable tc 
suppress, some dogmas whidi did nd 
agree with his opinions. He preferrec 
rather to abdicate his Amotions thai 
to teach doctrines which he couk 
not himself believe, and we think tha* 
no lover of the truth wUl therefon 
blame him. 

He now again resumed his literal] 

career, taking up his residence ii 

various places in and around London 

In 1836, however, his old complain 

again returned, and his life consistet 

henceforth of perpetual migratioDf 

About a year beK>re he first me 

Thomas Carlyle, with whom he eve 

afterwards was very intimate, ofttime 

coming to London early in uie more 

ings from Bavswater. or some othe 

residence, and spending entire day 

in company with the stalwart Scor 

At times, when pressed by businee 

affiEiLrs, he would force Carlyle to a 

beside him in his carriage, wool 

continue his discussions with hii 

amid the roar of the streets of Loi 

don, descend to transact his busines 

and then resume them on remountini 

The subjects of their discussion wei 

of course innumerable, but they oftei 

est turned upon morals, and mattec 

of theology and metaphysics ; and Ca 

lyle tells us that Sterbng was alwaj 

shocked at the metaphysical temerii 

I of the former, and afwayi 
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apported the abeolute necessity 
nowledging personality in God. 
he axitunm of 1836 we find him 
>rdeaax, in search of health, 
, in some measure he found in 
Jouth of France, with its Grascon 
the Garonne, Garumna river, the 
ie, and Montaigne's country." 
sited, while there, the house of 
•eat essayist, and many of the 
associated with the memory of 
Irondists, collecting the while a 
Light materials for his friend's 
3ry of the French Kevolution." 
1 by the approach of cholera 
Bordeaux, ne went next to 
ra, and there wrote some of the 
►f his contributions to "Black- 
j Magazine," whose editor, Pro- 
Wilson, appreciated and loved 
Among these contributions to 
Ebony" were his two best pro- 
ns, the "Onyx King," a novel, 
le poem of " The Sexton's Daugh- 
Hardly were these concluded 
3 leffc Madeira and returned to 
ad ; but he had scarcely touched 
itive shores before his malady 
Ued him to take flight anew. He 
first for a few months, however, 
pleasant cottage at Blackheath, 
g therein further contributions 
Blackwood," and sundry papers 
B " London and Westminster Re- 
' and founding in London the 
ated '* Sterling Club," among 
members were Tennyson, Car- 
Fohn Mill, and other ornaments 
literary circles of the metropolis, 
len went to Italy, and re-gained 
ealth amid the marble palaces, 
irdens, and the churches of that 
-land. From Rome are dated 
of his admirable letters to his 
ts and his friends, and there, too, 
ntinued writing for the " London 
Westminster " and for " Black- 
" When he returned from Italy, 
! sunmier of 1839, he settled for a 
at Clifton, near Bristol, writing 
his " Criticism on Carlyle," some 
)ns of his poem, " The Election," 
liis tragedy of "Strafford," and 
jhing a volume of collected poems, 
ited to Julius Hare, of which the 
3 took no notice. Poetry, indeed, 
.t once his foible and his penchant, 
ugh at the same time his highest 
luch-needed consolation, — and he 
lued writing it in spite of the 
peated warnings of Carlyle, T^ho, 



while finding in his friend's verses far 
more merit man the public seemed dis- 
posed to allow to them, fidled to see in 
them any true originality. Sterling did 
not, however, cease writing verses till 
he died, and his biographer informs us 
that, just before his deatJi, he arrived, 
for ^e first time, at what he, his bio- 
grapher, conceived to be veritable 
originality. 

During the next few years he lived 
chiefly at Falmouth, enjoying the fine 
scenery of the neighbourhood, and the 
society of some emment Quakers resid- 
ing there. He sometimes passed a few 
months at Torquay during this period, 
writing there what is written of his un- 
finished and fine epic of" Eichard Coeur 
de Lion ;" and he also, before its expira- 
tion, paid a short visit to Naples. In 
1843 his mother died at a good old 
age, and his wife in a few months fol- 
lowed her to the tomb. Edward Ster- 
ling, then retired from the editorship 
of the " Times," struck by this re-dou- 
bled blow, became infirm; and his son 
John survived not long his mother and 
his wife, dying in the middle of 1843, 
in his own house at Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Such is a slight sketch of the life of 
poor John Sterling. Like all men in 
our age, particularly men attached spe- 
cially to the cultivation of the intellect, 
he was inquiet and tormented. He 
wandered from system to system, seek- 
ing a belief, interrogating all oracles. 
Lives such as his are always full of 
perils, and few indeed of those who 
have felt the same doubts and the 
same torments, ever managed to escape 
them. All have committed some in- 
tellectual crimes ; despair, disdain, 
contempt, anger, cynicism, and we 
know not what else, have seized them 
and made them their victims. But 
Sterling was a grand exception te this 
rule : he had the art, the address, the 
virtue, of escaping every peril in his 
path. With a singularly practical 
manipulation, he could utilize his 
doubts and transform them inte ele- 
ments of piety and religion. He 
marched slowly and safely by the edge 
of the abyss, like the Moslem believers 
over the scythe-edge of Mahomet. The 
agility' which he displayed in leaping 
over whatever dangerous obstacle 
might lie before him, was certainly 
most marvellous. His writings are 
not the productioiis of a great intel-^ 
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lect^ but of a mind tranflparent, ami- 
able, and pure. That which more 
espe^ally distinffuisheB them in the 
sentiment of profound humility which 
ruuB through them. We know that 
many of the opinions entertained by 
Sterling were not orthodox, but we 
know fuso that the sentiment of Chris- 
tianity dominated in all his works. If 
love, and charity, and goodwill towards 
others are the first and most essential 
virtues of the Christian, Sterling pos- 
sessed them in a high degree. He 
returns always in his writings to the 
necessity for the love of our neighbour. 
It is this which forms the grand foun- 
dation of his thoughts, and he was ac- 
customed in them to separate men into 
two classes — those who possessed, and 
those who lacked the one indispensable 
virtue. 

As a writer, we would divide his 
writing into two principal classes — ^tlie 
essays inserted in the " Athenseum,'* in 
which he exhibits his first manner, 
and which are, as it were, imitations 
and souvenirs of the literature of tlie 
aiicientH ; and his contributions to 
" Blackwood's " and the " Westminster 
Hevifjw," in which, although there are 
traces (jf modem German philosoi^y, 
the spirit of Christianity rules tout-a- 
fait. Those of his writmgs which we 
most prefer, are his " Crystals from a 
Cavern,*' and ^^ Sayings and Essayings," 
in which he appears to us as a New 
IN ovalifc), using the microscope to pene- 
trate into the secretest recesses of the 
human soul. As a critic, he had more 
intelligence than true originality, and 
one could scarcely perceive in him any 
decided preference. But his character 
as a critic and a writer matters little, 
J e was more than either — a Christian 
and a Man. 

FIELD MABSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The illustrious personage, the leading 
events of whose life we are about to 
give, finished a career of almost unex- 
ampled brilliancy and duration at his 
roHidence, Walmer Castle, at twenty 
minutes past 3 o'clock, on Tuesday, tlie 
14th of Sept. Though in his 83rd year, 
HO well was his health sustained to the 
very last, that the announcerflent of 
the event fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the nation ; for, despite the errors 
which have now and tnen clouded tlie 
sunshine of his long and successful life, 



there lives not an "P^gVaTiniMi ffY^Q ^ 
not feel a reverence for tlie naiDO 
Wellington. His mftt and Tiotoru) 
battles, with all the minor pointB 
his personal history, now that 
has descended into the gravay will no 
be before the pubUoi who will pi 
nounce that verdict which time ai 
close and impairtial inyiMtimtioii o 
alone mature. Whatever 3oom m 
for a moment have caat ila ghado' 
over the brillianoy of his life-fluuroh, 1 
end wajs a calm and unclouded nun 
— ^his spirit quietly quitted ita wor 
out tenement— he died full of yea 
and honours, and without a munu' 
or a struggle — so kind waa satore 
him in his last moments. 

Among the biograi^en of tbia i 
markable man there exists a differen 
of opinion as to the exact day and pla 
of his birth ; but it appears to be qui 
certain that it was eitner on the 89i 
of April, or the Ist of May, 1769, ai 
the place was Dangan Castle^ couni 
of Meath, Ireland, or Menion Strei 
Dublin. The Duke himself seems 1 
have favoured the Ist of May. EviE 
his genealogy is dwelt upon with int 
rest and great partioulantr by a writi 
in the '* Leading Journal,'^ from whoi 
columns, and other Bources, we hai 
drawn largely in the following rmrti 
tive : — 

ARTHua WcLLBSLKT was the son < 
the Bight Hon. Earl and Gountei 
of Mornington. By the death of hi 
father in 1781, became dependent i 
an early age upon the care and pn 
dence of his mother, a lady, as it fSm 
tunatelv happened, of talento equal t 
the task, ifnder this direction of hi 
studies he was sent to Eton, firoi 
which college he was transferred, fin 
to private tuition at Brighton, an 
subsequently to the military aA*niT*a^r 
of Angers, in France. For the di 
fioiency of any early promise in th 
future hero we are not confined X 
negative evidence alone. His relativ 
inferiority was the suljeet of son 
concern to his vigilant mother, and ha 
its influence, as we are led to conclud 
in the selection of Ihe military vn 
fession for one who displayed so Iw 
of the family aptituoe for elegan 
scholarship* At Angers, though tb 
voung student left no signal reputalio 
behind him, it is dear that hia tiw 
must have been productively enployec 
Pignerol, the director (d the aenUnax^ 
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was au engineer of high repute, and 
iiie oppprtnnitiea of acquiring, not only 
professional ]aiowledge, but a service- 
at>le mastery of the French tongue, 
were nftt^ likely to have been lost on 
saoii a mind as that of his pupil. 
AltQgether, six years were consiuned 
in this course of education, which, 
though partial enough in itself, was so 
&IX i^ advance of the age, that we may 
conceive the young cadet to haye car- 
ried with him to Us corps a more than 
^ve^ge store of pro^ssional acquire- 
mients. On the 7th of March, 1787, 
tii© Hon. Arthur Wellesley, being then 
Jft bis eighteenth year, received his first 
commission as an ensign in the 73rd 
Begpnent of Foot. The only point of 
ii^terest in his position at this instant 
is the degree of advantage over his 
CQf^temporaries which might be de- 
rived from the fsmiily connections 
above described ; and a review of the 
&cts will lead, we think, to the conclu- 
sion that, though the young ofilcer 
commanded sjg^cient interest to bring 
his deserts into inin^ediate and favour- 
able notice, he was not so circum- 
stanced as to rely exclusively on such 
considerations for advancement. A 
French historian, indeed, has indulged 
in a sneer at ^he readiness with wMc)^ 
the haughty aristocracy of Britain 
submitted themselves in after times to 
the ascendancy of an Irish parvenu^ 
but tjiis assumption is as little war- , 
rantable as that by vhich the distinc- 
tions of the young cadet are attributed 
to the nubility of his exjbraction. The 
pretensions of Arthur Wellesley were 
insufficient, even at a somewhat later 
period, to secure him from failure m 
that test of social position — ^the choice 
of a wife ; nor could his opportunities 
have produced more than common- 
place successes to a man of ordinary 
capacity. On the other hand, they re- 
lieved him from those risks of neglect 
and injustice which must occasionally 
be fotal even to eminent ^orth, and 
hey carried him rapidly over those 
arly stages in which, under other cir- 
cumstances, the fortunes of a life might 
have been perhaps consumed. He 
possessed interest enough to make 
merit available, but not enough to 
dispeijkse with it. 

His promotion was accordingly rapid, 
but not more so in its first steps thai;! 
in examples visible at the present day, 
an4 W^^ 1^^ ^^ ihaji in the ca^ of 



spme of l^s contemporaries. He re- 
mained a subalter|j four yea^ and 
three months, at the expiration of 
which period of seryice he received 
his captaiucy. Se entered the army, 
as we have said, in the 73rd, but in the 
same year he moved as lieutenant to 
the 76th, and within the next eighteen 
months was transferred, still in a sub- 
altern's capacity, to the 41 st Foot and 
the 1 2th Light Dragoons successively. 
On the 30th of June, 1791, he was 
prompted to a captaincy iu the $8th, 
from whic^ corps he exchanged into the 
18th liight Dragoons in fhe October of 
the following year. 

At lengtti he obtained his majority 
in tne 33rd, a regiment which may 
boast of considerable identification 
with his renown, for he proceeded in it 
to his lieutenant-colonelcy and colo- 
nelcy, and commanded it personally 
throughout the early stages of his 
active career. These rapid exchanges 
bespeak the pperaJ^ion of somewhat 
unusual interest in pushing the young 
officer forward; for in those days a 
soldier . ordinarily continued in the 
corps to which he was first gazetted, 
and to which his hopes, prospects, and 
connections were maiuly confined. So 
close, indeed, and permanent were the 
ties thus formed, that when Colonel 
Wellesley's own comrade and com- 
mander. General Harris, was asked to 
name the title by which he would de- 
sire to enter the peerage, he could only 
refer to the 5th Fusuiers as having 
been for Aeariy six-and-twenty yeara 
his constant home. 

Before the active career of the yoniig 
officer commenced he was attached as 
aide-de-camp to the staJff of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; and in 1790, having 
just come of age, he was returned to 
the Irish parliament for the family 
borough of Trim. The most eaget 
reseamies into tiiis period of his 
career have not elicited anything to 
prove that he was distinguished u*om 
those around him. In one particular, 
indeed, he shared the failings com- 
mon to his class and times, after a 
jiashion singularly contr$tsted with the 
subsequent developments of }^ cha- 
racter. Captain Welle^ey got seriously 
iato debt. So pressing, in &ct, were 
his oHigations,' that h^ accepted tem- 
porary relief froB;i a bootmaker in 
whose bouso he lodged, and before 
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qixittinff England on foreign wirvtcn, 
oonftdod the arranp^oinont of hiH afTiiirH 
to another ]>iiblin tiwl<;Mrmui, wlioin lio 
omjKJwwrod for thiH piirpoHo t*j njcuivo 
the diHfH>Hablo portion or Ii'im inconin. 

At length, m tlio month of May, 
1794,Arthiir WclIoHloylwin^ thun in hiH 
SOth ynar,and in command of Uio 'Xlrd 
J{flKini«nt— a yK>Hition wliich h*; owod 
to niH brothi!r*M JiJKjrality -oniliarkiid 
at (/ork for Horvico on thu c^Hitincnt of 
ICiirojHjjH*; that hiH firnt fwjtivM flutioH 
involved tfroat indfjjHjndont roHiK)nHi- 
bility. ' The aHjMsct of aflairn at tliat 
TKtrifj'l waH unprominin^ in tin; extrcsnio. 
War had Wsn dcclanMl a)>oiit twiflvo 
nionthH proviouHly Uiiwtwn Kn|<land 
and France, and JO/XX) HritiHli trooi>H, 
iindor the C(;mniand of the J>uke of 
Vork, hafl Iwen doMftfitchnd to aid the 
ofMjrationH of the Allied I'owern in the 
Low OountrieH. It would Ikj diflir;ult 
Ut inipreHH an KnffliHhnian of the jire- 
Hr;nt generation with a true cjjuwpivni 
of ttie duijw^ir and reputation of Uie 
HritiHh army at that jMjriod. KoH.y 
yoarH hful eIaf>Hed Hi nee the ap|>earai)<;e 
of any c^inHiderabh) Kni^linh £r>rr;e on 
ttie KurofKsan e<intinent, and the rtuuA- 
lectionH of the r»imjMi^H in queHtion 
were not calculated t^) Hu^gent any high 
opinionn of Firitinh prow(;HH. In fa^it, 
the J)uke of (yum(>erland ha^l Inten 
HyHteniatif sally tieaten by MarHhal Kaxe, 
and the tnidiiionH of Marlborough 'h 
warn hiwJ IwjeJi oblit<;rat*;d bv cont<jHtH 
in which the HUiMirioriiy of the French 
Holdiery H4;enied t^) l>e declanid. The 
awMjndency, t*jO, ho nignally fu-quinKl 
at thiH time by our navy,tende<l to con- 
iirm the impreHHiorm referred t<;, and it 
wfiH argueil that the o(^;an ha^l lN;en 
rhiarly marked r>ut iu4 the exclunive 
Hceiie of our prejH>nderan(5<j. Through- 
out a great i>art of the century thene 
ofHuionn had ihuiu rather jiiHtified than 
UOied by our own proc*ie<lingH. We 
fought nuiny of our colonial battlen 
with menMjnarieH, and we hired Ger- 
man battalionn even it> d<!fend our 
eoantH, and prottjct the cHUiblinhed hu'^ 
ecHHion of the throne. A new Hchool 
of war, it) which the attentir)n of the 
readier will lie pnswjntly direcUid, wan, 
indeed, forming in the F^int: but itn 
influence waH hardly yet known, and 
the Duke of Vork'n corjm waH diHem- 
barked at C)Kt<;nd with, perliajin, Iohh 
pr<!Htige than any divinion of th<! allied 
%nny, Tliough the exeH/ionM of the 
royal commander ha^l already hwn 



directed, and with mime Hucoefis, to 
military reformn, yet the conditions <A 
the Hervice were »till minerably ba^J. 
The comniiHHariat wan MrrutchcKl^ the 
medirsal df;riartment Hhamefuliy inef- 
fective, arnl rajiacity, jiecnlation, and 
minmanagement jjrevaded to a mont 
H4!riouH extftnt. 8uch waM the army 
which Ooh;nel Wellenley prr>oeede<] Ut 
join. Jt wan no wonder that Kngiiith 
fiH well (u< JnqNjrialiHtH were wonitc*d by 
Itiipublicfin levioH,not only numerically 
HUfMTior. but whime HyHteni confonmled 
all r<;reive<l tacticM ah utterly an the 
camj>aignH of (/liarlen Vlll. in Italy 
demolimiftd the conceptionH of modi^val 
warfare. The J>uke of York wan re- 
pulHffd in a m;rieH of Kngagementu 
which we need not deHfn*il;e,andit wan 
in aid of bin diHc<imfit«}d force that 
(yolonel Wellenley (tarried out the 33r«l 
liegiment to the Hef;ne of hiM fimt, an 
w«>ll an of bin hint MerviceH- -the plainit 
of J^jlgium. 

The firnt miliary operation fjerformed 
by the conqueror of Waterloo waM the 
ev/u;uation of a town in the face of the 
(uiemy. The 33rd harl been lando^l at 
<^)HUjnd ; but when Ijord Moira^ who 
hmi the chief cf^mm/ind of the rein- 
forfMjmentH wjnt out. arrived at that 
port with the main Wlv, he aaw rea- 
mn for jiromjitly withdrawing the 
garriH/ni and aband fining the place. 
Ordern wen» jHHued accordingly, and 
though tlie Ilopublicann, under Ficho- 

f;nj, were at the gaUjM of the town 
Mjfore the Knglinh Tia/1 quittof] it the 
:«rd wan nafely embarked. Ixrt-d Moira 
by a flank march efl'ec*ted a timely 
juHfjtion with the l>uke of York at 
Malinen. Colonel Wellenley took hiM 
rjjnm round l^y the 8eholdt,and laiide^l 
at A ntwerj), whence he moved without 
delay t^j the hea<]-<jiiArterM of the Ihike. 
ThiH wan in J idy, 1 71>4. The operationM 
which followed, and which tcnniuate<l 
in the following KfirinjD; with the re- 
c;m])arcation of the BntiHh troopn at 
Hremerlehe, a town at the mouth of 
the Wtjwjr, cf;nHtitute<l Arthur Welleif- 
ley*H firnt r^impaign. Tliey do not^ for 
the purfK;HeH of" our memoir, require 
any circumntantial dencrintion. ITie 
total f(r»rce of the Alliofl Powem wan 
Htrong, but it w/w exUsnderl over a long 
line of country, cr>mrKiHod of hetcro- 
geiHjouH troojM, and commanded Tiy 
g<:rieralH, not only inde|Kmdenty lint 
HUHjiieiouH of each oUier*H dedaioai. 
In the iaco of on enexoy, firvt itninnttid 
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bj desperation and then intoxicated by 
success, there existed no unity of plan 
or concert of movements. After the 
defeat sustained by the Austrians at 
Fleurus, the campaign was resolved 
into reiareat on the part of the Allies, 
and pursuit of fortune on the part of 
the French. The Austrians were on 
the middle Bhine, the British on the 
Mouse. The route taken by the Duke 
of York in his successive retirements 
from one position to another, lay 
through Breda, Bois le Due, and Ni- 
meguen, at which latter place he 
maintained himself against the enemy 
with some credit. Early in December, 
however, he resigned his command to 
General Walmoden, and returned to 
England, leaving the imfortunate divi- 
sion to struggle with even greater 
difficulties than they had yet experi- 
enced. Disengaged by repeated tri- 
umphs from their Austrian antagonists, 
the Republican forces closed in tre- 
mendous strength round the English 
and tiieir comrades. The winter set 
in with such excessive severity that 
the rivers were passable for the hea- 
viest class of cannon, provisions were 
scanty, and little aid was forthcoming 
from the inhabitants, against either the 
inclemency of the season or the casual- 
ties of war. It was found necessary to 
retire into We/Stphalia, and in this re- 
treat, which was commenced on the 
15th of January, 1795, the troops are 
said to have endured for some days 
privations and sufferings little short of 
those encountered by the French in the 
Moscow campaign. So deep was the 
snow that all traces of»roads were lost, 
waggons laden with sick and wounded 
were unavoidably abandoned, and to 
straggle from the column was to perish. 
The enemy were in hot pursuit, and 
the population undisguisedly hostile 
to their nominal allies. At length the 
Vssel was crossed, and the troops re- 
posed for a while in cantonments along 
the Ems ; but as the French still pre- 
pared to push forward, the allied force 
continued its retreat, and as they en- 
tered "Westphalia the tardy appearance 
of a strong Prussian corps secured 
them from further molestation till the 
embarcation took place. 

Such was the Duke of Wellington's 
first campaign. Whatever might have 
been the actual precocity of his talent, 
there was obviously no room in such 
operations for the exercise on his part | 



of anything beyond intrepidity and 
steadiness, and these qualities, as we 
learn, were made visibly manifest. His 
post was that which, in a retreat, is 
the post of honour — the rearguard. 
The conmiand of a brigade devolved 
on him by seniority, and the able dis- 
positions of Colonel Wellesley in check- 
ing the enemy or executing an assault, 
are circumstances of special remark in 
contemporary accounts of the transac- 
tions. In particular, the affairs of 
Druyten, Meteren, and Geldermansel, 
are mentioned with some detail, as 
reflecting considerable credit on the 
33rd and its commander. Beyond 
this point Colonel Wellesley's reputa- 
tion was not extended, but we may 
readily imagine how material a portion 
of his professional character might 
have been formed in this Dutch cam- 
paign. Irrespectively of the general 
uses of adversity, the miscarriages of 
this ill-starred expedition must have 
been fraught with invaluable lessons 
to the futare hero. He observed the 
absolute need of undivided authority 
in an enemy's presence, and the hope- 
lessness of all such imperfect combina- 
tions as state jealousies suggested. We 
are justified in inferring from his sub- 
sequent demonstrations of character, 
that no error escaped either his notice 
or his memory. He saw a powerful 
force frittered away by divisions, and 
utterly routed by an enemy which, but 
a few months before, had been scared 
at the very news of its approach. He 
saw the indispensability of preserving 
discipline in a friendly country, and of 
conciliating the dispositions of a local 
population, always powerfcQ for good 
or evil. Though a master hand was 
wanting at head-quarters, yet Aber- 
cromby was present, and the young 
Picton was making his first essay by 
the side of his future comrade. Aus- 
trian, Prussian, Hanoverian, French, 
Dutch, and British, were in the field 
together, and the care exemplified in 
appointing and provisioning the re- 
spective battalions might be service- 
ably contrasted. Every check, every 
repulse, every privation, and every 
loss, brought, we may be sure, its 
enduring moral to Arthur Wellesley; 
and although Eiglishmen may not re- 
flect without emotion on the destinies 
which were thus perilled in the swamps 
of Holland, the future General had 
perhaps little reason to repine ati 
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the rugged tuition of his first cam- 
paign. 

On the return of the expedition to 
£n&[land, the .33rd was landed at Hf)x- 
widi, and for a short time encamped 
at "Warley, where it soon recovered its 
effectivo strength. In the autumn of 
the same year, Colonel Wellesjey coq- 
ducted his corps to Soutliampton, 
where it was embarked on boara tlie 
outward-bound fleet, under tlie ^lag of 
Admiral Christian. The destination 
of the force was the West Indies, but 
through a series of accidents so re- 
markable as to acquire, in conjunction 
with subsequent events, a providential 
character, the orders were ultimately 
changed, and tlie services of the young 
Colonel were employed on a scene far 
better calculatea to develop his mili- 
tary genius. For some time the winds 
were so adverse that the vessels were 
unable to quit the port at all, and 
when they had at length succeeded in 
putting to sea, they encountered such 
tempestuous weather aa to be finally 
compelled, after experiencing serious 
casualties, to return to Portsmouth. 
Meantime new exigencies had arisen, 
and in the spring of 1706 the weather- 
beaten 33rd received directions to em- 
bark for Bengal. At this critical 
period, however, the health of Colonel 
Wellesley suddenly failed him. Con- 
sidering that strength of constitution 
and temperament with which we have 
since become fiuniliar, it is remarkable 
to observe how repeatedly the Jron 
Duke, in earlier days, was attacked, 
and apparently almost mastered, by 
debility and sickness. On this present 
occasion he was actually unable to 
embark with his regiment, but a 
favourable change afterwards super- 
vene^l, and he succeeded in joining the 
corps at the Cape of Good Ilope. The 
emainder of the voyage was soon 
completed, and in February, 1797, 
Arthur "Wellesley landed at Calcutta^ 
to commence in earnest that career of 
service which will reflect such eternal 
lustre on his name. 

The position of the Indian Govern- 
ment relatively to the Home Admi- 
nistration was not, when Colonel 
Wellesley arrived in those parts, mate- 
rially different from that which exists 
at present. The great step of identify- 
ing these prodigious acquisitions with 
the dominions of the pritlsh Crown 
Tiad virtually been taken alrca^ly ; and 



Lord ComwaUia, in th0 )a9t wm^ l^d 
wielded, to Tippop's CQBt, tbd reqpimi* 
of an empire instead of tfep anw ^ ft 
Company. A few yeafv ^wtImn^ Wi^ 
had scarcely been rep^t^d APOng t) 
fields open to the soldiers oi t^ 9^t| 
army, and regiments were vciiTioiipii 
despatched to quarters ^f^t Ippk^,^ 
upon at first with ftny &rpiin1ble eip. 
But the scene had b^i} ph^iig64 T^ 
late achievements ; and |Jioug^ f^ P^' 
mand in India was ;^t whi^ it luis 
since })ecome, it was an object ^ ifM^ 
sonable ambitipQ. N^ppleof^ raetfiiul- 
ed, even after the vii^rieg <^ Rfepngfr* 
patam and Assaye, to sligjit tnaMrvioei 
of a ''sepoy geiien^,'* but Welfasley 
established for the school, in )ihe eyef 
of all Europe, a reput^iaPI^ "^wlf it 
has never since lost. 

Small as were the ^tipipi^fjoiyi of 
such active service which the jpoiig 
colonel could have enter|;f4pBd ^i ^ 
first landing in India, a few mon^ 
saw him in the ^Id wi^b his o(Qm 
against a resolute and fonji^idabla 
enemy. By a notable instance qf for- 
tune, the elder brother of 4x^]i^r 
Wellesley was noniinated to ^fi jQp- 
vemor-Generalship of iQcJi^ Wit)&i|^ ^ 
few months after tbp sfibiect p/ tl^ese 
memoirs had arrived »t Caloift^^^ 
the talents of a most accon^^ 
statesman were tbiu? at h^d to ^efre- 
lop and reward the geniins pf tbi? 
rising soldier. Lord jM&rnington, ]ik0 
many of his successors, went put m the 
confident expectation of "T«tJ7j^gip|rg 
peace, but fpunii himself ppgage4 i& 
iiostiUties against hi^ nqipsl f^riuft del' 
sire. At tluit time the tbre^ ^^resiji^- 
cies of India 8har;ed yp^^ fffV^^J 
between them the perijs m4 fiF<xq)ed9 
of active service in tbe 6^)4« B^flj(» 
since the definite subinjissiou p^O^^ 
had been comparatiyelv qiMP^ j j>ut i^ 
was the Imperial preeiijepcjr^ and it9 
troops were held reaclilj disppf^ljd iot 
the exigencies of the othe;rs- Bombsy 
vibrated with every convulsion of ih» 
Mahxatta States, bv wjbdch it was' lor- 
rounded ; and Maajnu, i^ earlier tuaa* 
the leading .GovenunenL ha4 reoovc^ 
much of its importance trom the virta4 
absorption of the Oafi^Ma^, the fonsi- 
dable resources uid ]aj[}.pertai]^ 
tion of the Nizam, and. S/j^xxve 
menacing attitude otTjjjippo j^ 
the ^venturer ''of M^jvpi^ ' # m 

against this barbaric TOmitf^ ti^ ^ 
si)ur8 of Arthur Wellesley 
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When the two brothers met at Cal- 
oatta, in J798, the principal risk of 
war was created by the unruly resent- 
ments of Tippoo, who, though he 
had recently made peace witti the 
Company, the treaty as regarded his 
atlpoiationB was so essentially of a 
penal diaracter that his patient acqui- 
esoenoe in its operation was not to be 
expected, though Lord Momington, as 
we have seen, <ud both desire and antl- 
^pate a perpetuation of the truce. 
Within a very few weeks, however, of 
his arrival at the seat of hi3 govern- 
ment, he learnt that the Mysore Sul- 
tjuin had been actively intriguing with 
th^ French for the purpose of expelling 
UB from the Peninsula. It is more 
likely, perhaps, that this idea should 
have been suggested to Tippoo by 
some one of the many Frenchmen stiU 
lurking in India than that the Oriental 
despot should of himself have descried 
the resources presented to hj m by the 
unscrupulous ambition of the Bepub- 
lican Directory. However this may 
be, he undoubtedly despatched ambas- 
sadors with this object to the Mauri- 
tius, the nearest French settlement, 
and these envoys actually disembarked 
at Mangalore on their return voyage, 
wiUi a body of European recruits, at 
the very moment that the new Gover- 
nor'-Greneral on his way to Calcutta 
touched at Madras. It does not fall 
within our purpose to discuss the re- 
spective cases of the belligerents. It 
is enough to remark that Tippoo's 
suspicions of ourselves were most 
cordially reciprocated, and that this 
new dynasty of Mysore had been 
always regarded, both in India and at 
home, with excessive jealousy and 
alarm. A war with Tippoo was 
counted as a life and death struggle, 
and although the last campaign of Corn- 
wallis had pretty clearly prognosti- 
cated the ultunate issue, yet the whole 
resources of the Indian Government 
were now summoned as to a deadly 
strife. Thp&e resolutions nearly af- 
fected the rising fortunes of Arthur 
WeUesley. On landing, as we have 
seen, at Calcutta in February, 1797, he 
had been despatched i^pon an expedi- 
tion directed against Manilla, but 
transports sailed slowly jn those days, 
and by the time that the several vessels 
had arrived at their first rendezvous 
the aieTm had been given at Madras, 
and they were overtaken by a peremp- 



tory recalL Each Presidency mustered 
its whole strength for the conflict, and 
as a reinforcement of that most imme* 
diately menaced, the 33rd was trans- 
ferrea from Bengal and placed upon 
the Madras establishment. On this 
new scene of dutv Colonel Wellesley 
arrived in September, 1798. 

At the very moment when WeUesley 
was ordered to Madras, Bonaparte had 
actually disembarked a French army 
on the shores of Egypt, and had put 
himself in communication with Tippoo 
— ^facts quite menacing enough to 
warrant unusual misgivings. ^fhe 
strength, too, of the Mysore ajrmy gave 
at least 70/)00 troops, adnurlBibly 
equipped, and in no contemptible state 
of discipline, while the Madras muster 
rolls showed a total of no more than 
I4fi00 of all arms^ including less than 
4,000 Europeans. In fact, Lord Mor- 
ning^n l^ad been compelled to ex^ 
change the scheme of attack originally 
contemplated for a more cautious and 
regular exertion of his strength. With 
these reluctant conclusions, he ordered 
Greneral Harris, ^he Commander-in- 
Chief, to stand on the defensive along 
the Mysore frontier, and to augment 
the efficiency of his army by all avail- 
aUe means, wMle he turned his own 
attention to the native Courts, whose 
alliance or neutrality it was desirable 
to secure. 

That nothing on his part might be 
wanting to the success of the enter- 

Erise, he had transferred himself and 
is staff from Calcutta to Madras, and 
the effects of his policy and his pre- 
sence were quickly discernible in the 
impulse communicated to every de- 
partment of the service, and the 
restoration of energy and confldonce 
throughout the presidency. These 
efforts were admirably seconded by 
the practical exertioi^ of his brother 
at Wallajahbad. Bo effectually had 
Colonel WeUesley employed the three 
months of his local command, that the 
division under his diarge from being 
weak and iU provided had become 
conspicuous for its organisation and 
equipment, and when the whole army 
{^resentiy took the field in unparaUeled 
efficienxjy, the especial services of Colo- 
nel WeUesley in bringing about this 
result were acknowledged in a general 
order of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
whole fc^ce now put in motion against 
the famous Tiger of Mysore comprised 
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tliree divisions — ^that of the Camatic, 
30,000 strong, that of Bombay, two- 
thirds less numerous, and the contin- 
gent of our ally, the Nizam. The 
&.tter consisted of the British detach- 
ment in the Nizam's service, of a few 
battalions of his own infantry, includ- 
ing some of M. Kavmond's force lately 
disbanded, and of a large body of 
cavalry. To complete the efficiency of 
this powerful division it was resolved 
to add a King's regiments to its rolls, 
and at the express wish of the Nizam's 
Minister, coiipled with the prompt 
approval of General Harris, Colonel 
Wellesley's corps was selected for this 
dutv, and on him the general command 
of the whole contingent was suffered to 
devolve. By these arrangements, which 
were to the unqualified satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. Colonel Welles- 
ley assumed a prominent place in the 
conduct of the war, and enjoved oppor- 
tunities of displaving both his special 
intelligence and his intuitive military 
powers. Few opportunities, indeed, 
could be better calculated for the full 
development of his genius. He held a 
command sufficientr$r independent to 
elicit all his talents ; he formed one of 
the political commission attached to 
the Commander-in-Chief; and he acted 
under the eyes of a governor whose 
acuteness in discerning merit and 
promptitude in rewarding it were 
quickened on this occasion by the 
natural impulses of aflfection. Nor 
were there wanting in the same ranks 
either models of excellence or stout 
competitors for fame. Besides Harris 
himself, there were Baird and Cotton, 
Dallas and Brown, Floyd and Mal- 
colm — soldiers all of them of high 
distinction and extraordinary renown, 
who either sought or staked a pro- 
fessional reputation in this memorable 
war against Tippoo Sultaun. 

By the end of February, 1799, the 
invading forces had penetrated into 
the dominions of Mysore, though so 
difficult was the country, and so insuf- 
ficient, notwithstanding the previous 
preparations, were the means of trans- 
port, that half-a-dozen miles consti- 
tuted an ordinary day's march, and 
three weeks were consumed in con- 
veying intelligence from the western 
division of the army to the eastern. 
The first movements of Tippoo from 
his central position had been judi- 
ciously toected against the w^«^ker 



corps which was advancing from 
nanore, but in his attempt on 
little force he was signally repi 
on which, wheeling to the right j 
and retracing his steps, he br 
himself face to face with the 
army under General Harris, 
Malavelly, a place within thirty 
of his capital city, Seringapatam. 
desires to engage were prompt! 
by the British Commander, wl 
ceived his attack with the right 
of the army, leaving the left, ^ 
was composed of the Nizam's 
tingent under Colonel Wellesk 
charge and turn the flank of the e 
opposed to it. Colonel Welle 
dispositions for this assault were e 
ily made, and, having been app 
by Greneral Harris, were exe 
with complete success. The co: 
of the 33ra decided the action. £ 
ing that if he could break th< 
ropean regiment the native batti 
might be expected to despaii 
Sultaun directed a column of his < 
est troops against Colonel Welle 
corps, which reserving its fire ti] 
enemy had closed, deUvered a se 
ing volley, charged, and thre^i 
whole column into a disorder i 
the sabres of the Dragoons wer 
long in converting to a rout. . 
this essay it was clear that the 
paign would turn upon the siege < 
capital ; and on the 4th of Apri 
army, by the judicious strate^ 
Hairis, arrived in eflfective con< 
before the ramparts of Seringapa 
Between the camp of the besi 
and the waUs of this famous fo] 
stretched a considerable extent of 
gular and broken ground, affo: 
excellent cover to the enemy for ai 
ing the British lines witn mus 
and rocket practice. At one extn 
was a "tope" or grove called 
Sultaunpettah tope, composed m 
of betel trees, and intersected b] 
merous watercourses for the pur 
of irrigation. The first operatio 
the besiegers were directed to 
occupation of a position pecu 
serviceable to the party mainta 
it. Accordingly, on the night o 
4th, General Baird was orderc 
scour this tope — a commission i 
he discharged without enconnt 
any opposition. Next morning 
poo's troops were again seen to ot 
it in great fprce, qu wWob Qe 
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Harris resolved to repeat the attack 
on the succeeding night, and to retain 
the position when carried. The duty 
was intrusted on this occasion to 
Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd and 
a native battalion, who was to be sup- 
ported by another detachment of simi- 
lar strength under Colonel Shawe. 
This was the famous affair of which 
so much has been said, and which, 
with such various colourings, has been 
described as the first service of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington. On receiving 
the order, Colonel Wellesley addressed 
to his commander the following note, 
remarkable as being the first of that 
series of despatches which now con- 
stitute so extraordinary a monument 
of his fame : — 

"•"O LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HABBIS, COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

« Camp, 5th April, 1799. 
" My dear Sir, — ^I do not know where 
you mean the post to be established, and I 
shall therefore be obliged to you if you 
will do me the favour to meet me this 
aft^moon in front of the lines and show it 
to me: In the meantime I will order my 
battalions to be in readiness. 

" Upon looking at the tope as I came in 
just now, it appeared to me that when you 
get possession of the bank of the nullah 
you have the tope as a matter of course, 
as the latter is in the rear of the former. 
However, you are the best judge, and I 
shall be ready. 

" I am, my dear Sir, 

" Your most faithful servant, 
"Arthur Wellesley." 

This letter has been often appealed 
to as evidence of that brevity, perspi- 
cacity, and decision afterwards recog- 
nized as such notable characteristics of 
the great Duke's style. Without stop- 
ping to challenge the criticism, we 
would rather point to it as signally 
exemplifying the change which had 
taken place in the young coloners 
official position since we last saw him 
in the Dutch campaign. Instead of 
simply conducting a regiment, we now 
find him, though still only a colonel, in 
command of a powerful division of an 
army, influencing the character of its 
operations, corresponding on terms of 
freedom with the General-in-Chie^ 
and preserving his despatches for the 
edification of posterifrjr. Beserving, 
however, any further comment on 
these drcmnstances, we must now 
state that the attack in question was a 



failure. Bewildered in the darkness 
of the night, and entangled in the diffi- 
culties of the tope, the assaulting 
parties were thrown into confusion, 
and, although Shawe was enabled to 
report himself in possession of the 
post assigned to him, Colonel Welles- 
ley was compelled, as the General 
records in his private diary, to come, 
'^ in a good deal of agitation, to say he 
had not carried the tope." When day- 
light broke the attack was renewed 
with instantaneous success, showing at 
once what had been the nature of the 
obstacles on the previous night ; but 
the aflfair lias been frequently quoted 
as Wellington's " only fiiilure," and the 
particulars of the occurrence were 
turned to some account in the jea- 
lousies and scandals from which no 
camp is wholly free. The reader will 
at once perceive that the circum- 
stances suggest no discussion whatever. 
A night attack, by the most natural of 
results, failed of its object, and was 
successfully executed the next morning 
as soon as the troops discovered the 
nature of their duties. 

When these advanced posts had 
£a.llen into our hands, the last hour of 
Tippoo's reign might be thought to 
have struck, and the final results of 
the expedition to be beyond peril. 
But there is an aspect of facility about 
Indian campaigning which is extremely 
delusive to those unexperienced in ite 
risks. All goes apparently without a 
check, and all is thought easy and 
insignificant : but the truth is, that a 
single check, however slight, will often 
turn the whole tide of success. It is 
the characteristic of this warfare that 
reverses which in other countries 
would be endured without serious 
damage are here liable to be fatal. To 
our check before the little fort of 
Kalunga, in 1814, we owed probably 
the duration and losses of the Nepaul 
war, and it has been credibly averred 
that if the ingenious operations of our 
officers had failed before the gates of 
Ghuznee, the disasters of the Cabiil 
retreat would have been anticipated in 
that first Affghan expedition, which 
now reads like a triumphal inarch. It 
is true that Tippoo's forces proved 
unequal to encounter in the field even 
the weakest of the invading armies 
and that our position before Seringa- 
patam had been taken up without any 
resistance proportioned to the renown 
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or resources of our enemy. But the 
fort was extremely Ktroug, t)io place 
unhealthy to the last degree, and any 
material protraction of the siege would 
have exhausted the provisions of the 
army, and giren time for the season to 
do ltd work. 

"Wellesley, whose unremitting atten- 
tion to all the duties of the siege is 
shown in a mtdtiplicity of despatches, 
and the value of whose suggestions is 
l)roTed by their effect upon the ojjerft- 
tions, received orders to head the 
reserve in the advanced trenches and 
to a^ait the success of the storm. 
Tlie fighting in the batteries had 
already been desperate and the losses 
heavy, but 2,600 Europeans still sur- 
vived to lead the assault, and a chosen 
column of Sepoys followed them. It 
was midday on the 4th of May. Colo- 
nel "Wellesley had received reports of 
the state of the breach, had revised 
them in terms exactly like those after- 
wards used at Ciudad Bodrigo and 
Badajoz, had superintended the final 
preparations, and was expecting the 
result from his appointed post. "It 
was," says one near him, "a moment 
of agony, and we continued with ach- 
ing eyes to watch the result, until, 
after a short and appallinc^ interval, 
we saw the acclivity of the breach 
covered with a cloud of crimson." 
The assault succeeded, and Colonel 
Wellesley advanced from his position, 
not to renew a desperate attempt, but 
to restore some order in the captured 
city, and to certify the death of our 
dreaded enemy by discovering his body 
yet warm and palpitating under a 
mountain of slain. 

Duties little less arduous than those 
of the actual storm devolved presently 
upon the troops of the reserve and 
their commander. The captured city 
presented a scene of rapine, terror, and 
confusion, in which not even the con- 
querors were safe, and the doBpatches • 
of Colonel Wellesley from within the 
walls to General Harris, who still 
remained without, assumed an almost 
peremptory tone in their demands for 
positive mstructions and summary 
authority to arrest the evil. The 
suggestions of the writer were acknow- 
ledged by an appointment conferring 
upon himself the powers required for 
restoring order. The establishment of 
a permanent garrison under Colonel 
WellesleT's immediate command speed- 



ily brought the city to its ol*diiiarf 
state of tranquillity and oolifidenoe, 
and his services or his claims wero 
still more conspicuously reoognlAed by 
Ills subsequent nomination to the oom- 
mission instituted for diroosing of the 
conquered territories. Of these one 
portion was conferred on the NisaiiL 
another offered to the Feishwa, a thira 
retained by ourselves under the pro- 
visional government of Colonel Welles- 
ley himself, and the remainder reskmd 
to the original proprietors, dispossessed 
by the usurpation of Tippoo and his 
father. In these hands it stUl renuuns^ 
and the residence of the Court haTing 
been again transferred to its andent 
capital, Mysore, Seringapatatn, the 
creation of Hyder and Tippoo, and 
the scene of British triumpnsy is now 
crumbling to ruin from desertion and 
neglect, and will probably leave as 
little visible trace as the dynasty which 
raised it. Such was the end of the 
famous war in which Arthur Welleslejr 
first won consideration and renown. 

Witliin little more than two years 
of Colonel Wellesley^s first kmding at 
Calcutta he was raised to almost Tioe- 
regal command. In Julpr, 1799, he was 
actual Cfovemor of Sermgapatam and 
Mysore, — that is to say, of territories 
nearly equivalent to Tippoo*s late king^ 
dom ; and as Cfener^ Harris, on re- 
turning to the Presidency, had, in 
o}>edienco to orders, surrendered to 
him the command in chief of the 
army of occupation, the civil and mili- 
tary authorities were united in his 
single person. The use which he 
made of these discretionaij powers 
and the account to which he tmmed 
such extraordinary opportunitiea ot 
developing, correcting, and matnring 
his natural talents for organization 
and conmiand, may be readily oon- 
ceivod. For some montiis he was now 
actively engaged in reconstituting the 
various dej^ui^ments of an adminSstrsr 
tion wholly disorganised by the crreT' 
throw of its chief He seleeted and 
appointed ofiicers in every oapa<uty, 
giving preference to those who had 
faithtully discharged their duties nnder 
the former regime ; he repaired roadi^ 
opened communications^ attended to 
the claims of every class of the pomi- 
lation, and executed with adnuraUa 
sagacity all the functions of a Oorenor. 
Of the assiduity and talents whidi he 
brought to the perfbrmanee of his 
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dntie^ his correspondence during this 
period Ivith Colonel Close, the Besident 
at M^vore, contains copious illustra- 
tion ; bat his serVices were soon to be 
again demanded in that capacity T^hich 
was more peculiarly and memorably 
his o%n. 

It is a eharacteristic of Oriental life 
that a few deeds of daring, and A few 
torus of fortune will suffice to convert 
a freebooting ftdrenturer into a popu- 
lar cAptain, a mighty chiefs and a 
reoogmzed sovereign. Hyder Ali him- 
self had been little more, and the 
ejudtinv Hghts of some Princes of 
India «re derived frdm a similar title. 
dcaroelj had Tippoo*s standard been 
oyerthro%n -^hen it was raided again 
by & rival, who, but for the opporSine 
shtilgonistn of Wellesley, might hare 
repeated on iL larser scide the preten- 
sionA h&d aggressions of the Mysorean 
usurper. The naine of this desperado 
was Dhoondiah Waugh. Havine been 
ubable, even during Tippoo's life, to 
restrain his ptedatory propensities, he 
had been incarcerated in Beringapa- 
tam, and was only released at the 
general deliverance which attended 
our conquest of the capital. On escap- 
ing from his dimgeon he betook himself 
to the district of Bednore, on the 
Mahratta frontier, collected a nume- 
rous force from the disbanded levies of 
the Sultaun, and proceeded to lay the 
country under contribution after the 
nsual fashion of such aspirants. On 
being pursued by a British detachment 
he crossed the frontier, and ensconced 
himself in a territory whidi it was 
Ihen tijiought very undesirable to vio- 
late. Just at this conjuncture Colonel 
Wellesleyreceived an offer which might 
have exercised considerable influence 
on hifl subsequent career. It had been 
resolv^ to attempt, though by negoti- 
atioix rather than force, 3ie reduction 
of the Dutch settleinent at Batavia, 
and the military command of the ex- 
pedition was placed by Lord Morning- 
ton at the disposal of his brother. As 
the appointment was eventually de- 
<dined| little notice would have been 
due to the incident but for the indirect 
testimonies which it elidted to Colonel 
Weliedey's services. Lord Clive, then 
Qov^mor of Madras, dissuaded, in 
emphatic teims, the removal of a 
commander so indispensable to the 
peace of the Presidency, and Colonel 
Close alludes to the mere report of the 



project with expressions of unfeigned 
alarm. Wellesley himself remitted 
the question to the judgment of Lord 
Clive, not concealing his appreciation 
of the opportunity, bilt resolutely post- 
poning all other considerations to those 
of the public servibe, and candidly 
avowing that Dhoondiah's progress 
was taking a V-ery serious turn indeed. 
His disinterestedness on this occasion 
suggested the most advantageous 
policy he could possibly have adopted, 
for if Dhoondiah, whose fortunes were 
watched by a far more powerful foe, 
had been permitted to gather strength, 
eithet* our Indian empire must mve 
been ciTished in its infancy, or the 
glories of the Mahratta war must have 
been gathered by Other hands than 
those of Wellesley. 

In point of fact, at the moment of 
writing the despatches with his con- 
clusions on this critical subject, Colonel 
Wellesley was in the field on Dhoon- 
dioh's track. Towards the end of May, 
he had put his troops in motion against 
this rapacious maraudet*, who, having 
assumed the title of " King of the Two 
Worlds," had appeared in imposing 
force on the boraers of Mysore, alarm- 
ing the well-affected, enlisting the mal- 
contents, and ravaging the whole coun- 
try before him. There was, indeed, 
little likelihood that he would affect to 
make head against Colonel Wellesley's 
force in open field ; but his troops were 
almost wholly composed of light caval- 
ry and artillery, extremely mfficult to 
overtake, and the seat of war, which 
was the " Dooab," or space between 
two rivei"s called the "Kistnah" and 
" Tumbudra," was peculiarly calculated 
to facilitate his plans. The country 
was intersected in all directions by 
rivers, which swelled prodigiously after 
rains ; it was under no regular govern- 
ment, and had been exhausted by 
Dhoondiah's previous ravages. The 
exertions, therefore, of Colonel Welles- 
ley in this, the first campaign which 
he ever directed in person, were turned 
to the means of concentrating his de- 
tachments in this difficult region, of 
provisioning his troops, and of either 
"running down** his adversary by 
rapid movements, or surprising him by 
adroit manoeuvres. A subject of ex- 
treme importance was the disposition 
likely to be entertained at the IVlahratta 
Court of Poohah, since the instructions 
of the British commander now em- 
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powered liim to cross the frontier, if 
necoHHary, in purauit of li'm ant'i;(oni.st 
— a stoj) whicli he forewaw mi^lit entail 
a Mahratta war. Tlie PoiHliwa, how- 
ever, professed his readiness to co-ope- 
rate m the campaign ; but liis con- 
tingent was routed by Dhoondiah 
witli such promptitude, tiiat little jx^si- 
tive service was exijcrienced from our 
allies, who would, there was little doubt, 
have dockired against us on any of 
tlujso reverses rendered so proliable by 
the difficulties of the campaign. For 
several weeks Dhoondiah, by doul>ling 
and couutermarcliing, succeeded in 
eluding his pursuers, and it seemed 
dou})tful how long the expedition 
might be protracted, wlien (Jolonol 
Welloaley received an offer from a 
native U) tenninate the whole business 
)>y a stroke of a iK»niard. His reply 
was as follows :—" To offer a public 
reward by proclamation for a man's 
lif(j, and to make a secret )>argaiii tfj 
have it taken away, are two clifrcrent 
things : the one is to be done ; the 
other, in my opinion, cannot, l>y an offi- 
cer Jit ihii hejul of his troojw." The 
contest was continued, therefore, on 
oven terms. More than once did tlie 
British commander succeed in driving 
his adversary into a ])osition from 
which th(ire appeared no escape, but 
as often did tlie wily free))Ooter defeat 
the imixjrfeot vigilancre of our allies, or 
avail himself of some unforeseen opjK^r- 
tunity for eluding his pursuers. At 
lengtli, on the K)th of S<;ptember, IS^X), 
after two months of acampain in which 
he ha<l ext(;mi)orized from his own re- 
sources all the means of the commis- 
sariat and engineer def)artment, and 
had sulwist^jd his armv almost hy 
his own skill. Colonel Wellesley came 
u}Kjn the camp of his enemy. Though 
the whole fovats with him at that mo- 
momcnt consirfted l>iit of four regiments 
of cavalry, harassed and ovcjrworkcid 
by consUmt marching, he at on<;e 
" made a dash " at his prey, and i>ut 
his army to the route }>y a single 
eharge ; in encountering whi(;h, Dhoon- 
diah fell. 1'he corpse (if " his Majesty" 
1>eing recognized, w?is lashed to a gal- 
loper gun, and carried l>ack to the 
British camp; butacertjiin iUim of the 
spoil desrjrves more particular nj(!n- 
tl(m : -Amr)ng the baggagtj, w;is found 
a l)oy, alxjut four years old, who provcjd 
to ])e the favourite son of J)hoondiah. 
Cohmel Wellesley t<jok charge of the 



child himself, earned him to hit own 
tent, protected him through his boy- 
hood, and, on quitting IndiL left a sum 
of money in the hazi£ of a mezid to be 
applied to his use. 

The success of the recent j^m-ntagn^ 
at once terminated all risks, ana con- 
firmed Colonel Wellesley in an extraor- 
dinary reputation, both with the native 
courts, and the British Gk>yemnianti 
The former wore peculiarly qualified 
to appreciate such a victory as he had 
recently achieved, and the latter could 
not withhold their testimony to the 
a}>ilities by which the brother of the 
(iOvernor-General had justified the ap- 
])ointments conferred iipon him. In 
f;ict, though still a simple colonel, A r- 
thur Welleslev was already, as he him- 
self expressed it, ^at the top of the 
tree," being entrusted with commissiQDi 
a)>ove his rank, and honoured with the 
entire confidence of those whom he 
served. 

We have mentioned that among the 
exfKiditions projected by the Indian 
(iovemment was one directed againrt 
i^itavia. On the intelligence of Napo- 
leon's demonstrations against our east- 
em possessions this scheme was aban- 
doned, and it was resolved to substitute 
operations more immediately calculated 
to imjxide the advances of the French. 
Witli these views a force of about 
5,CX)0 troops was collected at Trinoo- 
inalee, in Coviou, not with any filed 
destination, but for the purpose of 
being tlirown on such points as mi^ 
]>e considered most advisable. Of uii 
force (/olonel Wellesley received the 
command, and ho repaired accordinglT 
to Trincomalee, from the theatre ofoie 
recent services in Mysore. At the 
time of his arrival it was thought that 
the Mauritius offered the most pnh 
mising point of attack, but the young 
commander soon discovered reasou 
for discarding this opinion, and had 
communicated his concluMions to the 
(j|<jvernor-General, when he received 
intelligence which ho permitted to 
decide his movements at once. A 
deHi)atch from tlie home govemment 
luul been forwarded to the Governor' 
(General, directing the immediate pre- 
j)aration of the expedition mentioned 
above, and containing an authority for 
tlio ]>rr)mpt oxecution of the scheme, 9f 
circumstances should so advise, with- 
out waiting for instructions from Gil- 
cutUi. A copy of this despatch had 
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been left with the Governor of Madras, 
who transmitted it, without anv direc- 
tions of his own, to Colonel Wellesley 
at Trincomalee. The situation thus 
created was one of great delicacy and 
responsibility. Colonel Wellesley was 
conirineed from the terms of the de- 
spatch that the expedition to Egypt 
mnst be inmiediately executed ; he was 
perfectly aware that the troops under 
nis command formed the only force 
available for the service, and he also 
knew that the destination now specially 
ordered had been among those con- 
templated for his detachment. Before 
he could receive from Calcutta any 
instructions founded on the despatch 
four or five precious weeks would be 
sacrificed, and the aid of the expiring 
monsoon would be lost to his voyage. 
On the other hand, it required extra- 
ordinary confidence to assimie so 
important a command, and to antici- 
pate the orders of Government on a 
point of such serious magnitude. Colo- 
nel Wellesley's decision was character- 
istic. Relying, perhaps, partly on his 
brother's good opinion, but mainly, as 
we may fairly conceive, on the zeal for 
the service which had evidently 
prompted the resolution, he issued the 
necessary orders of his own authority, 
and set sail with the force, imder his 
command for the shores of the Red 
Sea. Learning, however, from the 
naval officers that the voyage would 
not be materially protracted by touch- 
ing at Bombay, he resolved on adopt- 
ing that course, for the double purpose 
of revictualling the transports and of 
I'eceiving overland orders from the 
Governor-General, to whom he had 
immediately forwarded a statement of 
his intentions. On his arrival at Bom- 
bay, he had the mortification to find 
his proceeding condenmed, and himself 
Superseded in his command. ' 

Colonel Wellesley now returned to 
Mysore, not for a service of inaction 
Or routine, but to plan and conduct 
the operations of a war so extensive as 
to demand the highest efforts of pro- 
fessional skill, and so successful as to 
establish conclusively the supremacy 
of Britain in the East. 

In the ensuing campaign General 
AVellesley's (such was now his rank) 
duties consisted in so combining his 
Xnovements that none of his detach- 
ments were taken at a disadvantage, 
that the peculiar qualities of the Bri- 



tish troops might be turned to the 
best account, and that the difiiculties 
of Indian warfare might be obviated 
by wary provision, or surmounted by 
vigorous enterprise. It was now that 
his contemporaries had the opportunity 
of observing his singular mculties of 
foresight, and his extraordinary apti- 
tudes in all departments of his profes- 
sion. In his affair with Dhoondiah he 
had accurately noted the characteris- 
tics of native warfare, the chief features 
and serviceable points of the country, 
the strength of the forts, and the 
course, depth, and periodical variations 
of the rivers. From these observations 
he had conceived his plans of a Mah- 
ratta campaign. Selecting a season 
when the rivers were not fordable, he 
turned this feature of the country to 
the advantage of the British by pre- 
paring boats and pontoons, with which 
he knew the enemy would be unpro- 
vided. His despatches contain the 
most minute instructions for the fabri- 
cation of these bridges and boats, for 
the establishment of particular ferries, 
and for their protection by proper 
guards. Aware that a native army 
relied on the superior rapidity of its 
movements, he had been indefatigable 
in improving the breed of draught- 
bullocks by the aid of Tippoo's famous 
stock ; and he had resolved, when 
occasion came, to discard the tradi- 
tional rules of marching and halting. 
The forts, he observed, were strong 
enough, if well defended, to give seri- 
ous trouble, and too numerous to be 
besieged in form. He gave orders, 
therefore, by way of conveying an 
adequate idea of British prowess, that 
one or two of them should be carried 
by simple escalade, and that an ex- 
ample should be made of the garrison 
in case of any desperate resistance. 
These tactics were completely success- 
ful. A Mahratta chief wrote to his 
friend as follows : — "These English are 
a strange people, and their general a 
wonderful man. They came in here 
this morning, looked at the Pettah 
wall, walked over it, killed all the 
garrison, and returned to breakfast. 
Who can withstand them V The re- 
sult was that the strongest forts in the 
country were afterwards taken with 
little or no loss of life on either side. 

Meantime the demonstration of the 
great Mahratta chiefs grew more and 
more overtly hostile. For the main 
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body of Scindiah's troops Lake was 
finding ample work between Delhi and 
Agra, but a force, including 10,000 of 
his disciplined infantry, was hovering 
over the Deccan ; Hofkar, though he 
had hitherto retired before the British, 
was known to be dangerous, and the 
Ilajah of Berar was more than sus- 
pected of sharing their common views. 
The object, therefore, was first to com- 
pel these chieftains to an avowal of 
their intentions ; and next, in the 
event of the probable result, to bring 
them to a decisive action. Theplenary 
authority which Greneral Wellesley 
received on the 26th of June enabled 
him to cut short the negotiations 
which had been purposely protracted, 
and to reduce Scindiah to his proper 
character. After some wearisome 
mancBuvres, he at length learnt that 
the enemy was on the north bank of 
tlie Godavery, meditating a swoop on 
Hyderabad. "K the river," he now 
wrote, "does not become fordable six 
weeks sooner than usual, I hope to 
strike a blow against their myriads of 
horse in a few days." This was on 
the 30th of August. On the 21st of 
September, having received more par- 
ticular information, he concerted mea- 
sures with Colonel Stevenson that one 
should take a western route and the 
other an eastern, and both fall toge- 
ther from opposite quarters on tne 
enemy's camp early on the 24th. The 
next day the two divisions diverged 
accordingly, and pursued their respec- 
tive routes, when, on the 23rd, General 
Wellesley learnt from his spies that 
the Mahratta cavalry bad moved oflf, 
but that the infantry were still en- 
camped at about six miles distance. 
Pushing on with his Dragoons, he pre- 
sently descried not only the mfantry, 
but the entire army of the Mahrattas, 
in the Deccan, numbering at least 
60,000 combatants, and strongly posted, 
with 100 pieces of cannon before the 
fortified village of Assaye. 

At this critical moment of his for- 
tunes, the force which General Welles- 
ley had in hand, including the infatitry 
which was coming up, did not exceed 
4,500 men ; his lew light guns were 
utterly unable to make head against 
the tremendous batteries of the Mah- 
rattas ; and his draught cattle, not- 
withstanding the pains he had expend- 
ed on them, were sinking under the 
severity of the campaign. His resolu- 



tion, however, was token at on 
without measuring the relati^ 
portion of ihe two armies, or 
for Colonel Stevenson to shi 
perils and glories of the field, 1 
instant orders for the attack, 
to a misapprehension of instr 
his precautionary directions fo] 
ing the most menacing pointe 
Mahratta position were disre 
and the battle was won irith a 
carnage by the bayonet alone, 
like some of the actions recen 
nessed with the Sikhs. But : 
could be more decisive than the 
obtained, which not only a 
brought Scindiah to terms, but 
in the estimation of competent 
to proclaim, beyond reach of 
challenge, the military snpreii 
the British. Taught by our e: 
and the aid of European offici 
natives had gradually brouffh 
armies to an apparent equsQil 
our own. The cumbrous and ill 
artillery trains, the tmwieldy 
and irregular hordes of our ea 
tagonists, had now given pi 
disciplined battalions formed 
same material as those of the Co: 
and to batteries of deadly st 
manned by skilful and devote 
ners. It. now remained to l 
whether the success of the 
arms depended on any elemen 
cessible to native emulation, ai 
enigma was solved, once and 
by Wellesley at Assaye. With 
almost as numerically dispropor 
as those of Clive, he had snrpaai 
glories of Arcot and Plassey i 
an enemy f^ir more formidabl 
Chunda Sahib, or Boraj-arr 
With all odds but those of scier 
spirit against him, he had mail 
and confirmed the prestige st 
tiously attached to the arms o 
land; and to this, the first ] 
battle in which he ever comnc 
has been plausibly traced th< 
blishment of that ascendency wl 
enjoy in India to this very day. 
Though it was clear both to 
and Mahrattas, that the whol 
paign was virtually decided by 
triumph as that of Assaye, j 
native chiefs, who, as Welledey 
occasion described them, were "n 
personified," evinced resoluticms 
voking yet another battle. Sc 
it is true, under the combinecl tie 
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of Welkaloy and Lake, had received a 
lesson, which, to the hitest days of his 
life, he never forgot ; but the Kajah of 
Bmr was still in the field, and as 
Qeneral Wellesley two months afber- 
wards was on the Mahratta track to 
compel adherence to the covenanted 
stipulations, and to clear the coun- 
try of anj dangerous gatherings, 
he came one evening upon the whole 
remaining force of me enemy, drawn 
up in battle array before the village 
of Argaum, to renew again the 
experiment of September. Consider- 
ing that since the last battle the British 
had been strengthened almost as much 
as they tJiemselves had been weakened, 
it was a forlorn hazard, yet a body of 
Persian cavalry in the Berar service 
made a desperate charge on the Eu- 
ropean regiments, and Scindiah's horse- 
men, who, notwithstanding the recent 
treaty, were found in the ranks of our 
adversaries, made a show of supporting 
tiie attack. The advance of the British 
line, however, was not waited for by 
the main body of the Mahrattas, who, 
in the hopeless confusion, abandoned 
their guns and fled, but only to fall, 
through the long hours of a moonlight 
night, under the sabres of their pur- 
suers. 

With these operations, the capture 
of some strongholds, and the surprise 
and destruction of a new competitor 
for Dhoondiah's fame, ended our first 
Mahratta war, in which, owing to the 
genius and energy of our generals, we 
had prostrated, with incredible rapid- 
ity, that redoubtable foe whose enmity 
had been for years the traditional 
dread of the Indian Grovemment. The 
personal contributions of Wellesley 
towards this consummation were well 
appreciated by those most intimately 
concerned. The British inhabitants of 
Calcutta voted him a valuable sword, 
the native population of Seringapatam 
received him with unfeigned congratu- 
lations on his return; and, upon his 
departure from India, which soon fol- 
lowed, the thanks, the addresses, and 
the offerings of civilians, soldiers, and 
presidencies poured upon him in qxiick 
succession. A yet more remarkable 
testimony to the value of his services 
may be gathered from the opinions of 
that mi^ty antagonist with whom, at 
a future day, he was to compete in 
deadly grapple for the championship 
of the world. While Wellesley was 



clearing the Deccan of England's last 
enemies. Napoleon was mustering the 
whole resources of his empire on the 
heights of Bouloflrne for a descent on 
the island of his hate. The flotilla was 
ready, the camps were formed, and the 
conveying squadron anxiously expected 
from the west, when, at this very mo- 
ment, with a vision of conquest before 
his eyes, he wavered, as we are now 
told by his latest biographer, for some 
weeks together, between the ideas of 
destroying us by invasion, or attacking 
us through the side of India, by reviv- 
ing the Mahratta war. 

It was in the month of September, 
1805, that Sir Arthur Wellesley— after 
an absence of nine years, during which 
his services in the East had earned him 
a major-generalship, the Elnighthood 
of the Bath, the thanks of the king 
and parliament, and a confirmed pro- 
fessional reputation — landed ouce more 
on the shores of England. Between 
this period and his departure on those 
memorable campaigns with which his 
name will be immortally connected, 
there elapsed an interval m the Duke's 
life of nearly three years, which a seat 
in parliament, an Irish Secretaryship, 
ana a Privy Councillorship enabled 
him to turn actively to account. Ilia 
proper talents, however, were not 
overlooked, and he bore his part in 
those '^notable expeditions" which 
were then conceived to measure the 
military power of England. His arri- 
val from India had exactly coincided 
with the renewal of the war against 
France by the third European coalition 
— ^a compact to which ligland was a 
party. Our specific duties in these 
alliances were usually limited to the 
supply of ships and money. We swept 
the ocean with our fleets, and we sub- 
sidized the ffreat powers whose forces 
were actually in the field. As to i^e 
British army itself that had been 
hitherto reckoned among the contin- 
gents of second and third rate states, 
which might be united, perhaps, for 
a convenient diversion, but which 
could make no pretension to service in 
the great European line of battle. At 
the beginning of the war these de- 
monstrations had usually been made 
on the coasts of France, but they were 
now principally directed against the 
northern and southern extremities of 
the continent, and for these reasons : — 
the dominion, actual or coni'eased, of 
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Napoleon, a^inst which the contest 
was undertaken, embraced all the ports 
of Europe, from [the Texel to Genoa, 
while his battle array extended along 
the length of the Rhine. The masseH, 
therefore, of the Austrian and Kussian 
hosts were moved directly against 
France from the east, and to the minor 
allies was left the charge of penetrating 
either upwards from Naples, or down- 
wards from Swedish Pomerauia, to the 
theatre of action. Sometimes detach- 
ments from Gibraltar, disembarked in 
Italy in conjunction with Russians 
from Corfu and Neapolitans from Caln- 
bria, and sometimes we landed in 
Hanover to compose a joint stock force 
with Swedes, Norwegians, and Fin- 
landers. One of these latter expeditions 
fell to the lot of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
immediately after his return, but with 
results even fewer than usual. The 
brigades were put on shore at Bremen, 
at the close of 1805 ; })ut Nnpoleon in 
the meantime had done his work so 
effectujdly on the l)anu]>e that our 
contingent returned to England after a 
few weeks* absence without striking a 
blow. Sir Arthur's next service was 
one of greater distinction. In 1807, 
when the British ministry had boldly 
determined upon anticipating Napoleon 
at Copenhagen by one of his own 
strokes of policy, the feelings of the 
Danes were consulted by the despatch 
of a force so powerful as to justify a 
bloodless capitulation, and in this army 
Sir Arthur Wellesley received a com- 
mand which brought under his charge 
the chief military operation of the 
expedition. While the main body was 
menacing Copenh«agen a demonstration 
was observed on the part of the Danes 
against the English rear, and Sir 
Arthur was detached to disperse their 
g:ith(iring battalions. This service he 
eflfoctually perfonned })y engaging them 
in their position of Kioge, and putting 
them to the rout with tlie loss of 1,500 
prisoners and 14 i)ieces of cannon. He 
was afterwards intrusted with the 
negociations for the capitulation of the 
city — a duty which was skilfully dis- 
charged. This short episode in his 
military life has been thrown into 
shadow by his mightier achievements ; 
but its merits were acknowledged 
by the special thanks of parlia- 
ment ; and M . Thiers, in his history, 
introduces Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
French readers as an ofiicer who had 



certainly seen servioe in India^bat vrhi 
was principally known by his able oat 
duct at Copenhaffen. 

At lengtn, at the very moment wbn 
England seemed to be excliided fron 
all partic' oation in the military eon- 
tests of t' I.' ' age, and the services of tiie 
British i<<'^dier appeared likely to be 
measured by the demands of colonial 
duty, events brought an opportmiityto 
pass which ultimately resulted in one 
of the most memorable wars on recoid 
that enabled Britain to support a glo- 
rious part in what, without figoro of 
rhetoric, we may term the liberation of 
Europe. The coalition effected agaioflt 
France at the period of Sir £rthvr 
Welleslcy*s return had been scattered 
to the winds under the blows of Na- 
poleon. Ilussia had been partly drivoi 
imd partly inveigled into a concert of 
])olitics with her redoubtable adyersaij. 
Austria liad been put hors de combtt; 
and Prussia was helplessly prostrata 
To complete the concern experienced 
at this prospect of universal aominioBi 
Napoleon had availed himself of tiie 
occasion to seize and appropriate Ae 
whole of the Spanish Feninsiua. Under 
the pretence of a treaty with Spain ibr 
the partition of Portugal be hadpoared 
his troo))s into the former countiyt 
overrun the latter, and then repndiatea 
the stipulations of his compact bj 
retaining undivided possession of tM 
prize. A few months later he estiJh 
lishcd himself in simiki* anthori^al 
Madrid, and made open avowal of hii 
intentions by bestowing on his own 
brother the inheritance of the Spaniak 
Bourbons. Scarcely, however, had hia 
projects been disclosed, when he eih 
countered a tempest of popular oppo- 
sition ; the nations of Uie Peninaol* 
rose almost as one man ; a French army 
was compelled to capitulate ; t^^ng 
Joseph decamped from Madrid, ani 
Marshal Junot was with dimcnlty 
enabled to maintain himself in Lis- 
bon. At the intelligence of this nn- 
exi)ected display of vigour, Tgnglmnit 
tendered her substantial sympatibiiefto 
the Spanish patriots : the overtoret of 
their juntas were favourably received ; 
and at len^h it was decided by t}ie 
Portland Mmistry, that Portugal would 
be as good a point as any other OB 
which to throw 10,000 troops, who 
were waiting at Cork for embareatioD 
on the next "expedition" 
itself. The enthusiasm of the^ 
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1 at this conjuncture was unusn- 
reat, and there were not wantmg 
lents to prove that the contem- 
i expedition differed greatly in its 
se m)m those heretofore recom- 
jd to favour. It was urged that 
eon was now, for the first time, 
Qtered by strong popular opinion, 
lat the scene of action, moreover, 
t sea-girt territorv, giving full 
for the exercise oi our naval su- 

«y. 

comprehend the service now in- 
d to Sir A. Wellesley, it will be 
ary to retain constantly in mind 
nrcumstances and persuasions 
which it was undertaken. The 

state of the countries which it 
jroposed to succour was only 
1 from the exaggerated descrip- 
of the Spanish patriots, who re- 
tted themselves as irresistible in 
ry strength, and as needing no- 
but stores and money to expel the 
li from the Peninsula. Nothing 
Kjertained respecting Napoleon's 

force in these parts ; and, al- 
ti it might reasonably have been 
id, from the continental peace, 
he whole hosts of the French 
•e were disposable on the one 
md, from the contradictory re- 
)f the Spanish envoys themselves, 
jitherMnity nor intelligence exist- 
the other, these simple deductions 
lot drawn. The British Minis- 
d despatched the expedition with- 
ny purpose more definite than 
•f aiding in the resistance unex- 
ily offered to France on the 
Bular territories. It had not 
ietermined whether the landing 
I be effected in Portugal or 
; and with the latter country, 
I, we were nominally at war when 
rmament was decreed. Neither 
she single appointment which 
nsated all these deficiencies the 

of any general or deliberate 
tions. The nomination of Sir 
r Wellesley to the command was 
' due to the individual sagacity of 
Castlereagh, whose judgment on 
)int was considerably in advance 
; of other and higher authorities, 
this appointment itself, too, was 
ed to be nugatory ; for Sir 
r was to surrender the command 
• Harry Burrard, who was in 
\o make way for Sir Hew Dal- 
ey and in the form in which the 



expedition shortly afterwards assumed, 
no fewer than six general officers were 
placed above him, into whose hands 
the conduct of the war was ultimately 
to fall. 
True, however, to that spirit of his 

Erofession, which forbade him to balance 
is own feelings against the good of the 
service or the decisions of Government, 
Sir Arthur departed on his mission, 
preceding the expeditionary armament 
in a fast frigate, for the purpose of ob- 
taining more information than was 
already possessed respecting the desti- 
nation to be given to it. With these 
views, he landed on the coast, and con- 
ferred with the juntas directing the 
affairs of the insurrection. His in- 
quiries soon proved conclusive, if not 
satisfactory, and he decided with cha- 
racteristic penetration, that ''it was 
impossible to learn the truth." 

After ascertaining and estimating 
the prospects of the war to the best ot 
his power. Sir Arthur Wellesley de- 
cided on disembarking his troops in 
Mondego Bay, about midway between 
Oporto and Lisbon — a resolution which 
he successfully executed at the begin- 
ning of August. The force actually 
lanaed from the transports amounted 
to about 9,000 men ; but they were pre- 
sently joined by that of another little 
expedition, which had been operating 
in the south of Spain ; and Sir Arthur 
thus found himself at the head of some 
14,000 excellent soldiers. Besides these, 
however, the British Grovemment as 
the design of liberating the Peninsula, 
gradually assumed substance and dig- 
nity, determined on despatching two 
others of their corps^rrand ; one of 
which, nearly 12,000 strong, under Sir 
John Moore, was in a state of disci- 
pline not inferior to that of Napoleon's 
best brigades : 30,000 troops, therefore, 
were eventually to represent the arms 
of England in this memorable service. 
But wisdom had to be learnt before 
Wellesley was placed at their head ; 
and it was with 13,000 only, and a pro- 
visional command, that the great cap- 
tain of the age commenced, on the 9th 
of August, his first march in the Penin- 
sular war. 

The intention of Sir Arthur, who, in 
the absence of his two seniors, still re- 
tained the direction of affairs, was to 
march onLisbon by the seacoast in order 
to draw from the English store-ships 
those supplies which he had already dis- 
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coYered it was hopeless to expect from 
the resources of Portugal itself ; one of 
the earliest propositions of the Portu- 
guese commanaer having suggested 
that his own troops should be ferl from 
the British commissariat instead of the 
British troops from his. Reinforced, 
if the term can be used, at this period 
with a small detachment of the native 
array, Sir Arthur now mustered nearly 
15,000 sabres and bayonets. To op- 
pose him, Loison had about 7,000 men, 
Laborde about 5,000, and Junot, at 
head-quarters, some 10,000 more. Of 
these commanders, Loison was on the 
left of the British route, and Laborde 
in front ; nor was Sir Arthur's infor- 
mation accurate enough to enable him 
to estimate the point or period of their 
probable junction. As events turned 
out, his military instinct had divined 
the course proper to be pursued ; for 
oy pressing forward on Laborde, he 
interposed himself between this gene- 
ral and Loison, and encountered his 
enemies in detail. Laborde's outposts 
at Ovidos were promptly driven m on 
the 15th, and on the 17th Sir Artliur 
came up with his antagonist on the 
heights of B>olica, and there gained the 
first action of the war. The eng^^e- 
ment was sustained with great spirit ; 
for Laborde, though outaiumbered, 
availed himself to tne utmost of his 
strength of position ; nor was it with- 
out serious loss on both sides that he 
was at length compelled to retire. 
After this satisfactory essay of arms, 
Sir Arthur prepared to meet Junot, 
who would, ne was well aware, sum- 
mon all his strength for the now in- 
evitable encounter, and who had in fact 
concentrated 16,000 men with 21 guns 
a 1 Torres Vedras, between Sir Arthur's 
position and Lisbon. Still moving by 
the coast, the British commander was 
fortunately reinforced on his march by 
one of the detachments despatched 
from home, to participate in the cxpe • 
dition, and his force was thus aug- 
mented to 18,000 eifective men. Wi3i 
these means he proposed to turn Ju- 
not's position at Torres Vedras, by 
passing between it and the sea with his 
advanced guard, while the main body 
occupied the enemy's attention in front ; 
so that the lYench general would either 
be cut off from Lisbon, or driven to a 
precipitate retreat. These able dispo- 
sitions, however, were not brought to 
the test of trial ; for at this moment 



Sir Hanr Bnrrard azrlTed off ilia 
coast, and, without quittiiu^ his ship^ 
or troubling himself to confirm by fan 
own observation the representationi of 
Sir Arthur, counter-ordered the pgnh 

Eosed march, and gave directioiiB for 
alting on the ground then oocapied— 
the hiUs of Yimiera, until the arrival 
of the other and larger reinforoemeut 
expected from England under Sir John 
Moore. 

Among the facts which Sir Arthur 
had laboured to impress on his intnct* 
able superior, was that of the oertaintr 
of immediately receiving the attack 
which he was declining to g^ve — a con- 
clusion which was promptly verified, 
by the appearanoe of Junot in battle 
array the very next morning. The es- 
timates, therefore, respectively formed 
by Sir Harry and Sir Arthur conoem- 
ing the relative capacities of the two 
armies, were presently to be certified 
by experience, and the decisive defeat of 
Junot at every point of his attack, with 
the loss of 3,000 men and nearly all hia 
artillery, might have been thought de- 
cisive of the "question in IJie eyes of 
impartial observers. Sir Harry, how- 
ever, was still unconvinced ; and, in his 
firm persuasion of the superiority of 
the French, refused the permission now 
earnestly entreated by Sir Arthur to 
intercept the encumbered brigades of 
the enemy, and complete his discom- 
fiture, by cutting off his retreat to Tor- 
res Vedras. It was on this occasitm 
that Sir Arthur, seeing the sacrifice of 
an opportunity which might have been 
turned to the completion of the war, 
turned round and said to his staff— 
" Well, then, gentlemen, we may ffo now 
and shoot rea-legged partridges. 

No sooner had thu Buperoession of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley oocurredj than a 
second change took place in the com- 
mand of the English force, and the ar- 
rangements of the British Gknremment 
were notably exemplified, by the arrival 
on the scene of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who immediately displaced Sir Henry 
Burrard, as Sir Henry Bvrrard had 
displaced Sir Artiiur WeUesIey. Un- 
fortimately, the new geneial inclined to 
the opinions of his second in command, 
rather than to the more entermisiDg 
tactics of the future heoro of the Penin- 
sula, and he persisted in the belief that 
Sir John Moore's corps shonld be al- 
lowed to come up befoiv openiiaoM 
wore re-commenoad. The best oom- 
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ment^iry on Sir Arthur's advice, is to 
be fbiipa in the i&ct that Junot himself 
'pv^fmntLy proposed a suspension of 
arpiSy witii a view to the complete eva- 
ciubtipn of Portugal by the French. A 
convention, in fact, was concluded on 
these terms, at Cintra, within a fort- 
night after the battle ; but so adroitly 
ha4 Junot and his comrades availed 
themselves of the impressions existing 
at the British head-quarters that, 
tliough beaten in the field, they main- 
tained in the negotiations the as- 
cendancy of the s&onger p^y, and 
eventually secured conoutions far more 
fiEivourable than they were entitled to 
demand. It happened that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had been made, under Sir 
Hew Dalrymple*s immediate orders, 
the negotiating officer at the first 
agreement between the belligerents, 
and it was his name which appeared 
at the foot of the instrument. When, 
therefore, the indi^iation of English- 
men was, with some justice, roused at 
this sacr^ce of their triumphs, and the 
convention made the subject of official 
inquiry. General Wellesley incurred 
the mst shock of public censure. Fur- 
ther investigation, however, not only 
exculpated him from all responsibility, 
. but brought to light his earnest, though 
ineffectual endeavours, to procure a 
different result, and the country was 
soon satisfied that if the conqueror of 
Boliya and Yimiera had been undis- 
turbed in his arr^gements, the whole 
French army must have been prisoners 
of war. Yet, even as things stood, the 
success achieved was of no ordinary 
character. The British soldiers had 
measured their swords against some of 
the best troops of the Empire, and with 
signal success. The *' Sepoy Greneral" 
had indisputably shown that his powers 
were not limited to Oriental campaigns. 
He had effected the disembarkation of 
his troops — always a most hazardous 
feat — without loss, had gained two 
well-contested battles ; and in less than 
a single month had actually cleared 
the kingdom of Portugal of its invaders. 
The army, with its intuitive judgment, 
had formed a correct appreciation of 
his services, and the field-officers en- 
gaged at Yimiera testified their opi- 
nions of their commander by a valuable 
gift ; but it was clear that no place 
remained for General WeUesley under 
his new superiors, and he accordinglv 
returned to ILagland, bringing wilii 



him conceptions of Spanish affairs 
which were but too speedily verified 
by events. He now resumed his Irish 
Secretaryship and his seat in Parlia- 
ment. And while thus engaged, an 
abrupt change of fortune wholly re- 
versed the relative positions of the 
French ^d English in those parts. 
The successes of the summer and au- 
tumn had expelled Napoleon's forces 
from Portuffal, and from nearly nine- 
tenths of the territory of Spain, the 
only ground still occupied by the in- 
vaders being a portion of the moun- 
tain districts behind tlie Ebro. Thus, 
after sweeping the whole Peninsula 
before them by a single inarch, and 
establishing themselves at Madrid and 
Lisbon with less trouble than had been 
experienced at Brussels or Amster- 
dam, the French armies found them- 
selves suddenly driven back, by a 
return tide of conquest, to the very 
foot of the IVrenees ; and now, in like 
manner, the English, after gaining pos- 
session of Portugal in a month's cam- 
paign, and closing round upon their 
enemies in Spain, as if to complete the 
victory, were as suddenly hurled back 
again to the coast, while the Peninsula 
again passed apparently under the do- 
minion of Napoleon, to be finally res- 
cued by a struggle of ten-fold severity. 
In the mean time the patriot forces 
of Spain, though possessed of indivi- 
dual enthusiasm, were badly governed ; 
and Napoleon, with a perfect apprecia- 
tion of the scene before him, was pre- 
paring one of those decisive blows 
which none better than he knew how 
to deal. The army behind the Ebro had 
been rapidly reinforced to the amount 
of 160,000 men ; and at the beginning 
of November, the Emperor arrived in 
person to assume the command. At 
this conjuncture Sir John Moore, who, 
it will be remembered, had brought 
the last and larg^est detachment to the 
army of Portugal, and who had re- 
mained in that country while the other 
generals had repaired to England pend- 
ing the inquiiy into the convention of 
Cmtr^, was directed to take the com- 
mand of 21,000 men from the army of 
Portiigal, to unite with a corps of 7,000 
more despatched to Corunna, under 
Sir David Baird, and to co-operate 
with the Spanish forces beleaguering 
the French, as we have described, in 
the south-eastern angle of tho Penin 
sula. In pursuance of these instruc- 
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tions, Sir John Moore, ^ a series of 
movements which we are not called 
upon in this place to criticize, succeeded 
in collecting at Salamanca by the end 
of November the troops under his own 
command, while Sir David Baird's 
corps had penetrated as far as Astorga. 
But the opportunity of favourable ac- 
tion, if ever it had really existed, was now 
past. Suddenly advancing with an im- 
posing force of the finest troops of the 
empire. Napoleon had burst through 
the weak Imes of his opponents, had 
crushed their armies to the right and 
left by a succession of irresistible blows, 
was scouring with his cavalry the 
plains of Leon and Castile, forced the 
Somosierra pass on the 30th of No- 
vember, and four days afterwards was 
in undisputed possession of Madrid. 
Meantime Sir John Moore, misled by 
false intelligence, disturbed by the im- 
portunities of our own Minister at 
Aranjuez, disheartened by his observa- 
tion of Spanish politics, and despairing 
of any substantial success against an 
enemy of whose strength he was now 
«aware, determined, after long hesita- 
tion, on advancing into the country, 
with the hope of- some advantage 
against the corps of Soult, isolated, as 
he thought, at Saldanha. The result 
of this movement was to bring Napo- 
leon from Madrid in such force as to 
compel the rapid retreat of the English 
to Corunna, under circumstances which 
we need not recount ; and thus by the 
commencement of the year 1809, Spain 
was again occupied by the French, 
while the English army, so recently vic- 
torious in Portugal, was saving itself 
by sea without having struck a blow, ex- 
cept in self-defence at its embarkation. 
Napoleon, before Moore's corps had 
actually left Corunna, conceived the 
war at an end, and, in issuing instruc- 
tions to his marshals, anticipated, with 
no unreasonable confidence, the com- 
plete subjugation of the Peninsula. 
Excepting, indeed, some isolated dis- 
tricts in the south-east, the only parts 
now in possession of the Spaniards or 
their allies were Andulasia, which had 
been saved by the precipitate recall of 
Napoleon to the north — and Portugal, 
which, still in arms against the French, 
was nominally occupied by a British 
corps of 10,000 men, left there under 
Sir John Cradock at the time of Gene- 
ral Moore's departure with the bulk of 
the anny for Spain, 



England was now at the commenoe- 
ment of her greatest war, and the eyes 
of the nation were at once instmctiyely 
turned on Sir Arthur Welleslej as the 
general to conduct it. Independently 
of the proofs he had already given of 
his quality at Boliga, and y imiera^ 
this enterprising and sa^acioas soldier 
stood almost alone in his confidence 
respecting the undertaking on hand. 
Arguing from the military position of 
Portugal, as flanking the long territoiy 
of Spain, from the natural features of 
the country (which he had already 
studied), and from the means of rein- 
forcement and retreat securely pro- 
vided by the sea, he stoutly declared 
his opinion that Portugal was tenable 
against the French, even if actual pos- 
sessors of Spain, and that it offered 
ample opportimities of influencing the 
great result of the war. With these 
views he recommended that the Portu- 
guese army should be organized at its 
full strength ; that it should be in part 
taken into British pay and under the 
direction of British officers, and that a 
force of not less than 20,000 English 
troops should be despatchcKl to keep 
this army together. So provided, he 
undertook the management of the war, 
and such were his resources, his tena- 
city, and his skill, that though 280,000 
French soldiers were closing round 
Portugal as he landed at Lisbon, and 
though difficulties of the most arduous 
kind awaited him in his task, he nei- 
ther flinched nor failed until he had 
led his little army in triumph, not only 
from the Tagus to the Ebro, but across 
the Pyrenees into France, and returned 
himself by Calais to England, after 
witnessing the downfeU of the French 
capital. 

Yet, so perilous was the conjuncture 
when the weight of affairs was thus 
thrown upon his shoulders, that a few 
weeks' more delay must have destroyed 
every prospect of success. Not only 
was Soult collecting himself for a 
swoop on the towers of Lisbon, but 
the Portuguese themselves were dis- 
trustful of our support, and the Eng- 
lish troops, while daily preparing for 
embarcation, were compelled to assume 
a defensive attitude against those whose 
cause they were maintaining. But such 
was the prestige already attached to 
Wellesley's name, that his arrival in 
the Tagus changed every feature in 
the scene. No longer suspidoxu of our 
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intentions, the Portuguese government 
gave prompt eiFect to the suggestions 
of the English commander ; levies were 
decreed and organized, provisions col- 
lected, dep6ts established, and a spirit 
of confidence again pervaded the coun- 
try, wliich was unqualified on this 
occasion by that jealous distrust which 
had formerly neutralized its effects. 
The command in chief of the native 
army was intrusted to an English 
officer of great distinction — General 
Beresford, — and no time was lost in 
once mor^ testing the efficiency of the 
British arms. 

Soult, having left Ney to control the 
north, was at Oporto with 24,000 men, 
preparing to cross the Douro and 
descend upon Lisbon, while Victor 
and Lapisse, with 30,000 more, were 
to co-operate in the attack from the 
contiguous provinces of Estramadura 
and Leon. 

The British force imder Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's command amounted at this 
time to about 20,000 men, to which 
about 15,000 Portuguese, in a respect- 
able state of organization, were added 
by the exertions of Beresford. Of 
these, about 24,000 were now led 
against Soult, who, though not inferior 
in strength, no sooner ascertained the 
advance of the English commander 
than he arranged for a retreat by 
detaching Loison with 6,000 men to 
dislodge a Portuguese post in his left 
rear. Sir Arthur's intention was to 
envelope, if possible, the French corps, 
by pushing forward a strong force 
upon its left, and then intercepting its 
retreat towards Ney's position, while 
the main body assaulted Soult in his 
quarters at Oporto. The former of 
these operations he intrusted to Beres- 
ford, the latter he directed in person. 
On the 12th of May the troops reached 
the southern bank of the Douro, the 
waters of which, 300 yards in width, 
rolled between them and their adver- 
saries. In anticipation of the attack, 
Soult had destroyed the floating-bridge, 
had collected all the boats on the op- 
posite side, and there, with his forces 
well in hand for action or retreat, was 
looking from the window of his lodging 
enjoying the presumed discomfiture of 
his opponent. To attempt such a pas- 
sage as this in face of one of the ablest 
marshals of France, was, indeed, an 
audacious stroke, but it was not be- 
yond the daring of that genius which 



M. Thiers describes as calculated only 
for the stolid operations of defensive 
war. Availing hmiself of a point where 
the river, by a bend in its course, was 
not easily visible from the town. Sir 
Arthur aetermined on transporting, if 
possible, a few troops to the northern 
bank, and occupying an unfinished 
stone building, which he perceived 
was capable of affording temporary 
cover. The means were soon supplied 
by the activity of Colonel Waters — an 
officer whose habitual audacity ren- 
dered him one of the heroes of this 
memorable war. Crossing in a skiff 
to the opposite b^k, he returned with 
two or three boats, and, in a few 
minutes, a company of the Buffs was 
established in the building. Keinforce- 
ments quickly followed, but not with- 
out discoverv. The alarm was given, 
and presently the edifice was enve- 
loped by the eager battalions of the 
French. The British, however, held 
their ground ; a passage was effected 
at other points during the struggle; 
the French, after an ineffectual resist- 
ance, were fain to abandon the city in 
precipitation, and Sir Arthur, after this 
imexampled feat of arms, sat down 
that evening to the dinner which had 
been prepared for Soult. 

This brilliant operation being effect- 
ed. Sir Arthur was now at liberty to 
turn to the main project of the cam- 
paign — that to which, in fact, the attack 
upon Soult had been subsidiary — ^the 
defeat of Victor in Estremadura ; and, 
as the force under this marshal's com- 
mand was not greater than that which 
had been so decisively defeated at 
Oporto, some confidence might natu- 
rally be entertained in calculating 
upon the result. But at this time the 
various difficulties of the English com- 
mander began to disclose themselves. 
The troops were suffering severely 
from sickness, at least 4,000 being in 
hospital, while supplies of all kinds 
were miserably deficient, through the 
imperfections of the commissariat. The 
soldiers were nearly barefooted, their 
pay was largely in arrear, and the 
military chest was empty. In addition 
to this, although the real weakness of 
the Spanish armies was not yet fully 
known, it was clearly discernible that 
the character of their commanders 
would preclude any effective concert 
in the joint operations of the allied 
force. Cuesta would take no advice, 
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aud inBUBted on tho adoption of liis 
own HchcmcH with Buch obHtinacy Uiat 
Sir Arthur woh conipolicd t^j fraiiio hJB 
plann accordingly. luHtca^l, t))eref(;ro. 
of circumventing Victor as ho hail 
intended, lie advanced intrj Si>ain at 
tlie begijining of July, to aifact a junc- 
tion with ('ucKta and feel hin way 
towards Madrid, Tho armieH, whan 
united, formed a moHH of 78/i()(> com- 
batantH ; but of thcBO rtfifHH) were 
SpaniHh, and for the brunt of war Sir 
Artlmr criuid only reckon on hiH 2^f(H)() 
British troo[>s, Beresford's J'ortugii(.*He 
having l)een despaU^lied to tlie north 
of Portugal. On the other Bide, Vic- 
tor's force harl Ix^en strengthened by 
the succours which JoBCf^i J^napartf^ 
ahirmed for the safety of Madria, ha^i 
hastily concentrated at Toledo ; and 
when the two annies at lengtli con- 
fronted eacli other at Talavera, it w^is 
found that 55,(XX) excellent French 
troops were arrayed againnt Sir Artiiur 
and 11 is ;illy, while nearly as many more 
were des<;ending from tljju norUi ou the 
line of Uie l^ritish ommuuicationH 
along tlie valley of tiie I'agus. On the 
28th of July, the BritiBli commander, 
after making the liest dispositiouH in 
his power, received the attack of tlie 
Frencli, directed by Joseph ]k>napart<j 
in person, with VicUjr and Jourdau at 
his side, and after an engagement of 
great severity, in which tlie Sjianiards 
were virtmiily inactive, lie remained 
master of the field against double his 
numbers, having repulsed tlie enemy 
at all points with heavy loss, and hav- 
ing cajjtured several hundred prisoners 
and seventeen f>ieces of cannon in this 
the first great pitched battle htitwann 
the l<Vench and English in tlie IVnin- 
sula. 

In this well-fought field of Talavera 
the French ha^i thrown, for the first 
time, their whole disposalile force upon 
tlie British arrny without succsess, and 
Sir Artliur WcjUesley inferred with a 
justifiable confidence that the relative 
Buperiority of his troops U) those of 
tlie Kmperor was pratJticalJy decided. 
Jomini, the Frencli military bist^irian, 
confesses almost as much, and tlie 
opinions of Napoleon himself, as visi- 
ble in his corrosiwndence, uridcjrwent 
from that moment a serious chang(>. 
Yet at home, the people, wholly unac- 
customed to the contingences of a raai 
war, aud the opposition, unBcrujmlously 
employing the delusions of the jjeople. 



combined in docrying the victory, de- 
nouncing the BucceBsful general, and 
despairing of tho whole enter]»rifle. The 
city of London even reconied on a 
petition its discontent with the ^radi- 
nciss, ostentation, and luelesa valour** 
of tliat commander whom M. Thien 
depicts as endowed Bolely with the 
sluggisli and phlegmatic tenacity of 
his cfjuntrymen ; and, though miniBten 
succeeded in procuring an acknowledg- 
ment of the servioes performed, and a 
warrant for persisting in Uie effort^ 
Ixith tliey and the British general were 
s;uily cramfxid in the meana of action. 
Sir Artliur Wellesley became, indeed, 
" Baron JJouro, of Wellesley, and Vit- 
count Wellington of Talavera, and d 
Wfillington, in the county of Somer- 
set," but the Government wsa afraid 
t') maintain hia effective n^^^tmft. even 
at the moderate amount for whuh he 
had stipulated, and they Rave him 
]>lain]y to understand that toe reapoft- 
sibility of tiie war must rest upon hii 
own shoulders. He accepted it^ and, 
in full reliance on his own reaoiufoee 
and tlie tried valour of hia troops, 
awaited the shock which was at hunA. 
Tlie Ijattle of Talavera acted on the 
KnifMJror Napoleon exactly like the 
Imttle of Vimiera. Hie beat aoldien 
liod fiuled against those led by the 
^ Sefx>y (leneral,'* and he became se- 
riously alarmed for his conquest of 
Kixiin. After Vimiera he rushed, at 
the hearl of his guards, through Somo- 
sierra to Madrid ; axid now. after 
Talavera, he prepared a still m(tt« 
red(jul>taljle invuBion. Believed fxom 
his continental liabilities, by the cam- 
paigns of ABpem and Wagram, and 
from nearer apprehensionB by the dia- 
c^^nifiture of our expedition to Wsl- 
chareu, he poured his now dispoaahU 
legions in extraordinary numben 
til rough tlie passes of the Pyrenees. 
Nine jwwerful corps, mustering fully 
28(J,(XX) effective men, under fAtumhmfm 
Vi(;tr>r, Ney, Soult. Mortier. and lias- 
seiia, witJi a crowd of aspiring general, 
Ijesides, representcfl the force definitely 
chjirged wiUi the final subjugation cf 
the Peninsula. To meet the shock of 
this stupendous array, Wellington had 
the 20XKX) trooi^s of Xalaverai avg^ 
mented, besides other reinforcemieiitaL 
by tliat memorable brigade whiA, 
under the name of the Liflht DivinoB, 
Ixicame afterwards the aaminitioB 4)f 
bolii armies. In addition, he had 
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ford's Portuguese levies, now 30,000 
strong, well-msciplined, and capable, as 
events showed, of becoming nrst-rate 
soldiers, making a total of some 55/)00 
disposable troops, independent of gar- 
risons and detachments. All hopes of 
effectual co-operation from Spain had 
now Tanished, and it was under such 
(arcomstanoes, with forces full of spirit, 
but numerically weak, without any as- 
surance of sympathy at home, without 
money or suppues on the spot, and in 
the face of Napoleon*s best marshal, 
with 80,000 troops in line, and 40,000 in 
reserve, that Wellington entered on the 
campaign of 1810 — ^a campaign pro- 
nounced by military critics to be inferior 
to none in his whole career. 

Withdrawing, after the victory of 
Talavera, from the concentrating forces 
of the enemy attracted by his advance, 
he had at fint taken post on the Gua- 
diana, until, wearied out by Spanish 
insinoeri^ and perverseness, he moved 
his army to the Mondego, preparatory 
to those encounters which he foresaw 
the defence of P<Hi;ugal must presently 
bring to pass. Already had he divined 
by his own sagacity the character and 
necessities of ihe coming campaign. 
Massena, as the best representative of 
the Emperor himself, having under his 
orders, Ney, Eegnier, and Junot, was 
gathering his forces on the north- 
eastern frcmtier of Portugal to fulfil 
his master's commands " oy sweeping 
the English leopard into the sea.*' 
Against such hosts as he brought to 
the assault a defensive attitude was all 
that could be maintained, and Welling- 
ton's eye had detected the true mode 
of operation. He proposed to make 
the immediate district of Lisbon per- 
form that service for Portugal which 
Portugal itself performed for the 
Peninsula at large, by furnishing an 
impregnable fastness and a secure 
reta^at. By carrying lines of fortificar 
ti<m from the Atlantic coast, through 
Torres Vedras, to the bank of the 
Tagus a little above Lisbon, he suc- 
ceeded in constructing an artificial 
stronghold within which his retiring 
forces would be inaccessible, and from 
which, as opportunities invited, he 
might issue at will. These provisions, 
silently and unobtrusively made, he 
calmly took post on the Coa, and 
awaited the assault. Hesitating or 
undecided, from some motive or other, 
Massena for weeks delayed the blow. 



till at length, after feeling the mettle 
of the Li^t Division on the Coa, he 
put his army in motion after the British 
commander, who slowly retired to his 
defences. Deeming, however, that a 
passage of arms would tend both to 
inspirit his own troops in what seemed 
like a retreat, and to teach Massena the 
true quality of the antagonist before 
him, he deliberately halted at Busaco, 
and offered battle. Unable to refuse 
the challenge, the French marshal 
directed his bravest troops against the 
British position, but they were foiled 
with immense loss at every point of the 
attack ; and Wellington proved, by one 
of his most brilliant victories, that his 
retreat partook neither of discomfiture 
nor fear. Eapidly recovering himself 
however, Massena followed on his for- 
midable foe, and was dreaming of little 
less than a second evacuation of Por- 
tugal, when to his astonishment and 
dismay, he found himself abruptly 
arrested in his course by ihe tremen- 
dous lines of Torres Vedras. 

These prodigious intrenchments com- 
prised a triple line of fortifications one 
witiiin the other, the innermost being 
intended to cover the embarcation of 
the troops in the last resort. The 
main strength of the works had been 
thrown on the second line, at which it 
had been intended to make the final 
stand, but even the outer barrier was 
found in effect to be so formidable as 
to deter the enemy from all hopes of a 
successful assault. Thus checked in 
mid career, the Prendi marshal diafed 
and fumed in front of these impreg- 
nable lines, afraid to attack, yet un- 
willing to retire. For a whole month 
did he lie here inactive, tenacious ot 
his purpose, though aware of his de- 
feat, and eagerly watching for the first 
advantage which the chances of war or 
the mistakes of the British general 
might offer him. Meantime, however, 
wMle Wellington's concentrated forces 
were enjoying, through his sage pro- 
visions, the uSaost comfort aud abun- 
dance witliin their lines, the French 
army was gradually reduced to the last 
extremities of destitution and disease, 
and Massena at length broke up in. 
despair, to commence a retreat wnich 
was never afterwards exchanged fo* 
an advance. Confident in hope and 
spirit, and overjoyed to see retiring 
before them one of those real Imperial 
armies which had swept the continent 
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from the Rhine to the ViHtula, the 
British troops issued from their workM 
in hot pursuit, and, tliough the extra- 
ordinary genius of the French com- 
mander preserved his forces from what, 
in ordinary cases, would have Ixjen the 
ruin of a rout, yet liis Hullerinf,'a were 
so extreme and his h>KHes ho heavy that 
he carried to the frontier scarcitly one- 
half of the force with wliicli he ha<l 
plunged blindly into rortii^al. Fol- 
lowing up his wary enemy with a cau- 
tion which no success w;is jMirmitted 
t() tlisturb, Wellington iiresently avaihfd 
himself of his position to attempt the 
recovery of Almeida, a fortress which, 
with Ciudad Rodrigo, forms tlie kcjv 
of north-eastern Portugal, and which 
Ih'wl been t'lken by Msissena in his ad- 
vance. Anxious to preserve this im- 
j>ortant i)ljice, the French marshal 
turnecl with his whole force np(m the 
fVMj, but Wellington met him at Fuentes 
d'Onoro, rej)ulHed liis att<jmpts in a san- 
guinary engagement, and Almeida M\. 
As at this ^wint the tide of French 
coiKpicst had l>een actually tunied, 
and the Ih-itish nrmy, so lightly hcdd 
by Xapoleon, was now manifestly 
cha-iing his eagles from the field, it 
might have been presumed that jwpu- 
larity and support would have re- 
warded the unexampled successes of 
the English general. Yet it was not 
MO. The reverses experienced during 
th(j Humo jwriod in SiMiin were loudly 
app»'aled to as neutralizing the tri- 
umphs in Poi-tugal, and at no moment 
was thenj a more vehement denuncia- 
tion of the whole Peninsula war. 
Though (Jadiz resolutely held out, and 
(Iraham, indeed, on the heights of 
Barossii, liad emuUited the glories of 
Ihisaco, yc;t even the strong fortress 
of l^idjijoz had now fallen l^efore the 
vigorous audarjity of Soult ; and Suchet, 
a rising general of extraordinary abi- 
iti(;.s, w:is effecting by the reduction of 
hitherto impregnable strongholds the 
com])lete conqiUiHt of Catalonia and 
\ nleiicia. Kagerly turning these dis- 
asters to account, and inspiriUjd by the 
accession of the Prince Ilegent to 
jM>wer, the Oj>position in the liritb-h 
parliament so pressed the Ministry, 
tliat at the very moment when Welling- 
t^>n, aft(ir his unrivalled strategy, w?is 
on tlie track of his retreating foe, he 
could scarcely count for common sui>- 

Sirtonthe Governnicntlie wius serving, 
e was reprcsent<.'d in Knghvud, as hia 
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letters show us, to be ^in a scrape,** 
and he fought with tiie consdoasneBS 
that all his reverses would be xxiag- 
iiifiod and all his successes denied. 
Yet he fjiiled neither in heart nor 
hand. He liad verified all his own 
assertions respecting the defensibUity 
of Portugal. His army had become a 

J)erfect model in discipline and daring, 
le was driving before nim 80,000 of the 
Ixjst troops of the Empire, and he re- 
lied on the resources of his own genius 
for compensating those disadvantages 
to whicli he foresaw he must be still 
exposed. Such was the campaign of 
1810, — l)etter conceived and worse ap- 
])reciated tlian any which we shall have 
to record. 

As the maintenance of Portugal was 
su})sidiary to the great object of tho 
war, —the deliverance of the Peninsula 
from French domination, — Wellington 
of course ])roceeded, after successmlly 
repulsing tho invaders from Portu- 
guese soil, to assume the offensive, by 
cariying liis arms into Spain. Tnus, 
after defeating Junot, ho had been in- 
duced to try the battle of Talavera; 
and now, after expelling Massena, he 
}>etook himself to similar designs, with 
tills difference — that instead of operat- 
ing T)y the valley of the Taffus against 
Maflrid, he now moved to the ▼alley of 
the Guadiana for the purpose of re- 
covering Badajofl, a fortress, like that 
of Ciu(lad Ilo<lrigo, so critically situ- 
ated on the frontier, that with these 
two pbices in the enemy's hands, ob 
they now were, it became hazardoiu 
either to quit Portugal or to penetrate 
into Spain. At this point, therefon, 
were now to commence the fiunoua 
sieges of the Peninsula — sieges whidi 
will always reflect immortal honour on 
the troo])s engaged, and which will 
always attract the interest of the 
>]nglish reader; but which must, never- 
theless, be apj)ealed to as illus^tions 
of the straits to which an army may 
1)0 led })y want of military experience 
in tlie government at liome. By this 
time the rei)eated victories of Welling- 
tr)n and his colleagues had raised this 
renown of British soldiers to at least 
an (^quality with that of Napoleon's 
vet<irans, and the incomparaole efll- 
(;iency, in particular, of the light Divi- 
sion was acknowledged to be without 
a ])ai'allel in any European MrvioSt 
But in those departments of the anny 
where excellence is less the reiolt ol 
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tive ability, the forces under Wel- 
on were still greatly surpassed by 
tralued legions of the Emperor. 
le Napoleon had devoted his whole 
IS to the organization of the parks 
drains which attend the march of 
•my in the field, the British troops 
3nly the most imperfect resources 
hich to rely. The Engineer corps, 
gh admirable in quality, was so 
Lent in numbers that commissions 

placed at the free disposal of 
bridge mathematicians. The siege 
s were weak and worthless against 

solid ramparts of Peninsular 
igholds, the intrenching tools were 
I made that they snapped in the 
.s of the workmen, and the art of 
ing and mining was so little known 
this branch of the siege duties was 
ed on by draughts from the regi- 
bs of the line, imperfectly and 
ly instructed for the purpose, 
appily, these results can only be 
ated by long foresight, patient 
ling, and costly provision ; it was 
in the power of a single mind, 
2ver capacious, to effect an instan- 
ous reform, and Wellington was 
celled to supply the deficiencies 
be best blood of his troops, 
le position taken up by Wellington 
Q he transferred his operations 
I the south to the north frontier of 
ugal was at Fuente Guinaldo, a 
ity possessing some advantageous 
u*es in the neighbourhood of Ciu- 

Rodrigo. His thoughts being 
occupied by the means of gaining 
)order fortresses, he had promptly 
ed to Rodrigo from Badajoz, and 
arranged his plans with a double 
pect of success. Knowing that 
place was inadequately provisioned 
lonceived hopes of blockading it 
submission from his post at Fuente 
laldo, since in the presence of this 
i no supplies could be thrown into 
town unless escorted by a convoy 
il to the army under his command, 
er, therefore, the French marshal 
b abandon Rodrigo to its fate, or 
lUst go through the difiicult ope- 
)n of concentrating all his forces 
rm the convoy required. Marmont 
e the latter alternative, and unit- 
his army with that of Dorsenne 
meed to the relief of Rodrigo with 
mmense train of stores and 6p,(X)0 
sing men. By this extraordinary 
-t not only was the place pro- 



visioned, but Wellington himself was 
brought into a situation of some peril, 
for after successfully repulsing an 
attempt of the French in the memo- 
rable combat of El Bodon he found 
himself the next day, with only 15,000 
men actually at his disposal, exposed 
to the attack of the entire French 
army. Fortunately Marmont was un- 
aware of the chance thus offered him, 
and while he was occupying himself in 
evolutions and displays Wellington col- 
lected his troops and stood once more 
in security on nis position. This move- 
ment, however, of the French com- 
mander, destroyed all hopes of re- 
ducing Rodrigo by blockade, and the 
British general recurred accordingly 
to the alternative he had been con- 
templating of an assault by force. 

To comprehend the difficulties of 
this enterprise, it must be remembered 
that the superiority of strength was 
indisputably with the French whenever 
they concentrated their forces, and that 
it was certain such concentration would 
be attempted, at any risk, to save 
such a place as Rodrigo. Wellington, 
therefore, had to prepare, with such 
secresy as to elude the suspicions 
of his enemy, the enormous mass of 
materials required for such a siege as 
that he projected. As the town stood 
on the opposite or Spanish bank of the 
river Agueda, and as the approaches 
were commanded by the guns of the 
garrison, it became necessary to con- 
struct a temporary bridge. Moreover, 
the heavy battering train, which alone 
required 5,000 bullocks to draw it, had 
to be brought up secretly to the spot, 
though it was a work almost of impos- 
sibility to get a score of cattle together. 
But these difficulties were suimounted 
by the inventive genius of the British 
commander. Preparing his battering 
train at Lisbon, he shipped it at that 
port as if for Cadiz, transhipped it 
into smaller craft at sea, and then 
brought it up the stream of the Douro. 
In the next place he succeeded, beyond 
the hopes of his engineers, in rendering 
the Douro navigable for a space of 
forty miles beyond the limit previously 
presumed, and at length he collected 
the whole necessary materials in the 
rear of his army without any know- 
ledge on the part of his antagonist. 
He was now to reap the reward of his 
precaution and sKill. Towards the 
I close of the year the French armies 
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liavin^ — confoniuibly to directionB of 
tlie Kniixjror, framed eiitin^ly on the 
HU}>i>osition that Welliugtou bad no 
lieavy aHillory — been diHiKjrsed in caii- 
lonnicniM, thu BritiHh general suddenly 
threw hiH })ridge acroHs the Agiioda, 
and btiHiegcd (Jiudad liodrigo in force. 
Ton days only claimed botw(j<!n the 
inventment and th<i ntf^nn. On the 
8Ui of January, 1812, tlnj Agueda wjw 
croHHcd, and on the ]l)th the Brit'iHli 
were in the city. "Jlie Iohh of life 
greatly exceeded the liniitfl aHRigned to 
Huch expenditure in the Hcientific cal- 
culations of military engineers ; but 
the onteq)riHo was undertaken in the 
face of a sujjcrior force, wliicli could at 
once have (lefeated it by appearing on 
the scene of action ; aTid so cifectually 
was Mannont >)aflled })v the vigour of 
tlie British that tlie ])lace ha(l fallen 
])efore his amiy was collected for its 
relief. The reiMjtition of such a stroke 
at Biulajoz, wnich was now Wolling- 
t<jn's aim, presented still greater difli- 
culties, for the vigibince of the French 
was alarmed, the garrison of the place 
liad been recionstituted by equal 
draughts from the various armies in 
order to inttinist each marshal jKjr- 
sonally in its relief, and Hoult in An- 
dalusia, like Marmont in Castile, pos- 
sessed a force comp(}tent to overwhelm 
any covering army which "Wellington 
could detach. Yet on the 7th of April 
l^idajoz likewise fell, and after opening 
a new campaign with those lamcms 
demonstrations of his own sagacity 
and the courage of liis troops, he ])re- 
])ared for a third time U> advance 
definitely from Portugal into S))ain. 

Tliough the forces of Napoleon in 
the Peninsula w*;ro presently to be 
somewhat weakened by the require- 
ments of the lluHsian war, yet at the 
moTiKtiit when these strongholds were 
wrench(jd from their gnisp the ascend- 
aiHjy of tlif) KmjMiror was yet uncon- 
tcHted, and from the Niemen to the At- 
lantic there w.'is liUTally no resistance 
to his universal dominion save hy this 
army, which was clinging with invinci- 
ble tenacity to th(! rocks of Portugjd, 
at the western extrtsmity of Europe. 
From these well defended lines, how- 
ever, they were now to emerge, and 
while Jlill, by his surprise of (jl«Tard 
at Arroyo Molinos an<l his brilliant 
capture of the forts at the bridge of 
Almaraz, was alanning the French for 
the safety of Aixdaluttia, Wellingtou 



l>cgan his march to the Pyrenees. On 
this occasion ho was at first unimpeded. 
So established was the reputation of 
the troops and their general that Mar- 
mont retired as he adTanoed^ and 
Salamanca, after four yean of oppiw 
sivc occupation, was evacuated Defbre 
the lil>crating army. But the hosti 
into which Wellington had thus boldly 

E lunged with 40,000 troops still num- 
ered fully 270,000 soMiers, axid though 
these forces were divided bv distauoe 
and jealousies, Afarmont had no diffi- 
culty in collecting an army numerically 
superior to that of his antagonist 
lieturning, therefore, to the contest 
and hovering about the English general 
for the opportunity of pouncing at an 
advantage u])on his troops, he gave 
j)romise of a decisive battle, and, after 
some days of elaborate monamvring, 
tlio opposing armies found themselvM 
confronted, on the 22nd of July, in 
the vicinity of Salamanca. It was s 
trial of strategy, but in strategy aa 
well as vigour the French mmhal 
was surpassed by his redoubtable 
adversary. Seizing with intuitive 
genius an occasion whidi Marmont 
offered, Wellington fell upon his armr 
an<l routed it so completely that hau 
of its efTcctive force was destroyed in 
the engagement. ^ So decisivel^r had 
the blow been deialt, and so skilftiUf 
h:ul it been directed, that, as Napoleon 
had long foretold of such an event^ il 
}>«'iralysed the entire French force fai 
Spain, and reduced it to the relative 
})ositir)n so long maintained by the 
Knglish — that of tenacious defence. 
I'he only two considerable armies now 
remaining were those of Suchet, in the 
east, and Soult in the south. Buchet^ 
on hearing of Marmont^s defeat^ pro* 
posed that the French should make a 
Portugid of their own in CSatalonia, 
and defend themselves in its fiuitneseea 
till aid could arrive from the Pyxenees ; 
while Soult arlvocated with equal 
warmth a retirement into AndalnaSa 
and a concentration behind the Gua- 
dinna. Tliere was liUle time for 
deliberation, for Wellington was hot 
iiI)on his ])rey, but as Xing Joseph 
decamjKKl from his capital he sent 
orders to Soult to evacuate Andalusia; 
and the victorious army of the British, 
ai'ter thus, by a single blow, nWpng 
half Spain of its invaders, made its 
triumpnant entry into Madrid. 
I Wellington was now in 
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of the capital of Spain. He had suc- 
ceeded in deliveriug that blow wliich 
had BO long been meditated, and had 
signalized the growing ascendancy of 
his army by the total defeat of his 
chief opponent in open field. But his 
Work was far from finished ; and while 
all around was rejoicing and triumph, 
his forecast was anxiously revolvmg 
the imminent contingencies of the 
war. In one sense, indeed, the recent 
victory had increased rather than 
lessened the dangers of his position, 
for it had driven his adversaries by 
force of common peril into a temporary 
concert, and Wellington well knew 
that any such concert would reduce 
him again to the defensive. Marshal 
Soult, it was true, had evacuated 
Andalusia, and King Joseph Madrid ; 
but their forces had been carried to 
Sachet's quarters in Valencia, where 
tiiey would thus form an overpowering 
concentration of strength ; and in like 
manner, though Marmont's army had 
been shorn of half its numbers, it was 
rapidly recovering itself under Clauzel 
by the absorption of aU the detach- 
ments which had been operating in the 
north. Wellington saw, therefore, that 
he must prepare himself for a still 
more decisive struggle, if not for an- 
other retreat : and conceiving it most 
important to disembarrass his rear, he 
turned round upon Clauzel with the 
intention of crushing him before he 
could be fully reinforced, and thus 
establishing himself securely on the 
line of the Douro to wait the advance 
of King Joseph from the east. 

With these views, after leaving a 
strong garrison at Madrid, he put his 
army in motion, drove Clauzel before 
him from Valladolid, and on the 18th 
of September appeared before Burgos. 
This place, though not a fortification 
of the first rank, had been recently 
strengthened by the orders of Napo- 
leon, whose sagacity had divined the 
use to which its defences might pos- 
sibly be turned. It lay in the great 
road to Bayonne, and was now one of 
the chief dep6ts retained by the French 
in the Peninsula, for the campaign had 
stripped them of Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Madrid, Salamanca, and Seville. It 
became, thereforCj of great importance 
to effect its reduction, and Wellington 
sat down before it with a force which, 
although theoretically unequal to the 
work, might, perhaps, from past recol- 



lections, have warranted some expec- 
tations of success. But our Peninsular 
sieges supply, as we have said, rather 
warnings tnan examples. Badajoz and 
Rodrigo were only won by a profuse 
expenditure of life, and Burgos, though 
attacked with equal intrepidity, was 
not won at all. After consuming no 
less than five weeks before its walls, 
Wellington gave reluctant orders foi 
raisinff the sieffe and retiring. It was, 
indeed, time, for the northern army, 
now under the command of Souham, 
mustered 44,000 men in his rear, and 
Soult and Joseph were advancing with 
fully 70,000 more upon the Tagus. To 
oppose those forces Wellington had 
only 33,000 troops, Spaniards included, 
under his immediate command ; while 
Hill, with the garrison of Madrid, 
could only muster some 20,000 to re- 
sist the advance of Soult. The British 
commander determined, therefore, on 
recalling Hill from Madrid and resum- 
ing his former position on the Agueda 
— a resolution which he successfully 
executed in the face of the difficulties 
aroimd him, though the sufiering and 
discouragement of the troops during 
this unwelcome retreat were extremely 
severe. A detailed criticism of these 
operations would bo beyond our pro- 
vince. It is enough to say that the 
French made a successful defence, and 
we have no occasion to begrudge them 
the single achievement against the 
English arms which could be contri- 
buted to the historic gallery of Ver- 
sailles by the whole Peninsular war. 

Several circumstances now combined 
to promise a decisive turn in the ope- 
rations of the war. The initiative, once 
taken by Wellington, had been never 
lost, and although he had retrograded 
from Burgos, it was without any dis- 
comfiture at the hands of the enemy. 
The reinforcements despatched from 
England, though proportioned neither 
to the needs of the war nor the re- 
sources of the country, were consider- 
able, and the effective strength of the 
army — a term which excludes the 
Spanish contingents— reached to ftdl 
70,000 men. On the other hand, the 
reverses of Napoleon in the Russian 
campaign had not only reduced his 
forces in the Peninsula, but had ren- 
dered it improbable that they could be 
succoured on any emergency with the 
same promptitude as before. Above 
all, Wellington himself was now uu- 
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fettered in his command; for if the 
direction in chief of tlie Si>iiiiish 
armiea brought but little dircjct ac- 
cession of strength, it at any rate 
relieved him from the necessity of con- 
certing operations with generals on 
whose discretion he had found it im- 
po8si})le to rely. These considerations, 
coupled with an instinctive confidence 
in his dispositions for tlie cimpaign, 
and an irresistible presage of the success 
which at length awaited his i)atience, 
so uispirited the British commander, 
that, on putting his troops once more 
in motion for Spain, he rose in his 
stirrups im the frontier was passed, 
and waving his hat, exclaimed i)rophe- 
tically, " Farewell Portugal ! " Events 
soon verified the finality of this adi(ju, 
for a few short months carried the 
" SoPf>y General " in triumpli to Paris. 
Hitherto, aa we have seen, the offen- 
sive movements of Wellington from 
his Portuguese strong -hold ha<l been 
usually directed against Madrid by 
one of the two great roads of Sala- 
manca or Talavera, and the French 
had been studiously led to anticipate 
similar dispositions on tli6 i>resent oc- 
casion. Uiider such inii>ressious they 
collected their main strength on the 
north l>ank of the Douro, to defend 
that river to the last, intending, as 
Wellington moved upon Salamanca, to 
fall on his left flank by the bridges of 
Toro and Zamora. The British general, 
however, luul conceived a very differ- 
ent plan of operations. Availing him- 
self of preparations carefully marie 
and infonnation anxiously collected, 
he moved the left wing of his army 
through a province hitherto untra- 
versed to the north }>ank of the Douro, 
and then, after demonstraticjns at Sala- 
manca, suddenly joining it with the 
remaindijr of the army, he took the 
French defences in reverse, and showed 
himself in irresistilile force on the line 
of their communications. The eflect 
was decisive. Constantly menaced by 
the British left, which was kept steadily 
in advance, Joseph evacuated (me i)osi- 
tion after another without hazarding 
an engagement, Idew uj) the castle of 
Burgos in the precipitancy of his re- 
treat, and only took post at Vittoria to 
experience the most conclusive defeat 
ever sustained by the French arms 
since the battle of Blenheim. His en- 
tire army was routed, with inconsider- 
able slaughter, but with irrecoverable 



discomfiture. All the plunder of tha 
Peninsula fell into the hands of the 
victors. Jourdan'a hiUo7i and Joaeph'f 
travelling carriage bec^une the tropnies 
of the British genei^ and the walls of 
Apsloy House display to this hour in 
their most precious ornaments the 
spoils of this memorable battle. The 
occasion was improved as skilfully ai 
it had been created. Pressins on hii 
retiiing foe, Wellington drove him into 
the recesses of the Pyrenees, and, sox^ 
rounding the frontier fortresses of St 
Sebastian and Pampluna,. prepared to 
maintain the mountain passes against 
a renewed invasion. His anticipatioiii 
of the future proved correct. Deihebr 
ing wliat force he could spare firom hii 
own emergencies, Napoleon sent Soutt 
again with plenary lowers to retrieire 
the credit and fortunes of the army. 
Inii)ressed with the peril of the crisis 
and not disguising the abilities of the 
commander ojjposed to him, this aUe 
"Lieutenant otthe Emperor" collected 
his whole strength, and suddenly pour- 
ed with impetuous valour tlirougn tba 
I)asses of the Pyrenees on the isolated 
posts of his antagonist. But at Maya 
and Sorauveu the French were onoe 
more rcjpulsed by the vigorous deter- 
mination of the British ; bt. Sebastian. 
after a sanguinary siege, was can^ 
by stoi-m, and on the 93i of November, 
four months after the battle of Vittorit, 
Wellington slept, for the last time 
during the war, on the territorj of 
the Peninsula. The Bidassoa imd the 
Nivelle were successfully crossed in 
desi)ite of all the resistance whidi 
Soult could oppose, and the British 
anny, which nve years before, amid 
the menacing hosts of the enemy and 
the ilM)odiug omens of its friends, had 
maintained a precarious footing on the 
crags of Portugal, now bivouacked in 
uncontested triumph on tiie soil of 
Franco. With these strokes the mi^tj 
game had at length been won ; for, 
though Soult clung with convulsive 
tenacity to every defensible point, the 
result of the struggle was now beyond 
tlie reach of fortune. Not only was 
Wellington advancing in irresistible 
strength, })ut Napoleon himself had 
succuml)ed to his more immfiliatft 
antagonists ; and the French wiayhali^ 
discovering themselves without autho- 
rity or suppoi*t, desisted from hostili- 
ties which had become both gratoitons 
and hopeless. 
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terminated, with unexampled 
> England and its army, the 
*eninsular War — a struggle 
ced with ambiguous views and 
ed with doubtful expectations, 
ied to a triumphant conclusion 
xtraordinary genius of a single 
7e are not imputing any pro- 
heroism to the conquerors or 
ief. None knew better than 
is now gone that war was no 
f romance, but a process obey- 
ts course the self-same rules 
umanly determine the success 
tional imaertakings. It is un- 
y true, as we have been de- 
that Wellington, with a hete- 
is force rarely exceeding 50,000 
troops, and frequently far 
even this disproportionate 
did first repel, then attack, 
nately vanquish, a host of foes 
Qg from 200,000 to 350,000 of 
t soldiers of the French Em- 
by its most renowned com- 
; and such a feat of arms does, 
ppear to savour of the heroic 
■natural. But the game was 
n reality on the cards. The 
.rmies of the French were not 
ly available for a concentrated 
Che jealousies of the several 
, and the caprices of their 
sovereign, precluded any sys- 
co-operation between them, 
necessities of subsistence in a 
i hostile country effectually 
d the assemblage for any 
ed period of a larger force 
e British commander had 
lis ability to encounter. Tlie 
IS of Talavera and Salamanca 
jVellington that his army was 
fj under proper precautions, to 
atched in the field ; experience 
^ht him the limit of reinforce- 
)m France. In the next place, 
arrassments and responsibili- 
he French were greatly aug- 
)y their own system of tactics 
he determined enmity of the 
s. Belying, according to Na- 
principle, for the support of 
on the war itself, they were 
i to alienate the people of the 
by ruthless plunder, and to 
fortified post of every dep6t 
azine. As the guerilla prac- 
ered strength their communi- 
were intercepted in every 
, and they commanded not an 



inch of territory bevond their imme- 
diate quarters. K they quitted a pro- 
vince, they lost it ; if they evacuated a 
post for a moment, it was seized by 
enemies who were powerless against 
them in open field, but who himg with 
invincible hostility on their flanks and 
rear. On the other hand, Wellington 
commanded a compact anny in a cen- 
tral position, from which he could 
operate in any du*ection at pleasure. 
Having conclusively proved, against 
even the tenacity and genius of Mas- 
sena, that his own post was impregna- 
ble, he could strike at will to the right 
or the left ; he could menace Soult in 
Andalusia, or Clauzel in Gallicia, or 
alarm King Joseph for his throne by 
marching upon Madrid. He was inde- 
pendent of the necessities which so 
crippled his antagonists. The sea was 
his own, and every 'port between Lis- 
bon and Santander could be turned 
into a base of operations and an unfail- 
ing source of supplies. He knew that 
at the worst he could hold Portugal 
against all the might of France, and 
that there lay obedient to his baton an 
army competent to seize and improve 
every opportunity which time might 
bring — opportunities which could 
hardly be lacking under a system so 
hollow and unsubstantial as that on 
which Napoleon's power was reared. 
These are the conditions, explanatory 
in some degree of the result of the 
war ; but they are in no wise dispa- 
raging to those extraordinary talents 
which conducted it to its conclusion. 
But for Wellington these chances 
would have been wholly unimproved 
and lost. It is his transcendant merit 
that he descried these promising cir- 
cumstances when they were hidden 
from most and denied by all. He first 
detected the capabilities of Portugal as 
a defensive position; he first indicated 
the weak points of his antagonists ; he 
first inspired confidence in his soldiers. 
To realize the favourable chances of 
the war, it was required that no act of 
imprudence should compromise the 
safety of that army on which all 
depended; that no means should be 
spared to maintain its efliciency and to 
create subsidiary force in the levies 
of the country ; that temptations should 
be resisted, obloquy disregarded, and 
provocations passed by. All this Wel- 
lington did, and did too, not only with- 
out support, but in despite of discou- 
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ragement. He never could persuade 
Lis countrymen of their real duties or 
prospects. Tliey were extravagantly 
elatetl at his first success, and propor- 
tionately desponding afterwards. He 
could n«ver teach them to look into 
the future or to believe in the value of 
a victory which fell short of a conquest. 
For a long time it may be said that he 
conducted the war on his own respon- 
sibility alone, for the Ministry, even 
when favourably disposed, were un- 
able to send him adequate succours, 
and there was an Opposition ever 
ready to prophesy and denounce cala- 
mities which they were doing their 
best to occasion. On the spot, too, he 
was calumniated and thwarted in 
every possible way by the very people 
whose cause he was sustaining. The 
Spanish Generals encumbered his 
movements, while the Spanish Govern- 
ment, under the dictation of the popu- 
lace of Cadiz, violated every engage- 
ment with him as soon as it was maide.- 
Yet, under all these circumstances, he 
persevered. He alone, at an early 
period, detected the essentis^ unsound- 
ness of the French power, and reite- 
rated his assurances of eventual suc- 
cess. He argued with his own Go- 
vernment, temporized with his Spanish 
colleagues, and even convinced the 
patriot mob. By inces.sant exertions 
and extraordinary skill he raised a 
lx)dy of militiamen and recruits into 
an army unparalleled for its excellence, 
and by a succession of victories he at 
length taught his discontented coim- 
trjrmen to know their own military 
capacities and to believe in the fortune 
of their arms. It was this gradual 
creation of means and power which 
communicated so distinctive a charac- 
ter to the war. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
originally sailed with a handful of 
troops on an "expedition" to Portu- 
gal. He returned the commander of 
such a British army as had never be- 
fore been seen, and the conqueror in 
such a war as had never beiore been 
maintained. Single^ianded, England 
had encountered and defeated those 
redoubtable legions of France, Ijefore 
which Continental Europe had hither- 
to succumbed. She had become a 
principal in the great European strug- 
gle, and, by the talents and fortune 
of her gi*eat commander, had entitled 
herself to no second place in the 
councils of the world. It is as well, 



perhaps, that our sulyect dema: 

no special notice of that invind 

army by which these feats w 

wrought. When the war was k 

marily concluded by the rain of < 

of the belligerents, it had penetra 

the French territory as &r as B 

deaux. There it was broken np. 

its fiunouB regiments, some were cairi 

across the Atlantic to be lanndu 

heedlessly against the redoubts of Ne 

Orleans, some shipped off to peruh i 

the rice swamps of Antigua, and md 

retained to participate in one moi 

battle for victory. But from Um {xn 

its renown lives in history alone ; il 

merits never met the recoguiUwA liic 

was their due, and our own genexitio 

has witnessed the tardy acknowlede 

ment, by a piece of riband and a meSi 

of deeds which forty years befii 

proved the salvation of Europe ta 

the immortal glory of Britain. 

During the memorable events vfaic 

we have been describing iJie chancti 

and position of Wellington had liK 

to a signal pitch of reputation ac 

esteem. A successful soldier and 

popular commander he had beoi a 

counted from the beginning, but 1 

was now recognized as something Ie 

nitely more. By degrees the Spuii 

war had become a conspicuous etemc 

in the mighty European stmgg^; n 

it was the only war, indeed, in vUi 

an ascendant was permanently mL 

tained over the star of Ni^wleon. J 

eyes were therefore turned ixpoB. C 

general enjoying such an exdut 

privilege of genius or fortune. H" 

were ms merits limited to the field 

battle alone. He was the Tuik 

adviser of Spanish and PortaffOE 

statesmen, and whatever nAmrmtiM 

tive successes awaited their effiv 

were due to no counsels but his, £ 

clear vision and steady judgment J 

entangled all the intricacies of doi 

cratic intrigues or courtly oorraptii 

and detected at once the pau 

wisdom and policy. It was impoMk 

too, that his views should be oonfii 

to the Peninsula. In those days 

politics wore a cosmopolitan vhtirtf^ 

There was but one great queatioii I 

fore the eyes of the world — ^EDrofie 

freedom or European servitada-^ 
«Tri.««/.v. -p^i^iw^'i ^« ^ji~ jmj 



French Empire on one 

coalition of suiversaries or Tiotims 
the other. Wellington's eye 
over the plains of Qemuu^i 
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of Busssia, on the shores of the 
;, and the islands of the Mediter- 
D. His sagacity estimated every 
nation at its true import, and 
ired the effects of every expedi- 
rhile his victories served to check 
ndency or animate resistance in 
ries far removed from the scene 

operations. The battle of Sala^ 
I was celebrated by the retiring 
ans with rejoicings which fell 
)usly on the ears of their pur- 
and the triumph of Vittoria de- 
ued the wavering policy of Aus- 
igainst the tottering fortunes of 
Leon. These circumstances lent a 
it to the words of Wellington 
as had rarely been before expe- 
nd either by statesman or soldier. 
1 points relating to the one great 
3m of the day his opinion was 
usly asked and respectfully re- 
l — and not by his own Gfrovem- 
alone, but by all Cabinets con- 
1 in the prosecution of the pending 
Tie. Wlien, therefore, the disso- 
i of Napoleon's empire compelled 
organization of France, the Duke 
illington was promptly despatched 
ris as the person most competent 
riae and instruct the new Admi- 
tion — four days only elapsing 
en his departure from the head 
B army and his appearance as 
h Ambassador at the Tuileries. 
_Q a week, again, of this time he 
>recipitately recalled to Madrid, 
e only individual who by his 
ience, knowledge, and influence 
compose the differences between 
:>anish people and their malicious 
eign ; and before six months had 
1 he was on his way to Vienna 

representative of his country in 
Teat congress of nations which 
J determine the settlement of the 
. These practical testimonies to 
enown throw wholly into the 

those incidental honours and 
itions by which national acknow- 
lents are conveyed, and it is al- 
superfluous to add that all the 
and distinctions at the command 
owns and Cabinets were show- 
ipon the liberator of ihe Penin- 
md the conqueror of Napoleon, 
era had made him a baron and a 
int ; Ciudad Bodrigo an earl, Sa- 
ica a marquis, and Vittoria a 
; and as these honours had all 
lol&ted in. his absence, hia suo- 



cessive patents were read together in 
a single day, as he took his seat for 
the first time, and with the highest 
rank, among the peers of England. 

But his military services were not 
yet quite concluded — they were to ter- 
minate in a more brilliant though not 
more substantial triumph than had 
been won on the fields of Spain. While 
the allied Sovereigns were wrangling 
over the trophies of their success, their 
terrible antagonist reappeared once 
more. Napoleon was Bj^aia in Paris, 
and, aided by the devotion of his ad- 
herents, the military capacities of the 
nation, and the numbers of veteran 
soldiers who at the peace had been 
released from imprisonment, he speed- 
ily advanced at the head of an army 
afl formidable as that of Austerlitz or 
Friedland. At the first rumours of 
war the contingent of England had 
been intrusted to Wellington, who 
occupied in Belgium the post of hon- 
our and periL Of all the mighty re>. 
inforcements announced none but a 
Prussian corps was at hand, when, 
without warning given, the French 
Emperor fell headlong on his enemies 
at Ligny and Quatre Bras. The Duke 
had sketched out a scheme of hostili- 
ties with his usual decision, and was 
prepared to take the field with his 
usual confidence, but the loss of that 
army which "could go anywhere and 
do anytiiing" was now grievously felt. 
The troops of Napoleon were the very 
finest of the Empire — the true repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Army; but 
Wellington's motley force comprised 
only 33,000 British, and of these only a 
a portion was contributed by the re- 
doubtable old regiments of the Penin- 
sula. Nevertheless, with these in the 
frt)nt line, and with Brunswickers, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Germans in support, 
the British general awaited at Water- 
loo the impetuous onset of Napoleon, 
at length won that crowning victory 
which is even yet femiliar to the mincb 
of Englishmen. That this final con- 
quest added much more than bril- 
liancy to the honours of Wellington is 
what cannot be said. The campaign 
was not long enough for strategy, nor 
was the baUle fought by manoeuvres ; 
but whatever could be done by a gene- 
ral was done by England's Duke, and 
this distinct, and, as it were, personal 
conflict between the two great com- 
maodam o£ the age, natoraUy invested 
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the conqueror with a peculiar luitre of 
renown. 

ThuH far wo have chiefly reviewed 
the incidentB of tho life of the great 
Duko as a Boldior and commander, 
lifting for the most part the wordfi of 
an able writer in tne "Times." Wo 
now pajwi U) a priod of his history 
ejitirely new, an<i enter upon the con- 
sideration of hiH character, ability, and 
principlcH an a politician and civilian, 
in which capacities he has been scarcely 
UiHH distinguished than as the greatest 
general ot his age and country. In 
these now phases of his character and 
aHT)ectH of nis CJimer, as much for the 
sake of variety tw from preference, we 
give the i)ortrait drawn by the " lllus 
trated London News." 

Very rarelv in the history of man 
kiml has it fallen to the lot of those 
who have diHtinguished themselves as 
conquerors or generals to esiercise con- 
trol over the civil affairs of the coun 
tries thev may liave conquered, served, 
or Have(l. Alexander and Oeosar are 
examplcH in the ancient world ; Napo- 
leon among contemporaries: for, al- 
though he Iiverl tf) accomplish wonders 
in the internal organization of France, 
his loudest complaint, and his strongest 
plea, with posterity, was, that he was, 
m a manner, forcea into perpetual war, 
was suddenly arrested in his career as 
a rul(3i*, and that had he been spared 
to *' fulfil his mission," he would have 
devolopp.d still grander jilans. 

The Duke of Wellington was fo- 
voured, in this respect, more than any 
other great commander, of post or i)re- 
seiit times. After a military career of 
unparalleled glory — the time occupied 
in nis achievements, and the greatness 
of the interests at stake, being consi- 
dered—fortune reserved for him a civil 
career, which, if it was less brilliant in its 
incidents, was certainly of scarcely less 
importance to the weliiireof his country. 
After nearly twenty years of war, in 
which conquest seemed an Inevitable 
result of his api>earance In the field, 
it wofi Ills lot to pass through moi^ 
than five-find-thlrty years of civil ac- 
tivity ; during the greater part of 
which period he was the most promi- 
nent .and Influential among our states- 
men, sm In the former part of his life 
he had l>een the foremost man in an 
ago productive to a marvel in military 
talent. 

Tho Duk« of Wellington commenced 



his political career under cirounu 
at once favourable and nnfavoi 
With the prettige of hie oon^uea 
around him; with the vivid r 
branoe in men*f minde of the 
scene that had attended hie fii 
trance into the House of Lordi 
when the eulogistic gratitude 
countrymen, expressed throug 
Speaker of the House of Con 
fiumished the noblest juftifioatic 
could bo offered for the di, 
heaped on him by the Crown 
these brilliant accessories, and 
still in the f\x\\ vigour of earh 
hood, tliat the ]>uke of Well 
should have lived to fullil all thi 
expectations that had been fon 
him, from his conduct in India, 
entrusted with the civil adminUi 
of conquered piovlnces, aa well 
those who had perused his Penl 
despatches — net yet communica 
the world — this might have been 
upon but as the natural consei 
or great services and a grand i 
tlon. Yet, flattering and favo 
as were the circumstances under 
the Duke entered the j>olitical 
there were other and hidden ca^ 
work which silently and secretly 
to undermine his great influenc 
to destroy, in the apprehension 
great majority of hui countrymi 
brilliant prestige derived from hi 
tary services. 

>'' is one of the necessary aai 
tary consequences of our constiti 
system of government, that publ 
are not always esteemed in pro] 
to their actual personal merits ; 
to say, according to their intellc 
|>erience. sagacity, and general p 
talent ; fmt that they stand or 
the public esteem, by the o] 
which they may entertain on 
disputed questions, and the de^ 
which they may oppose or supp 
wutlies of the people. It is no 
necessary to moralise on this nol 
fact —its notoriety is sufficient, 
of the most eminent of British s 
during the present century hav 
vellously exempllfled the power 
popular will in this respect. Sir '. 
reel, while he stood forth as the 
pion of defunct Toryism, was h 
as an object of antagonism f 
T)eopl6 ; Lord Brougham, whiJ 
Henry Brougham and the el 
champion of popular ri^tiy 
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other hand, a popular idol. When Sir 
Bobert Peel discovered that the tend- 
ency of the age was adverse to his 
earuer creed, and boldly resolved to 
meet the wants and wishes of the 
nation, the popular antagonism became 
converted mto enthusiastic admira- 
tion ; while Lord -Brougham, in conse- 
quence of the oblarusive propagandism 
of his late reactli^nary opinions, has 
lost his populajity, and been raiiked 
with the enemieeof the people. 

During a part of his long career, the 
Duke of Wellington was subjected to 
similar vicissitudes — was alternately 
the object of popular disparagement 
(to use the mildest term), and of popu- 
lar respect. It is well to know that 
public men in England are so consti- 
tuted that, without hardening their 
hearts towards their countrymen, when 
they believe them to be un^^rateful, 
they can maintain their equilibrium 
alike amidst adulation and censure, 
popularity and unpopularity, love and 
hatred. It was the natural privilege 
:md advantage of Wellington that he 
was physical^ and ment^y so organ- 
ised aa to be, we will not say insensi- 
ble, but impervious to all such influ- 
ences. His common sense protected 
and shielded him alike against flattery 
and odium. He best knew, better than 
his eulogists, in what he had really 
done good and served his country ; so 
that he could aflbrd to weigh and test 
the praises awarded for his deeds ; and 
equally, when later in life the current 
turned against him, he was the fitting 
judge of nis own motives and principles 
of action. His adamantine nature stood 
by him through all trials ; and when 
at last, his conduct proved that, in 
obstructing the public will, he had not 
acted from pure obstinacy, but rather 
from his own ideas of his duty and of 
the philosophy of statesmanship ; and 
when he once more received the long- 
suspended ovations of his countrymen, 
he showed himself as little moved in 
the one case as he had been in the 
other. 

The political life of the Duke of 
Wellingix)n began inauspiciously. The 
great enemy of England being laid low, 
the empire began to feel the reaction 
consequent on a long period of mad 
excitement. Enormous debts had been 
contracted ; an artificial prosperity had 
long subsisted, which was now to 
decay , the nation had ridden on the 



high tide of enthusiasm till the prosaic 
facts of life were disagreeable, if not 
intolerable; war prices, scarcely felt 
during the war, became unbearable in 
a time of peace ; an active, enercetic, 
and most able Opposition in l)oth 
houses of Parliament was engaged in 
both Houses of Parliament was en- 
gaged in arousing the attention of the 
public at large to the enormous abuses 
that had crept into public affairs 
during a succession of corrupt, not to 
say profligate. Administrations, fos- 
tered and shielded in the shadow cast 
on domestic Government bv the events 
on the Continent. The ancient spirit 
of the British people — their love of 
self-government (not stifled by tht; 
disastrous result of the attempts of the 
French in the same direction) was once 
more aroused ; and once more they 
sought, though for long in vain, t' 
realise the practical blessings of th- 
theoretical liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution; in £me, the nation wiu 
being prepaied for one of those grejn 
convulsive throes — one of those im- 
pulsive movements which, at variousj 
times, have characterised its history, 
and in the course of which, as expe- 
rience showed, the people would be 
prepared to sweep away any obstruc- 
tions, whether of Ileputations, of Men, 
or of Institutions, that could stand iu 
the way of the accomplishment of their 
rig hteous will. Now the Duke of 
Wellington, by the constitution of his 
mind, by his hereditary associations, 
by his personal preferences, by hia 
military habits, and, let us add, by nis 
conscientious convictions, was utterly 
and sternly opposed to all this new 
and agitating spirit of inquiry and 
reform. He looked upon the measures 
proposed, and on the instruments of 
the movement, with equal scorn. His 
fixed ideas led him to resist Catholic 
Emancipation, Fiscal Eeduction, Par- 
liamentary Beform — every proposition, 
in short, that was advocated by Grey, 
Brougham, Tiemey — ^nay, in some in- 
stances, even by that brilliant cham- 
pion of his own peculiar party — Can- 
ning. He ever worshipped a political 
god, Terminus. Not greater was his 
dislike to the measures than his con- 
tempt for the press, that most potent 
yet developing agent in their accom- 
plishment. He had suffered so much 
m Portugal and Spain from "those 
rascally newspapers," as he termed 
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thorn, that he forgot the vaHt diflfer- 
ence between a journuliHt who, In hm 
avidity for iiowh, betraywl tf> the eiujni y 
the j>oHitionH or phiUH of the HritiHh 
f'orceH abroad, and the organ of the 
)iibli(; winheH at home, engaged in a 
(igitimato cruHafle againHt corruption 
and mlniiniHtrative tyranny. All theHo 
tliingH coiiHidered, one cannot marvel 
that the I>uke of Wellington Hhould 
have hU)(h\ in imminent danger of 
Hceing hiH jjoniilarity wane, or tnat in 
the coiirHo or a few yearn he fihoidd 
have )H)Come, in the jKjpular mind ho 
identified with the natofl nyHtem of 
Ooveniment, that no Hmall jKjrtion of 
the hatred it excited Hhould nave been 
c^Hicentrated on hiniHelf. 

It w.'iH not, however, until Home time 
after the great eventH of 181ft that the 
I>uk<9 of Wellington l>egan t^) tfike any 
prominent part in Homo fK)liti(»(. J{e 
attended with tolera>)le regularity in 
Parliament, and voted with the Tory 
Minintry of the day, Init mndy toolc 
any juirt in the debateH. Tn 1818 he 
waH apfK)inted MaHt<jr-<ieneral of the 
Ordnance, an office which he c^mtinued 
to fill until Heveral yearn after a great 
HchiHm arowj in the Tory party. Tn 
181!) the ]>uke made a Hr)eech in the 
Uoune of JionlH, which ih worthy of 
notice, aH embodying one of a WiriCH of 
energetic ])roteHtH againHt Catholic 
Kiiiancipation. It in due, however, to 
the political memory of the Duke, to 
Hay that he never t^iok a religiouH or 
Ke(;tfirian, but alwayn what may fairly 
>)(; called a HtatcHmanlike view of that 
rpieHtion. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury Uifore he ha^l Hat in the Irinh 
Parliament, and wxm aft<3r the com- 
in(;naMnent of the prenent century he 
h;ul firHt been appoint(;d t^) the office of 
S<!cret/iry for Ireland. An [rinhman 
by }»irth, he had thuH enjoyed many 
C)pjKirtuniti(!H of ntudying the (yatholic 
(picHtion in itn Ix^aringH on Htfite policy. 
At the Hiiuia tinnj, he alwayn j)ro- 
claiinod the great f)rinciple that diff*er- 
enc(; of religion wnn no oiH/pialificjition 
for th(; public nervicc ; and although 
he then opi^jw^l not only Mr. J'itt'H 
trannniittcHl w;heme of Finiancipation, 
>)ut alHo the HUggeKt;<;d increane of the 
grant to Maynooth, he did ho avowedly 
not in animoHity towardn hin Catholic 
countrymen, but liecaum?, on |K>liti(»l 
groundH, he dreaded an increane to the 
political fKJwerof the (/atholic (church. 
In the H]>eech iu X8J0, already referred 



to, the name view ia taken ; and it is 
alHo remarkable for tliat frank ncsH and 
))lain npeaking which characterized the 
J>uko*H HjK^echeH when he became a 
more imi>ortant political chairactcr. 
I f e did not dinguino that the FroteHt- 
ant religi(m wan hateful in Ireland, afl 
having r>een imponed liy the Rwonl; 
and ho annume^l M a matter of counio, 
that the Catholics would nne any 
jKiwer c^jnceded to them in tho reco* 
very not only of thoir kint prjnacmioAH, 
>)ut alHo of the alienated poMUMwioiM 
of the Church. Still ho did not object 
to emancipation, if adequate political 
Hficuritien cr^uld Iks pnjcured ; but he 
frankly confenned hiH conviction that 
Huch HecuriticH were imixnwiblo. It in 
curiouH to notic(!, that the Duke, at thifl 
early iKirifxl, t^juched on one jwint 
which nan much oc^inpied inen*M minds 
at the prenent time — tliat of a veto in 
the Britinh Oown on the appointment 
of Catholic BiHho])H. At that date, the 
Pope ha^l willingly yielded thin c^m- 
cennion f>n hin jmrt, renerving only U> 
hiniHelf the npiritual ordination; but 
the iriHh liarl exjirenned tho ntrongent 
dinapproval of thiH ncheme an on attack 
on tneir national inder)endenco. Under 
theflf5 circumntancen, the Duke tliought 
it wan impoHHible at that date to con- 
ce<le Emancipation connintcmtly with 
tho necurity of the Protontaiit Church; 
})ut, at the name time, ho net an exam- 
ple to the Eldonn and Percivahi ol 
looking at the Hubject from a political 
rather than from a roligioufi jMint <A 
view. Nine yearn after, and within a 
Yiiry few montliH of hin ntanding for- 
ward an the agent of Enuincipation, 
the Duke repented hin belief in the 
iniTKinnibilitv of itn being granted. 

We now leap tfj tho year 1823, when 
we find the T>nko of Wellington once 
more rsngaged iu tho service of his 
country abroad. It was no new pod- 
tion for him to bo engaged as a diplo- 
matint and plenipotentiary; he iiad 
alnsofly mamfonted an extraordinary 
(ui\ttu'My for tliono functionn, althoagn 
hiH calibre woh t^)0 large to permit & 
Inking emjUoyed in the ordinary fnno- 
tionn of an ambannador, except on 
v(jry imjK)rtant occanionn. One of the 
firHt acts of Mr. Canning on hia being 
aj)iK>int<3d Foreign Secretary, in 1823, 
wan to nominatfj the Duke of Welling 
toTi an PleuijKjtentiary at the Congretf 
of Verona. It wan well that a man of 
bin Htanip wan no ecnt, for when tbe 
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Duke reaehed Paris on his way, instead 
of finding that the rebitive positions of 
Russia and Turkey would be the object 
jf the consultations of that Congress, 
it appeared that the great object of the 
Ailiea Sovereigns was to determine 
t!ie conditions of an intervention in 
the domestic affairs of Spain. The 
Duke of Wellington immeoiately com- 
municated this intelligence to Mr. Can- 
]iing, demanding instructions. Mr. 
Canning's reply was prompt and de- 
cisive. He said, that, if France 
attempted an interference in Spain, 
whether by arms or by threats, the 
Duke was frankly and peremptorily to 
declare that to any such interference, 
come what might, his Majestv the 
King would not be a partv. Acting 
on these instructions, the Duke opposed 
the project ; and when the other 
powers resolved on isolating them- 
selves from Spain, the Duke of Wel- 
lington refused to withdraw our Am- 
bassador, but leffc him there, in the 
hope that he might, by his good offices, 
abate the annoyance and irritation 
occasioned to the proud Spanish people 
by the conduct of the Holy Alliance. 
Subsequently, Mr. Canning requested 
the Duke of Wellington to become the 
medium of a special communication 
v.'hich he desired to address to the 
Spanish Gk)vemment ; and in selecting 
the Duke of Wellington he wished to 
\)ay a compliment to him personally, 
and at the same time to increase the 
probability of his wishes being acceded 
to, from their being conveyed through 
one who had rendered such great 
services to the Spanish nation. 

In the year 1826, the Duke of Wel- 
liDgton again figured in a diplomatic 
capacity. The embassy to St. Peters- 
burgh is usually held to confer a mark 
of great honour. The Duke was sent 
thither, and his appointment tadlied in 
date with the arrival of the allied 
army in Paris. The Emperor of Eussia 
seized on the occasion to pay the Duke 
of Wellington a very distinguished 
compliment. He addressed to him an 
autograph letter, announcing that, in 
consideration of his great qualities as 
a soldier and a civilian, and of the 
distinguished services he had rendered 
to Europe, the Smolenks regiment of 
infimtry, which had been organized by 
I*eter the Great, and which was held 
to be one of the crack regiments of 
the Bussian line, would thenceforth be 



called the Duke of Wellington's regi- 
ment. This regiment was one of those 
which had been under the Duke's 
general command as the Generalissimo 
of the allied forces. 

The office of Commander-in-chief 
fell into the gift of the ministry on the 
death of the Duke of York. It was 
immediately conferred, with the unani- 
mous approval of the nation, on the 
Duke of Wellington. 

We now approach an era in the 
Duke's life wnen he may be said to 
have first entered on his period of 
unpopularity. Among the Tories, as 
poUticians, . there was one man who 
was the object of popular sympathy — 
not more on account of his genius, for 
statesmanship, and the fascination of 
his oratory, than for the enlarged and 
liberal character of his views on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation and 
foreign policy. Canning was now to 
receive, at the hands of his sovereign, 
the reward of his brilliant career. On 
the retirement of the Earl of Liverpool, 
early in the year 1827, King George 
IV. desired Mr. Canning to form an 
administration. The public were sur- 
prised, but much pleased, at this recog- 
nition of the claims of genius over 
those of rank or routine. But the 
chief members of the late administra- 
tion, having all along differed from 
Canning on the great question of Ca- 
tholic emancipation chose to assume 
that he would propose a measure on 
the subject ; and, without allowing the 
the new ministers the time necessary 
for negotiation or explanation, six of 
them simultaneously gave in their 
res%nations. Of these the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel were the 
most important. They were imme- 
diately charged with personal and 
ignoble motives ; more especially the 
Duke of Wellington was considered to 
have shown a marked hostility to the 
new Premier, beoauso he not only 
resigned his office as Master-General 
of the Ordsuoice, but also the Com- 
mand-in-Chie^ which political etiquette 
permitted to be helaby an adversary 
of the government of the day. 

A fiCTCe controversy arose at once 
as to the motives of the seceding 
ministers — a controversy whidi was 
renewed about six years ago by Lord 
George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, 
when their object was to daiiuige the 
character of Bit Eobert Peel. Wi«' 
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puWie at large are now better in- 
Btrnoted in political afiairs than they 
then were ; and they know how coqj- 
parativaly little purely peraoaal mo- 
tives influence the political combina- 
tions of puUic men. 

Without attempting here to settle 
the general conditions of such a con- 
troversy, we give the correspondence 
that took place between the Duke and 
Mr. Canning, with some subaeunent 
ohsercatiouB by the former in eiplana- 
tion of hia conduct. Mr, Coining 
opened the correspondence with the 
following letter :— 



Foreign "tJffice, Apiil 10, 6 r.H., 1827. 

Mr DEiB DUKH OF WELLINGTON,— The 
King hia at »a audienoe, from wHct I 
liBva jUBt returned, been graeiously plaaaed 
to fiignlfj to me hia Majeflty'A commandji 
to ky before bis Mojeaty, with as littla 
loM of time aa poBBiblti, a plan of arrange- 
ment for the recanetractian of tbe nd- 
mirufttration. In exoauting these com- 
macdB, it will be aa much my own iviab na 
it ia my duty to hia Majesty to adhera to 
the priQciplcB upon which Lord Liverpool's 
t^vemmeut ban so lung acted together. I 
need not odd how easeatially the nccom- 
plishmeut must depend upon your Omce'a 
continuing a member of the Cabinet. 

Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, your 
Grace's aincere and faithful eervant, 

George Cashing. 

The Duke of Wellington replied 
"with something leas than his usual 
straightforwarafrankneaa ;~ 



London, April 10, 1S2T. 

Mr DEAR Mo. Canninq,^! have reeeired 
your letter of thia evening, informing me 
that the King had deBired you to lay 
before hia Majesty it plan for the recon- 
Btruction of the odmiuistration ; and that, 
in executing these cummands, it wae your 
■wiah to adhere to the principles on which 
Lord LiTerpool's Qoverameut had so long 
nctfld together. I amtiously desire to be 
able to serve hia Majesty, »a I have done 
hitherto iu hia cabinet, with the some 
colleagues. But, bofoce 1 can give an 
answer to your obliging proposition, I 
should wiah to know who tbe uertiun ia 
you intend to propose to hia Maj^ty as the 
bead of the Qovemnicut. 

Erar, niy drar Mr. Canning, 

Tours moat sincereiy, 

Wklluicion-. 

TiM artMT imt^ad in thia qDegtiou 
provokait!.^ ftilloTn,iig reply :— 



TO ms OBICE THE DCU 0» WKLLI 

Foreign Office, April 11, 

Ml DEiB Duke o? WELLraoTOH 

lieved it to be au generally und 



I. pl.o 



your Grace yesterday the oomman 
I bad joat received from his H^ 
add, that, in the present instai 
Majenty does not intend to deps 
the usual course of prooeeding < 
occBsiona. 1 am sorry to have 
aome hours thia anawer ta your 
letter; but, from the nature of tba 
I did not like to fonvord it without 
previously submitted it (togetbi 
your Grace's letter) to his Majesty. 
Ever, my dear Duke of Wellingb. 
Grace's aiucere and faithful servon' 
OsoitOE Ca 

On the evening of the same d 
Duke responded finally thua 



London, April 11, 
My deab Mh. CsKsiNO, — I have i 
your letter of this day, and I i 
uuderatand the ooe of yesterday 
as you ciplaincd it to me. I und 
from yonraelf that you had in con 
tion another arrangement, and I 
lielieve that the practice to whi 
refer has been so invariable as to 
me to affix a meaning to your lattei 
its words, in my opinion, did not 
I trust that jou will have eiperier 
incoQveuienco from tbe delay . 
answer, which I oi^ure you he 
occasioned by my desire to disi 
mode by which I could continue 
with my recent colleagues. I si 
wiah that 1 could bring my mind 
concJusion, that with the bast int 
on yom' part, your Government o 
conducted practically on the prino 
that of Loni Liverpool ; that it wi 
gsnerally bo considered ; or that it 
be adequate to meet our difficnffi 
manner eatisfactory to the King, 
ducive to the interests of tbe e 
Ab, however, I am convinced tha 
principles must be abandoned evei 
that aH our measurea would be 
with suapioion by the usual euppoi 
the government ; that I could do D 
iu the Cabinet ; and that at last I 
be obhged to separate myadf froi 
the moment at which such st^ 
would be more inoonveuient to the 
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ezciise me from belonging to his conncils. 
Brer, my dear Mr. Canning, 

Tours most sincerely, 

Wkllinqton. 

Party spirit ran very high at the 
time. The Whigs, or at least some of 
the most liberal among them, at once 
determined to support Mr. Canning 
against what they deemed a personsd 
discourtesy and hostility on the part 
of the Duke of Wellington and his 
friends. Indeed, it required a very 
large and liberal interpretation of the 
principles on which English politicians 
act, to excuse so simultaneous and sus- 

?icious a desertion by the aristocratic 
'ories of one whose selection by the 
crown seemed a triumph of talent over 
a tyrannical oligarchy. The Duke of 
Wellington personally met the charge 
of hostility in the House of Lords, 
February 25, 1828, in the following 
words : — 

^' I rise to protest against any such 
imputation being cast upon me, as that 
I ever entertained any personal hos- 
tility to Mr. Canning. On a former 
occasion I stated distinctly to your 
lordships why I did not think proper 
to remain in the government of which 
Mr. Canning was the head. The com- 
munications that passed between me 
and Mr. Canning nave, unfortunately, 
I must be allowed to say, been made 
public enough, and I defy any man to 
point out anything like personal feeling 
in those communications. It is true 
that when I found it necessary to 
withdraw from the government, I also 
thought it my duty to lay down the 
military office which I held ; but I beg 
leave to call your lordships' recollection 
to the explanation which I gave at 
that time, and to my subsequent con- 
duct. After I left the government I 
always met Mr. Canning in the way in 
which I had been accustomed to meet 
him, and did not depart from those 
habits which had marked our previous 
intercourse. But I will go further, 
and say that I had no hostility towards 
Mr. Canning's government. I did, it 
is true, propose that a clause should 
be added to the Com Bill, but did I 
not at the same time beg of the govern- 
ment to adopt that clause, or some- 
thing like it, and not to abandon the 
bill 1 I must again repeat that to the 
day of his death, I felt no personal 
hostility to Mr. Canning ; and that I 
am equally fre^ from we imputatioi\ 



of having entertained any political 
hostility towards him. To iioiatever 
persons the declaration of the right 
nonourable gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), 
was intended to apply, I claim to my- 
self the right of not being included in 
the number of Mr. Canning's enemies.'* 

There is an air of special pleading 
throughout this correspondence ; and 
that the Duke felt his position assail- 
able was proved by the pains he took 
to explam his conduct. He stated 
that, in asking the offensive question 
in letter No. 1, he had in his mind 
what had happened between him and 
Mr. Canning a short time before, when 
that gentleman had contemplated mak- 
ing Mr. Bobinson (now Lord Ripon) 
Premier ; and he also retorted on Mr. 
Canning's advocates that Mr. Canning 
himself, on the appointment of Lord 
Liverpool, in 1812, had asked the 
identical question. The real foot was, 
that the old Tory party did not like 
Mr. Canning's Premiership, and were 
not yet prepared to grant Catholic 
Emancipation. The Duke of Welling- 
ton ana his colleagues acted in their 
political and not in their personal capa- 
city; and only sought a reasonable 
excuse to throw off their forced con- 
nexion with Mr. Canning, who was 
not the Premier of their choice. 

In explaining his conduct in the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Welling- 
ton rested his resignation solely on the 
known antagonism of himself and Iklr. 
Canning, on the Boman Catholic ques- 
tion. How, he asked, could he continue 
in office with a Premier to whom hi 
must be opposed on so vital a questioi^ 
of domestic policy ] He declared the 
impossibility of his giving to the right 
hon. gentleman the support which he 
had a right to demand n*om a member 
of the Cabinet. ^He had continued 
heretofore in office with Mr. Canning, 
because the principles of Lord Livei-- 
pool's Cabinet were known, and the 
granting of Boman Catholic Emanci- 
pation formed no part of them ; but 
now he would be called upon to chajige 
one of the fundamental laws of the 
realm. It had been said that he had 
threatened the King to resign, unless 
he were made Prime Minister. He 
ridiculed the probability of his re- 
signing the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, for which his past career had 
qualified him, for that of Prime Minis- 
ter, for whicl\ he was whplly unfitted^ 
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and tho t;iking of which woiiM Iw tho 
more gratification of an empty am- 
})ition. ** I know," ho wiirl, " that I am 
(li.«u{iialified for any Hiich oflicu ; and I 
therefore Hay tliat, f(;elin^ as I do with 
rcHiHJct to the Hituatioii which T re- 
c<jntly filled at tho head of the anny 
liking it,aH I did, from the opyKirtiiriity 
it gave me to improve the condition of 
my old comnwleH in armH -knowing 
my own cjipacity for filling that ofTirjo, 
and my in(»ipacity for fiJhng the i>OHt 
of firHt miniHtijr, I flhould have been 
iTiad, and worne than mad, if I had 
ever entertained tho innano prgject 
whidi certain individualfl, for th<;ir 
own hnna purpowsH, have imymted to 
me." Til in emphatic declaration, which 
did not attract oHpecial notic<j at tho 
time, wafl afterwarriH much comment<;d 
iiI)on when, in the following year, the 
J>uke of Wellington ac^M3pt<;d oiKco om 
Prime MiniHter. 

The J>uke alHo excuHed liimHolf from 
the charge of having factioiwly re- 
Bigned the command of the army. Ife 
depr(jcat<jd the idea that a difference 
in political rjpinion was any reanon for 
rcHigning the command ; nut he con- 
Hid(!r(jd that the t^^ne and Umor of the 
laHt of the hjttfirH ha hivcl received from 
Mr. Canning -a letter emanating from 
the exf>reKH command of his Majesty - 
prechided him from continuing IiIh 
relation with the new miniHt<;r, eitlujr 
with advantage tfj the country or with 
credit to hiniHcIf. Ife alHo de(;lared 
that his resolution had not been mlopf/- 
ed luiHtily, but wa.s the rcHult of the 
moHt mature delilKjration. 

Tho Duke of Wellington did not 
confine liiniHclf to negative hoHtility U) 
Mr. Canning. On a now Com Bill 
l>eing introduced by the minlHtry, tho 
Duke himK<;lf moved an amendment in 
committee, on whidi the government 
HUHt'iined a dcffrat in the JIouhc of 
LoivIh ; and, altiiough the J>uke after- 
wanlH declared on the Htrength of a 
norrCKpondence iMitween himself and 
Mr. JIuHkisson, that he Ixilieved the 
gfjvemment had aHHenU;d to the amend- 
ment Ixjing niov<id, tlie notion ImcjAme 
fixed in the public mind, that he had 
"taken advant/ig(j" of an ambiguity of 
expreHHion on the part of Mr. Jf nHkiK- 
Hon, thus to Btrike a blow at the nf;w I 
miniHtry at Ukj very outHot of itH | 
carerjr. Mr. (panning, who fisit very I 
deeply and M'iOHitiveJy this hiHt Ktej) rm 
the part of the J^uke, lent liiH 8.'uictiou j 



to the popular opinion, by insinnating 
in Ihh place in parliament that hiB 
(j*aco had only been an inHtrument in 
the handH of othcrH. Looking back at 
thoHo eventH through tho diminishing 
ghiHH of time and dintance, we see only 
an ordinary manoeuvre on the part of 
tho ariBtocratic section of the Tories 
to diHombai'afM themselvefi of some 
men, Huch m Canning and HuskLsson, 
whfxio Liberalism and popularity were 
inconvenient and distastefnl — a ma- 
nrifuvre for which an excuse was found 
in a protended zeal against emancipat- 
ing the lioman (Jatholics. 

Tha death of Mr. Canning havinff 
led U) the formation of tho Xj^oderien 
AdminiHtration, the Duke of Wellinff- 
ton'H HcruploH were removed, andne 
roHumed (on the 27t}i of August^ 1837) 
the command of the army. In the 
January following the pro tempore Ad- 
min iHtration of iiord Codericn liaving 
alHf» broken down, the Dnke of Wel- 
lingt^m was called upon by the King 
tr> form an admin iHtration. His first 
impulHo was to decline the mission: 
lint, to UHC his own words, ** findins, in 
the coMTHo of tho negotiation^ which 
aroHo out of the commands of his 
MajcHty, that there was a difficulty in 
getting another individnsl to fill the 
place, and that it was the unanimous 
wiBh of those with whom he usoaUy 
acted that he Bhould tako the office, he 
determined to tuicept it." In other 




character will l^liove that ho was for 
tho time quite sincere when he de- 
clared hiH >>elief that he was not fitted 
for the oflicfj of I'rime Minister. 

luKt^iUed in office, the Duke went to 
work in true military style. He was 
ccjrt'iinly jxjpular with the aristocracy, 
and with the educated classes in gene- 
ral, while thoBo who did not quite 
agree in hiB principles waitod with 
curioBity Uj see what he would do. 
JiiH administration was composed 
chiefiy of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who had roBigned with him in the 
j)revioiiH year, of whom Mr. Peel was 
the moBt ])romiuent. Mr. Canning, 
however, had infused a little Wh^ 
blood in hi A minlHtrv. Tlie new mem- 
b<trB thuB affiliaterf to Toryism, Mr. 
HuHkiHKon and Mr. Crant^ were alao 
retain(;d. ljf>rd Palmerston, although 
an old moziiber of the Tory govwiv* 
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ment, had always been a friend or 
satelite of Mr. Canning. "We have 
said that the Duke went to work in 
militaiy style. The constitution of 
his mind forbade his doing otherwise. 
Even when he gave way on a question, 
it was only as a general abandons an 
untenable position. He was a martinet 
in his official capacity, and exacted the 
most prompt and entire obedience 
from ms subordinate colleagues. Mr. 
Huskisson soon felt this. The Duke, 
like all military men, hated ideologists ; 
and he looked on Mr. Huskisson, with 
his Liberal Toryism and Free trade 
tendencies, as one of this class. It was 
not long before he found an excuse for 
getting rid of him, and those others 
who were not Tories of pure blood. 
On the East Retford Bill, Mr. Huskis- 
son presumed to hold an opinion, and 
gave a vote different from that which 
the mot dHord/re had prescribed. The 
same night, feeling the importance of 
the step, he sat down, in excitement, 
and wrote a letter, in which he con- 
ditionally placed his office at the 
Duke's disposal. Had the Duke de- 
sired to retain him, he would have 
given him time to reflect ; but the 
opportunity was tempting ; and the 
Duke chose to regard the letter as an 
unconditional resignation. He even 
proceeded to clench the matter by 
filling up Mr. Huskisson's place. In 
vain did Lord Palmerston endeavour 
, to patch up a reconciliation. The 
Duke was immoveable ; and, in answer 
to a suggestion that there had been a 
misconception, wrote his celebrated 
words, " It is no mistake ; it can be no 
mistake ; it shall be no mistake." 
This positiveness settled the affiiir. 
The resignation of Mr. Huskisson was 
accompanied by those of Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Grant ; and the 
Tories once more found themselves 
freed from the intrusion of those 
Liberal views which they had been 
obliged to tolerate in Canning for the 
sake of his talents, but which they did 
not choose to submit to in the younger 
statesmen of his school. Looking 
back to these events, there cannot be a 
doubt that the Duke of Wellington's 
conduct was more worthy the camp 
than the cabinet ; that in the present 
day, or from a less illustrious man, 
such proceedings would not be tole- 
rated ; that, by depriving himself of 
the services of Huskisson and Pal- 



merston, the Duke accelerated the 
destruction of the Tory party, by 
stamping it as intolerant and excluslYe, 
while forcing Lord Palmerston into 
the arms of Qie Whigs ; vet such was 
the lingering respect of tne nation for 
him, that uiese arbitrary acts were 
received with applause. The people 
thought it a capital joke to see these 
theoretical men thus sent to the right 
about by the practical soldier ; and 
it is on record that, when the news of 
Huskisson's dismissal was known, nu- 
merous vessels in the Thames hoisted 
their flags in token of satisfaction. 
This was because Mr. Huskisson was 
known to be a Free trader. 

In other respects the new Adminis- 
tration showed some Liberal tenden- 
cies. Apparently, its exclusiveness 
was confined to the possession of 
power ; the use made of that power 
was gratifying to the nation. One of 
the first measures supported by the 
Duke was the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, a kind of avoM 
courier to the Emancipation Act. The 
reasons assigned by the Duke in 
support of the measure in the • House 
of Lords turned mainly on the in- 
efficiency of the securities provided by 
the old law, and also on the desirable- 
ness of a conciliatory policy. At the 
same time, when the advocates of 
Catholic Emancipation plumed them- 
selves on the measure as a step towards 
their object, the Duke protested in the 
most solemn manner against any such 
assumption, and declared emancipation 
impossible, " unless there should arise 
some very great change in the position 
of the question." 

About the same period, the Duke 
took occasion to renew his former 
protest against any tampering with the 
Com Laws, the maintenance of which 
he held to be necessary to the pros- 
perity of the country. While all these 
ministerial changes and adjustments 
had been going on, movements of an 
important nature had taken place in 
Ireland, which were destined to ftimish 
a singular commentary on the charac- 
ter of the Duke of WeUington, and 
materially to change the aspect of 
parties in England. The finits of these 
events, however, did not manifest 
themselves for some months ; but in 
the meanwhile, that is to say in the 
month of June, 1828, the House of 
Commons having adopted a resolution. 
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favourable to the Boman Catholic 
claims, the Duke, in adverting to that 
circumstance, again laid it down that 
the question was one purely of expe- 
diency ; and, in the hope that some- 
thing might be done, he recommended 
that the public mind should be allowed 
to rest upon the subject. 

Parliament having been prorogued, 
the public mind was no longer occupied 
with the immediate intentions of the 
government ; but, on the other hand, 
the agitation in Ireland, carried on 
under the control of Mr. O'Connell, 
had taken an alarming shape. The 
return of that gentleman for the 
county of Clare, & the exclusion of 
Mr. V esey Fitzgerald, although it was 
well knoMm that the leamea gentle- 
man, as a Catholic, could not take his 
seat, had violently agitated the public 
mind : while the universal ramifica- 
tions of the Catholic Association in 
Ireland showed that the people of that 
country and their leaders were pre- 
mred to go to great extremities. 
Whatever might be the secret delibe- 
rations of the government, no outward 
manifestations were made of a dispo- 
sition to yield ; indeed, the supposed 
inflexibility of the Prime Minister's 
character seemed to render any con- 
cession most improbable. Even as late 
as December, in the vear 1828, the 
obstructive attitude of the Duke of 
Wellington was maintained. Dr. Cur- 
tis, a Catholic Bishop in Ireland, with 
whom the Duke had formed an ac- 
quaintance at Salamanca, wrote to 
liim a letter on the position of the 
question, to which a reply was sent 
which seemed to preclude all hope of 
settlement. The Marquis of Anglesea, 
too, was recalled from his post of 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, because, 
being openly a friend to Catholic 
Emancipation, he had, in reply to a 
letter from the same Dr. Curtis, ad- 
vised the Catholics to persevere in 
their resolute efforts, and promised 
them success as a consequence of their 
firmness. The secret cause of this 
demonstration of hostility at the very 
time when, as it subsequently appeared, 
the ministers were deliberating on the 
terms of concession, would seem to be 
that the King manifested a strong 
repugnance, real or assumed, to what 
he conceived to be a violation of his 
coronation oath. At length, however, 
tbe purposes of the government oozed 



out through the planned indiioretion 
of Mr. Dawson, the brother-in-law of 
Mr. Peel, who, at a public cUnner in 
Ireland, talked in a way to justify the 
most sanguine hopes of the Boman 
Catholics. A few weeks put an end to 
all suspense on the subject. 

It was at the era of Catholic Eman- 
cipation that the English people first 
were furnished with a clue to the real 
character of the Duke of Wellington 
as a politician. His long and dose 
association with Toryism — his con- 
tempt for newspajwrs — his antagonism 
to Canning — his systematic opposition 
to all innovation — had pointed him 
out as an obstinate and biffoted wor- 
shipper of the past in legiiuation, and 
an enemy to all efforts to reconcile the 
present and the future with the altered 
condition of mankind. As the IVimo 
Minister of an exclusively Tory i)arty, 
he was in imminent danger ox losing, 
or at least of diminishing, the appro- 
bation obtained for him by his splendid 
services ; so that, if ever England was 
in danger of being animated by revo- 
lutionary feelings, strange to say, it 
was under the dominion of the man 
whose life had been spent in crashing 
revolution elsewhere. The intelligence 
of the resolve of the Cabinet to eman- 
cipate the Catholics, fell like a thunder^ 
bolt. In estimating the conduct of 
Wellington and hia coadjutor. Feel, wo 
must not be lead away by the notion 
that in what they did they courted 
popularity. Far from it. Catholic 
Emancipation had been the war-cry of 
a narty ; and the wrongs of our feUow 
subjects had admirably served to in- 
spire the eloquence of a Canning or a 
iSrougham ; but it would be a mistake 
to assume that the measure was popu- 
lar with the people at large, in the 
same sense as Keform, or Bepeal of the 
Corn Laws. In Ireland, of course, the 
case was far different; and it was 
really in reference to the condition of 
Ireland that the Duke of Wellington 
and the illustrious commoner who 
aided him in the ^eat work undertooh 
their difficult task. They believed, o* 
affected to believe, that Ireland was on 
the verge of civil convulsion, Mutated, 
as that country was, by liie Catholic 
Association ; and they put that danger 
in the van, both wiili the Crown and 
with the Parliament. With the former 
they found more difiioolty ^m n wltli 
the latter ; so much 90, Hbtkt i% iMedoA 
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all the weight of the high authority of 
Wellington, backed by that of Peel, 
and a threat of resignation on the 
part of both, ere the scruples of George 
the Fourth could be overcome. 

The speech from the throne contained 
the first authoritative announcement 
of the forthcoming measure. It recom- 
mended the subject for consideration. 
In the course of the debate on the 
Address, the Duke of "Wellington 
announced that the Government were 
prepared to propose a measure for the 
emancipation of the Catholics ; an 
announcement which could scarcely be 
said to have taken either the Parlia- 
ment or the public by surprise, but the 
truth of which could scarcely be be- 
lieved till it issued from the lips of one 
wlio seldom spoke in vain. Its effect 
on the Tory section of both Houses 
was maddening. Men in whom a few 
fixed ideas had superseded even the 
faculty of reasoning, looked upon the 
proposed act of grace as a positive 
injury to themselves. Not only did it 
" undermine the bulwarks of Pro- 
testantism ; " it also robbed them of 
their own peculiar object of hatred and 
vengeance. With politicians of the 
Percival and Eldon school, persecution 
or reprobation of the Eoman Catholics 
was the be all and the end all of their 
thought and of their political system ; 
take away the power of doing so, and 
they lost the sole object of their mun- 
dane existence. That the measure must 
be carried, all men at once perceived. 
The King sanctioned it ; the " great cap- 
tain " proposed it ; the leading civilian 
of the Tory party in the lower House 
was prepared to endorse it ; the Whigs, 
however anxious to see their rivals out 
of power, could not but accept it. Thus, 
in the eyes of the political heirs of 
Spencer Percival, the constitution was 
gone for ever. There still remained, 
liowever, one sweet revenge. They could 
attack and vilify the men who were 
thus making a sacrifice of their most 
( herished opinions and associations, in 
order to save the State from threatened 
convulsion. And this part of their 
public duty they performed to admira- 
tion. Never was Minister, not even 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846, so assailed in 
this country. As for the Duke, it had 
been better for him that he were Bona- 
parte himself; for the vocabulary of 
abuse against that provoking personage 
comparatively limited. The pens 



and tongues that for fourteen years 
and more had been employed in laud- 
ing him as the hero of heroes, till 
mankind at large recoiled from the 
exclusiveness of a praise which dwarfed 
the merits of so many other great con- 
temporary commanders, were now with 
as much activity and a fresher motive 
engaged in heaping on the illustrious 
saviour of his country every epithet of 
contumely which insulted honour and 
virtue can apply to the traitor. The 
Duke of Wellington was on a tripod of 
which each support was a treachery. 
He was a traitor to the Protestant 
cause ; a traitor, and a furtive one to 
boot, to the Whigs, who had been 
working at this question with ex- 
emplary Quixotism and great political 
fame for near a quarter of a century, 
and who now saw the Duke's sword 
wreathed with their coveted laurels ; 
a traitor, above all, to the memory of 
Canning, who had been " hunted to 
death," only a year or so before, because 
he had wished to free the Catholics, and 
the Duke had passed the mot d^ordre 
that the work, at all events, should not 
be done by him, who had his heart in 
it ; but, if done at all, be effected by a 
cold state policy and a calculating 
expediency. There were the twi 
devoted statesmen, the heath on fire 
all around them ; and, not only the 
prey of their enraged associates here, 
out assured on the very highest clerical 
authority, that their uite was a matter 
of certainty hereafter. The Duke 
bore it all with his constitutional im- 
perturbability, so long as the attacks 
were of a purely public and political 
nature. Perhaps his chief annoyance 
arose from the pertinacity with which 
his opponents forced him, night after 
night to make, prematurely, speeches 
on the proposed measure, ere it came 
in a formal way before the House ; for 
this guerilla warfare interfered with 
his ideas of regularity and discipline ; 
but all the rest he despised, as indeed 
he could well afford to do, being sure 
of the rectitude of his own motives. 

At length, the Catholic Association 
having dissolved itself, the better to 
facilitate the purpose of Ministers, and 
the bill having come up to the Lords, 
it fell to the Duke of Wellington to 
propose it in that assembly. His 
speech on the occasion, as well as some 
previous ones, was masterly as a clear 
and unvarnished exposition of the 
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reasous of State which had led to the 
conduct of the Government, and which 
justified it. Every argument that 
could be advanced, or that had been 
advanced, short of mere £uiaticism, 
was thoroughly canvassed and met ; in 
short, the Duke now came out in quite 
a new light An orator, in the popular 
sense of the term, he never was and 
never could have been ; but, as an 
exponent, in language clear and forci- 
ble " to the meanest capacity/' of the 
plain, common-sense view he himself 
took of the question, he stood alone. 
In this respect, indeed, his public 
speaking was unique. In fiEict, he had 
but one thing to mipress on his audi- 
tory and the public—the absolute ne- 
cessity of a concession which could not 
longer be delayed, and for which there 
then appeared to be no substitute. In 
the course of his many speeches at 
this time, he met one by one the 
charges against him ; denying that the 
new bill was the result of fear ; that 
he was guilty of inconsistency, inas- 
much as he had never said otherwise 
than that emancipation was a question 
of expediency; affirming that it was 
promised at the Union; that in the 
then state of Ireland there existed no 
other remedy ; and that there was no 
possible compact with Rome that could 
add to the security of the Protestant 
Church. It was in the course of his 
speech in moving the second reading 
of ihe Emancipation Bill, that he made 
his celebrated declaration, that he 
" would sacrifice his life to avert one 
month of civil war." In the course of 
one of his subsequent speeches on the 
measure, too, he gave his well-known 
description of agitation in Ireland. 
" Agitation in Ireland," he said, 
** during the last ten years, means 
something just short of rebellion ; that, 
and no omer, is the exact meaning of 
the word. It is to place the country 
in that state in which its Qovemment 
is utterly impracticable, except by 
means of an overawing military force." 
In the truth of this sentence lay the 
only justification of the bill in the eyes 
of a large section of the Tory party. 
It is interesting at the present time, 
too, to observe the view the Duke took 
of another question— the possible exer- 
cise by the Crown of a veto on the 
appointment of Catholic Bishops, or of 
a right of nomination. He said, " Sup- 
pose it were arranged that hu i/Lsjestj 



should have the nomination < 
Catholic Bishops. If he nom 
them, he must also give them a 
diction ; he must give them a d 
I should like to know in what ] 
Ireland or England the King co 
upon a spot where he could, 
tently with the oath he has 
nominate a Catholic Bishop, o 
him a diocese. The king is sw 
maintain the rights and privilc 
the Bishops, ana of the clergy < 
realm, ana of the churches com 
te their charge. Now, consif 
with that oath, how could the 
appoint a Bishop of the Boman * 
lie religion ; and would not the 
lished Church lose more than it { 
by the assumption of such a po\ 
the part of his majesty ? " 

It is unnecessary te follow the '. 
cipation Act through the Ho 
Lords. The Duke's influence w 
main cause of its passing by a 
derable majority. But some pe 
matters arose out of the discu 
which require te be mentionec 
biography. The Earl of Wine 
wrote a letter, in such terms th 
Duke of Wellington felt himseli 
pelled te challenge him. He fire 
missed his antagonist ; whereup 
Earl fired in the air: and havi: 
the result, found that the Duke 
bad shot, ne immediately saw tl 
had been wrong from the firs 
wrote a handsome letter of retn 
The Duke of WeUii^ton wag 
obliged te direct the prosecut: 
Mr. Alexander, the editor o: 
"Morning Journal," for libel oi 
self and Lord LvncUiurst, the 
Chancellor. Mr. Alexander was 
guilty and severely punished. 
that we can look back more caJi 
these events, it must be admittec 
the license assumed at that peri 
those organs of the press whicl 
devoted te the service of the 
party, exceeded the privilege o 
discussion. The Duke seems te 
had an old grudge against the 
papers, and he did not miss so i 
ing an occasion te hand one of 
over to the mercies of the publi 
secutor. The punishment, ho"' 
tlio,t was inflict^ on Mr. Alexai 
that of twelve months' imprisoj 
and heavy pecuniary fines — ^wf 
cessively severe, consideriiur to 
extent the conduct of thdlHik 
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excited the passions of the ultra-Tories, 
who not only felt the excitement of 
ordinary political strife, but also be- 
lieved themselves to be engaged in a 
holy war, which, history tells us is al- 
ways held to justify what in ordinary 
cases honour and humanity recoil from. 

The immediate result of the Eman- 
cipation Act was a violent schism in 
the Tory party. Those who prided 
themselves on their adherence to prin- 
ciple proclaimed their unalterable re- 
solve never again to pla ce confidence 
in such traitors as Wellington and 
Peel had proved themselves to be ; 
nor was it long ere they translated 
their threats into acts, and created a 
precedent which was subsequently fol- 
lowed by Lord George Bentinck and 
Mr. Disraeli in 1846. 

We now approach, the era of Parlia- 
mentary Beform. The session of 1S30 
opened with the Duke of Wellington 
still at the head of aflEairs. He deli- 
vered, on the very first night, in the 
debate on ihe Address, an admirable 
speech, in which he combated with 
great success the complaints of the 
popular party as to the declining state 
of the country. The Whigs now saw 
an opening that might lead them into 
power, the Tory phalanx having been 
broken by the schism already ^uded 
to. The Duke of Wellington was made 
the object of attack by Brougham, who 
bitterly satirized his tendency to dra- 
goon and martinet the country; and 
Sir Francis Burdett, who at that time 
still clung to his popular associations, 
went so flEur as to say that the Duke 
had rightly estimated his own capa- 
city when he had dedared in the House 
of Lords that he would be ^mad to 
think of being Prime Minister." Sir 
JF'rancis Burdett also sufficiently forgot 
the civil as well as military services of 
the Duke of Wellington to declare that 
he had been treated with much ten- 
derness and consideration on account 
of the services he had rendered his 
country: but if his services had been 
great, so, also, had been his rewards. 
This species of attack was not only 
xmgradous and mean in spirit, but it 
also passed over the isLct that a year 
had scarcely elapsed since the Duke 
had carried the greatest measure of 
freedom the century had known ; and 
that, but for the vast influence he 
wielded through his services, he never 
Goald have overcome the prejudice of 



the King and the Tory aristocracy. 
During the whole of the first session 
of 1830 the Duke was the object of 
incessant attacks, not merely from his 
Whig opponents, but also from those 
Tories wno conceived themselves to 
have been betrayed in the Emancipa- 
tion Act. 

The death of Greorge TV. caused the 
summoning of a new Parliament, 
which was opened by King William 
on the 2nd of November. In the 
meantime the events of 1830 in France 
had produced their effect in Kngland, 
in the shape of an overwhelming cry 
for Parliamentary reform, and a strong 
development of the democratic princi- 
ple. The Whig leaders, but more es- 
pecially Brougham, mounted with the 
occasion, until the nation began to 
believe that its salvation depended on 
the downfall of the Duke, and the 
appointment of a Bcform Administra- 
tion. He was held up to the people as 
purely a military dictator, importing 
into political affairs the manners and 
principles of the Horse Guards and 
the camp. Nor was he slow to respond 
to these challenges. After emancipa- 
tion he had once more retired behind 
the lines of Toryism ; and he offered 
only a stout and passive resistance to 
the new demands of the people. With 
a chivalrous courage, he declared 
against the necessity for any reform, 
and proclaimed that the existing 
House of Commons provided a suffi- 
cient representative machinery. Nay, 
if he had now to create a House of 
Commons anew, he would form it on 
the principle of giving the landed pro- 
prietors a preponderating influence. 
This bold, but needless, declaration 
became a torch in the hands of the 
Whigs, with whidi they set the coun- 
try in a flame ; so much so, that in 
three days after the Duke advised the 
new "K"iTig not to go into the city to 
visit the Lord Mayor, lest there should 
arise some great riot and breach of the 
peace. Next came the defeat of the 
Ministers in the Commons on the Civil 
Listj their resignation on the following 
day, and the appointment of the Whig 
Administration under Earl Grey. 

When the Reform Bill reached the 
House of Lords early in 1831, the 
Duke led the opposition to the mea- 
sure, and in the course of his many 
speeches somewhat belied his reputar 
tion for perspicacity and sagacity. He 
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denied that his anti-reform declaration 
had caus<;d the reftjrm fever, and pre- 
dicted the most fatal evils to the 
country as tlie consequence of the 
measures proposed by the Wliigs. More 
shrewd and statesmaolike was his cele- 
brated question — " How," under the 
new r^ginie^ "was the Government of 
this country — the monarchical Govern- 
ment of this country — to be carried 
on, accord in<:f to the principles and 
practice (established at the llevolu- 
tion?" "^rhe Duke was copious in pro- 
])hccies of evil; among other thin^js 
]>redicting the do-wnfall of the Consti- 
tution, and the repeal of the union 
with Ireland, as consequences of the 
Reform Bill. 

The Duke's opposition was so stern 
and umpialified that it led to the 
rejection of the first bill by the House 
of Lords ; when, in the course of the 
pojmlar excitement that followed, he 
wfis personally insidted in the streets 
by a mol), and the windows of Apslcy 
House were broken. This was, cer- 
tainly, a disgrace to the English cha- 
racter ; but it waH, in after y(iars, 
atoned for. 

"When, in the following year, the 
second Reform Bill reached the llouse 
of Lords, the Duke, in April, made one 
of his usual stout speeches against it ; 
but, on the 7th of May following, 
Ministers having resigned on a defeat 
in committee, the Duke was called on 
by the King to form a Government on 
the principle of moderate Reform, as 
being the sole alternativcj except a 
large creation of Peers. The JJuke's 
military habits induced him to give an 
immediate acquiescence, as, " if he had 
refused to assist his Majesty because 
he had hitherto given his opposition to 
Parliamentary lieform, he would not 
have been able to show his face in the 
streets for shame of having deserted 
his Sovereign i*^ circumstances so pain- 
ful and alarming."' The proposed plan 
was frustrated by the refusal of Sir 
Roljert Peel to attempt a measure of 
lieform : "To do so, lieing a deter- 
mined enemy to a Reform Bill of the 
kind expected from him, would be a 
political immorality which woulu not 
allow him to enter on his services with 
a firm stcjp, a light heart, and an erect 
attitude.' Without the co-operation of 
the leafier of the Tories in the House 
of Commons any such attempt would 
of course have been futile on the part 



of the Duke, who soon after gave A 
reluctant consent to the Whig me^ 
sure. 

During the two following years the 
Duke continued to lead the exposition 
in the House of Lords. In November 
of that year, being suddenly called on 
by the King to form a Government^ he 
advised Sir Robert Peel to be sent for 
from Italy. Pending his arrival, the 
Duke took, provisionally, the Premier- 
ship and the three Secretaryships of 
State. This monopolv of power fur- 
nished the chiefs of the ejected party 
with admirable materials for. popular 
appeals. The most vigorous assailant 
of the Duke, on the re-assembling of 
Parliament, was Lord Brougham. He 
was also accused of personal discour- 
tesy, and something very like treach- 
ery, towards Lord Melbourne ; but all 
these charges being esentially of an 
ephemeral nature, and contradicted by 
the permanent facts, we need not fur- 
ther enter into them. Those who 
choose can do so, by reading a speech 
of the Duke in self<lefence, made on 
the 24th of Februaiy, 1835. 

The Duke of Wellington entirelv 
concurred with Sir Robert Peel in opi- 
nion, that the new "Conservative" 
Ministry must at least make profes- 
sions of Liberal intentions ; nor per- 
haps did his Grace rej?ret that there 
was an opportunity for once more 
reminding the nation that he was not 
an incorrigible despot. With the de- 
feat and resignation of Sir Bobert 
Peel, in April, 1835, the Duke of Wel- 
lington once more found himself the 
leader of the Conservative Opposition 
in the House of Lords ; and now com- 
menced what, to the political philo- 
sopher, will prove not the least inte- 
resting portion of his career : although^ 
to the biographer, it funiishes no 
salient points. The violent oscillations 
of the public mind had now sufficiently 
subsided to enable the people to reflect 
on the Duke's career as a whole ; an 
almost necessary consequence of which 
was, that he found himself once more 
exercising a moral influence propor- 
tionate to his great services. Between 
1835 and 1841, when he again took 
office, he acted as a kind of moderator 
in political disputes, and a ffuide of 
public opinion. ITie Whigs, being, in 
their hearts, unwilling to go to the loll 
length of some of their mtrarsupport- 
ers, were not sorry to throw the 
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of non-succeaa on the Duke of WelliDg- 
toii, so long as he and his party did 
not take any more active steps towards 
destroying their position. During one 
period, in the year ia39, lie wiLS, with 
Sir Robert Peel, called on to tjike office. 
He fully coincided with that states- 
man in resting his refusal on the 
ground that her Majesty declineil to 
maJ^e changes in the personnel of her 
Court — that is to say, in respect of the 
ladies of the household. This was one 
of the instances, among many — such as 
his correspondence with Canning, and 
his ejection of Huskisson — in which 
the Duke jyennitted his political 
shrewdness to supersede the frankness 
and straightforwardness natural to him. 

We have now brought to a close the 
purely official career of the Duke of 
Wellington, though not hi.s political 
life. He continued to retain the com- 
ni.-ind-in-chief of the army, but declined, 
although in after years a meml^er of 
the Cabinet, to hold any portfolio. 
The office he had held 1834-35 was 
that of Foreign Secretary; but no 
event** occurred of sufficient import- 
ance to induce him to diverge mate- 
rially from the policy of Lord Paluier- 
ston. 

One of the most brilliant moments 
of the second career of tlie Duke was 
when, at the coronation of her Majesty, 
in 1837, he encountered hLs old anta- 
gonist Soult. sent by Louis Philippe as 
Ambassador Extraordinfiry on the oc- 
casion. At the dinner given by the 
Corporation of London to the distiii- 
;.'uisned foreignei*s in England on the 
occasion, those two illustrious chief- 
tains exchanged mutual compliments 
raid expressions of amity. 

We have seen that the Duke, in his 
civil capacity, did not so much court 
office as that it was thrust upon him. 
He was pro>)ably sincere in his protest 
against r^ing made Prime Minister ; 
hut both the Crown and the aristo- 
cracy had scented the coming storm, 
and saw that in the presiiye of the 
Duke of Wellington lay their best 
chance of riding it out. Catholic Eman- 
cipation was an unexpected blow ; but 
they lived to wish that the same moral 
courage and foresight which led the 
Duke to initiate that measure had also 
led him, in like manner, to force them 
into other political concessions. He, 
/lowever, had learned a lesson which 
afterwards he did not forget. 



In August, 1839, a bamjuet given to 
the Duke at Dover, as Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Poi-ts, brought his old 
antagonist L(jrd Brougham I'orth as his 
panegyrist :-- 

'• Although no mau," said the noble 
and learned Lord, ''on such an occa- 
sion, is entitled to entertain any ijor- 
sonal feelings on his own behalf, it 
would Ije aliuctation, it would be inso- 
lent ingratitude, were I not to express 
the sentiments which glow within my 
Ix^soni, at »»eiug m;i<lo the instrument 
of making known those feelings which 
reign predominant in youi-s. Enou^^h, 
however, of myself; now for my mighty 
subject. But the choice you have 
made of your instrument — of y<jur 
organ as it were on tliiii occasion — is 
not unconnected with that su))ject ; lor 
it shows that on this day, on tiiis occa- 
sion, all nei-sonal, all ])olitical feelings 
are quelled ; all strife of i)arty is 
hushed ; that we are incapable, what- 
ever Ixj our opinions, of refusing to 
acknowledge transcendent merit, and 
of denying that we feel the irresistible 
impulse of unboun<led giatitude ; and 
I am, therefore, asked to do this ser- 
vice, as if to show that no diffiirence of 
oj^inion upon subjects, however im- 
portant; no long course of oj)])o- 
sition, however contracted, ui)on i)ul)- 
lic princij^les ; not even long inve- 
terate habits of public opposition, 
ore able so far to stifle the natural 
feelings of our heart, so as to obscure 
oiu' reason, as to prevent us from feel- 
ing, as we ought, boundless gratitude 
for boundless merit. Neither can it 
pluck from our minds that admiration 
proportioned to the transcendent ge- 
nius, in peace and in war, of him who 
is amongst us to-day ; nor can it lighten 
or alleviate the painful — the deep sense 
which the imtired mind never can get 
rid of when it is overwhelmed by a 
debt of gi'atitude too boundless to be 
repaid. Party — the spirit of i)arty — 
may do much ; but it caimot oj^erate 
so far as to make us forget those ser- 
vices ; it cannot so far bewilder the 
memory, and perveii; the judgment, 
and eradicate from our bosoms those 
feelings which do us the most honoui*, 
and are the most imavoidable, and, as 
it were, dry up the kindly juices of the 
heart ; and notwithstanding all its 
vile and malignant influence on this 
occasion, it cannot dry up those juices 
of the heart so as to parch it like very 



l-IkuicwiI, Bjuj lufiko it iklmoii w blark* 
Illlt W>ull: riou barn 1 U> <1u 1 If I bu] 
nil tike e]tinaen<3ii iif ull tli« tiic/rirrii 
uver blttiiJixl to inwalc, what »Uia «>ulil 
I liu ) Huw tsuiilil n lliuuuiul wunln, 

nr oil ttlD iWUtM lllitt cijlili) )ia Mfuuil, 

imiiftk •) DoworfiiUy - uyu, ovuti if 
i KiiDlie Willi Uxu ton^uti ••{ tu &Ag«l— 
u If I wrro to tiwiitlijii uiiio wui-U-^r 
Arthur WoUuley.Duku .4' Witmuj(h.ii. 
Utu luitM of a biiiHlrivl Hdlilit in nil iif 
vliii^ hi* hoiuifi' wua Wttved iii 
triuiniili ) whu uuv«r— t iiivukn tuitli 
ho&ilapb«rra» to wittimw— himi wituva* 
Knrops, boar wilow* A»lft— wlio DcTur 
ndvauoeU bat to ih>v«i' bU nnu* witli 
glory i tJio Ca|itaiii wllo tmver tul- 
riuuwd but to l*i viotiTiuiui ; itu 
migbllar UftplAlii, who nuwr mtjuutud 
Imt bu ealipiB thu K^ury of lib mIviukw 
by the yM hasdttt tank (if unwcnriml 
mtiaiico, mdotntbiUis U> buuittula- tUv 
iriexluiuiitlblu reHuiiraaa vt trttUKrwuUi'iil 
nklU 1 idiowtnK tlia wuniiun>, tlio tuor- 
vein of u tntrra] oonrBgii wvur y-l 
■uliJuwl. DM|ilalnj( rU wbo tbwnrtcd 
liim witb Ul-«jaiiukrojl ddviw, uagluut- 
Ing all bottility, M) bo know It to Iw 
l^mnilluM ; Inuyliiag lo aconi mviling 
(uiiiiulun, J'lfiluiu cuiuiwrtttom, lukewnriu 
(rii;ifii-»yi, linriiost of ull, tn umglDct 
ili:ii])(iiiii0 rveii u Cuklu jiuliliu, liu uwit 
111] iiyu liirwuxl on a Bitui iiiiKbl, ulae 
liu 'JuMnrviHt not to conunotiu mcu — 
oiud furwAr*! bia eyu t<r a time wbui 
Uiitt inoiEionUry finUiiium of th« jNii)- 
)<U wuulil paiw awuy, knowing tkst in 
tlio and thu paoi>)* are ahray« JuNt Uj 

Ta tlik iihUuu, tba I>uka of Wd- 
lInBl«ii tliua ran)'Uida>l : — 

'Tiui noble Lur>l, v'bii I koin will 
hIIow tuu Cu ivvll liltii lay uubbi frlmiii, 
biw atatvil ti) viiu witb gmai, truth, 
tli»l tbvi'u an- tiiiuu luid olninuatiuiiMiH 
in wbloli, uiul iiliilitr wkldi, nil fbvlili^ 
of mrty, all inrty onimiuiity, ftU ibr- 
MTlptlon i>r iio]iti>»il r<>uluig«, uiiut Ifo 
lalil a«UJu. I muot liu inj ticlilu kihI 
bMrnml ft'Iunil tlm Jiuliivi to uty, tluit 
for yunn nml yeiura tbiTc bo* Iwvii 
U'llbiDtf of tlukt <lasvri])tiaQ in MWinl 
iilii lu Inrtwcsu him luiil mu, notwltli- 
■tunilinv whiKb U iii eertnitily trn« Ibat 
1 bitvo hiwl the mUfortaiui of dUTeTiiia 
in upinion witb uiy tiuhla hnii Icariwiil 
fVimiil upon uuuiy iiointa tif iittnmul 
Kui [uwiibl.y of ulb«r ilnwiriiitiouji ot 
polky. But I luu nAnld Uwt, nutwitli- 
Majiiliiit; Rir miJKl lUisfaiiH wlili tn isu- 
o]Mir»t« wiui all of y«u la tbe |»ibLii; 



Mrviiu Iti wlilab we bavo lil] i 

IJuyo'l, I may liajijiou (I ka, 
iup]«u) tu iliffiT witii Kin 
iifiiiu aul:>)ui!t« ut [uAMiimX t 
iM oouAtry, Bui ray ad ' ~ 
titl friouil J udgwi uf ymi w 



.. .Aug B 
ui'l bf briDKuu bem to tni 
(Filly tlui whilu (J tbb i 
ouunty, bat jioniiRiti tVoin nil jaj 
Uia kln^iiin, uuil nvou from ali 
'nuircfori), my iioU') nuti liiarniMl 1 
duuK yua lu w«U lu hiuiaalf Ju 
wlinii liD itAtw tiutt tbara ar» ooea 
—iiuauiioui in vulatloti U) l&dlvl 
Ml wuU M Id mUtiwi tu jniUIc iaM 
nail RurriiiMu— lu wUkb ^ MLi 
party [loUUcn and o^riiibjiu n 
likiJ Midi, la urd«r to 
I'nblii: ■erriw tn thu Bntntaat < 
ulvMilauti til thn iniTiIiA latq 
IiBvo bnd aufllcUol. okfwriuBMi^™ 
liu life to know thAt thiit mui 
a^u. I iLin uiinvUuiDd tJuit it 
fouling wbiah lia* IndumNl you 
UiU iribnbi r>f riwpeut tu tht 
buIiiliiK tliB iiItiuttiuQ ut Lard' 
at Oui Cinque I'ortu, in ortbir I 
migUt uuHmr*(fu othvn hi 
IM!rii>nii tlitir duty liiiniirtl* 
Hientioualy in tUu muiM I 
offloB." 

'la IH41, on lliu ratiu-B of EHr 
iVil to Jiower, thn Livk« uUm 
n kind uf twunltiu^ iiuimlMF' 
CuMoetj >ii|>|>urtliix bini in 
pliUiH (if Coniumritlnl llfi,trm. 
at U*t tbo cfiviK i<i' IN't'j arriVH 
Ibu urimlFibiTiI liillu'iir'i' i,t llti 
tforii-Lnw A ' ' 

beiiJnd thii.. 
Bubort tnl I 
lUhU\)i tbt. I . 
«f W«Ui«i(i>,i. 

U47(ira of iMUJ luid 12Jl\ j_ 
libn a oi>t.LhI >1.1, We ueod q. 
uuiw Liitu iJin dninU* ttf ikiw J 
ingi, liuumuub a» IJm I 
tliB iDuiat (iromitti'nt a~" 
tlinmua iu the UttMrJ 
DinRwU the oowaLm 1 
in unu of b 
Riib-irt IVh . 
tliP I'nnr* into oImU*Uc*. 

('.■ttri-i'Jy trau, Imataxi tlw 1 

uiwil n uiki'aI liiSnniiiw naly 4 
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it insurrection, the Duke orga- 
the defence of the nietroimlis 

marvellous celerity. His ala- 
id avidity, as tlio old war-horse 
I again at the sound of the 
't, were much quizzed after the 

was over ; but when we cou- 
th e peculiar circmnstances of 
I at the time, it must be ad- 

that precaution was at least 
ter part of valour and wisdom. 
Stanley having moved an 
nent to the Addresfj, in reply 
Royal Speech delivered on tlie 
iibling of Parliament in Febru- 
J49, the noble Duke spoke in 
b of the Address, confining him- 
ncipally to foreign atfairs. Lord 
lam had made one of his fierce 
rhts upon the Government, and 
ble Duke began with a compli- 
5 his noble and learned friend, 
reatly admired," he said, " the 
of the noble and learned Lord, 
as the person in tliat House 
ipable of appreciating that state 
rs on the continent which ren- 
It exceedingly diiHcult for this 
r to give efficient aid in main- 

the peace of Europe. He cer- 
jvas not able to estimate those 
ties with the same local know- 
which his noble and learned 
possessed ; but he had always 
msible of the extreme delicacy 
tficulty attending the situation 
lie alfau*s on the conthient uf 

during the whole of the year 
ind he had always been anxiour^ 
thing should be done to throw 
allest difficidty or impediment 
vay of the Government carrying 

foreign relations, or that any 
lould be taken which could give 
n for the smallest grounds for 
lief that the Government wjis 
»port<id by the public opinion of 

luntry The noble Lord 

lont) had expressed a strong 
L resjjecting Naples and Sicily; 

(the Duke of Wellington) was 
? to move, in that House, for 
iduction of certain document-s 
he had not found amongst the 
nentury i)a|;ers connected with 
lostion. He alluded to the de- 
>iis made by the King of Naples 
lie acceded to the Treaty of 
.. It was true that, at first, ho 
>t f/<? facto King of Naples; he 
; that time King of the Two 



Sicilies. Bonaparte had military poses- 
sion of Naples, and had made his bro- 
ther King of Naples. But ho was 
recognised })y this cpuntry as King of 
the Two Sicilies, and it was in that 
quality that he made his treaty with 
his late ^Eajesty George III. After 
his Majesty had obtained jwssession of 
his throne of the Two Sicilies, ho had 
accepted of the Treaty of Vienna. Now 
his Majosty and this country were as 
much bound by that acceptance, as by 
any other portion of the Treaty of 
Vienna. But he did not think it 
desirable to discuss these questions in 
the absence of the necessary docu- 
ments." And the noble J)uke, with 
an eye to the prejudicial eflfect which 
such a proceeding would i)roduce, en- 
treated their Lordshiiw not to let it go 
fortli to the i)eople of this country, and 
to the people of foreign countries, that 
an amendment and a division had 
taken place in the House of Lords on 
the subject of our foreign relations. 
On the 6 th of March following, the 
noble Duke repeated his views with 
respect to the obligation resting on the 
King of Naples to observe the Treaty 
of Vienna. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne's motion 
for a public vote oi thanks to the Go- 
vernor-General of India (Lord Dal- 
housie), the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the officers of the army of India, on 
account of the military operations in 
the Punjaub, gave the noble Duke an 
opportunity for graphically sketching 
the siege of Mooltan, for bearing his 
personjil testimony to the perils at- 
tending Indian warfare, and for eulo- 
gising the skill and courage evinced 
by the British army daring the late 
war. "My Lords," he said, "it has 
fallen to my lot to know, and to have 
to consider, the great difficulties under 
which this war has been conducted. 
And, my Lords, I must say that in no 
case have I seen stronger instances of 
good conduct than in carrying on the 
operations of which it is now proposed 
j to your Lordships to pronounce your 
approbation. My Lords, this war ori- 
ginated in the dishonour, perfidy and 
faithlessness of the servants and officers 
of the native Government of Lahore. 
The Governor-General, being, under 
the articles of the treaty, the guardian 
of the infant Maliarajah of the Pun- 
jaub, was bound by this treaty to con- 
trol the acts of his Government, and 
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io Lfivu liis assist .'iiic*^? in carrviii'/ ou ! to o'Mtnpv in cinl«;r to carry c 



h;ii';4i: witii wWsiuisv^it \ it wax 
n<'*:<;.«wiry t'l r.'iisij tliu hi«;;r«; and 
<lraw til*' army to a r«'rtuin <li 
I until rcinlorcffnicntM coiiM be roe 



ifrt oiM-nitions. My li»>plH, all t.li«; olll 

'•■•IS of* llif lialion: < «iivi;rnnii'nl. \n:- 

Xvuyi-A tli«'ii' tni.-l. Ah fhi* n'^M*; lionl 

I'.'is h1.at<;<l, Ui'Wan Moo|r;ij. tin; (iovi^r- 

i:«;i' of Moolinn ;tn«l of ili«; <Miunl ry ! iM-raii •<• tin* Sikli army, !in<li;r th< 

i;n«lrr tin; Miljjj.MjLlon of tliat fortr«:.s-j, . wlio lia:i l>«j<;n Kincn; f:onihattJn^ 

I <'li7»y«:'l Ijii Irii^t, aii'l r«'fu-.«"l to , tin; [nclian army, had n;volti:< 

<l«;liv«^j' til'- connii.in'l to tii'* ofli'-* r.s ^on«; ov«:r to tlnj oncniy. It m 

.'•••nt to r''ii«:v<* Itini, an'l niiir«l<-r<Ml iIkj , tli<; 1 Uli <if Scpti'mli^r \vh<;n tin 

two 11* uxV'iwii MMiL by llni liriti.-ili wns rai.siMJ ; }nit tin: craru of ili 

U«';l«i«rnt in oi'tl'T to Hn|>«;rint<'n«l lln: 

«l« liv'TV of tin; fortnjiss to tin; oOi'-^rrs 

h*j<'''IimI liV tin: Maharajah. nn<hr tin; 

;<!if*«'rin'«:ii«li-n"it of tlj«: liriti-sli I{«'-i- 

<i^nl, to Ink'; th*; (roniniand. 'I'lii:s a<M 

of tr<:.'i<.'iiC('y Mini in ^ni)Oj'<lin.'itioii wa-^ 

followi:d hy I In; ri;Volt of tin: wjmh; 

ronntrv in tin; n«*i'/hl»oMrho'/«l i»f Mool- 



virrijor <#«;n«;ral, ami th<j m^twu-A'. 
onir(;rs in command of tin; tro' 
tin; difri:i'i;nt j>ortii>n.s of t|j«' ro 
ha<l provided nn-ariir*;;'} for br 
troops fr<>ni all p;irt.i to tin; 
iincliMtakin;^ of jKn;ifyin;( tin; <•» 
ninhrr tln;;-«; HnMiniHtrmcM-H. A 
wan i^i'.ui iiji fronj iJombay. and a 



tan ; ami. Miy lior*!.--, it vv;i.> f«>lIovv«Ml, ' ;it Mooltan on tin; ^Oth of Scfpt^ 
l»y t\t'.\rvi'A".\^ oin; :d"t:*r anotJnT, l»y lln; i On tin- vc;ry n«'xt day tin; c 
lr«;a«;lM;roiM n.-voll and insnrrf'li'/ii of ■ MoolLan was atta<*ked by ij 
all parti c^f that country l»y ili" in- : Whish and the troops wlm liad a 
volt of no l<*.s:4 tli.'iii thn;«' otlnr fort- ! under the command of CJuneral 
rcs-ii'S, all of which r»fu-c«i to ohcy the j das, an<l tlnj.ie liondiay tro<ipH i. 
order;* of this (iovernm«-iit ; the tioop.H ' isonn: of the works that defd'inl 
hcin;/ in a .'tati; of nnitiny ;unl in iir- I ciiy. and took jKisseKsion of pj 

rection ; all of whi«:h had to In; ^ot tin- | that town While this Hie< 

b(;tter of at the hame nn>in(;nt. And : L'oin;; on the ^•overin>r-<JI<:nen 

all this, my bonl-', occurreci at u m:;»- | the ('onnnainlcr-in-C.'hicf ha«l 1 

Hon of the year dnrin;.^ which it wa-- i a force to cover the be.sic;(iijg 

utterly im|H>Hsihh: \^t ]nit in the field ; and keep the country in tranq 

any Kiiropean troopn ; it was, indeed, ! which was ^jrcnerally in a Kt 

Kcaniely po-hible lo k<';^p the native I insurrection ; and al.^o t«* ob.ier 

troojM in the; field. IJui. my Lord:*, hy i niov<;nn.iit,s of those larire bo< 

the c;ire and attention of the </ovir- 

jn^r-(ieiM:ral and th'* ofii'-ers of the 

IJritish (iovernni'iil, :»ini of tin; (-'oiii- 

inander-in-f/hi«;f and ofii''<;r.s of the 

army, a bo<ly of nn;n wan l>y de;^r«;c:> 

collected ; and that force was attended 

and a-;-!ist<*d hy a body of artilhri'y. and 

;vent to Moolt;iii, which place had Ix'en 

previously inve-st'-ci. Another forc<; 

was sent to the I'linjauh, to aid ami 

support the garri son«;d plac<; of Ij;diore 

and the other pla'*'-s within tin- Sikh rep;aid in Mooltan, when it ix 

t<;rritory undej- tieaty. My Lords, i le«;te«l that this stron;^ jilaee wj 

the si«;.'(«.' of M'i«,|!'in could not l)e ! vicl<;d with arms, and that, \ 

commence*! until the month of Sep- coijdition:^, it Mirrcndcred on «i. 

temher, notwith; t.iijdin;^ that the ori- | tion when the hreaches wen; < 

l^inal atrocities of the mui-flej- t,\' the and the }-.tormin;( parties were 

two ofIi'M;rs me.jtioned hy the nohle in;.^ to attack tln;se hreaehe.'f - a, 

.Marquis occurred on the IDth of y\pril. this jilace fell into our haniLf \ 

Hut the jjroiind was luoken on the 7th lo-.s, I think it may Ik; het dow 

of Septemher. On the 1 1th of Si;p- a;s a whoh*, the service was « 

t'imber, after a ;/oo(i d«;al of j^ro^/i-cos v.ith .smalh-r los.-j than couk 

h.'ul Ixjcn njade in tin; hie;/e, after a heen exjiccted under any i 

j^allant attack ma<le in order in \tA'n: htances." The nolde JJuku to 

the troojiH in a certain portion of the opportunity of extenuating il 

town, wuicli it was necei>»ury for them poi'ary retreat of tiie 14th Dr 



t loops whi'-h v.trre .;ollecU*d < 
front iej', and prevent tbein fro 
tiirhin;^ tin; <i]ierations of the 
Tin; ('onnnander-in-<yhief, my 
Ooii.'/h. put himself at the head 
coverinj^ uruiy, an<l had to \\\!)i 
action-, to which the noble M 
has adverted, and which he di 
uniform siicce.-s in e.'Mjh of 
tlniu^^h, no <loubt, lo.ss W4i>» kiu 
in sonni of tho;se actions. Hii 
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[lid so in these words : — " My 
i, it is impossible to describe to 
he variety of circumat.inces which 
occasion mif*take or tlisarranfife- 

during an engaf^cnient in the 
tions of any particular force at 
>articular moment. An inquiry 
iheec circiunstaiicos has been i li- 
ed, and I liave soen tlie rei)oit of 
inquiry. It liai)i>ens tliat these 
:y had to conduct their opera- 
over a country much broken l)y 
BS and rough jungles, which ren- 
it impossible fur the troops to 

in their usual regular order. It 
ined that the otJicer comniaudin^ 
rigjide of whicli this corps tbriued 
t, was wounded in the head dur- 
he advance, and wa? obliged to 
the field. The officer next in 
and, being at a distance from 
)ot, was not aware that his com- 
ing officer was obliged to with- 

from the field. Under these 
Qstances, the word of command 
fiven by some person not authrv 

and of whom no trace can be 

; and some confusion took place, 
., from the crowd, and the cir- 
4Uices of the moment, could not 

be remedied. But it was re- 
I at last, aixl all were got in 

and the corps successfully per- 
d its duty, as I and other noble 

around me have seen them per- 
it on other occasions. My Lords, 
things may happen to any troops ; 
'e whose fortune it has been to 
milar engagements in the field, 
v'hat must be felt by all your 
hips — that the character of a 

must not Ije taken from them 
scraps ill the newspapers ; but 
cts must be sought in the report 

Commander-in-Chief, and in the 
•y made by the i)roper parties; 
[uiry very different to that made 
; publishers of newspapei*s. The 
was made ; and it needs no one 

informed that a movement in 
t is not a movement in advance ; 
)ur Lordships may be convinced, 
ivstdf am, tliat the movement in 
t was one of those accidents 
must occur occasionally, and 
be corps to which it happened 
as worthy of confidence tlieii as 
lave been since, as they were be- 
iiul, as I hope, they always will 
His Grace, in the course of this 
I, which he delivered with that 



peculiar energy which characterized 
him when dealing with military ex- 
ploits, complimented Major Edwardes 
ami other officers upon the services 
rendered to her Majesty. 

On the 24th of July following, the 
noble Duke moved the second reading 
of the Regimental lieiiefit Societies 
JVdl, briefly exi)laining its provisions ; 
and two (fays afterwjirds we iiiid him 
opnosing the Railways Alwindonment 
Bill, on the ground that it would in 
effect rq>eal that vast number of Acta 
of Parliament which had V)een passed 
during tlie last few sessions, which 
involved the outlay of millions of 
money, and the interests of millions of 
iHii'sons ; and that it would wipe away 
the whole of the projiertv which had 
}>een invested on the faith of those 
Acts of Parliament. It mav be re- 
membererl that the object of this bill 
was to ena})le railway companies to 
abandon any portif>n of their under- 
tfiking by means of a cheaj^r process 
than that which at that time existed. 
On the same day his Grace, speaking 
in his cai>acity of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, opposed at some leu^h 
the Pilotage Bill, on its second reading 
being moved by Lord Granville, prin- 
cipally on the ground that it was 
calculated to put down the fellowship 
of pilots, who had hitherto contributed 
to the safety and usefulness of our 
navigation. 

A question addressed by the Duke 
of Richmond to the government, on 
Feb. 21, 1850, relative to the further 
extension of medals to the army and 
navy, elicited from the Duke of Wel- 
lington his views as to the principle on 
which the proposed distinctions should 
be conferred. It had been stated, ho 
said, that the army in the Peninsula 
had not been treated in the same 
manner as the army in Flanders, and 
JUS other armies which had served in 
China, and in the East Indies, and 
elsewhere. It appeared to him that 
the j)lan which would be most in con- 
formity with the wishes of those who 
made the former applications, and 
which would be most calculated to 
gratify all parties, was to grant a 
medal to all those engaged in those 
great actions and achievements, which, 
by order of the Sovereign, had been 
commemorated by the grant of med^ 
to the principal officers engaged in 
those battles. On that ground ne had 
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recommoiided the principle wliicli wim 
Hubsequeiitly a<loptcd, and which, he 
holieved, had given general Hati^4tacLion. 
Whether that principle should ho ex- 
tended further was f(jr the considera- 
tion of her Majesty'H governnient. 
All he could say was, that whenever 
he should receive her Majesty's ord(;rs 
for such an extension, he wouhl set to 
work to carry it into execution with 
the utmost diligence. In the following 
March his (ii-acc o])]3osed the l*.'irly 
Processions' (Ireland; l^ill, on the 
ground that it was not sufhcieiitly 
stringent ; and he urged upon the 
government the ado]>tion of a (rlau.se 
empowering the local magistrates to 
apprehend those persons who should 
api)ear with fire-arms at funeral i)ro- 
eessions in Ireland. Tlie clause, which 
it had })een arranged should he brought 
u]) on tlie third reading, was not suh- 
si'tjuently pn'ssed ; the noble J)uke 
alb'ging as a reJison that he did not 
wisli to delay tlie passage <^f tluj bill 
in the fjower House. 

Lor<l Lrougliani having ad<lresHed a 
HUti-stion to the Marquis of Ljinsjlowue 
with reference to Ukj prop<jsed eoni- 
niission to inquire into tnc state of the 
ITniversities of Oxford and Cambrid;L,'e, 
in the course of which he said lie 
believed tliat his noble friend (the 
Duke of Weiringtou), the Chancellor 
of Oxford, and his noble and leijrn(id 
friend (LovA Lyndhurst), the High 
Steward of Cambridge, both concurred 
with him in deprecating any ra.sh and 
inconsider.ite niterference with the 
IJnivtirsities ; the Duke of Wellingtc^n 
rose, find declared that tlie University 
of ()xford was most anxious to intro- 
duce every inii)rovement which was 
desirable int^j the system of education 
adopted in that ancient seat of learn- 
ing But that which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford could not do, Jind 
which it would not be induced by any 
consideration to do, was this — it would 
not i*ei)eal the statutes by which the 
different colle<jcs of that University 
were govemeo. Various jjortions of 
the inhabitants of this country — some 
living in its towns, and others in its 
rural districts ; various young persons, 
now receiving their education in differ- 
ent sciiools, enjoyed important rights 
under the separate statutes of the 
sej)arate colleges. Tlie body to whieh 
he had the honour to belong n?imely, 
the Cliancelloi*, Ma^tei-s, and SchohiiM 



of the TJniverHity of Oxford, ai 
govrfmiug bodien of the sever 
legos — was bound to respect, and 
tain, and carry into executio 
statutes of the Bcvoral coliegea, e 
expressiid a hope that tiiei>e 
would not be required to submit 
inquiry directly tending to the 
of tliose statutes, which the law 
hind desired them to carry into 
tion for the iKincfit of the iudL\ 
who claimed rights and prii 
under them. There appeared t 
to be a tendency to institute au ii 
of the nature which lie had de.scr 
an in(piiry which, if instituted, 
seriously aifeet some of tlie zuos^ 
sid)jects of her Majesty, wlio mi| 
])laoed in a situation of the gi 
diliiculty, JUS they would have to 
betwc'cn their duty of obedience 
Majesty's comnumds, and tho du 
respect which they owed to the 
tion of the law. 

His Grace raised a wanxiug v< 
the subject of the abolition ( 
I jortl-Lieu tenancy of Ireland, 
j/ithily exjjoscd the iuconvcuie 
wliich, in troubled periods, the 
drawal of the central authority 
give rise. Having dwelt upo 
intimate relations which in 
tinuis liave been kept up betwc< 
civil and military authorities, his 
rcjmarked, " Withdraw the Lord 
tenant from Ireland, and who b 
the chief civil authorities in dh 
l)arts of the country ] In Dubl: 
(diief civil authority would b 
Lord Mayor. Now, I think tl 
less than three months after the 
tir>n of the measui'e to put do¥ 
monster meetings in Ireland, I h 
honour of attending her Majei 
court, and there I saw Mr. O'C* 
as Lord Mayor of Dublin, fullo\^ 
some of his suite, presenting an a< 
to her Majesty on the throne, 
will juiy one say that the ni 
authorities would have ventur 
concert any military o|>eratiouf 
tlie then Lord Mayor, elected 1 
<lemocratic corijoration, created 
recent act of parliament 1 I wil 
another «ise. I liad aflerwar 
j)rovido against barricades ii 
strticts 01 Dublin, to take mcasui 
attacking tliem, if they shou 
formed, and to secure the free pi 
of tlie streets. For this purp 
Wits necessary to have confid 
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1 to do so witli the Lord Mayor of know a man in wliosc tnitlianrl justie« 
lin ? Could I have written a line " I had a nioi*o lively contidonoe, or in 
he subject without ordering the . wliom I .-^aw a mure invariable desire 
mander-in-Chief on the 8]»ot in . to proiffoto the inihlio service. In tlu* 
in to take care that the Loixl ! whole course of my communication 
:>r and the gentlemen of tlie coi*- i with hhn, I never knew an instance in 
rion of Dublin should know nt>- i which he did not show the stnuigest 
; about the matter i I will give . attnchment to truth ; and I never saw 

another instance It was in the wliole cuni-se of my life the 

waiy, some time ago, to carry on smallest reason f^r susinvtiilg tliat he 
ary oiyei-ations in tlie neighbour- ■ stateil anything which he^ did not 
of Kilkenny. "VVho was the = timily Ix'licA'e to 1 e the f:icl. ^Fy 
?d Mayor there at the time ? Pr. . Lords, I couI«l not let this conversation 
. And what became of I>i\ Cane ?! close without st,-iting Ihat which J 
, before the ojx'rations at Kil- i believe to have been the strongest 
y were over, he was in prison. I characteristic feature of his character, 
r the provisions of the Hal»ejis ! I again repeat to you, my Lords, my 
us Suspension Act. And yet such ; satisfaction at hearing the sentiments 



the gentleman with whom the 
ral officer, carrying on his t>pera- 
with his trocps, must have con- 
i, in the absence of the Lord- 
renant of Ireland I'' 

the many eidogies which the 
icter of the late Sir Eobei*t Peel 
red within the walls of parliament, 
le receipt of the tidings of his 
I, the short but jn'egnant testi- 
r bc»nie to his worth V>y the Duke 
'ellinffton was not the least re- 



of ivgivt which you have expi-essed for 
his loss.'' This speech produced a 
marked sensation amongst the Pcei*s. 

In the brief debate originated by 
Lord ToiTington on the affairs of 
Ceylon, the Duke of Wellington made 
a few remarks in-Mm the subject of 
martial law. Martial laAv, In* con- 
tended, was neither more nor less than 
tlie will of the gent.'ral who com- 
mauils the army. In fact^ martwl law 
meant no law at all. Therefore, the 
able. The Marquis of Lans- ' general who declared mni'tial law, and 
e and Lords Stanley and Brough- ; commanded that it shouM be carried 
lad paid eloquent and touchmg I into execution, was bound distinctly to 
tes to the memory of the decease! I ■ lay down the rules and regulations, 
'man, when tlie noble anil gallant | and limit-s, according to wiiich his 
' rose to take his share in the ' will wits to be earned out. Now he 

had in another country carried out 
martial law ; that was to say, that he 
had governed a large poiliion of the 
population of a country by his own 
will. But then what did he do 1 He 
that the effort to jirtioulate was declared that the country should be 
ully ap]>arent. '* My lords,'' at governed according to its own national 



nful ceremonv. His feelings so 
ame him, that it was some time 
ic could ai-quire the command of 
h ; and the wor<ls we now quote 
utteivd at such lengthened inter- 



o 



laws, and he carried into execution 
that will. He governed the country 
strictly by the laws of the coimtry ; 
anil he governed it with such mode- 
rat ioji, he must say, that ]K)litic:il 
serA'ants or judges who hiul at tirst 
fled or had been expelled, afterwards 
consented to act under his directions. 



;asped the old wan* lor, '• [ rise U* 
?xpression to the satisfaction with 
1 I have heard this conversation 
e part of your Lorilships, both on 
)art of tiiose noble Loitls who 
opposed to Sir Robert Peel during 
hole coui'se (.>f their political lives, 
n the pai*t of those noble friends 
ine who have been opposed to I We next find the illustrious Duke 
•nly lately. Your Lordships must I supporting the Ecclesiastical Titles' 
el the high and honou rat )le cha- ! Assumption Bill. In the course of 
• uf the late Sir Hobert Peel. I his speech he expressed his regret at 
Dng connected with him in public the failure of the Catholic Relief Bill, 
We were both in the councils of which he had himself pressed upon 
overeign together, and 1 had long the adoption of ]>arliament. "My 
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LoivIm/* Ik*. KJiiil, " I ctLUUnl vtmr.ur in 
ill'*, pnijio-iil.i'iii fif my nolil«* IVi'-iKl 
rAlwTrlfi-ii;, lli.'il. Ihf liii) iii.'ili l)c r<'i«l 
;t :-.<''Miiii| Miri*' Mii i (\;ty :• ix iiiontli-. 
(lip-iiiii l;iii«-i-.i |i;ivi! <M'''iirri-'l \vlii'-li 
nii'l'-r it iiii|iM . ilili- fV,r yni to r"liij-ii 
in i f.<* |>'i;itioii III wliidi yon ilood 
lK«for«' liii:'. ;i«"t, of flur l*o|)f \v;rj ^-om 
IniM<-n. 'I In-, filiji'irl, of tln! |».'i ■■'inil, *'l 
111': K«li« r A'"t w;r. lo n-pf.-il .'ill lln- 
IriW". ;i'lo|ifi-»l ;i,".'iiii i llu- iioiii.'iii <!;i- 
Uioli»-.', Ill- I. r«J. Ill" IN-fotrii.'ilioii. n«"xi 

Ji* JIm: I'iJim- of vvli;i,l, W.'i.; r;i||j-«| I III! 

l*ojf' ii I'lol,, ;in'i f.liir'lly, in '-on f. 
ijiii-ii'-'- '.f Mn: l*o|ii..Ii r<i«.Mi of .f;i.fiii' ! 
If., ;m«l III*: war of i iMv<-.-.:.ion in 
I;«'I.iimI, oiiI, of wliidi, ;iii<l il-i ron:-'*- 
qtnii"'-!, '/V'W ;ill 111" ji'ii.'jj Mi.'i^'lnnnl.'. 
:i"niii. I, C '.'illioli*' . in llifl roiinlrv. If 
w;i.., I :;iy, tin* «»l.j*"'"l- ol' IIm* lli'l'.'-f 
A''l- lo yt'l }■]•] ol" IIm'^i' ;i!<o;'i'llM"r. 
iJnl. Mio n who l>rou«r|il. for'.v.'ir'l lli;il. 
in-l Ihoculio m-'M-'l your ljor<|. |ii|ift 
; ii'l iIk; oIIm-i- lioii.c. to Mipjforl. il 
I' \,i:i\'-\\y -ImIimI 1|i;iI, nolliin;^ lli«T»iii 
loiM-li'il fji" |;i\v ; on \vlil''li III'- li*«- 
f'.Mii.'if i<»ii \v;i . roiiii'l''!. 'rii.'il, v.;i.-. 
<:i III loll 1/ ;ivoi«l«"«|. VVIm-h w*-, IIh- 
.•mllioi". .'iikI |iroMioli'r:'. of 11m-. Ifi-lii'l" 
A''l. \vrr«' rlifir."''! wilh liftvin;^ loiHrlifij 
Ih". Il'' foriiiMlioii, V.I- (li..l.ifirlly |»rovi'i| 
tlio froiih;irv, .'iikI :-lio\v<'fl lli;i.l. w*- Ii.'hI 
il'iiif n'tlliiny lo nlli'i:!, I.liit Ijiw.' hy 
wjiji'li IIm! I?' form.'ilion w;im i':<.l;ilili '.li<'<i 
ill till . roiihliy. In \>\(], liovv« vr, in 
llj»- r» I'll of" III" \'yc.t'ut Cj[ii»'»'n, '•'■rl.'iin 
old : l.-iluli- 1 V, • i«" ri-p< :il<-(l, ;in<l .'inion'^ 
llM-ni'iiM. i"<;l;iiin'r lo iIm- inlroijufli'.ii 
oT Itiiil.-. into l.hi.i roil ri I ry. H' lli" lj«v/ 
li.'t'i Mo<. Iii'irn »'<'|K';iI<«l, it. wonl'l li.'iv". 
Il' < n iinpo:-'.:.ili|i: lli;il, IIm: nr\. of" llu*. 
i'o|ii' r«;iilil h.MV: l;Lk*'n i-fl''''.!, ; ;in'l. 
roll. ii|iii-iii|y,, -ill fV<';'.li l«';.^i:'.l;il.ion woiiM 
li:iv'- l,«-iii iinii«'''<r ;'..'iry. f -Mnliii;!,] 
\Vi i-iM.'in woiiM not, |i;ivi' il.'iri-il to 
liJiVf i'»hi': lo I'ji."l.'in*l uju\ |iiiMi:-.lif(l 
II." I'o|i'\ IhiII or ri-.v-rijil, i-:.l;il,|i:-.|iii)ff 
Ii." ii"-. Iiiii;ir'ii V. 'I'll*: lliiii" w;i '. 
iiiij/'. liil" ; il I'oiijij not, li.'ivr, li;i|* 
|>"M'<I. I ii'liT llii-:'i' rirriijii;-.t;i.rii'i:.M, I 
J -y yoii '-iiiiiot. ri-l.iirn lo I.Im-, |»o;:i1i';n 
in v.ir,"li y',ii . Iiioil v/lii-ii III*! Ii"lii-f' 
■\r\. \v;» '. j»;i: .-."'I. or liirjon: lli'r ;irl. of 
i>';l^I [j.'i:. <ri|, wlii'tli i7j»';i|i-i| ijnr pi-nnl 
li«-.i ;i.M;'.''|iin/^ lo ;>ll lli" jif;t;i wilh 
\vhi/!li it <lf;ill, liiil- h'ft, Hi". ;i<:tii ilii-ni 
j"lvi ■: ; t-'iiwl'ii;^ .'I.. mi::<h"iii«';irioiii";t. 
Th" l".'.^l:.l;ilion on llii.-'. ;iihj«"l, ; l;iii«|.i 
in Ihi.'. ;l;itc Ih.'il, mi .'lcni<'.'inoiir ' 
j'lny hi- ''oriiniil.l-<r(l, lull, r.'iuiiol, h'; 
j<uiii:'.|H-<I. I ii'lur Ihoi'.o rin;iiin".l.'in':o.!, 



I itny y<;u .''jiiiTiot Htand on the Belief 
Aft, I'lil' iniii-d, |ifM4H a uit:iiHur*i Ut meet 
IIm" parliml.'ir tu:i. <if Uj« I'oi¥j cohi- 
|il.iini<l of, inu\ 1,0 iintvitiif. tiicj n?f«- 
l.iiion of Kiich actfi in fnt.iiro. f Iihtd 
no(|(f'.ir<- 1.0 ififrinj^i! Mi«' n*Iij/;ioiiK jn'ivi- 
h';i;";'. of ih'; Koni.'iii (/'al.IioIWtH ; on Uio 
ronlniry, I wiiJi Ui«'fji lo 'injoy nvhrj 
nM'.'in.M of followiij^^ ilifir n-H^^ion witli 
\nr\'ft:i. fp<'«loin. I wriuM wImH Ui 
m;il.<; no ;illcr;il.ioii in Um' fii!li(;f Ad^ 
lull I do not. i:cf how iliiH mt*tiHum can 
hi* .'i.vo!d<'d. I ronff^HK I v'u'.w witlioiit 
.'ippfilM-ii: ion fhii «'lf«!C'i wliidi tlilii 
m«';i: III" ni.'iy havn in Iri'land. Wq 
li;iv<' h.'id ;i ^^lod dcnl of «!X)M>nf;ncf) of 
III" ifl'i'ii, prodin-ird in Insland hy 
iiii;i iiri';» |»;ir'.-'«!d l»y \hi: IfgiMlailiri'. 

Tlu'i" \\}ui vhf. \U']i*'T A«!f.. A f(reat 
d<nl w;iM tx\H'r.U'A from lliai, and it 
wiiH i.aid flial. il. wrnild juit an f.wl Ui 
ii!.^it;ilion in Irtdand for f.vo.r. J^liit ill 
III" viiy yt'.'ir, n.'iy, I iMdii^v**, alnifiHiiii 
Ih" viry nionlh, in wlii<!)i ii }n:fnmfi 
the. law of llif! Innd, Irii^li n^itation 
"oinnHiM'j'd. flow ofhin, y'mvAt ili«n. 
Ii.'i { I Ik: < 'rown, froni l.inm to f.inif!, Iiiul 
oi'i'Ur'.ion lo ("oniph'tin f>f agitation in 
frrl:iiid ( flow ofl.<'ii lian tli(; (IrftWli 
"oiiK! 1.0 d"rii;iiid additional ]*owi:rKfor 
iIm* piirjrfiKi*. of piittinj^ <Iown tfic ngi- 
l;ition, or wor^f; l);aii a^itationjCtxiHtiii^ 
in that country, I ho l?.#di«!f At^ iioC 
with.-.tandin;^ ? My advi'**; U> your 
Lord liipH it 1.0 i\'t that wliir;Ii iM juHi 
Mid iii-*'"r'f.nry lo maintain tin; jKiWer 
;ind [»i<:i'o;faiiv<' of IIh* ( !rown, and to 
\trn\t't:\. i.lii. i.iilijfi:ti{ of tlim rountrj, 
and no iiior«' ; and yon may rti\y on it 
you v/ill h.'LVf! I lie hii|i|K>rt and UfHul 
wi. Ii".» of tin; loyal fii;oplf*. of Injlaud, 
JIM widl an of tluH ctmniry" 

In IImi fMti.iiinp: M^-KHion^ in Fi^bnwrv, 
upon IIm: motion thai tlir; AfUlrtrtm m 
ani'.wi-r to tin: royal H|H:«!<r)i hIiouM be 
iir."rl,<:d 111*011 tin: liordH* JoutrialM, the 
nolili: |>iiki: ioij|r ihf* oji|Kiriiiniiy of 
I'Xpn:-.? in;.^ hin v.*'iii^.t: of tin; M!rviif;H of 
<iMi"ral Sir Marry Smith, latidy in 
roiiimand at tin: (.'ajM«. Thit rpiRHiion 
of 111" filn«!fiM or iinfitncKK of Sir Harry 
for cofiimand in niMth iiri'giilar ami 
lava;^; warfant, had lon^^ Irf-un niftflo 
IIm? Hiilij<'<*t «;f an^jfi'v dirpiiU; ; Iiiit the 
iiolih; J>iikf: at iti\('M pronoinn'cd in 
favtiiirof th*! UifXh'A «fmfiloyi'«l hy 8ir 
Harry, and Mpokc with morn than hin 
wonti-d cni'i-Ky in liiii *U:U-un:, ** 8ir 
ll.'irry Smilh,'' Ik; Hai«l, " in an tMoor 
who, froni h'lH hi/^h I'i^pntation in the 
r<;rvir:<', oiif^ht not to require any eoo^ 
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ation from me ; but hai-ing filled 
b commanil in several iinportjint 
try operations, long l)efore earned 
ider his direction, and having now 
recalled by her !^[ajesty'8 Ciovern- 
, it is but justice to him to pay 
[, who am his conmiandiug ofiicor, 
;h at a great distance, entirely 
)ve of all his operations, of the 
s which he has given to his troo]>s, 
)f the arrangements which he ha-s 
for their success. . . My firm 
' is that evervthing has been done 
he commamliug general of the 
3 and the other oflicors. in onler 
ny into execution the instructions 
r Majesty's Govemmont.'' 
e projectile inventions of Captain 
ler having been made the subject 
motion by Earl Talbot in the 
\e of Lords, the Duke of "NVcdling- 
who was of opinion that the 
•?r had already been sufliciently 
tigated, or, at all events, tliat a 
aittee of Lay Peers could elicit 
ng lieyond the facts brought out 
le inquiries of the Board cf Ord- 
B, moved, on the 21st of May, that 
imble address be presented to her 
sty, praying that her ^Majesty 
il be pleased to give directions 
there be laid before the House of 
s copies or extracts of any report 
1 to the Master-Gereral of the 
ance on the subject of Mr. War- 
inventions, and supported the 
)n on the grounds we have set 

• 

most the last speech of the vener- 
Duke was in support of the Militia 
His Grace spoke with difficulty, 
Jie long pauses between his sen- 
a, and sometimes between the very 
s, betrayed the effort it required 
•oceed. But, as ever, his remarks 
fully to the point. He asserted 
the addition of the militia now 
Dsed to be enrolled, would not 
. our peace establishment to more 
its fair constitutional proportions, 
;hat our peace establishment ought 
ive been augmented long before. 
; have never," he observed, " up to 
moment, maintained a jxjace esta- 
ment — that is the real truth. And 
■ that we are now in that situation 
it is necessary for us to form an 
>lishment such as this country 
ys has had up to this moment, 
;ular peace establishment founded 
[ a militia. . . . The noble Marquis 



(Lansilowne) states that he woiUd pre- 
fer an army of reserve. An army ot 
reserve I what is an amiy of reserve ? 
Is it an army that costs less than ^40 
a man all round I If the noble Mar- 
quis thijiks that it is possible, I tell 
him it is imiK»ssible. lie can have no 
such thing."' After expressing ap- 
proval of the services peiformed by 
the volunteer cordis during the last 
EuroiDean war, his Grace thus con- 
cluded : — " My Ijords, I say, however 
much I admire disciplined troops, and 
more especially British troops, I must 
tell you, y()U must not suppose that 
othei*s cannot compete with them. 
And I have no doubt that if you com- 
hience the formation of a corps under 
this jict of Parliament, it will in time 
become what the former militia was ; 
and if it ever become what your former 
militia was, you may i*ely upon it for 
performing all the service that they 
will ever he required to perform for 
the safety of the country. My Lords, 
I recommend you to adopt this meor 
sure as a commencement for the com- 
pletion of your peace establishment. 
It will give you a constitutional force 
— it wiU give you a force that may not 
do all you desire at once, but by 
degrees it will l)ecome what you want 
— an auxiliary f*.)rce to your army." 

On the 23rd June, his Grace moved 
an humble address to her Majesty for 
a copy of an order with respect to the 
transmission of reinforcements to the 
Cape, &c. This was his final public 
act within the walls of the House of 
Lords, if we except his attendance 
(and, as was his wont, he was among 
the '"■ earliest of the arrivals ") at the 
ceremony of the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, on the 2nd of July. 

In reviewing the main events of the 
Duke of Wellington's career as a poli- 
tician, the conclusion is almost forced 
upon us that, although his name is asso- 
ciated with two of the gi'eatest legisla- 
tive changes in our era, it was never 
as a voluntary agent that he made 
concessions to the popular wishes. He 
imported into the peaceful struggles of 
Parliament the tactics of war ; always 
fighting to the last in defence of every 
position, and only abandoning it when 
he found it no longer tenable. In the 
instance of Catholic Emancipation, this 
was avowedly the case. In the repeal 
of the Com Laws we may infer that 
he pursued the same course, because, 
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M[) to a v.'uy rc^coiit iK.'n«i!l Iminrc tlio Jin Ji l?iiiiii»ti'.ition, an imperious m 
Itfissing of that iiu.'a.-.iire lio li;i'l em- :-ity to iiiterf«re, with advice 
iihaticiilly ilfclarotllii;! }.rlierUi:it "111;; ' auliiority, in tlio ]X)litical affair 
(Ji'i'ii L'lws comM v.A ]j(j rc-jwalu-I firei<^ii nations ; tluw ho was ha 
wiihont jieril to Uio coujitiy.'' Oji fitatesman ero ho l;ocame a Minis 
thi' (/tlior ha!i:l, lie c(»iift;iT«Ml ono <:,'i'oat ami if, in tl:e course of liis donn 
iKjnolit on thu Kiii^lisii nalion l»y ;,'o\'cniniciit at liome lie fionietimes 
teaching the; ]irivi](!;^('il aristo'.Ta'jy t^a^ily riiMiUjJiiljur^Ml hi* hp.bits of i 
when to yii-.M. It i^ s<'.:ira'ly ttM» much , lary (loniinaml, his ciTor.s were u 
to say, that, with(»ut lliu Kinction of his than atonel for l»y tlio (lualitics of 
liigli aulhority, tlio r«)i-e.*iglit of Sir j .stiilosnian and the <^lvil adniinistrt 
Itijbert Pool wouM not hav(? sunic*;.-! to ' d'.^volojM':] durin'^ his career iu Ii 
caiTy tho Catholic (iiu*stion; indcj'd, . i-i Ihc iVuin.fular, and even in Frn 
there is proof of this in Ihc care ainl • To forei;^nei*s generally, our adniira 
anxietv of the distin<'uished coiinnoiier of Ids cliaracter seems excessive ; 
to «et hefure the .i)uk(^, in a full an<l i it is l)eeaus(i foreignei*s rarely are c 
confidential coiTesiJonilcnce, all the ; l)etent I i aiipreciate the |iiiitience, : 



reasons for a settlement, during the 
a;numn (»f lb'2H. Nor couM his ai-gu- 
ments have prevailed with a less prair- 
tical nihid than that of the ])iike. If, 
in the case of Corn-Law Jii])eal, the 
Premier of 18!o again took the initia- 
tive in proposing a chango ; it wa-*, 
perha]».;, less on account of the riglit 
attaching to liis station than that Im 
fcJt the ne;;c:vsitv of otfcriii*' to the 
Duke solid imlucenienis of stjitesmaii- 
ship ere he could t.\j)ect him (•) ahan- 
don the existing law. Accustomed as 
we now are to iind public opinion 
immediately responded to by states- 
men, we must, in doing justice to tlic 
Duke of Wellington, remember that 
he was by tempo rnmeut and ingrained 
habit a Tory, ami constitutionally 
indisposed to yield. "VVe must also 
bear in mind tlu; ciiaractta* of the Torv 
aristocracy a (juarter (»f a century ago, 
and the dilliculty of inducnig them to 
listen to any views which were not 
enforced by their own a])])roheiisionsof 
dangei'. and their respt^ct for authority. 
On tho oilier hand, the extreme jjosi- 
tiveness of the Diike.s characler, his 
inflexil/iliiy, his common sens-e, nmch 
.'lUgmonU.Ml his authority: becaiihe it 



denial, ])rul»!ty, :jnd almost plodt 
j)ei'severance, v.ldcli wci'e the g 
agents of his success. They wfl 
least admit that thci'e has seldom \ 
a great Cai)tain who has exhibited 
ol' the arrogaiKo of the conqueroi 
who more rigidly ol.»served the law 
justice and m<;ueration in the houi 
victoiy. In his i)olitic2il career sim 
inlhiences ])i'evailed iu his cond 
.From the moment that ho had al 
'lulled a legislative principle, or can 
a measure, he forgot the asperitiei 
the strife, and accepted the new \ 
the same frankness of loyalty that 
led him to hohl on by the old. II 
saved the nation >>y his military 
umi)hs, he still more signally serve( 
and saved its institutions, hy teael 
in precept and example the dutj 
caring fur the imblic wantfl, and 
necessitv of conceding to the pu 
will. " 



MARLBOROUGH AND WELLIl 
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Adai I RATION and criticism alike ns 
rally imjjly, and resolve into, comp 
sen. Such cjjithets as brave, skil 
was felt that, if he called on his frieu'ls IktoIc, are soon exhausted, or are n 
to yiehl, ii- must be that (l.<a'e was no without meaning; we then i-ejsort 
longer any ho])e of successful resis- j ideal or omljodied standtirds of ex 
tance. Thus the very detects of his ' lencc, and sentiment employe the ] 
character became turnerl into benefits i t hods of science, llie numerous ei 
so soon as he was ])ut in motion for ' gisis of the illustiious man lat 
great pojndar or national purposes. . <leceascd, have thus almost invaria 

It has becui well remarked that he ' concluded thch' enunienition of 
always kiutw what was best to be gicjit fjualities by drawing paral 
done at the right m<»ment. This v.as lietween him and certain of liis c 
an atlvantage ch'rive<l from hismilit^iry ; teij!])oraries or predecessors. Nom 
habits. AVhile in connnand of armies these comiwrisons Ls so natural c 
he had often luhled to his milltiuy :ii]jropriatc, in our judgment, as t 
duties a civil administration ; or, if noli j between Arthur V/ellesley, Duke 
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'Wellin^on, and John Cliui-cliill, Duko 
of Marlborough. As a littiiip: suiiplo- 
ment to the preceding biograpliy, wo 
"will point out some points of icst'in- 
blance and diiferencc between those 
two great English commamlerrf ami 
statesmen. 

It may enliven our iutcresit in this 
disquisition, it* we lirst rciilizo to our 
mental eye t\\Qper80}M of each of these 
illustrious men. With that of AVel- 
lingt-on, in it« latest aspect, wo are all 
as £Euniliar as though he were our kins- 
man. His daily ride, during the sit- 
tings of Parliament, down Whit<;hall -- 
his regular morning visits to the 
Chapel Boyal and the Horse Guards — 
his invariable appeai*ance in public ]mi- 
geauts — his annual journey to the Tri- 
nity Hou^e on Tower Hill, \isually on 
horseback or in an open chaise — in 
short, his reliability and })roniiiience 
as one of the "sights of London," made 
this "foremost man of all the world," 
the aoquaintance of nearly every dwel- 
ler in the metropolis, and to thousands ; 
of provincials. Nor is it as au old, 
white-headed, and stooping man alone 
that we know "the Duke." Staiues, 
pictures, medals, and images have 
preserved and imiversidized the figure 
erect and majestic — the counte- 
nance, severe, yet commanding — the 
eagle eye, and imperial nose -of the 
hero in his prime of manhood and 
flush of fame. But of Marlborough 
it may be needful to limn a i)or trait. 
Sir Godfi'ey Knellers i)icture, pre- 
served at Blenlieim, represents him as 
an eminently handsome man. Beneath 
the flowing peruke of the period of AVil- 
liani III., and surmounting a well-pro- 
poi*tioned body, clad in closely-litting 
armour, is a face of almost fenunine 
beauty, a high and rounded forehead, 
large soft eyes, Grecian nose, small 
mouth, and dimpled chhi. The art of 
the painter does not exaggerate the 
opinion of contemporaries. At twelve 
veal's of age, John Churchill was the 
"* pretty page" of the Duke of York — 
at eighteen, the "handsome captain" of 
the Foot Guards. He was so much tlie 
rage with the court ladies, that lie 
1)ased his fortune on then* gifts. In 
his first Continental campaign, he ro- 
ceived from Mai'shal Tui-enne ilie sou- 
briquet of "my luuidsome Englishman." 
Now let the reader remember IIk^ cl-s- 
tumeof the courts and camps in ^vlii'/h 
Marlborough figured. A low-crov. ned 



hat, with ]>road brim auvl dro<jping 
leather; a tli>wing })eiuke, desccndinff 
to the shoidders ; a long siircojit and 
shouMer-belt, elal)orately embroidei'od; 
rutlles that extended from the elliowto 
the wrist; laeeil cravat; silk hose, and 
buckled shoes — these probably con- 
stituted the town dress of Captain 
Churrchill ;--in the camp, he wouhl 
wear a helmei, eorslet, and cuini s ; 
contnibting advanLni'oouslv witli the 
pomatumed queu(; and bearskin c;ip of 
the time of Ensign Wellesley. 

In the inili.'<'.i'fi idi'C'i'OK of Marlli.*- 
rough and "Wellington, tlioru is s'.>ii>.i 
coincidence. Both learned the art ' f 
war from the peo])le they were de.:- 
tined to encount-er and overcome ; 
AV^ellingttm in the school of Au.^levs — 
MarlV.'orough under Lewis XI V. and 
Mai'shal Turenne. After a brief 
service in Tangiers, Captain Churchill 
went to serve, with the contingent 
commanded by the Duke of York, in 
the French exiX3dition against Holland. 
Besides earning the conlidence of the 
Marshal, he saved, by his personal 
prowess, the life of M(mmouth, re- 
ceived the thanks ot the king in front 
of Maestricht, and was advanced to 
the rank of colonel. 

Ill the C'tA'-'-ifii of t/ic'r odntncemeiit a 
farther coincidence may bo observed. 
Both enjoyed the friendship of partitas 
able to give them opportunities of 
rising but in both, the imi-rovenieut 
of the.so opi)oi*tunities was a perscjial 
merit. In the case of Wellesley, ho'»v- 
ovcr, there was nothing disrepul::ble 
in the connexions to which he ov.'ed 
promotion - while it is too probable 
that Churchill's ensigncy in th.o 
Guanls was the price of his sisters 
compliance with the will of her lady'y 
husband (she was maid of honour to 
the Duchess of Yori-i) ; and it is certain 
that by his ^^ ife's extraordinary iiiilu- 
ence over the Princess Anne, liis ambi- 
tious designs were greatly promoted. 

In the occdoivii (/ the warn in which 
Marlborough and Wellmgton gained 
their cliief distinctions, there is some 
resemblance. In both cases Spain was 
the object, though not the field, of con- 
llict. The War of the Succession was 
that in which Marlborough immortal- 
ized himself 1 ly tlie victories of Blenheim, 
llun lilies, and Malplaquet. It waa 
undcrtiiken l»y England, Crermany, and 
Holland, to prevent tlie settlement of 
the crown of Spain on a member of 
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\^ • ] \. ■ }''-.•■' I • r ■ V.-. :j/1«:«:- ihaii lh<; fioliti- 

\,' I ,! '.:' '/«,•■;.■.:.'. V : '.'I •/ . / ■; • '•'..;•• j !'.])./ 'A Y.".r '>]>':. Ju lh<;tii£ieof 

/« •.', ;:j' « i ;.: ; '..•:. " . V'.- " r ■.'.• • ** M'.' . ' ■ i /•.;.•: . w.-ir wa:* a Vr'ii«*«j» {ratne,a 

i!,. r '•' ) .'i'i • ■ * "• • • • ' •■•.■.•■■: •■.''•. ;/■• r ••■.•.." ••'■ -*:!J1..''. '-y-t'*rrjj of cxhaiu- 

ii.:%»7,' i thi' f. !•':•'.; '-• J',; '. . •• -x 'j ; . :•••:<, 'J'}.'- :.* J't '•!" ''j^^-raTiouH Ijaving 

J.J.']// ./ V.;.:- )..•:. ' j; 7/ • ' i-'i ♦ . r/-«j. iji.'ir* "i '.;♦.. T);'-n; w«-r«' wt tuKiiy 

(':.:if'.i ••. Jl'/h tJi'- il. ■*' I :.: i •'.« ?••/••.";"• '1 jjj.-f* • t..t?j):ir'.r*l"f«*ij«J;H«>iJiaiiy 

'wi.j/« I'//- J.'i!'J 'In'i/i t.'i r..'i« "J- r.. 'j. .'..•'J \ti"' ' :" • ■.j:.jiiuni'';iti«/ii to «r*tubli)t)j ; 

*i,i buijj.jfj 'ii'l '}i«: -.'xrjj* . 'J i '• \}: I- .'u.'J iK- 'l.v.'.! IjrtlTl" ]i:vi t'* Im* avoifjinl 

l/l>;«j li'tv.-f.i.r. |/;'.j»'i-« 'i .'/i };] • T•^'"■••. * H -'•''Ij a ♦".Jii«ili''!tii«« r^f <»ijvuiiihlaiJCfi» 

I, i'-,!j'I 'Wi. J'/; ];.]< '.?■ Aiij'.'i : ;*ii«l J.onM .'tF-riv*- iJiat siM-fi'-^ waK fi-rtniu. 

tl*'- Jj;.j«' r'#i. /./ s.'"/ij'i '.'i. »li» Afli J» v.a- till- iijj'i>-"i|iliiif'fi aij*| ill-pro- 

t\ .', t: *"h>i\> . Iji." !;»/." I. I'j.ii'*'. :.','{ v"'i<'J. }/«iT irn-:?iliJv anli^nt, ariiims 

ll'JI.iij'l :i:'f'«l t'/ ;i Tr'.'itv »,f |';i/'" r.T !}.• ^ ■«/;iv«-ijiioij. lljal brfk«; lip tllin 

1i', I. hy v.ln'li U,i' I'rifj-*' '»f Jiiv;u!.i y-^'.Tu. 'Jiicy rii.-li<'(l iijfOti tli<; thnfai- 

v.u 1'/ t.'l« .*;#:i'i). »}i«- Iii'li" .. ; tj-i «-iji-fi iijv;ul«rr of Fraii<-t» ; rrroKKcd the 

th«- N'.ili' rl: !i'l • , »}■«• liriijH I'.j'. j)m fj'»iit Wr. with ii;«I:»'«i fiM-t, rrfj;(ardl<;flfl 

Mil:«»i'-" ; ''"i'l t|»<- li.'iijilii'i. till.- f.vi 'A' t}i»; f'irtn--««r.s that. frowiKMl tijjou 

iS-'-iIi« •. 'I"o ilif tl.i- 'l.-'iiiiMiii ■ ti,j, il.crii a- thuy pa.-:-rfrcl ; f(iii;^Iit and con- 

».»»jt«'l ; l/iM. tliu I'lin •«• ih';)i|i'ir!iii».jy 'j'm r««l ij, tin. liourt of tint ffneuiy'H 

«li« i. I'y a ;<'?'>ii«l Tr^iity of I'lirtitiou. '■ouuiry ; au'J «li'"lat«'<J, at tli»5 ^ateH of 

it. v/.T. :•.«;! I l<:il i.lijii ili«: Ai"I»'1mI:« h}''iiiI«I Jii- rTi[jit,'il. tlji-ir li'i'iriK <if jnfa'.i;. iiona- 

l.'il'.'t I.Ih- ilomijiioij^ ;■ 'lyiti '\ u, fli*- c|i- ji.'irh- rv-ti'ifiaf i/<Ml this ii**vi*l tliough 

«;<:.i:-.'"l KI'"rlor, Mi'l Ir.'Ui''*- Ij;-,'.*- I,oi »i.i!nr;il intnU: t,i' wai-fan* ; crortHCfl Uie 

I" iij«-. o»- i oM.« <'jui vil'-ii'. <'li;iil« i \v;i \l\iiut' ^tf.f'in- \iif i'ti*: i-u\i[nmv.t\ lie liad 

tn*'\:'i\'t\ iiiion. Ii'»'.v' VI r, hy IV'ii'-li 'juitiJMl J'an:, ; ;iinl jii»!ri!»-ii Uiijjr centre 

iijii i.'iii', ;i'Ml«r| \,y |i;i|»;i| iiiflinii#-«'. to wiili t)ic Iji-a*!:-! of jiirt coliininH, while 

fii.'il;*- a v.'ill, ill hi • I:j t <l;iy . I«"|inall» Hn-y wcTf* .'-tntl'^hinj^ out tlic;ir right 

i/i," :i)l hi., 'loiniiiioir to I*hijli|i of .'hkJ l«'ft ;i«'''onlinjr to the niaxinm <if 

Anjoii. < 'ii.'ul'^^ <li««l ill IVOO. Willi;iiii Sax*-. Mariliorou^h Iiail not Hiiflicient 

1 1 1. ;it oii'# liiol:*' with hi WiM ciKiiiiy. of ori;/iii;i| o;«'ijiiis to vcntlinj on BO 
Loui:- ; hut it, i. doiihifiil \vh<:tlifr ih': ■ ho](I ,'iii innov.'itioii sm Uiis ; liut he had 

Kn,"li..h r.'uli.'Miii'iil .'Hid n;itiori woiilfl Ki;.7icit,y mii'I iiHh;pcn(]<;nr;r^ fnow to 

h;iv<' ;'iv«'ii him th<- tin-.nn of w;ii', h;i<l avoid a pcd.'intic .'MiiicHion to theoretic 

not Ldiii , ill oiM- of hi:v ^.^iniid mood:-, rule.:. In his fiiHt, and KC'coml cain- 

iii-ff(\ii\ it, tin- <ntr<',ii«-.< <if thi! l»''»i^MiM, th<! war usis <:onfinf!fl, ho far 

vvi«hr,,< d <jii«'«'ii of .I.MiH'M H. to n-f.Dy- tn-i hiiiihidf w.'W r;on<;('l'n<:d, to the 

iiiz<lMi:oii :r. I'liii'**- of W;d<'.'. In- N«!tlnTlaiidy. fin had to <lefffnd witli 
ii;iii'ly w;ir v,;i n- olvi-d ii|mmi, Miid ' :iii ;iniiy <<f liritJKh, Oiitch, 0(;rtnan!i, 

vi;",|/,ii j)r<|>;iriitioii . iii;id«; for it:; and l>;tii''H, tho frontjofH f»f JJollanil 

prn .<-(iit ii,ti. Wilii.'iiii ;ihd M;irihoroii;di and fh-i'iii.'Miy, thntaUaK't] i»y u luruer 

i'r)i.'iii'i'd t(i I Idll.'iiid, ;iiid Mit'C'i'dcd in fontc tlian hi.-; own ; whih; tli<} Karl Oi 

foriiiiii;' ;i. coniiiion Mf/;iiii:<t, Kr.-iii'**'. l'i:t(!ilioroii{rh aHHailod Uhj French in 

licfoi'f :i<'lii;i| ho.stiliticM had com- Spain, and I'riiHM; Kii^^cne held agaiuvt 

ni<in'<M|, VViliirini di«'d fMan'h >\ 1702;; tlii-ni iippiT Italy. Tho Hiunnier inontliB 

and h<' i'( liaid to havt r< coinnictidcd of 170:^ and J7tKt v/nrti conHUined in 

Marih<iroii;di to hi:' •..\u'rt'w,v with hin ni;ii'<'hin;{:<i and f^oiuiUir-marchinffii, 

latent, hn-at.ii, a:* the titti':.t, piT'oii in Hw/y.: and hh)oka(h'M. Not a Mingle 

till- rrrdiii tn '' Iii'.'hI h'T arniicM, and |Ht.'-|i<d )i:iUh; waH fought. By ukB 

dir«^<:t. Iht ri)Mn:.«l:.."' 'I'ln* rcniiisiilar 'do.Hc of tin; sroond (tanijisiign, thougha 

War, it JM only ni'cdful t.o r<inind th<: niiintH:r of towuH hafl uceu taken. tbe 
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French lines were unbroken ; ami it 
was known that Louis meditated a { 
combination of his forees in the south [ 
of Germany, between the Danube- and i 
the Inn. ]VLai*U>orough saw that to 
prevent thin combination bein;^ t-iricti'd, ' 
was eaeential to tlie &iifety of Aur-lria ; 
and he resolved to avail himself of the j 
fears of the Euiixiror fur tlu* jiui-pose of 
executing a counter conception. He 
aiTanged with Prince Eugene the plan 
of a campaign, which would draw both 
commanders from their respective 
fields of operatit)n, and would therefore 
leave exposed tlie extremities of the i 
fifild of war ; but which olfei*ed a chance i 
of finishing the contest at a blow. lie 
dared not reveal this scheme in its 
entirety either to the (lovernment at 
home or to his allies, the Dutch. AVith ■ 
much difficulty, however, he procured j 
permission to carry a ix)rtion of the 1 
army to the Moselle, leaving the Dutch 
general Overkirk in occupation of tlie 
Xetherlamls. The Elector of Bavaria 
was the ally of France, but Baden and 
the other German states were with tlie 
coalition. On the 10th of June, at 
Mondelsheim, on tlie Neckar, Marl- 
borough met with Eugene. In a few 
days, the allied army crossed the 
Rhine, to the astonishment and jxjr- 
plexity of the French. On the 27th, 
Marlborough and the Margi-ave of 
Baden came up with the enemy at 
Donawert, on the banks of the Danube. 
Tlie Gallo-Ravanaus were rapidly con- 
verting the heights of Sehellenberg j 
into an impregnable camp. The Mar- , 
grave would have delayed, but the 
English geueral was peremptory: the I 
next morning he led an attack in jxjr- • 
son. and before night the bloody battle ; 
of Sehellenberg had Iwen fought and ■ 
won. On the 11th of August following, t 
lie fought and conquered at Blenheim. 
It is this camixiign on which rests the 
1 lasis of ^Mai-lborough's fame ; and in 
which we may, therefore, ex^x^ct to 
find, if any where, his resemblance to 
^Wellington. 

Both hail to ojipose to an eneiny 
possessing the i)resti^e of invincibility, 
and armed with all the resources of an 
empire, an inferior and heterogeneous 
force, without the reputation of va- 
lour, and very defectively furnished 
with the implements of war. The 
armies of Louis XIV., though no 
longer commanded by the genius of 
Turenne or Condc, yet enjoyed that 



measnivless moral advantage which re 
peated success confers — an advantage 
that went far to counterweigh the me- 
iliocrity of Villeroy and Tallard. They 
is'Niieil from the ftirtresses and ports 
t»f Train'e, a well-trained, i)ei*fectly ac- 
ftiutred host, the several arms of ser- 
vice duly pro] Mirtioned, and ani])le pro- 
vision made for siege or entrenchment. 
The troojw of their ally, the Elector 
of Bavaria, were officered by skilfid 
Fi-enchmeii, and ix.'rfectly obedient to 
a common purpose. On the <»ther hand, 
Marlborough w;ls the first Englishman 
who had ever held supreme command 
in a continental war ; his own troops 
were newly raised ; and the Austrian 
and Dutch contingents had rei)eatedly 
suftered defeat at the hands of France. 
Ke was generalissimo in little more 
than name. The Dutch and German 
generals were vain and obstinate. The 
States of Holland, besides, sent into 
the tield with their troops certain 
deputies, f«»r the most j^iirt civilians, 
without whose consent nothing was to 
be undertaken. These functionaries, 
with the timidity natural to a com- 
mercial i^ople, were indiffiu-ent to 
evervthin;? but the safetv of their 
frontier. They therefore vetoed every 
movement which would derange the 
line of defence they had drawn, and 
would ixirmit neither the invasion of 
France on the one hand nor of Rivaria 
on the other. And when the fears and 
interests of the deputies had been over- 
come by ix^i'sonal rcmoiistnince at the 
Hague. Marlliorough had yet to con- 
quer the imjjraotieability of the gene- 
rals. Repeated ly he lost the op2>oi*t unity 
of battle for which he panted, ]>y the 
failure of the Dutch contingent to 
arrive in time ; and, on one occasion, 
they expo.^ed him to a general defeat 
by moving too soon, lie was com- 
pelled to leave the experienced and 
chivalrous Eugene on the Rhine, because 
the Margi-ave of J^»aden, as his senior 
officer, insisted on leading the advance, 
and even himself to take alternate 
days of command with that ])om2)oua 
and obstinate old German. In his siege 
operations, the tools sent from home or 
from the arsenals of Holland. })roke in 
the hands of the soldiers ; and the maga- 
zines he had established with infinite 
labour, were destroye*! or given up by 
his own allies. That he surmounted 
all these difficulties is gi'catly to his 
honour. But as much greater is the 
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buuunr til WelHngtoti, na bin lUIR^iil- 
tiM were Krejiter than thosB of Miii'l- 
boronjfh— n» Najwluoii was graittor 
than Uinla, un') Siiolt thui T&Uiird — u 
the B|jftDiarili w«re mure lni|jr»utiMble 
tttau ihn Ptil.ch, Srarllwvmigh'i" foi-cen 






Artliiir, il 1'. li '■■■ I'.:: ■.■■"!.■■(, laniliid 
in Portiigiil *llh 'ml. l^-'f" KukUsIi to 
uiijiosB t.j Jiniofi 70,)u)0. Th« l»,OlXP 
I^irttiguoo luldDii to hi* raiikii bj Uvre*' 
ii)nl, had tint la bu traiuuil i and the 
SpMiianla, nammanHad hy their n-wa 
gsneritl^ wotm tbmi unulcaH Ihom- 
Bolvp", could Uot be gat to net wltli 
tho PtirCiuinaM. Uurlncmttgh hod the 
htt»rt of Eurype in wliiiJi to opemt*. 
)uul, for tho nioHt |iart, a frtondlj 
eouDtiy—Wollinglon waa oonfiDBd to 
n uarrtiw wtatUj, ftiUy occupied by a 
rlctorloiM bcMt, Mjulborongh hod 
taeuui at him oiminiajid t^i fued and 
clothe hi* anoy In n sttyle tbat &xto- 
uixhcd tlwir oontitiuuttU couinulua — 
W«tIbgtoii'H legtima inarched ftluiuHt 
bnrufriiit, in tatlarad conb<, with juaeliad 
twUk-d; while the twopli! for Whom (key 
foajjht wera olothed, armed, ao<J eu- 
rif.htd from the EDgllah treAsury. 
JUarlimrough's naitiogtiiita at Jemit 
utoud fire, when onca poBtod^-Wel- 
tinffton oonld rely apcu hia Spnaiarda 
nfttlior to stand Oitf chaj'ge. Uarl- 
hurongh, iu short, w>irat«d, by judg- 
Hieflt, bWdnoBS, nml peraeverance, the 
Unit ittilitarj power of his day— 
WeHmgtcpn, by iwtiTi! genln«, home 
d«riiig, and iudcamtaWo txaataa-ny, 
iritbtlood till ho ha<l daMroyfld tJie 
griintcst militnry power the world hns 

In their temforary tuijfetfofii W "St*- 
Jitiiyii«ini,1i\BTti h n farther conipuri«a» 
twCnt:en theae twu illLietrious uieii, 
Whun Marlboroi^h transferred liis 
Army from the Netherlands to GSer- 
Duioy, ili-omened predictions prevailed 
ill Londou. He had raebed like a, 
mftdman, it wii.s said, to the distant 
bnnlca of ths Donabe, und wonld never 
return to give its, amount cif hit! lost 
anny. Wnea he waa mantenvrin^ in 
dvfurenee to his AlIiQa, he was timidly 
arol'liug battle— when he was known 
to iatend the invnsion (it France, Ms 
cspfuTf wiw foretold aa a certiunty. 
So, it will bo rememberedj WEllington s 
wotiderAil Delf^ontio) in the preeeaae 



of tiie enemy, was dencmnced ai i , 
pauity ; bis recall waa pctltiouml ft>r tty 
thft Onrporatlon of Loodnn; uid whtn | 
h« iiiaued Erum hia lliuw to gira hntlU, | 
ho wna ntij^atitied im raxh and orer- * 
eonliileut. To Ijotb, howcriir, auocwi I 
wttH counted as firtuo. 'Ute vi4tvr of - 
Blmheini wn« hftilnd in Vienna u> tie 
deliverer ol'tlir euipiro. and in Loudon 
&a th« prUu of Eu^liuiiL Addl«)n mw 
employed to niiig liw pmisn j tho Ibanfci 
oFParliajntiul and theMiUKirof WwMt ' 
■took wef" voted hiin ; ioofi Uw fit- I 
vourit^i uf hia Surereign, lia wna oonf' I 
alvo the IJol of the puuplo. Tht i#>j 
WArd.ii of WelliDgt«n nm not ereb j 
fi>ni[jl«to. 

In thf a/l.'^itnrl of , . 

earara, grRut In tho hnnpiasM t 
(tlory ^oyud by Wclbnrtan v 
Mavlhorfingh, Both wore oToady o 
uumud in tb« polititrol oa woll u iT 
taryei'flat* of their day, Marlb« 
like Wollingtf^n, vh* a kador 
Toryimrty; ivud bolli bOfiuuD Mt . 
from the iiltra neotlon nt ^t p 
Dnt ]ialiti<n] iiamM do not Ktniu. 
tho soma tiling* In Uie fioir' lA VM.tr^l 
lutin the rctjpi trf -^i" 
tho matboda <ir p<<i': 
VMtly tiBpPuvci]. Oij '. 
Mfti-UiorooKh was KiL- . I 

aion to the Britiab >-< > j-ii'i>.l. J 

If, thorofore, he ecum-.J .■iti..-r idl» ntM 
mah, the Wh!|^uharL:'t.l l.ini with ntffl 
&ilbnUiiiM»> to th(! T'i-nti>;i.an( e^itaa ■ 
whoQ vfctortoua, the Turii^n brokn fi-0Bij_fl 
hira, bctianae he hn^l gratili«I (Ib ■ 
Wliij^. With Buob ciunpaiei W'* 
broach widened ; and whe!n Ku«. IC^ j 
aliam auppliuited th« tluchiiu ofilai^ 
bonnigh iri the (Jiiotin'a a(betion«, Ihc 
Dnko VIM Kiibjofttfd to tnlolerablc 
Hanaymnce, tlireateuod Tritb prfmuu- 
tion on cWges which, if tni*. wwft , 
not criminal, uai) dismixHed from hii | 
command at the h<mr of final rlntiry. , 
BlenhciiD Pftlactt wtw ordured to lis I 
oreetod ut the public rximnnH ; Imt tliij J 
worbinon'H wagon titre withlmld, that 
tboy might lino tho Dnko, TIiOMnrM' 
Mtirtiitd and the lowMt bnSbnna Of tt 
day warp einployod to libel sail i" 
L-nlu him. Hia appropriiitlon Cif Mtfl 
rdvonoon wsiB oonmvwl ai, It ■ 
approved, tin hio rnlii wae nesOK 
to aave France front dnxtrncUon, di 
oitr laluisterH fivirn the pnniiAiiMi;' 
truiton. — So tluira wa* a time « 
Wellington wm regardatl 04 on 'Vp'% 
holder of de«potUra oa the C-"— ■ ' 
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and of evei-y abuse at homo ; and ' iKirtirs in the .sl.-ili.. ; v.nv ccuhl he fail 
another time when tlic niadnrss j t.i si-i' Ui tlio undt'sorved calamities 
of party coupled his name with the j <it' his hittor .Inv.s, the pruvidont.Lal 
designs of treason. But, hapjuly, he ' rctrihnti.iU of liis eiulifr sais. And 
lived to be i-esixjcted by all partir.<. at . thnm,'h the jMM.-nlalions ..f whi-.h he 
once for his Udelity to conviction and | was inipi'aclnMl, were i»ro).:d,]y jii:,tiiied 
hia openness to the iuMtrncliun of by jn-ccedcnl, and (•xafr^^'ratcil in 
events; and, with every year of his amount, the man who br^'nn life by 
life of i>eace, fresh honours have been j)urcha^ing an annuity witlTthi; gift ot 
added to his name. a niistross. who \. iMn^dcd with govern- 

Not idtogether, however, in the im- nu'iit abr.nt tin- ]»avmint .f i1).(.»U0 to 
proved spii-it of the times, must wc , the builders of his "miinsinn, and died 
Keek for the cause of this contrast, but ! worth m<*\\' than £iU».(HX) per annum, 
in the character of the mfn. To all, sul)- I cannot l»c acquitted of an ignoble pas-' 
stantial ^'ustice is meted out by history; , >ion for ni'mry. 

and while that arbiter of reputatiojis ] It would bV injusti/c* to a memorv 
has acquitted Marlborough (.f the ■ thus heavily wcigliu-d with ln.nouranll 
crimes alleged againnt the soldier, it disliunour, ajid to the tin.os in which 

he was Ko conr.[ii<*ut)ns and influential 
an actor, not to cluse this brief and 
inipedcct parallel to whirh only the- 
pen of iMnlar'-h w<iuld b.o fully ade- 
fpiate — with the final summary of his 
character an«i <lco«ls by his greatest 
enemy, the eloquent Koliiigbroke : — 
''IJy his (King "NVilJianrs) death; the 
|)uke of Marlhorough was niised to 
the head of the arm v. ami. indeed, of 
the confi^leracy, where he, a ])i'ivate 
man, a subject, obtained bv mei'it and 
bv management, « m<»rt» d'-'-idinLf influ- 

ft K> c^ 

• •nee than high birth, (oiilirmed au- 
thoritv. and even the ci'i»\vn of CiSreat 
ih'itain had given to King William. 



has confirmed the ill-reputatioji of the 
man. " His renown," says Macauley, 
" is strangely made up of glory an*«l 
infiimy." We have already remarked 
the baseness of his origin. 11^ owed 
all to the Duke of York an<l James II. 
At twenty-five yeai-s of age, he was a 
Lieut.-Greneral, a Privy Councillor, a 
member of tlie ])eerage, a well-paid 
courtier, and an old <liplomatist. He 
was one of the first to join in the 
invitation to the Prince of Orange ; yet 
he professed imabated attiiehmcnt to 
James, had a high comman<l in tiic 
army which set out to ojijiose W^W- 
liam, and on the veiy eve of his 



desertion renewed his allegiance and j Nofc only all the jiart* of that vast 
m*ged the King to liglit. lie took , machine, the grand allinnce, were kept 
with him in his flight the King's \ more compact an^^ entire, but ji moi-e 
nephew and several of the princi]»al ra])i<l and vigorous motion was given 
officers, while his lady can-ied olf the to the whole ; an<l instead of languiMh- 
Princess Anne and Greorge of Den- , ing or disiistn^ns campaigns, we s:iw 
mark. The virtual betraver of one i every scene of the war full of action, 
master, he was notoriously unfaitli- | All those wherein he was not then an 
ful to the next. Though raised by ■ actor, but abctt(.r, however, \.*i their 
William to the rank of an earl, and actions, were crowned with the most 



entrusted with the command of his 
armies, he entered into coiTcspon- 
dence with James, and engaged to lead 



trium]>hant success. I take with plea- 
sure, this opp<jrtunity of <loing justice 
to that gi'eat man whose; faults I knew 



over the troojw with whom he was j and whose virtues T admirt;d ; and 
sent to Flanders as soon as his plans ' whose memory, as the gi-eatest general 
should be matured. As William sat . and the gi-eatest minister that our ' 
more firmly on his throne than was ' country, or any other, hrs produced, I 
expected, those plans never were mar i honour."- Wellington is not indebted, 
tui*ed, and the crime of overt treiison , like Marlborough, for his highest ])any- 
was not added to that of ungrateful , geric to the pen of a generous antago- 
and treacherous desertion. These faults nist ; yet Ls it one of the worthiest 
were not forgotten when the motive ; offerings cast uyxju his tond>, that the 
for their repetition had passed away, historians and journalists of France 
There was probably as much of self- ■ concur witli those of England in praia- 
I'cproach as of self-control in the . ing him as the Deliverer of Europe, 
serenity which Marlborough evinced and a benefactor to the world. 
under tlie alternate distrust of both 1 
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TAGANINr. 

x^iiE uamo wliioh kUiikIs at Un! hf.m] 
of UiiH skcitdi will loiii( 1m; ri'tiuiiiihrrc'il 
Ijoyoml tlw; limits of iii(?i-i;ly iiiiiHiral 
iircloM [IS that of the? most j(irt<;«l vio- 
linist u]Hm ruconl, wlio <Tow<h*/l into a 
.short lilo a thousfiml iriiim|ihs, and 
Uiii behiiKl him an (Midurinf^ uu<\ wtdl- 
ih'sorvcd fanif*. It is curious to notice 
that, anii<l all cin.'umstauccs.'nid in llic 
most wid<;ly dinri'in;^ nations, musii';d 
j;;(!nius('onimands{io|iul:irity and wealth. 
'J'hosi; who express the r«motions of the 
heart in the sweetest sounds rise more 
rai>idly, and are rewarderl nir>re muni- 
fi^x-ntly than those who devote thcni- 
nelvjjs to otln-r hrancln's nf tin* line 
arts. The seulj»tor, the pnintrr, th(j 
romaneist, emer«(<! moi'e tai-dily from 
ohseurity than the musician or the 
vocalist; and this hanjiens alike in 
c'onimei<MaI Kn^^land. wlicrc pt'ople are 
j>ractifal and wealt.h-seckin;( ; in vola- 
tile Krain'i!. when; the woes tA' yest'-r- 
<iay and tlie hojH's of the morrow ar<! 
forjrotten in the ph-asure of tin*, prcsi-nt 
hour ; in sunnv Italv. wh<'re the verv 
atmosphere s(;ems full of the artistic 
and the ideal ; Jind in st.-vcnf, harhaioiis 
Itussia, with its snows ami its seifs. 
The ivdii man of America, or the l)ond 
Slav*;, hfjws with e(|ual fervour to tlui 
sof*. intluencj; of niii<ic. It would he 
hard to find an instance, in this coun- 
try at all <.'venl-<. whei'e the most ta- 
h'uted and leai'ned^iavi* (jxcileil su<;h 
enthusirism a; that whi'di wa< pro- 
duced Iiv the hi'^h-souled '.Malihran ; 
the siiupl", kind-hearted Jenny Lind ; 
or the wizard of the violin I*a;(anini. 
If a ]>ar:illei could he fouml it would 
!)«• in tin* triumphs of ^rcat dancers. 
Jfiiwcvt-r hi;.ddy our intellect may 
priz(r f.'fforl i which lead to more solid 
nv.uli ■;, those which ;rratify us with tiie 
jioetry of sound and the poetry r)f mo- 
tion appr^al mortr fiirf.'ctly an<l ])ower- 
fidly to tin; .sympathies and jiassions 
<if our natun;, and win a higher pn^- 
.senl estimation. In the fuliirt; it is 
true* the jii<;tui'e ismversed. f«'r musi- 
<:ians and dancers leave Ix-hind them 
their menj<iri(;s alone ; wldh; others, in 
the chi.->elhid marhle, tin; ;(lowIn!^ can- 
vas, and the written jia^'e. herpuialh to 
posterity enduriii;^ memorials of their 
elforts. 

Nicolo ]*a;ranini Ava:< horn at Cienoa, 
on the 18th of Kehruary, 1784, and 
'"eem.s, to some ext'-nt, to liave iidio- 



ritrjd the talent which he afterwards 
developed in .so cxti'aorrliiiary a degree. 
1 1 is father, who is rcprencuted as nav- 
in;; hr;en en;^a;^ed in commerce in Home 
suliordinat(; (*a|)<'iclty, was a muHiciun 
at heart ; his favourite instrument wad 
the mandoline. Of J'a;(auini^» mother 
we have ntit any r(;cord,an(l arc, there- 
fon5, nnahle to estimate tlio influence 
she «!X(fi-ted <iVer his mind. Tlie father 
soon di.-»covered the direction which 
the talents of his H<jn took, and renolved 
that they should he cultivated to the 
utmost. In this re.sj>eet the couimenoe- 
ment of the life of I'ajranini was differ- 
ent from that of many of those who 
have h'ft hehind them ^*eat names lui 
conijKJsers and rnusician.s. The histo- 
ries <if several of the most eminent 
.sIk.w us how their natural tendencies 
wj.'ri! check r;d and restrain ocl by injudi- 
cious ])arents who destined them for 
other occupations, depri veil them of all 
the reco;^/iizod means of culture, and 
ritsorterl to .sevi.-re ]Ami.shnionts to 
'•a use them to a.l:andon the pivifefttiiou 
of ihc'ir choice. Jt is true that in thene 
instances (genius triumphed, afl it ever 
does triumph, over all obstacles. We 
lead rd' one f-olit.ary hoy tuniuj:^ a Hct 
of horse-shoes till they hccamo in his 
hands a rude musical in.stinimcnt ; oi 
anr>lln;r usin<^ pieces of ;(la.s.s for the 
.sanui purprise; and of a third consoling 
himself with melodies dniwu from the 
humhio Jew.s'-harii. The op|x>sition, 
Tiol, HO much to their wisluis, hut to 
their vej'y natures, only Wirved to in- 
creasj' the ardour of the passion which 
was an element of their lives, and the 
manif<:statif)ji of which defied all at- 
tempts at restraint. 

It is doubtful whether the father of 
i'a;^'anini, liy ^'oin^' to the opfjosite ex- 
trtiuu'. rli<l not run a |n-cater risk of 
crushing,' the ^'enius of his child than 
if he ha<l nej,deeted or discouraged its 
development. lie Inwl resolved that 
the boy should beccjine a mu.sic!au ; and 
subjef-tiMl him ti» such a rigorous disci- 
j)line, that if the young Paj^jiuini had 
not possessed a fervent innatcs love for 
his art, his trainin;^ wouM have tended 
to disgust him with it. As it was, the 
.s(;verity with whicli he wan treated 
had an injurious effect u|)on his sensi- 
♦ iyc nature, anrl pnibably acted upon 
his d«'licat(^ constitution so as to scatter 
the se,eds of future di.scase and prema- 
ture <l(!ath. I'aganini's choaen uutni- 
nient was the king of instraments— tha 
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, and though, at one period of his 
e for a short time gave it up, and 
d himself to another, he soon 
.ed it. The change, indeed, was 
wring to any dislike for it, or con- 
ness of its inferiority to any 
but to the fact that he was the 
of another passion, which, for the 
ht, unhinged his mind and made 
a seconcmry consideration. At 
ars of a^e he was a violinist ; and 
/he first nis peculiar genius began 
.ke itself apparent. He was not 
it with the ordinary routine of 
ction, nor satisfied with the level 
►f orderly melody, but felt himself 
led to practise novel effects, and 
*form wizard-like feats requiring 
power and quickness of execu- 
This was quite in keeping with 
ter efforts, for the performances 
the violin, on which his reputation 
jr rests, are those associated with 
eccentric, unearthly harmonies, 
* than more sober and less difii- 
>mpositions. 

! father, musician as he was, soon 
le unable to control or direct the 
and i^idly growing genius of 
nd. His incapacity had become 
it before Paganini had attained 
^hth year, and about that time 
rvices of one of the musicians of 
renoa Theatre, named Servetto, 
procured. The choice of the new 
T was a bad, or at least an 
cient one ; for only a few months 
d before he was bewildered and 
ihind by the acquirements of his 
Giacomo Costa, an eminent 
ist, employed principally in the 
les, succeeded Servetto, and 
i a more efficient instructor ; for 
his care, the young artist im- 
i rapidly, and shortly after he 
ght years old, composed his cele- 
l Sonata. This, and many other 
ctions, with what appears to have 
in habitual carelessness, was lost 
a single copy now remaining, 
aine years of age, Paganini made 
rst public appearance at the 
t theatre of Genoa, and caused 
ime unbounded enthusiasm and 
ation as marked the later years 
career. He performed variations, 
sed by himself, on La Carmagnole, 
ich air, and roused the audience 
; to frenzy. He was at once 
led as a prodigy, and received 
nded plaudits. It is likely that 



this event, which first brought him 
into any thing like prominence, exer- 
cised a great influence on his future 
life, for it was, most probably, his 
success which interested numerous 
friends in his fate. By their advice 
the elder Paganini was induced to 
endeavour to obtain for his son the 
instruction of the best violinists and 
composers of the day ; and with that 
intention, when Paganini was twelve 
years old, he went to Parma, where 
Alexander Rolla, celebrated as a con- 
ductor and a composer, then resided. 

The first introauction of the young 
aspirant to Bolla was accompanied by 
a circumstance which gave promise of 
his future eminence. The anecdote 
rests upon the authority of M. Schotsky, 
and was published in one of the Jour- 
nals of V ienna. When Paganini went 
to Holla's house the latter was ill in bed, 
and very unwilling to grant him an 
interview. Holla's wSe, however, 
ushered him and his companion into a 
room adjoining that occupied by the 
sick musician, and then went to consult 
with her husband. During the time 
which was thus occupied Paganini 
observed upon the table a violin, and 
the last concerto written by Bolla, and, 
prompted by some momentarv caprice, 
took up the instrument and plavea the 
difficult music at sight. BoUa, who 
heard the sounds, was astonished at 
the excellence and finish of the per- 
formance, and inquired the name of 
the master, and, until convinced of the 
fact, would not believe that it was a 
boy of twelve years old. Bolla then 
told Paganini that he could not teach 
him an3rthing, and recommended him 
to take lessons from Paerthe composer. 

Paganini did not remain long at 
Parma. He quitted that city at the 
commencement of 1797 ; and at the age 
of thirteen, in company with his father, 
made his first musi(^ tour, visiting 
the most considerable places in Lom- 
bardy, and laying the foundation of 
his after reputation. During his stay 
at Parma, besides improving niinself in 
his regular studies, he was occupied 
in evolving those strange and wild 
effects which entered so largely into 
his compositions. After the tour of 
Lombardy was completed, Paganini 
returned to Genoa and appUed himself 
to composition ; and the music he then 
produced was of the most difficult 
character — so difficidt.that he was 

Q 
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obliged i)crHCvcring1y to devote himself 
to ilH Hiwily in order to iiiaHtor intrictv- 
cicH which othor violiniHlH were uiuiblc 
to unravel. AfLor hoiiio Hhoii, time 
tnmnt in rcitinjiiiont, tlio youii^ mmii- 
ciau ho^l cc)iiviu(!eri hiiuHelf of liifi own 
power to make a great name in the 
world. The couHfiiiiiwnt'MH of that not 
only rouHed \\\h ambition, i)iit ro.tuU'.nA 
bim (hiubly impatient of the thraldom 
under whi<:h lie waH ku]}t at home. 
HiH father H diK(;i]>line,aIwayK exacting 
and urnti'^ ujKm the Hi<Ie of over- 
MtrictnofiM, now, an ho grew oldfr and 
aoqiiircil a correct eHtimato of hi.4 own 
powers, apiN^ariid like an intohsrablu 
tyranny, from which he forme<l the 
roHobitirm of fretting liimHcIf. He only 
waited for the op])ortiiiiity to gain liirt 
freedom, and tliat Hoon preHontcd itself. 
A niUHical foHtival, wliich attracted the 
inhabiUintM of tlieKiirrr>unding country 
in (n*cat nuoiberH, was lield annually 
at Lucca to celebraUj the fete of Ht. 
Martin. Paganini earneHtly winlied 
to bo allowed t^i attend thin feHtiv:J in 
eom])finy with liiH elder brothiT ; bui 
IiIh father author! Utivoly rufwuul to 
jMrmit him to go. At hnigth, after 
the youth had alniOHt exhaiiHt<;d IiIh 

{irayerH, his mother aided him with 
ler HolicitationH, and the pei'niiH.sion 
wan unwillingly grnnted. Young, 
talented, and ambitious as Paganini 
waH, he waH alinoMt nia<l with dolight 
at that fii'HtHUep into freedom. Jle ' 
indulged, an moHt young and anient ' 
minrlH have done at Home |Hiint of their | 
oan^erH, in glowing dreams of fame I 
and wealth ; and though the great | 
majority ar(j doomed to (liHa|)]K)int- 
Tuent, in hiH chhc the vinionH »(!arcely ' 
exceed(;d the realiticH to which the ' 
future gave birth. ! 

Paganini had not reachc<l the age of . 
fifteen wlmn he tr)ok thin Htcj); hut ' 
oven then he was the e^jnal, if not the | 
MUperior, <jf all cont^jmporary violiniHtH. ■ 
The }Aommi'ii-Ht'A'M(irH at iUa fi:Htival at ' 
Lucca receivcil him with unbounded , 
admiration ; and, oncoura/^til and Htimu- ' 
lated by the a])filauHe he gained, he ex- 
tended hiH expedition to Pina, and ' 
Home other jilacen, in all of which he 
waH completely HucceHHftil. Jl^jyH grow 
rapidly into men under the glowing 
Hun of iL'ily. Precocity in one of the 
oharact<jriHtir%s of that warm land ; and 
though Paganini wan not yet fifteen, it | 
is Hcarcidy to b(s wondeni<l at that he 
was tempted into diHHipatirm and de- 
bauchery. He ha<l at home been kept 



unrler a control more than onltnarilT 
Hovorc, and IiIh KpirltM bounded up with 
the Huddeii traiwition to almocit perfeet 
I il^jrty. 1 1 e wan careiwod, courted, and 
enveloiied in flattery. He was never 
couHpicuouH for strength of uervtf and 
the firofeHHion ho hail chonen vtm om 
calfMdated to increoiu) kia Mnaibility. 
and give strength ia hia feelinga ua 
])aAHioiiji. J I ill education had not fbr- 
nished him with tliat finnneaa whidi 
was not to be found in Ida origliiil 
natura nor induced by hia avooathm. 
Outside the circle of hia art hia knov- 
Lcdgn woH extremely limited, and hh 
moral Kentiments had been left entinly 
without culture. To onlinarv nien,iA 
the common paths of life, auou a train* 
ing would have been AiU of peril ; bat 
as a prejiaration for a career of bril- 
ILint intoxication like hia, it waa the 
certain forerunner of error. 

Paganini now formed dangeroai 
connexiouH. Ho became the aaaociata 
of gamblerH and profligatea, and apmt 
a great ])art of his time in gambiing 
.'Oirl riot, if is gaina were yerj laige, 
hut these habits often reduced him to 
aljHrilutfi \tf)Vtiriy, a condition which he 
did not entertain any neat dread o( 
liccauHo of the ease with whieh he wia 
a}>lo to acquire money. Bomatlinoi^ 
after losing innneiife suma in a niglitL 
he was not onlylel't wi'hout a fiurthmg 
in hiH ]»oeket, ))ut was t>Miged to aw 
or pledge hiH violin to raiHo the meana 
of sulmiHtenee. On one oocaaion, an 
enilmrraHsnient of that nature proved 
a ])jece of sui'TiaAHing tfoo<l fortune. 
He found hiniHelf at liegnom without 
Ml inntrunient or the means of obtain- 
ing one, 1)ut M. Livron, a French 
merchant, and an amateur of aome 
note, lent him an excellent Guameri : 
afLcj' the concert that gentleman, al- 
moHt worHhipping the geniua of Fiaga- 
nini, refused t^i receive ijock the viofin, 
saying when it was broutfht to him, 
^f/ever will T ))rofane atnnga whidi 
your fingifii-H have touched I That 
instrument is now youra." Though 
therti Ih a touch of the dramatic in 
this aner;dote, there m no doubt that it 
iH Htrir;tly true. We roa/i in liiatonr of 
(iiie Hubject who kept a chair, in wmdi 
his niomireh had sat, sacre<l flrom the 
intrusion of more vulgar ijeraona eTir 
after ; and one of " the seven niMi of 
OlenmorriHtoii,** with whom the d»- 
feat(r«l Stuart for some time tO(A 
refuge, after Uie battle of OullodtD, 
refuHod, during the rest of hia lift, to 
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ftllow any one to sliake his right hand 
*— that hand which had been grasped 
by the exiled descendant of a long 
line of princes. These instances are in 
perfect Keeping, except that in the one 
case the homage was rendered to 
genioB, in the others to rank. 

This period of the life of Paganini 
ifl marked by adventures of the wildest 
character. Notwithstanding his deli- 
cate constitntion he would pass suc- 
cessive days and nights in the most 
reckless orgies, only ceasing when his 
strength was completely exhausted. 
He would then remain almost torpid 
for several weeks till his powers were 
in some degree restorea, and then 
rouse himself to enter upon a new 
career of dissipation. It was appre- 
hended by his friends that a life 
entailing these {Jtemations of abnor- 
mal excitement and listless languor 
Would soon lead him to the tomb ; and 
probably that would have been the 
case had not a circumstance occurred 
which induced him to reflect, and to 
adopt habits of greater regularity. 
We will relate it in his own words : — 
" I one day placed myself in a position 
which was to decide my future. The 

Prince of had for some time 

coveted the possession of my violin — 
the only one I possessed at that period, 
and which I still have. He on one 
particular occasion was extremely 
anxious that I should mention the 
sum for which I would dispose of it ; 
but not wishing to part with my in- 
strument, I declared I would not sell 
it for 250 gold napoleons. Some time 
after the prince said to me, that I was 
doubtless only in'jest in asking such a 
•um, but that he would be willing to 
give me 2000 francs. I was at this 
moment in the greatest want of money 
to meet a debt of honour I had in- 
curred at play, and I was almost 
tempted to accept the proffered amount 
when I received an invitation to a 
party that evening at a friend's house. 
All my capital consisted of 30 francs, 
as I had disposed of all my jewels, 
watch, rings, brooches, &c. I resolved 
upon risking this last resource, and if 
fortune proved fickle to sell my violin 
to the prince and proceed to St. Peters- 
burgh without instrument or luggage, 
with the view of re-establishing my 
affairs ; my thirty francs were reduced 
to three, when suddenly my fortune 
took a turn ; and with the small 



remains of my capital I won 160 
francs. This amoimt saved my violin, 
and completely set me up. From that 
day I abjured gaming, to which I had 
sacrificed a part of my youth, convinced 
that a gamester is an object of con* 
tempt to all well-regulated minds." 

The conclusion of Paganini*8 tale is 
no doubt rather inconsistent. It is 
hardly to be imaginea that it wat a 
conviction of the contempt he ran the 
risk of incurring, but an acute sense of 
the difficidties to which he exposed 
himself, that led to the formation of 
his wise resolution. But be that as it 
may, it is certain that from that day 
he abandoned gaming. 

Sometime alter an adventure came 
across his path which threatened to 
withdraw him from the musical world. 
Almost all great artists have been ex- 
tremely susceptible to the tender pas- 
sion ; and almost all just as inconstant 
in their attachments. A lady of rank 
saw Paganini and fell deeply in love 
with him. She managed to make him 
acquainted with the state of her heart, 
and found her passion was recipro- 
cated ; and in the first warmth of 
their affection the enamoured pair 
retired from the world to an estate 
possessed by the lady in Tuscany. 
There Paganini neglected his violin ; 
but the lady was a performer upon the 
guitar, and Paganini took a rancy to 
that instrument. His was not a mind 
to remain idle, and for some three 
years he divided his time between his 
new instrument and the practice of 
agricidture. Though it is not pro- 
bable that the ffuitar would ever have 
become in his hands so powerful an 
instrument as the vioKn, still he dis- 
covered new capabilities. But at 
length his former tastes returned, and 
acquired their old force. The votary 
of music was not to be permanently 
bound by the chains of Cupid. In his 
amorous retirement he pined for free- 
dom as earnestly as he before did 
when a prisoner m. his first home, and 
he decided upon resuming his old 
life. Whether he and his lady-love 
quarrelled or took a decorous leave of 
one another, we know not ; but he 
departed upon his travels. 

In 1804 he returned to Genoa and 
gave himself up to composition, except 
that he appears to have given lessons 
on the violin to Catherine Calcagno, a 
native of Genoa^ and at that time a 
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child of seven years old. What be- 
came of this pupil when she reached 
womanhood is unknown. At fifteen 
she electrified the public by her per- 
formances; but after 1816 all traces of 
her are lost. 

In 1806, when Paganini was twenty- 
one, he projected another tour of Italy. 
He proceeded from Grenoa to Lucca, 
where at fifteen he had performed at the 
f§te of ^t. Martin, and was received with 
re-doubled enthusiasm and applause. 
The admiration of the people may be 
imagined from the fact that, when he 
played a concerto at a night-festival in 
one of the chapels, loud plaudits broke 
forth in spite of the sacred character 
of the edifice, and were only repressed 
by the exertions of the monks, who 
were compelled to quit their stalls for 
that purpose. 

Eliza, the sister of Napoleon, and 
who was married to Prince Bacchioli 
about this time, became Princess of 
Lucca and Piombino, and fixed her 
court at Lucca. The princess, attracted 
hj the talent of Paginini, made him 
director of her private music, and con- 
ductor of the orchestra of the opera — 
posts which detained him for some 
time at Lucca. The princess, who pro- 
bably observed in him a love of dis- 
play, from which few artists are wholly 
free, gratified him by his appointment 
as Captain in the Boyal Gendarmie, 
which gave him the privilege of attend- 
ing at court in a splendid dress. She 
also encouraged him to discover new 
instrumental effects, and in his efforts 
after novelty he composed a sonata for 
the first and fourth strings only, the 
second and thu*d being removed. He 
relates the following anecdote belong- 
ing to that period : — 
i ».** At Lucca I directed the orchestra, 
when the reigning femily honoured the 
opera with their presence. I was often 
also called upon to play at court ; and 
there, fortnightly, I organized concerts, 
and annoimced to the court a novelty 
imder the title of ^ Scene AmoreiiseJ 
Curiosity rose to its highest pitch ; but 
the surprise of all present at court was 
extreme, when I entered the saloon 
with a violin with only two strings. I 
had only retained the first and fourth. 
The former was to express the senti- 
ments of a young girl, the other was to 
express the passionate language of a 
lover. I haa composed a kind of dia- 
logue, in which the most tender accents 
followed the outbursts of jealousy. At 



one time chords representing 
tender appeals ; at another pis 
reproaches, cries of joy and 
feUcity and pain. Then follow< 
reconciliation ; and the lovers, 
persuaded than ever, executed a 
deua;, which terminated in a bi 
coda. This novelty was emi 
successful. The Princess Eliza 1 
me to the skies, and said to me : 
most gracious manner possible, 
have just performed imposaibili 
Would not a single string sufiG 
your talents r I promised to 
the attempt. This idea delight< 
and some weeks after I compost 
military sonata, entitled 'Nap 
which I performed on the 2i 
August, before a numerous anc 
liant court. Its success far ex< 
my expectations. My predilecti 
the G string dates from this peri 
In this extract we may clearh 
the artist's love of adulation ana 
and his consciousness of his ow 
rits. The latter feeling is so proi 
a£i to be almost disagreeable, and 
be termed conceit but for its 
All ^ the flattery which was la 
on him at the court of Lucca, ai 
honours by which he was distingi 
were not sufficient to permanen 
tain him in the service of the Pi 
Eliza. He had acquired an 
like habit of wandering which w 
to be subdued by the attractioi 
court, any more than by solitud 
one on whom he had placed hh 
tion. He longed for new scene 
new conquests; and in 1808, p 
sion, being granted him to trai 
finally left Lucca. The Princess 
becoming Grand ^Duchess of Tu 
removed with her court to Flc 
and Paganini retained his positic 
proceeded with his tour. He 
visited Leghorn, the place where 
years before the enthusiastic F 
man had presented him wit 
valued Guameri violin. At thic 
he was near meeting with a f 
but it was turned by his talent 
success. A series of trifling ace 
excited the risible faculties of the 
ence ; and laughter is the most fc 
able opponent an artist can he 
encounter. A nail had pierce 
heel, and he came limping f<n 
The audience laughed, ^^e < 
candles fell down. The aiu 
laughed a^ain. A few ban 
played, and snap went the first 8 
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The laughter grew louder. But Pagi- 
nini, never heeding the mischance, 
played the solo through on the three 
remaining strings, and changed the 
laughter into the loudest acclamations. 
Paganini very often afterwards broke 
a string while playing — oftener, it is 
said, than could nave occurred by any 
reasonable calculation of chances. It 
is hinted that the accidents were de- 
signed to catch applause, and, from 
the glimpses we have had of the cha- 
racter of the man, that is anything but 
improbable. To one who loved ap- 
plause as he did, it was a means of 
obtaining it — denied to others, but 
easy to mm, and likely to be often 
resorted to. 

On a visit to Turin, after he left Leg- 
horn, he was first attacked by dysen- 
tery, repeated attacks of which disease 
afterw£U*ds impaired his health and 
interrupted his musical career. 

The celebrated variations, " The 
Witches," were composed by Paginini 
during, or shortly after, 1813. The 
idea was suggested by his witnessing 
at Milan, in the early part of that 
year, a ballet, the title of which was 
^'The Drowned One of Benevento," 
and the theme was the air to which 
the witches, who played a part in the 
ballet, came upon the stage. At Milan 
he had a relapse, which for some 
months precluded his appearance in 
public ; and it was not till toward the 
end of the year that he was in a con- 
dition to give his first concert, the 
fame of which the Italian and German 
newspapers spread over Europe. At 
Bologna in 1814, he met the great 
composer Kossini, and an acquaint- 
ance commenced which subsequently 
ripened into friendship. In 1817 he 
visited Rome, where Rossini had pro- 
ceeded before him, and was there en- 
gaged composing the " Cenerentola." 
Paginini gave several concerts in the 
Seven-Hilled city, which produced the 
greatest sensation, and then formed 
the resolution of favouring the cities 
of Prance and Germany with his pre- 
sence. He w'ent to Naples in 1819, 
and commenced his concerts at the 
theatre of the Fondos. Some surprise 
has been manifested that he did not 
go to the principal theatre, St. Carlo ; 
but this is partly explained by the fact 
that, at Naples his reputation was not 
established, and the leaders of the mu- 
sical world there expected a failure. 
They found themselves deceived, for 



Paganini passed triumphantly through 
the severest ordeal they could devise : 
A young comjposer, named Banna, who 
had shortly before left the Conserva- 
tory, was employed to write a quar- 
tett of the most intricate description. 
The object was not to produce a beau- 
tiful piece of music, but one embarrassed 
and rendered difficult by every imagi- 
nable perplexity. Banna executed his 
task to perfection, and, thus prepared, 
the conspirators invited Paganini to a 
musical party, where the quartett was 
placed before him to play at sight. 
Either he had some notice of the plot, 
or saw at a glance the trap which was 
set for him, and without being at all 
embarrassed, took his violin and played 
the piece with as much accuracy as 
though he had had the opportunity of 
studying it beforehand. This served 
to comjSetely establish his reputation ; 
and those who had before doubted 
hailed him as a prodigy. 

During his stay at Naples an event 
occurred which was near putting an 
end at once to the musical career of 
Paganini and his life : — ^He had another 
violent attack of dysentery, which ap- 
peared to him to be connected with ex- 
Eosure to draughts. Anxious to prevent 
is failing health from being still fur- 
ther impaired, he sought a lodging in 
Pretajo, a low and sheltered part of 
the city. Here, however, as it proved, 
draughts abounded; and his health 
becoming worse, it was generally be- 
lieved that he was a victim to con- 
sumption, a malady which is there 
believed to be contagious. The land- 
lord, terrified at the idea of the scourge 
spreading among his family, instanuy 
turned Paganini and all his property 
into the street. Fortunately the violon- 
cellist, Ciandelli, who was a friend of 
Paginini's, happened to be passing at 
the moment^ and after soundly beating 
the landlord with his walking-stick, as 
a punishment for his brutality, had the 
sick artist conveyed to other apart- 
ments, where he was properly attended 
to. 

Between 1820 and 1828, Paganini 
seems mainly to have spent his tmie in 
Naples, Milan, Trieste, and Rome ; and 
in the latter year he made his appear- 
ance in the Austrian capital. At 
Vienna he created a perfect furor. His 
first effort decided his success. Those 
who recollect the recent Jenny Lind 
mania here may have some idea of the 
enthusiasm'of the Viennese. The papers 
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teemed with eulogies, poems were com- 
posed in his praise, and medals struck 
in his honour. His portrait adorned 
cigar-cases and snuff-boxes ; the tops 
of walking-sticks bore his features ; 
and new inventions and articles of dress 
were christened after him. The crown- 
ing point was only reached when, after 
a concert given by him for the benefit 
of the poor, he received from the 
Viennese magistrates the gold medal of 
St. Salvator, and from me Emperor 
the title of Virtuoso of his private 
band. 

For three years Paganini enjoyed his 
triumphs in Germany, and then pro- 
ceeded to Paris. Here his fame nad 
gone before him. He had long been 
known by the publication of his violin 
studies, which perplexed the best per- 
formers, and his arrival was waited for 
with mingled impatience and curiositv. 
He stayed in the French capital only 
from March till May, 1831, during 
which time the Parisians were excited 
to an enthusiasm bordering upon 
frenzy, and then he proceeded to Lon- 
don. The English cannot now be con- 
sidered a musical people. In tliat 
respect the natives of more southern 
countries, conscious of their own 
superiority, Hook down upon us. We 
have recently had the father of a (Ger- 
man prima donna express his opinion 
that London was to be valued not for 
its appreciation of artistic intellect, 
but for its money. Twenty years ago 
our countrymen were much less musi- 
cal than they.'are now, not so much 
from want of natural power lus from 
lack of cultivation and opportunity. 
But the great name which Paganini had 
made for himself produced as much curi- 
osity and interest here as in ) Paris ; 
ivnd if he did not meet with such dis- 
criminating admiration as in other cities, 
he had at least no reason to complain of 
his reception. Six years after he had 
left Genoa, Paganini again stood upon 
his native land. He had amassed great 
wealth, and with it he returned to Italy, 
where he purchased several properties, 
among which wa^ a beautiful seat — la 
villa Gazona — ^near Parma, to which he 
retired. 

Here, perhaps, in quiet and comfort, 
Paganini, after the excesses of his 
youth, and the labours of his after life, 
might have spent many years, but un- 
fortunately he fell into the hands of 
»peculatora, and embarked in a new 



undertaking. The project was to estab- 
lish a casino at Paris, under the title of 
the Casino Paganini, for the ostensible 
object of musical entertainments, bat 
really to serve the purposes of a gust* 
bling house. The Casino, which was mil 
establislmient got up with great mag- 
nificence, openea in the latter part of 
1837, but the authorities reftuaed to 
allow the gambling part of the soheme 
to be carried into effect. Thai vaa 
precisely the portion of the adyantnra 
from which the oreatest profit -was 
looked for, and the projectors, being 
confined to concerts, found the expenaes 
exceed the returns. Paganim had 
entered into a contract to perfbnn at 
the Casino, but his health now became 
so bad that he was unable to perloim 
lus engagements, and finally he became 
involved in legal proceedingSy and iras 
condemned to pay 60,000 francs to the 
creditors of the speculation ; the judges 
not even waiting to hear hia defonoe. 
Paganini, whose death was nqnidlj 
approaching when this judgment was 
given against him, was thrown into 
prison, and detained until the monej 
was paid. 

When Paganini, in 1830, had releaaed 
himself from tiie embarrassments 
which his share in the Casino bad 
brought upon him, he proceeded by the 
advice of his physicians to Marseilles. 
His disease was phthisiB of the larynx; 
and a southern climate, it was thonJAt^ 
might be benefidaL He was bj uus 
time reduced to a state o£ great wesk- 
ness, but he nevertheless proceeded 
southward by short and easy joumsyB. 
After his arrival he was present at m 

Eerformance of a requiem bj Ghem* 
ini ; and in June he attended in one 
of the churches of Marseilles, on ths 
occasion of the celebration of a aolenm 
mass by Beethoven. His old love d 
change, and the restlessness attendaat 
upon suffering, drove him frt)m Msr* 
seilles in October, and he returned hj 
sea to Cenoa, in the hope that the 
voyage would aid his recovery. But 
he was not destined to reooTsr. Hii 
malady accelerated its pjirogress ; and 
the symptons became more urvent and 
alarming. He passed on to l^ios^ to 
spend the winter ; and there be expired, 
on the 27th of May, 1840, in the A7A 
year of his age. 

The last scene of the great mnaisiaa 
was highly aharaoteristie ; and wa tdn 
an account of it which has bean ^vanbjf 
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an Italian writer, who says : — ^ On the 
last night of his existence he appeared 
unusually tranqmL He 'had slept a 
little ; ^when he awoke, he requested 
that ibe curtains of his bed should be 
drawn aside to contemplate the moon, 
which, at its full, was advancing calm- 
ly in the immensity of the pure 
heavens. At this solemn hour he 
flMmed deshrons to return to Nature 
all the soft sensations which he 
was then possessed of; stretching 
forth his hand towards his enchanted 
violin — to the faithfcd companion of 
his travels — ^to the magician which had 
robbed care of its stings — he sent to 
heaven with its last sounds the last 
sigh of a life which had been all 
melody." 

F^igiuuni left by his will, dated 27th 
Apnl, 1837, Ms fortune of ^^80,000 
(subject to some legacies) to his natural 
son, Achilli, who had been legitimized, 
and who also inherited the title of 
Baron. 

His fiivourite violin,* the Guameri, 
which he had presented to hun at Leg- 
horn, and which accompanied him in 
all his travels, he was desirous should 
not become the property of another 
artist, and he therefore bequeathed it 
to Grenoa, his native place. This touch 
of half affection, half professional 
jealousy, reminds us strongly of the 
feudal warrior, desiring that his war- 
horse might be sacrificed on his grave, 
and his good sword interred with his 
remains ; or of the ancient bard, who, 
in his last moments, destroyed his hai^p, 
so that its strings might not be swept 
by a less worthy hand. 

The death of Paganini was not the 
last scene in his history. After his 
decease, doubts were raised as to his 
religious belief. These appear primarily 
to have rested upon rumours current 
among the people, and which were 
strengthened by his having died with- 
out receiving the last rites of the 
church. The bishop of Nice refiised 
to suffer the corpse to be interred in 
consecrated ground, and resisted the 
entreaties of his friends to be allowed 
to celebrate a solemn service for the 
reix)se of his soul. All the bishop 
w^ould do was to give an authentic 
act of decease, and allow the removal 
of the body. This was not deemed satis- 
factory, and the corpse still remaining 
iinburied at the hospital of Nice, the 
matter was brought before the courts 



of law, but without success. The 
body was afterwards t^en to the 
country house of Polcevera, near 
Genoa, formerly the property of Paga- 
nini ; and finally the oisnop of Parma, 
less scrupulous than he of Nice, waa 
prevailed on to let the corpse be carried 
mto that Duchy, and interred in the 
church of Villa Gonja. Thus a sepul- 
chre was at last with difficulty ac- 
corded to the renains of the celebrated 
man, whose genius had won for him a 
world-wide fame. The funeral took 
place in May, 1845 ; but in consequence 
of orders issued by the Government, 
it was conducted without pomp or cere- 
mony. 
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The man is departed, from whom 
will be dated, for the future, a new 
epoch in theology." In these words of 
sorrowing reverence did Dr. Neander 
convey to the University of Berlin the 
intelligence of Schleiermacher's death ; 
and from the nature of the tribute 
thus offered to Schleiermacher, it will 
at once be seen, that the man, whose 
life we now present, was a theologian. 
His life runs much into the lives of 
many other men ; and the field of 
his chosen labours and fame stands 
in such intimate connexion with other 
regions of inquiry, that it seems un- 
avoidable we should often have to 
trench upon domains which lie, if not 
beyond our own, yet very contiguous 
to them. 

The biography of any man properly 
begins at his birth. Schleiermacher^s is 
no exception to this rule ; and looking 
over the records, we find that this 
initial event happened on the 24th of 
November, 1768 ; and that Breslau in 
Silesia was the city where first he 
breathed. Much might have been 
interesting and refreshing to us, con- 
cerning the manner and circumstances 
in which he strode up from infancy to 
manhood, and with what links the 
chain that binds together these two 
periods of life, was composed ; upon 
this point the records are wofuUy 
scanty, and manifest a stinginess 
amounting almost to silence. So rigid 
is this oracle in its dumbness, that 
we might almost be tempted to fancy 
Schleiermacher had no boyhood, but 
marched directly out of his cradle into 
his study. 
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Who 8cliIciermacher*B parentH were, 
and what they ever did towardH tJic 
good and bettering of the iiuiversc, 
Ixiyond presenting Huch a Ron to it, in 
among tne thingH, which the invaria- 
ble ImrronncHH of the hintory obliges 
us to leave unrecorded. One thing we 
are favoured with, and that is the fact 
tliat they were .'ui honest and a devout 
couple, professing the religious faith 
and worthily leaciing the religious life 
of the Moravian Christians. True to 
their convictions of ])arental duties, 
their son was duly trained to the 
usages and manner of worship pe- 
culiar to that unostentatious but 
honourable community ; and doubt- 
less went with tliose of his own years 
to the numerous juvenile services 
which alK)und among the Moravians, 
where he could hear prayers and ser- 
mons adapted to his understanding, 
and where, also, he was taught to sing, 
" I love my little papa, I love my little 
mamma, and lirotlicr, the little lamb ; 
I love the dear angels, the little 
cliurch, and my little heart." Doubt- 
loss, also, when he had added more 
years to his age, and his comprehen- 
sion had become broader and deeper 
he would frequent the Agapae, where 
sweet music was mingled with pious 
reflections, and sing the hymns whose 
mystic devoutness was sweet beyond 
utterance. Thus too ho would visit 
the graveyards, those sacred and sub- 
lime enclosures, " (iod's acres " ' and 
join in the solemn chant which at- 
tended not the burial, but the " going 
home to the Lord," of departed bre- 
thren. Buch is the kind of moral and 
religious rearing which youth in the 
Moravian community enjoy ; and, with- 
out doubt, Schloicrmacher luwl it, and 
enjoyed it too, in his young days. His 
own words, in after days, sjieak most 
lovingly of such training ; " Piety," ho 
says, m his " Discourses on Religion," 
"was the maternal womb in whose 
sacred obscurity my young life was 
nourished, and ]jropared for tho world 
which was as yet closed to it ; in this 
element my spirit breathed, Ijofore it 
had as yet found its particular depart- 
ment in science and m the experience 
of life ; this w?is my aid, when I }>egan 
to sift the faith of my ancestors, and to 
purify my thouglits anil feelings from 
the rubbish of former ages ; this re- 
mained to me, when even tho God and 
the immortality of my childhood dis- 



appeared from before the doubting 
eye ; it led me undesignedly into active 
life ; it showed me how I ought to 
hold mjTself sacred with my talents 
and defects, in my undivided existence, 
and through it alone have I lefunea 
friendship and love.** 

Parental nurture, however, is 
strengthene<l and supplemented among 
the Moravians by some excellent 
schools ; and to one of these, that at 
Niesky, in Upper Lusatia^ Schleier- 
macher was sent for hia boarding* 
school education. In this place too t& 
"piety," of which he haa spoken with 
such earnest and tender emotion, still 
breathed all around him. and baptized 
him with Hts ambrosial sweetnen. 
Living beyond his school years in the 
blessed home of jnety, and desirous of 
evermore abiding there, we find him 
quitting his Niewy school and entering 
the Moravian Theological Seminaiy, 
at Gnadau in Saxony, with the 
sublime duties of the MoraTian minis- 
try before himL and for which he 
was now a candidate. In this estab- 
lishment he continued but for a short 
time. Ills piety not diminishing aught, 
but his scientific reflection develoj^ng 
itself wonderfully. He had begun to 
interrogate his inner self. He sought 
to know why ho engaged in such reH" 
gious acts ; what aU these phenomena 
of religious exercise meant; within 
himself he found a basis for his reli- 
gious duties, but one that would xe- 
main, whether his religion found 
expression for itself in the Moravian 
wav or in that of any other religious 
}x>dy. He had in fistct b^pn to^iilo- 
sophise on religion, his refigioua nature 
was demanding a field for self-expan- 
sion, which ho could not find in the 
very limited and rudimental territory 
in which tho Moravians enclosed them- 
selves. The rosult of the strugglings 
of this soul bom for freedom wiui the 
narrow creed and unsatisfactory pre- 
scriptions of the Moravians, was^ that he 
closed his connection with them at the 
ago of eighteen ; and in the year 1787, 
he betook himself to Halle, in whose 
university he studied under NOsselt^ 
Knapp, Eberhard, and Wolt In this 
seat of learning he remained for three 
years, giving his imembarassed spirit a 
wide liberty in all the fields of specu- 
lation and science. Philology, philo- 
sophy, and theobgy were the aatjecta 
that chiefly appealed to and won hia 
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atteDtion. He had, even among the 
Moravians, become the subject of hon- 
est doubt on many life-questions of 
religion, where one generally desires 
certainty, and was Drought to the 
margin of the " howling deserts of infi- 
delity." The study too of Spinoza, at 
Halle, naturally gave new vigour to a 
sceptical or inquiring spirit, but his 
onward scepticisms and doubtings led 
him up to a firm land on which he 
could place his foot securely, and say, 
" Here I have at last got to certainty 
and strength." This ne found in an 
inevitable Christianity, which moved 
his whole being, and whose pillars 
rested on and were rooted in his spi- 
ritual consciousness. 

Sdbleiermacher, having passed the 
usual time of study at Halle, quitted 
the scene of his life-struggles and life- 
resolves, in order to reduce the latter 
into execution. Among ;the Reformed 
churches of frermany, it is customary 
for every candidate for the ministry 
to pass some time previous to his 
ordination in the capacity of tutor, 
either in some school establishment, or 
in a private family. With this custom 
Schleiermacher had to comply ; and we 
find him, on leaving the University, 
installed as private tutor in the family 
of Count Dohna-Schlobitten, of Fin- 
kenstein, in Prussia. Here, however, 
his stay was very short, for he soon 
abandoned this private engagement for 
a more public one in Berlin. In this 
city was a seminary for the masters of 
cla^ical schools, under the direction of 
Gredike, and of this Schleiermacher 
became an assistant teacher. He could 
not have remained very long here, for 
our next date comes at a period, doubt- 
less, not very remote from the close of 
his university career. And we should 
fancy that liberation from this piece 
of antiquated, conventional drudgery, 
must have been most welcome to him, 
panting, as he then was, with eager 
restlessness, to speak a word of real 
wisdom to his associates in life's diffi- 
culties and responsibilities. This libe- 
ration he found in his ordination, in 
the year 1794, by which he become 
assistant minister at Landsberg, on the 
Warthe, in Brandenburg. Two years 
from this date he moved back to Ber- 
lin, and became preacher at the noted 
Charite Hospital, which position he 
occupied for six years. 

Wliilst at the Charite, he made his 



first appearance as a public writer; 
and it will appear somewhat strange to 
Englishmen that the first literary en- 
gagement of Schleiermacher, was a 
translation of the popular, but exceed- 
ingly vapid and verbose, sermons of 
BUir. But the fact is, he had become 
intimately acquainted with the famous 
theologian, F. G. S. Sack, who was 
then wasting this time in translating 
the said sermons, and who prevailed 
on Schleiermacher to join him in the 
undertaking, and the greater part of 
the last volume was done by Schleier- 
macher alone ; we believe his friend- 
ship with Br. Sack alone induced him 
to select these sermons from the whole 
circle of British homiletic literature, 
for the benefit of sermon-reading Ger- 
mans. Having tried his hand once 
at sermon-translating, Schleiermacher 
continued the profession, in rendering 
Faucett's Sermons into lus own verna- 
cular; and this essay completed his 
translating efforts, at least as hr as 
sermons are concerned, for there was a 
higher and nobler field of literary 
service opening before him towarcb 
which he was steadily advancing. 

It becomes necessary for us here, 
before we flEisten on the next movement 
of Schleiermacher, briefly to indicate 
his position, and notice the company 
he kept. With his clerical brethren 
he haa but little intercourse and less 
sympathy. A coterie of young, dash- 
ing, vehement romanticists, whose 
liding spirits were the brothers 
ihlegel, Novalis, Schellin^, and others, 
had more alluring attractions for him. 
Fichte had been expelled from the 
chair of philosophy at Jena, on a 
charge of atheism, but found in the 
King of Prussia, a generous friend: 
" I accord him cheerfiilly," said Fried- 
rich William, " an abode in my domi- 
nions. Is it true that he has made 
war with the good Grod? Let the 
good God settle it with him. With 
me it makes no difference. Being for- 
bidden rest for the sole of his foot^ or 
freedom to his thoughts, in any other 
German state, Fichte as cheerfully 
accepted the invitation to Berlin as 
it had been offered to him. With F. 
Schlegel, Fichte became closely inti- 
mate. In a letter to his wife, with the 
date, July, 1799, Fichte says: "I am 
now at work on the 'Destination of 
Man.' At half-past twelve I hold my 
toilet (yes ! get powdered and dressed. 
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&<•.); Mid at one, I vaW on M. Voit, 
wlicrn I me^X H<;hleg<il. an<l a roforrned 
pr<?ach(;r, SrlilepfoPM irittricl. ... In 
tiio cvc*niii<{, I walk with iSchlc^d in 
th(! ZooIo;^iral C^anlunH, or under tlic 
lin<ien-trc!«iM, lieforti tlio lioiiHO. Soine- 
tinicH T iiialce Hniall country parttOH 
with S(;hlc^<;l an<i hin frit^nd.** TtiiH 
rfifonn<!<l i»n;aclH*r, w}io had li«;coni«; 
tljfi friund of FichUi, tm well jw of 
Schieg<*l, was S<^ldoit;niiachftr, and tlio 
infliHMicti of thiri int<;rcourHti with 
Fic)it«i waH n«iV(*r l(^t iifKin the prca(iher, 
and did, doiibilcHH, ini]N;] him U) liighcr 
HervicoH for Iiih a^^e, than tlie tnuiHlar 
tion of KermonH. 

Boniewliere alH;ut tliiH time Fried- 
rich and AiigUHtu« W. Hchlefjel Htartcd 
a periodical eallcd the '^ Atlienicuni.** 
Tiek, NovaliH,and Kchleienmu;hur, were 
eonHtant writern in the Htinut. The 
aim of thin Journal wan to effect an 
entire change in the liUsrature of 
flermany. liy a hold and fiiarleHH 
courHo of {HileniicH, tlicne youn^ lite- 
rary jHliinaeliteri puhliHlied and en- 
forced their unaiM^niwMl hoHtility 
agaiuHt the mental poverty an (I I'hi- 
liHtiniHm of the a^e, tihn'itif^ tlieir 
barbf^fl arrowH chiefly at Kotzelme 
and Oflland. The time, however, }i;ul 
not yet come for tlu^He /ittfickfl to take 
full effect. The handH of the Htrong 
writerH Tiein^ turned again Ht every 
man not of their |>arty, chalh^nged a 
i-eturn of the favour ; the ]>eriodical 
did not find remuneratin<^ Hupport ; 
and after three yearH of Hmart hrlng, 
itH })attericH Ixscome Hilent. 

One circumHtance, however, (jlowdy 
}tsHociate<l with thJH Athen»nim-Hpar- 
rinj^ muHt not }ni omittfid, a^i Bchleier- 
macher wan too dcer»ly involved in it. 
Friedrich Schlegel, in 17J>0, puhlinlied 
hin " Ijucinde," a work, to take Mrn. 
AuHtin'H dcHcription of it, "of fancy, 
Hentiment, and reflection," in which, 
howev«5r, the very anti-l*latonic clia- 
racUu" of hiH rleHcription of love, r)cca- 
Hione<l not a little Hcandal nud cenHiirc. 
What the ]>reciHe ohject of the author 
in this e(pi)V(x;nl novel was, may admit 
of ({ueHtion, though, iKM-hajm, it Is not 
uiiaj)tly characteriHed hy a Oerman 
<'i*itic an a fantaHtie and dreamy attempt 
Ut exalt and Hublimate MiUHual love. 
Certain it \h that the public in gcne- 
rii wmaiiVinL and not without Home 
r!fiMonthat,lik<5 lleniKe'H *Ardinghello,' 
it waa an elaVnirate attempt to invest 
McnHualify with grace, and to UvihIi a 



])0etical colouring on Hconcfl and ind" 
deiitH of a very fj^iientionable eharao- 
ter." The "Lncmdo" produced a 
great HenHation in (Termany, and wa4 
admired and commendefl by men of 
the liighcHt eminence, while hy othen 
it waa aa Htrenuoualy reprobated. 
Sc^degel hiniaelf Heems to have felt the 
juHtiee and the power of the adverM 
critieiam, aa ho never publiahed tlie 
remaining volumcH of the uorel. The 
huHincHH, however, brought Bchleier- 
maeher into hot water, an he had 
laviahed the moHt extra VB|pu)t eneo- 
miumH on the l>ook, in a aeries of ^ Gni- 
fidential Tvctteni on the Ludnde" 
wliich he publiahed In the ''Athenfls- 
nm.'* It HeeniH ])retty clear, though, 
tliat Hchlcienua<;!ier wnn not aware of 
the dangerouH tendency of the book 
he hml ho inadvertently belauded. 
About tluH tliero Heeme to be a moral 
etirtainty, aa the aaid letters have not 
1>een republinhed among Bclileierma- 
chcr'H workn; doubtlcHH he regarrled 
them /iH a miHtuke, and would have 
them duly forgotten. ])ut some men 
take a delight in making a man say 
over again what ho haa no heart to 
r(;[K?at, yea, evf;n wluit he has long 
Hi nee recanted and diaavowed. Bo it 
har>|M;ned in UiIr caac, for shortly after 
SciiIeicnuaehcr*H death, Karl Gutskow. 
a writer and' leader in the sehool 
known aH " Young Cicrmany," raked 
over the duHty ana forgotten pages of 
the Athenamni, dragged forth these 
unfortunate lettera ^ from the chalT 
and ruiiiH of the timea,** and repub- 
lished them with the intention of 
vilifying the nol)le character of their 
author, arid of drawing censure upon 
him for the long-forgotten aberrations 
of liLH youth. Their jmblication at 
firnt ereatfid conHideranle sensation ; 
l)ut the voice of Germany roaa indig- 
nantly agaiDHt HO l>aae an act of injus- 
tice and cowardice towards the hon« 
oil red and nilent dea^l, and Gutzkow 
KiMiedily Haw hia unmanly labour end- 
ing in a meritfid abortion. 

PdHHing by the contributions to the 
(lefunet AthenBBum, and the whirl of 
^iutzkow-<luflt, wo come upon the first 
real product of Schleiermacher, the 
noble corner-Htone of the stately edifice 
with which iiia name is associated. 
At the clone of the last century, amid 
a howling wildeniess of perverted 
geniuu, and close bv heaps of shattered 
cratera and smoulaering lava of niim- 
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berless spent volcanoes, Schleiermacher 
stands up and views the terrible spiri- 
tual desolations about him, and with 
profound penetration detects the wants 
of his time, and right resolutely girds 
up his strength to supply them. An 
unsparing criticism, whose knife had 
been first whetted by Sender, and in 
the hands of Eickhom, Wegscheidcr, 
Faulus, and others his followers, had 
made such slashing work with the 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
as had left nothing scarcely for the re- 
ligious spirit therein to repose on — the 
torpid, dull orthodoxy, in its excessive 
zeal for the letter, had smothered the 
spirit and life of a Christianity they 
had entombed in a chilling formalism, 
— the spirit of Goethe's poetry had 
superseded the spirit of the gospel ; 
and the poet*s disciples had said, 
"The Nazarene peasant may think 
himself fortunate if he receive a con- 
descending approval from the lips of 
our prophet." The progress of meta- 
physical science had presented a Pan- 
theistic conception of God united to 
an austere morality — .these were some 
of the influences which had well nigh 
extruded religion from the heart and 
anxieties of the German population ; 
or if it were tolerated at all, it was as 
a harmless piece of folly, that weak- 
minded men or imbecile women and 
children might be allowed to indulge 
in, or as a useful sort of check upon an 
illiterate mob, a muzzle that was a 
good defence to decent people from 
the attacks of mad dogs that otherwise 
might worry them. This sad disloca- 
tion of man's highest consciousness 
Schleiermacher saw, and determined 
to appeal to his age to rectify it, — to 
arrest the sweeping convulsion, which 
he did in his memorable "Discourses 
on Religion, addressed to the educated 
class of its despisers." The great end 
of the man in these] discourses is to re- 
move the misconceptions that were rife 
on religion, — to prove to his hearers or 
readers that, resist it as they would, 
religion was a constituent element in 
their very being. In the first chapter 
of the discourses he is saying: "It 
may seem an unexpected effort at 
which you will wonder, if yet another 
demand of you, who stand so far above 
the common level, and are so pene- 
trated with the wisdom of centuries, a 
liearing upon a subject which you have 
neglected so utterly. I confess, too. 



that I see no reason to hope so for- 
tunate an issue of my efforts as to win 
your applause ; or, what would be 
more fortunate, to breathe into you 
my feelings, and an inspiration for my 
cause. For faith has never been every 
man's possession, and it has been 
alwavs true that few only have known 
religion itself, while millions have 
amused themselves in various ways 
with the garbs it has consented to 
assume. The life of men of letters in 
these times, however, is far from any 
semblance of religion. I know that 
you honour the Deity in your retire- 
ment just as little as you visit the for- 
saken temples ; that in your dwellings 
no other oojecta of reverence are found 
than the prudent sayings of our wise 
men, and tlie beautiful conceptions of 
our artists ; and that humanity and 
social life, and art and science, have so 
fully occupied your attention, that you 
have no thoughts left for that eternal 
and pure Beinff who lives, to you, 
beyond the world. I know that you 
have made life on earth so beauti^ 
that jyou require no eternity. You are 
convmced tnat nothing new can be 
said on this subject, which has been 
satisfactorily discussed by philosophers 
and seers, and, may I not add, by 
scoffers and priests. From the last, at 
least, you have no desire to hear. 
They have been long declared un- 
worthy of your confidence, because 
they love best to dwell in the storm- 
beaten ruins of their sanctuary ; nor 
can they even rest there quietly with- 
out adding to the work of destruction* 
I know all this, and yet, impelled by 
an inward, an irresistible necessity, 
I must speak, and I cannot retract the 
invitation that precisely you shoulcl 
hear me." 

In these magnificent discoursee', 
which go into its very philosophy, 
Schleiermacher develops his idea oi 
reli^on. With him religion consists 
not in action, nor in the intellect, but 
in the state of the feeling, — feeling, 
however, regarded, not in the popular 
use of the term, but as constituting 
the central and kindling point — ^the 
inmost root of the soul. In another 
part of the discourses he says : " The 
imiverse exists in an unbroken action, 
and discloses itself to us at each moment. 
Each form which it produces ; each 
being to which, according to the fulness 
of its life, it gives a separate existence 
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each event wliicli it nliakos out of itH 
rich aud ever-fruitful lap, 1h an action 
of ihe same upon us : ami in thoHc 
influences, aud in that which niakc8 
its appearance in vm through their 
moans, to grasp each single thing, not 
for itself, but as a part of the wnole ; 
to view each finite, not in its opposition 
to another, but as a representation of 
the infinite in onr life, and to i>ermit 
ourselves to be influenced by them — 
this is religion.** lleligion then is a 
deep emoUon of the mind, arising 
from the aVworption of the man, the 
individual man in the infinite ; it is 
viewing Qod in all things, and all 
things in Go<l. 

Thus defining religion, Schleier% 
macher could confidently make his 
appeal to its despisers, and could defy 
the assaults alike of an annihilating 
philosophy, and of a curblcss criticism. 
These discourses were productive of 
immense results ; many oy them were 
brought over from despising religion 
to its warm and hearty reception. 
One of their noblest conquests was in 
the case of Dr. Neander, referred to in 
a former number of this work. They 
first of all ai)peared in the year 1799. 
a second edition came out in 1806, ana 
two more editions in the single year, 
1821 ; and in his ])refacc to the last 
edition, expressive of his conviction 
that his work was not without its 
reward, Schleionnaclior said that " the 
persons to whom his words had been 
addressed seemed to be no longer 
before him.** On the first appearance 
of the discourses, Friedrich Schlegel 
said: "They are discourses, the first 
of their kind that we liave in German ; 
full of energy and fire, and yet very 
artistic, ui a style wliich would not be 
uuwortliy of one of tlie ancients." And 
again, commendingly : "The most cha- 
racteristic book wo have— a book of 
an infinite su}»jectivity." Tlio mer- 
curial Jean Vaul who a})Out this time 
came to JJerlin with a hopeful eye on 
a probeud*s i)lace which never became 
his ; but witn better luck in his seardi 
for a wife, now commenced an intimate 
fellowship with Schleiermaclicr, and 
having read the volume of iliscourses 
pronounced it — "An inspired and in- 
spiring work ; a chaste and fair t*;mi»l(j, 
wherein is carried on a veriUible divine 
s<jrvi<;e.'* 

Altliou^di this work of Schleicr- 
macher gained him at once a }>osition 



of honourable fame, it also Bubjecteil 
him to a great deal of misrepresent- 
ation and al)use. The old diurdi owls, 
whose mischievous worka he had as- 
sailed in true Athenieum style and 
tone, screamed out luiftily about hUi 
profane Pantheism, as also did others 
who ought to have known better. 
His ])hraseology might sometimes 
savour of the Pantheistic stylsy but the 
position ho put himself into, and the 
object ho was aiming at^ auffidenUy 
account for that. He was accustomed 
to see God everywhere, they — nowhere, 
and if "tho wondrous works of the 
Deity proclaimed him to be always 
near,** to Bchleiermacher ; no wonder 
that they should deprecate his darinff 
utterances, who only conceive of Qoa 
as if lie were some awful invisible 
Ixiiug, indifferent to tlie universe and 
human affairs, — ^seated aloft, myriada 
of leagues from man*s abode, aozing 
dreannly away the ages between the 
creation and tho consummation of sJl 
things. It has been well said that 
these discourses were, and were in- 
tended to be, "apologies rather for 
religion in general tluin for Christian- 
ity in particular, delivered, as it were, 
in the forecourt of theolom*, or in the 
forecourt of tho heathen/' Schleier- 
macher proceeded philosophically ; he 
had first to awaken Uie religious con- 
sciousness beforo ho could hope to 
develo]} th<; Cliristian. 

Passing by the screech owls, whose 
nests Scnleiermachcr had so rudely 
disturbed, and the poison-spitting 
religious parasites, whoso atrauilious 
sensitivities he had so unceremoniously 
stirred uj), we next find him before the 
public with his " Monologues," a series 
of essays, in which his intercourse with 
- Ficlite makes itself evident They are 
devoted to tho exaltation of the inde- 
pendence an<l individuality of man, 
and aro said to be more neautifully 
written thiui even the " Destixiation of 
Man,'* whoso philosophy they enthusi- 
astically arlopt. £xcept a collection of 
sermrjiis, the original literaxy work of 
Schleierma<;her was drawing to a dose 
for his pnjsent residence in Berlin. In 
1801 ho joined Friedrich Schlegel in 
tninslating Phito's works into German, 
])ut shortly after was left alono in the en- 
gagement : this Libour throtigli various 
IM;riods of his lifb greatly occupied his 
time and faculties: not till &e year 
1828 had he completed his task ; but 
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his result was commensurate with" the 
time and toil he employed upon it. 
Every earnest reader of Plato has 
occasion to acknowledge the services 
Schleiermacher has rendered towards 
a due understanding of the philoso- 
pher and his philosophy ; his transla- 
tion ranks first among the [rendering 
of the great idealist into modem 
European languages, while the philo- 
sophical and critical disquisitions which 
he has prefixed to his several volimies 
claim for him an honourable place 
among classic critics. 

The year 1802 severed Schleier- 
macher's connexion with Berlin for a 
time, he being then appointed minister 
of the court church at Stolpe in Pome- 
raria : whilst here he first published 
his work on " Christian Morals," which 
having gone through successive altera- 
tions and modifications, was finally 
reproduced a few years after his 
death, and entitled, "A System of 
Christian Ethics on the Principles of 
the Evangelical Church." We cannot 
enter into an examination of this 

grofound work ^ here, but we will 
riefly copy down the terse and preg- 
nant expression of his magical mend, 
Jean Paul, concerning it : "A high 
encomium is due to the works of the 
acute, ironical, and comprehensive mind 
of that great-great-great-grandson of 
Plato — Schleiermacher. His work on 
ethics will found a new epoch in 
moral philosophy ; it is full of luminous 
and glowing fire, rich in the antique 
spirit, in learning, and enlarged views. 
Here we find no fortune's wheel turned 
by a man who cannot see, and giving 
us a jumble of notions at hap-hazard, 
but the fiery wheel of a great system 
makes its revolutions." 

In 1804 Schleiermacher was invited 
to a professorship in the university of 
Wiirzburg, but at the request of the 
Prussian government he declined this 
post of honour, which in return offered 
him the chair of theology and philoso- 
phy in their university of Halle, which 
he did accept. During the short time 
of his continuance at Halle, Schleier- 
macher published only one work, and 
that a dialogue, entitled "Christmas 
Eve." The several speakers in this 
dialogue respectively represent, more 
or less distinctly, the shades of belief 
of the author. Here he discusses the 
comparative trustworthiness oi the 
different gospel writers in the New 



Testament, and attributes it to John 
in a degree far greater than to ,the 
synoptical writers ; this, with a de- 
scription of the day, and conversation 
suggested by the season, occupy the 
whole of the book. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was marching 
rapidly to the culminating point of his 
successes and splendour, in the year 
1807. He had overthrown the Prus- 
sian army at Jena, and, with successive 
victories, had completely prostrated the 
national spirit of Prussia. He had as- 
saulted and carried Halle, and broken 
up the university ; he had taken Ber- 
lin, and occupied it for many months 
with his army. On the dispersion of 
the university of Halle, poor Neander, 
broken in spirits and weak in body, 
had gone off on tramp to Gottingen ; 
his teacher, Schleiermacher, too, was 
obliged to flee. Neander was young 
and a student, and submitted patiently 
to his disasters ; Schleiermacher was 
his senior, a professor, and acutely felt 
his own and his nation^s humiliation, 
when, at the proud bidding of a foreign 
victorious autecrat, he had te vacate 
his chair, and see his pupils, the flower, 
the strength, and hope of the father- 
land, driven from their beloved train- 
ing-place by the formidable French 
eagle that drove all before it, and learn- 
ing and science teld to stand still to do 
homage to the sanguinary spirit of war 
and the lust of the victor. Schleier- 
macher retreated te Berlin, with [a 
burning volcano of patriotic indignation 
pent up within his spirit, waiting only 
for a fit moment to disgorge itself effec- 
tually, which it soon found. Schleier- 
macher at first employed himself in 
delivering lectures on philosophy and 
philology, but having oeen appointed 
minister of Trinity Church in Berlin, 
he found the moment had arrived when 
he might open the flood-gates of his 
soul ; and then, from that ever-eloquent 
tongue and that indignant spirit, there 
streamed forth such a terrent of hither- 
to confined wrath, upon the warrior^ 
oppressors of his land, as enkindled 
like fervour of fury against them in the 
spirits of his auditory. And the whole 
of this, Davoust, the French marshal, 
had te hear, whose ears, had they been 
another's than a warrior's, must have 
strangely tingled ; or had his sensitive- 
ness been cultivated in another than 
a military school, it must have felt 
itself raked over with teeth of fire. 
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Not a VtiWi'. (lid tint l^*rlin ]Hi])ii]aiioii 
owo tti iho. innaminriiory haniii^iinH of 
thiH fiTvi'I ora^)!' for tlio Kpirit of Ihft 
meiiif! by wliu-li they HMlwuipinnily 
cliHiin^iiiHlicd ihoniMntvi'H in r;onU*HtM 
with tln'ir Kn-iH'li foe It waH in Uhj 
y«ftr IWHI, tliat S<"lil<;i«'nM.'wlii'r, in Ww. 
miilnt of tli» ill null tiioiiH h(n*ii(!h iliat 
w<trn tli(*ii f!(»iiiinoii in l)«;rliii, Rolaottd 
hiinw'lf for lh« hmn of Imh iinivitpHity 
chair ainl profuHHorini hononrH, hy «ii- 
tnriiiff into inatriniony. Ilo had hut 
to wait anothr*r year and thin^H would 
work round Hinoothcr nnd Htniif(}iif>r 
for him. Ilalh; waM now diHinf^ndMrnsd 
from I'ruMMia and at(nf;ii(Ml f^) tlio king- 
dom of W(*Ht|)hah'a ; Init I'riiHHia noiild 
notdo williontaiinivnrHity. Thit^'niiiM 
of FiohUi had w'htniwA the ])lan r)f a 
iinivomity at li«'rlin ; Uin aiithoritifm 
htvl K<M>ond(*d him, and tlio nnivi*ri4ity 
of liorlin w.'m itinii^uratcd jiiHt a (nmi- 
tiiry aflor ihatfit JIalht had oomnK'nrrcfl. 
l^th of i\uw. jHirioiJH w«m*h <M»orhH in 
th« ridi>(ionM lift; of I'nii'Hia. TlHi JatUtr 
waH th<; triwiiiph of th<» "faith of iwl- 
injf," in th<i appointment of SpJMKM* to 
iho nhair of tli<fo!oj^y ; fh«; fornw-r was 
a r«jHjtition of th<' namft, hy thn inntal- 
iation of Hcldyionniifrhtrr inU» thf; wtrnft 
pTMt »t l^ftrlin. 'I*h(; coincidfMKM; in a 
valnahlo and notir;<;ahK; one, for, .mm 
MfMizfd KayH in hiM **(5i!rm;in lAU-vu- 
tnn^," "th<* faitli of f*«elin«.; promot<-d hy 
HjHrn<;r, afUtr it hrul aroiiiriMl jiopiila- 
rity, imm(;diatf;ly iHoIat<;d itwdf in Uhj 
Monivinn »«jtjt, fonnd«;<l !>y (Jount Zin- 
Kcndorf in Wu: i^'p^innin;^' of i\ui htHt 
ficntury, ant! ko far <M;:i)',(!d for a timo 
t^j (!X<*rt an infliicnw on tlio IVot<;Kt^ 
ant rlinnrh." 'J'hiH wr. Iiav<* ncfu 
Hchl<M<rnna«rli<;r hriiif^inff it ont from it^i 
iHohition, and /(iviii^ to it a hro/ulcr 
HCf^jKi for lif«* and action. To liav«! 
Htartifd in its onrcfv with nwh men as 
Hchl(!i<:rmar!i<;r in iht* chu'ir of th'-o- 
loj^y, Savi^ny in tlint of jnri»ij>rud<!nw- 
Nichiihr in that of hi -.Iciry, wmh a jf(nn\ 
fortum; for t!i»i nniv»;rKity of ficrlin, 
and Hn<:li as /jjav<; it imni<vli;tt<; proH]K*- 
rity, whicli to thin d;iy it haw not 
cnaHod to maintfiin. 'I'hu profi':i:u»rial 
Htair at Ii«irlin w?ih HiioHly nfUirwardH 
ftnhirf(<!d hy thtj addition of N<;and<;r, 
Marh«Mnr'<'kr», and l)<; W*!tto, and, in 
conjuiH^tion with moMt of thewi <liHtin- 
f^niHliod men, Sehleic'nnaehor ]ahoiir<;d 
till liiH death. TJio Kreneh anny, t^j 
the relief of all I'niHMian patriotn, noon 
TaniHhod ; and the real work of ennol>- 
ling anil aggrandiislnf; a nation wru4 car- 



ried ttu witlioiii an^ further inilitHrv 
intiimiptifm. Hchhticnnacher, with all 
the in1,f*n*Ht he trnik in bin iinlvemiiy 
flutiiiH, did not nonfiim hiH laboum to 
th(*m ; )in Ktill conilnuml hin Kimdny- 
pniarthin^ at nhureh, and h\» jMsn wait 
evor at work. AUiiit ihiH thno ho. 
pu})liHh(*<l hiH '^CViiiriil Txiitor on th** 
HrMiiilleil FirHt Ki)iHth! of Paul to Tinio- 
iliy,** a work which dinclofled hffi pro- 
fouiiil jM)wer aa a Yiibllcal critic, and 
whieh,art Dr. Lllcke HayH, "ratmcKl clan- 
Hi r^l plillolr»jr»»rM t*» envy Uinni (t, f, i\w 
theolo^iniiH; tlie jKMiHCMion of.** 

Hf!)ileiermm*h»r wiw made a nicniYM*r 
of the Aeademy of HcieiioiM In Berlin in 
1H| I, To thiH inHiiiuiion lie fumMTicil 
Home of itH moHt valuablo rmpern, on 
variouH HuhjeetH. hut PHpftclally on par- 
tieular jKiintH of the hiHtory of aneicnt 
|)hiloHophy, all of whieh arc pnUiiiheii 
in the "Ti-aiiMiwjtionH of iho Academv.** 
hi (hiH Kame year he piibliHhi^d uIh 
" hrief Outline of the 8tudy of Thco- 
i*»f^y»" whi<!h, to fjiioi<i l>r. Tillcke affain, 
wan "only a few HhiHitH^ Ynit a W11OI0 
world of new ihoiif^htH I** IJih wuxt 
work wan a "(Jriticiil K«Kiiy on the 
(loMj)el r>f liuke/* cr)nnof;icf] witli which 
in an ineident which we miiMt mention. 
TIiIh w/w in the y«ar 1H1«. Karl Hand 
had aHNaHHinatf^d the miniHicr KotJSc)niC| 
whifdi aet thn^w the whole kingdom 
into a eomtnr)tion. Tint aHKaMHin wai 
tried, eondemncd. and PXCfMiifjd. IH 
Wett««, one of Kelileiemiachor*H col- 
h:tifjr\u\H in the univerniiy, who wm a 
friend (>f Hand'H moUier, olxtvod hiff 
natnml inntinet by writing a letter of 
eondoh-nee tf> her, which wan rciganled 
aH a hi^h crime Yiy the iiiiIvcrHJty au- 
tlioriHeK, and they detf*miined to (txjjcl 
hini from hiH jirofeHKorafiip. Tn midi- 
tion to thiH <:rimc of tcndemeiw, Do 
Wettr? had rendered himwdf oYinoxioiu 
hy hiH Htron^ rationaliniic UfntJenrncs, 
nnd an opiH»rtiiniiy i>f ejcscting him 
wfiH eaniently deHi^jii. Hchlaionnacher 
hefird of the ejer*iin|;(-iniention, and 
Hoii((ht tf> avert the blow. To him It 
waj* eHHcntial that rcli(^oiiB freedom 
hIiouM not be contracted, nor a gag 
ptit uj)ori freedom of Hfmech. To pre- 
vent the threatened invanion of HTierty, 
K/'hh'i<?rmaeher dedicfiti*d hlH work on 
Luke to I>e Wette, in which he gave 
ntUtrancc Ut mmtimentH towarrla De 
Wettf!, which doiil>tlewi dolayofl IiIh 
nmioval, but did not finally avert It, 
for the condolence with Kand*a mother 
coming Hhortly after, led th* anthorS- 
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ties to thrust out one of the most 
efficient and distinguished professors 
from his chair. This was a great grief 
to Schleiennacher, for, although he 
dissented in many things from his 
colleague, yet they ever held in com- 
mon the inviolability of religious 
thought and freedom of expressing it. 
For uie next few years Schleiermacher 
was occupied in pamphleteering on 
minor matters connected vriih. the 
union of the two Protestant churches 
of Prussia, the reform of liturgies, and 
waging a rather stiff and bristlmg 
paper war with Yon Amheim and 
others, on Ihese matters, together with 
other things that need no specific 
mention here. His great work — the 
** Ccmnected Exhibition of the Chris- 
tian Faith according to the Principles 
of the Evangelical Church " — ^made its 
first appearance in 1822. This work 
contains his fiilly-developed system of 
theology. It is impossible and unne- 
cessary for us to give anything like an 
outline of this scientific work in a 
mere biographical sketch of its author, 
but we just insert what we hold to be 
the pith of Schleiermacher^s doctrine, 
around which the whole system ranges 
itselt In this book we read, "Piety, 
in itself is neither knowledge nor ac- 
tion, but a disposition and state of the 
feelixig." "The common substance of 
all pious emotions, t. e, the essence of 
piety, is this — that we are conscious 
of ourselves as absolutely dependent, 
1. e, that we feel ourselves as dependent 
on Crod." " Christianity is a peculiar 
form of piety in its theological aspect, 
which form is distinguished from all 
others in this, that all things are re> 
ferred to the consciousness of redemp- 
tion throu^ the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth." Schleiermacher has here 
put forth all his strength, and won his 
immortality as a literary theologian. 
Dr. Lucke says of the work, that " the 
only thing worthy to be put by its 
side, in regard to historical importance, 
is Calvin's *Institutio Beligionis Chris- 
tianse,'" and calls it the "close and 
crown of his published theological 
works." 

In addition to his theological works, 
Schleiermacher has produced highly 
valuable works on church history, 
dialectics, and philosophy, and the 
history of philosophy. Though he did 
not give the professional attention to 
philosophy that he did to theology, 



still his contributions to that science 
have not been (few nor unimportant. 
The chief aim of his speculation was 
to rescue religion from the startlii^ 
and sweeping ^conclusions of a tran- 
scendental, imcertain^philosophy. Him- 
self a transcendental philosopher, we 
find him at times shaking hands with 
Fichte or Scheling, and now paying a 
devout act of homage to Spinoza, 
whom he declared to be " full of re- 
ligion and of the Holy Ghost." His 
omect was to form a junction between 
religion and philosophy, which he did 
by minutely defining the spheres and 
boundaries of each science. Menzel, 
in his German literature, says of him, 
" He gave both &ith and reason their 
due rights. He effected a reconciliation 
between reason and faith, philosophy 
and Christianity. He made the ortho- 
dox better acquainted with reason by 
showing them that it was in the letter ; 
and he informed the rationalist that 
they did not require for the sake of 
G#d, to carry their puny reason into 
the bible, for that there was already 
reason enough in it, more, in fact, than 
they had any conception of" 

As a preacher, too, Schleiermacher 
had a high and wide celebrity. His 
published sermons fill about nine 
volumes, and form a necessary com|de- 
ment to his systematic theological 
works. We have already referred to 
his " Discourses on Religion," and 
noticed, in the case of the occupation 
of Berlin by the French, what a vast 
opulence in oratory he displayed. But 
not merely when he had to appeal to 
the patriotic instinct of his audience 
did this wealth pour itself forth, he was 
alwajrs an accomplished, ornate, and 
forcible orator. In speaking of Schleier- 
macher's preaching, Dr. LUcke says : — 
" He never was in the habit of writing 
his sermons before delivering them. 
Those which are in print are all taken 
from notes made while he was speaking. 
There were always two of his younger 
friends employed in taking notes of his 
sermons. The sermon had been al- 
ready conceived in his mind several 
days before, and this conception had 
been completely carried out, as it were, 
up to the moment of delivering the 
discourse. But he wrote down nouiing, 
except, on the Saturday evening, the 
the text and subject, and, at the 
most, in addition to this, the several 
divisions of the latter, briefly indicated . 
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This he called making out his bill. lu 
the pulpit, 80 far as its precise fonn, 
its mooe of presentation, and its de- 
tails were concerned the sermon had 
its origin, as a living product of his 
previous reflection, of the animating 
impression produced by the spectacle 
of the assembled congregation, and of 
that mastery of his mind over tlie 
order of his thoughts and his language, 
-which was present to him at all times 
in an equal degree. Any one who 
knew this might observe how the 
artistic structure of Christian dis- 
course arose ; how, at fii'st, speaking 
slowly and quietly, more in the ordinary 
tone of discourse, he collected and ar- 
ranged his thoughts ; then, again, when 
he liad spoken for some time, and had, 
as it were, spread out and drawn to- 
gether the whole net-work of thought, 
now his speech became more rapid, 
more excited, and the nearer he ap- 
proached to the admonition or en- 
couragement, which formed the con- 
clusion, proportionably augmented in 
copiousness and fluency. Thus did I 
hear him, Sunday after Sunday, for 
the space of several years. He was 
always like himself, and always attrac- 
tive, by reason of his peculiar mode of 
treating the text, by novelty and fresh- 
ness 01 thougllt, by a well-ordered 
method of presentation, and by fluency 
of speech. I have never heard of his 
having made a mistake in speaking, or 
of liis having corrected himself. If 
one's attention was not extraordinarily 
enchained by the thoughts presented, 
one often hsul occasion to admire the 
manner ui which, with his peculiar 
style, inclined to the construction of 
intricate periods, he every moment, 
even in the midst of the most intricate, 
found the right word, and never lost 
the clue that guided him safely to the 
conclusion. J^'or did the contents 
suffer under the mastery, and from the 
extreme readines of the language. 
None of the vices of ^extemporizing 
belonging to Schleiermacher. The 
affluence of his mind and the fulness 
of Christian life that was in him did not 
permit this ; but led to the result that 
the hearer merely beheld in him with 
complacency the highest degree of 
homiletical skill, and was able purely 
to enjoy the rich fruits it yielded. 

" Any one who heard a single ser- 
mon from Schleiermacher, might enter- 
tain the apprehension that he was not 



intcUi^ble, that he was not populair 
enough for the more uneducated in his 
congregation. But upon continued 
and connected hearing, this apwehep- 
sion completely disappeared. He ex- 
pected much of his hearers ; but, still, 
properly speaking, nothing more than 
familiarity with the Scriptures, and 
attention. And since he knew how to 
enchain the latter, even in the less 
educated, by the freshness and spiritual 
liveliness of his delivery, by his con- 
stant connexion of even Uie profonnd- 
est Christian ideas with practical life, 
with the existing condition of church, 
family, and fatherhood ; an explanation 
is afforded of the [fact^ that, while his 
audience at church consisted, indeed 
for the most part, of the more educated 
class, yet people of a meaner condition, 
and these even from ^ other concrega- 
tions,Twere seen to visit his ^urdi 
regularly, and to listen with attention 
to his discourses. I believe that, with 
the process of [time, this portion of 
his audience continually increased in 
number, since, just as there was in his 
entire theology^a vital progress, so also 
in his mode of preaching, concurrently 
with the contmued experience ana 
enlargement of his inward life, there 
was a constant advance in the qualities 
of Christian simplicity and fervour 
from year to year. 

We take this representation to be 
the model of Christian preaching ; l^ 
few is it attained to in such eminence 
as in him who set the type, and it 
indicates a large constituent element 
in the honestly won fame of Sc^eier- 
macher. 

As we ',have now brought to light 
some of the more important epochs of 
this man's history, and briefly marked 
the manner [in which he formed 'and 
wielded his spiritual power, we pro- 
ceed to a short resume of our sul>' 
ject. 

Schleiermacher acted as moderator 
between two things — philosophy and 
religion, that had l^en Drought into a 
shattering collision, through tlie vague 
and overwhelming conclusions of the 
former, and the obstinate adherence of 
the advocates of the latter to that 
which really was not its life, but some 
of its necessarily shifting modes of 
presentation. He told the former when 
to stop — ^where its true boundaries 
were ; and urged the latter to rest -in 
its essentiality, and concede what was 
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not necessary for its development. 
The yawning chasm which opened dis- 
mally between the two, he bridged 
over saccessfully, so that men might 
X)ass and repass from the one to the 
other without renouncing the peculiar 
truth in either. 

If it be asked where is the school 
which Schleiermacher founded? — the 
reply is twofold. In the ordinary use 
of the term, we answer, nowhere. 
Schleiermacher never aimed at forming 
a sect, narrow and exclusive ; he ever 
repudiated such an effort of bis power. 
He strove to bind up in a common 
union the advocates oi a liberal theo- 
logy and science. To split still wider 
the too-much riven church, he depre- 
cated with intense fervour. In the 
universal use of the word, we reply, 
everywhere ; inasmuch as, from his 
^ first appearance as a professor and 
preacher, he gathered about him, and 
attached to him a multitude of enthu- 
siastic hearers and admirers, who, 
roused and animated by him, have 
wrought and are working in his spirit," 
he could but be regarded as the centre 
of a great working power that still is 
exerting a vast influence in Grermany 
and elsewhere. Few among those who 
have become serviceable or auxiliary 
to the new movement in theology and 
the church, but owe their chief stimu- 
lus to the lectures or the writings of 
Schleiermacher. Most of the more 
recent theologians have become his 
pupils, among whom are found the 
' distinguished theologians, Neander, 
Julius MUller, Tholuck, Nitzsch, Bleek 
LUcke, Domer, and Twesten. The 
last-named is Schleiermacher's suc- 
cessor in the divinity chair at Berlin, 
and advocates a theology in the main 
identical with that of his predecessor. 
The stimulus which Schleiermacher 
gave is consciously or luiconsciously 
implied in the case of all. Thus he 
has formed a school, by stimulating 
rather than by prescribing, diffusing 
and emancipating, more thaii by con- 
tracting, excluding, and restraining. 

Occupjring, as Schleiermacher did, a 
middle-point, it would naturally ensue 
that many who began with him would 
diverge with tendencies more or less 
different from him. Thus it is 
that many have used him as a con- 
ductor to more evangelical views of 
religion ; while others have gone from 
him to more rationalist doctrines. The 



celebrated Dr. Strauss is an example 
of the latter. Schleiermacher taught 
him to look at son^e of the New Tes- 
tament narratives in a mythical sense. 
He, advancing in that oirection, haa 
applied the mythical interpretation to 
the whole of the gospel narrative. 
Schleiermacher^s mind was too well- 
trained to freedom to repress any, even 
the most hostile, divergence from his 
own system and mode, and hence he 
says, " Let every one rejoice in that he 
has excited life, for by this he approves 
himself to be an instrument of the 
Divine Spirit ; but let none suppose 
that it lies within his power to deter- 
mine the form which this life shall 
assume." 

However much Schleiermacher might 
be looked on as an Iconoclast— a break- 
er-up of old forms, boundary lines, and 
institutions ; yet he never broke any- 
thing down for the mere sake of mis- 
chief. Some men love to knock down 
a building for the purpose of taking a 
calm survey of the ruins, with their 
hands in their breeches' pockets. Not 
so with Schleiermacher: if ever he 
came athwart anything decrepit and 
useless, before he knocked it down, he 
cast about him to see if he had any- 
thing more efficient to replace it by ; 
then, indeed, he felt no hesitation to 
aim a lusty blow. * 

Speaking of the personality of 
Schleiermacher, Dr. LUcke says, that^ 
in approaching him for the first time^ 
he found in him a friendly sincerity, 
rather than a cordial warmth. It was 
only by degrees that the shy and timid 
reverence with which I had approached 
him, gave place to another feeling; 
nay, it was at first only increased by 
the admiration whieh the immediate 
presence of his powerful soul, mani- 
festing itself in his glance and in his 
speech, excited within me. This soon 
disappeared, and gave place to an 
increasingly cordial and confidential 
respect. Any one who mustered 
courage to seek him was very soon 
cordiSly met by him. " His love was 
no effeminate tenderness, accompanied 
by ever open, caressing speech ; but an 
earnest, compact fire, which not merely 
passed through the stranger mind 
with a magnetic softness of attraction, 
but also convulsed it like an electric 
shock, yet even thus always possessed 
for such as abound in vital energy a 
refreshing charm." Schleiermacher 
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hiniself says in hU Monologues : ** I 
am sure of those who are really dis- 
posed to love me — my interior nature ; 
and firmly does my soul entwine itself 
about them, nor will it ever forsake 
them. Never liave I as yet lost any 
that ever became dear to me in love." 
Love ever reigned supreme over the 
deepest groimd of his heart, from the 
very first ; and the keeimess of his 
intellect, the stinging wit, the sharp- 
nean of speech with which he fought 
and wounded, were never able to over- 
come the love which was at the founda- 
tion of his heart. This always made 
him a lively and cheerful companion, 
and among his friends no one was 
ever repelled from him by an austere, 

iKjmpous gravity, borrowed from his 
iterature or his professor's chair. 

Schleiermacher's exterior personality 
was diminutive and humpbacked, witn 
a great head and large, bright, flasliini; 
eyes, indicative of the vast soul which 
fb.velt in his deformed body. He had 
but a limited capital of physical 
strength ; but his supreme will made 
it <lo services before which the strong- 
est of men woidd have quailed. He 
made it suffice for all the labours and 
toil with which his active life abounded. 
In the pedestrian tours in which pro- 
fessors and students of German uni- 
versities consume their long vacation 
he was always the first to start off 
in the morning and the last to retire 
at night. After having been in com- 
pany till very late at night, the most 
mirthful and vivacious of the whole 
assembly, he has often lectured or 
prcjiched the next morning with unim- 
paired freshness and vivacity as early 
as six o'clock. Often, too, did he preach 
or lecture when enduring the most 
excruciating pain from spasms, of which 
none but himself were conscious. 

The bodily organization of Schleier- 
macher served the purpose of a good 
workshop for his spirit till the year 
1834 ; then comes the end. Death 
came upon Schleiermacher to ennoble 
and glorify his life. His widow has 
kept a beautiful record of his last 
moments upon earth. During his final 
illness the temper of his mind was 
marked by serene and gentle tranquil- 
lity. One day, when he awoke from a 
slumber into which he had })een thrown 
by means of opium, he called his be- 
loved consort to his side, and said, " I 
«,m, to be sure, properly speaking, in a 



state which fluctuates between con- 
sciousness and the absence of con- 
sciousness, bat inwardly I am spend- 
ing most delightful moments ; 1 am 
constrained to be constantly in the 
midst of the profoandest specnlationfl^ 
which, however, are here identical with 
the most heart-felt relieioiis experi- 
ences ! " The last days of his life were 
pervaded and irradiated by the pre- 
sence of religion. Even his dreams 
were reflexes of his religions life and 
activity. ** I have had such a beanlifnl 
dream," he said on one occasion, *^ and 
it has left with me a peculiar^ and salu- 
tary frame of mind. I was 'in a laige 
assembly, — there were many person^ 
familiar and unfiAmiliar, all looking at 
mo, and wishing to hear from me 
something of a religions character ; it 
was in the nature of an instmction, 
and I gave it with so mnch plefunre !" 
Affectionatelpr mindful of children and 
friends, and m proportion as he drew 
nearer to the important moment^ more 
profoundly immersed in love, as the 
mmost sprinff of his being, he said, — 
^ To the children I leave the saying of 
St. John — ^*Love one ano^er!' And 
I charge thee,** said he to his consort^ 
'^ to salute my friends, and to tell them 
how heartily I loved them," 

The 12th February, 1834, was the 
last of Schleiermacher*s days on earth. 
On the morning of this day, his snfier^ 
ing visibly increased : he complained 
of a violent sensation of bummg, in- 
wardly, and the first and last cry of 
pain escaped his lips, — ^"Alas, Lord, 
my pain is great ! " in a deeply affect- 
ing manner, he then said to his chil- 
dren, " You should now all of yon go 
from the room, and leave me alone : I 
would fain spare you the woeful speo- 
tacle.'* The perfect lineaments of 
death presented themselyes ; his eye 
appeared to have grown dim, — ^his 
death-struggle to have been accom- 
plished, ^t this moment he laid his 
two forefingers upon his left eye, as he 
often did when reflecting deeply, and 
began to speak : " We have the recon- 
ciliation-death of Jesus Christy his 
body and his blood.** WhUe thus 
engaged, he had raised himself np, hui 
features began to grow animated, his 
voice became clear and strong, ima he 
said with priestly solemnity, "Are ye 
one with me in this faith i*^ to which 
his friends replied with a loud « Yea.** 
"Then let us celebrate the LQid*s 
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anpper I But there can be no talk of 
the officiant. Quick, quick ! let no 
one stumble at matters of form I " 
After that which was necessary for the 
purpose had been fetched rtiis friends 
having waited with him during the 
inter\^ in solemn silence), he began 
with increasingly radiant features, and 
eyes to which there had returned a 
wonderful, indescribable, brightness, 
nay, a sublime glow of affection, with 
which he looked upon those around 
him, — ^to utter a few words of prayer 
and introduction to the sacred service. 
After this, addressing, in full and 
aloud, to each individual, and last of 
all to himself the words of the insti- 
tution, he first gave the bread and the 
wine to the others who were present, 
then partook of them himself^ and 
said, " Upon these words of scripture I 
abide ; they are the foundation of my 
faith." After he had pronounced the 
benediction, his eye fii^t turned once 
more towards his consort with an ex- 
pression of perfect love, and then he 
looked at each individual with affecting 
and fervent cordiality, uttering these 
words, — "Thus are we, and abide, in 
this love- and fellowship, one 1" He 
laid himself back on his pillow. The 
radiance still rested upon his features. 
After some minutes he said, " Now I 
can hold out here no longer.'* And 
a^in, — "Give me another position." 
He was laid upon his side ; he breathed 
a few times ; life came to a stand. The 
children had entered the room in the 
meantime, and surrounded the bed, 
kneeling. His eyes gradually closed. 

The intelligence of Schleiermaclier's 
death created deep sorrow and conster- 
nation through the whole kingdom. 
Every one mourned over the irrepara- 
ble loss the fatherland had sustained. 
Schleiermacher's funeral very much 
resembled an ovation granted to his 
remains. The university, the clergy, 
professors, students ; friends, admirers, 
opponents, strangers ; the whole court ; 
the entire city in which he lived, came 
out, and in the most sumptuous and 
reverential manner celebrated his 
funeral rites. His remains rest in the 
cemetery, at some Uttle distance from 
the city on its southern side. A simple 
monument, with a bust in white mar- 
ble, of exquisite workmanship, has 
been erected over his grave. 

However deep might be the grief 
which was universally felt at the death 



of Schleiermacher, an antidote wag 
found to that emotion in the words 
which he himself had spoken at a " fes- 
tival of the dead," shortly before his 
own death:— "Therefore, as often as 
we derive from the life and activity of 
any individual the feelmg that he is, 
in a greater or smaller degree, an 
especial instrument of God and of his 
Spirit, it is very possible that when 
the period of his activity comes to an 
end, a feeling of anxiety may arise in 
our hearts ; but this anxiety is not the 
product of faith. Faith ought to 
know that the Lord, when he recalls 
one, also calls and appoints another ; 
and he will never be at a loss for 
instruments to accomplish that which, 
in his Son and through him, is already 
accomplished everlastingly, and in the 
progress of time shall be ever more 
and more accomplished, through the 
increasingly equable co-operation of 
human energies, enlightened and di- 
rected by God." 



LORD LANGDALE.* 

A BiooRAPHER, as described by Mr 
Alacaulay, is " a literary vassal, bound 
by the immemorial law of his tenure, 
to render homage, aids, reliefs, and all 
other customary services to his lord." 
But a biographer, according to modem 
practice, is a literary plasterer and 
bricklayer, working with a hod on his 
shoulder and a trowel in his hand, 
most industriously engaged in the dis- 
posal of bricks and mortar. Nothing, 
it will be admitted, is easier than to 
pile up in a waggon a whole warehouse 
of papers, and to shoot the contents 
bodily into 1^. Bentley's printing- 
rooms ; but the labour is surely that 
of a carter, not of a litterateur. It is 
not very difficult, we know, to arrange 
a deceased gentleman's correspondence 
in the order of time, but a counting- 
house clerk is not a biographer when 
he has performed the mere mechanical 
service. Since the immortal Bozzy 
slept — having achieved biographical 
fame that Plutarch might have envied 
— men's lives for the most part have 
been written in water, and that of the 
muddiest. We have gone on from bad 



♦ This admirable article on the Bi- 
ography of Lord Langdale is reprinted 
from The Times, Aug. 14th, 1852. 
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to wor«e. At this moment the bio- 
graphical art is extinct in England ; 
it has gone out with pugilism and the 
drama. We need not be ashamed of our 
liistorians, for Macaulay, Grote, Hal- 
lam, and Mahon, are among us. Scott 
is dead, but we will not blush for the 
novelists while Dickens and Thackeray 
are here, and the author of Coningtby 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. 
Poetry is not lost ; for Tennyson still 
lives. Science is upheld in the three 
kingdoms by the most illustrious rep- 
resentatives ; but where are your 
Inographers ? Southey died the other 
day, and we knew not how many 
monthly volumes appeared to pve ac- 
count of his most interesting life ; yet 
no one denies that the memoir of 
the virtuous laureate has still to be 
written. Wordsworth soon followed 
his friend, and a literary chronicle of 
liis career was put forth which we are 
bound to pronounce discreditable to 
all parties concerned in the publication. 
Tlie survivors of great men are, in 
fact, not to be trusted with the records 
of tlie dead ; they attend to their own 
personal needs rather than to the pub- 
lic requirements, absurdly magnifying 
points respecting which the world at 
large is utterlv careless, and jealously 
withholding mformation which, if a 
memoir is to be written at all, it is of 
tlie very first consequence to supply. 
We do not pine for every epistle — good 
or V>a^l, dull or clever, frivolous or im- 
portant—that a hero has written, nei- 
ther do we call for every memorandum 
that may l)e found after death in his 
drawers ; but, when heroism is vindi- 
cated, we demand all the evidence es- 
sential to uphold the vindication. The 
exact measurement of a departed wor- 
tliy is not a matter on which we are 
over-Holicitous ; but we do claim all 
the particulars — and genius knows how 
to give them, briefly as well as vigor- 
ously—without which it is impossible 
to know wherein consists the excel- 
lence or what constitutes the worth. 
Dryden tells us that, " as the sunl^ams, 
united in a burning-glass to a point, 
have greater force than when they are 
darted from a plane superficies, so the 
virtues and actions of one man, drawn 
together into a single story, strike 
upon our minds a stronger and more 
lively impression than the scattered 
relations of many men and many ac- 



tions." There is no duiputin^ th 
but the ''single stories'* with 
we have been favoured of late 
are themselves ''scattered relaf 
altogether without point, without 
and without fire. A man*8 xm 
has been suffocated by the very i 
taken to perpetuate it. The worl 
asked for an embalmed heart, i 
has secured a lumbering carcase, 
care not to name exceptions t 
rule, for they are too few to be a 
ted against the argument. It 
mentable to think that one of th< 
interesting branches of litoratoi 
been thus suffered to decay eitliei 
the insufficiency of men to do the 
or from the folly and perverseni 
those who have refused to plac 
work in proper hands. It was i 
feeling ot positive relief that we 1 
upon the death of Tom Moore, tit 
poet had left behind him, writteo 
nis own hand, an account of hi 
sufficiently elaborate to save bis i 
all the anxious pains of compoi 
Great as our faitn may be in the 
lessness of Lord John Russell, wl 
in politics or literature, on land 
sea, we should unquestionably 
had to. enrol him in the daily in 
in^ list of dreary biographers, 
is it possible that the gay, spar 
exuberant spirit of Moore couh 
adequate interpretation from th 
of our constitutional statesman ' 
doubt we should have had firom 
John an admirably lucid descr 
of the long struggles that preced< 
passing of the Itelief Bill of 1829, 
po$ of Thomas Moore*s religion 
nions, just as we had from Dr. \^ 
worth, a whole chapter upon tlu 
pedigree of his uncle, whose " re 
ability" was of much greater i 
quence to the Canon of Westm 
than his finest poetical labours 
with such accidents the lovers ol 
Moore and his brilliant muse ha 
concern. We shall hear from tl 
ness of his own soul all that the 
is eager to learn in connexion 
the daily doings of their jocund 
and great will be our dissppoinl 
if, by means of this precious h 
biography does not win back a p< 
of the respect of which our m 
writers of memoirs have takea 
desperate pains to rob her. 

Mr. Thomas Duffua Hardy mi 
down in the old category. We 
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no doubt that gentleman is a most 
efficient public servant ; but he has 
no better pretensions to the biogra- 
phical chaur than we have to the 
Majstership of the Bolls. He too is a 
carrier not an artist. Attached to the 
Eecord-office, he has carefully labelled 
all the letters, reports, and other 
documents belonging to the late Lord 
Langdale, upon wmch he could lay 
his hands, and given an account of his 
treasures with all the scrupulous 
conscientiousness becoming his office. 
Li^ht and shade, studied effect, the 
BUDordination of parts to a whole, are 
matters for painters, not for keepers 
of records, and, therefore, Mr. Hardy, 
with great dignity, eschews them. To 
Wordsworth's potter — 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

To Mr. Hardy, a letter is a letter, let 
it be long or short, heavy or sparkling, 
to the point, or foreign to the purpose. 
It is enough for him that Lord Lang- 
dale's correspondents have saved his 
epistles from the fire, that is the best 
argument with the Becord-officer for 
preserving them for ever. There are 
letters printed in these volumes respect- 
ing which we should be much puzzled, 
but for this official explanation. 
Writing to his father, in his twentieth 
year, Lord Langdale, then Mr. Bicker- 
steth, says, " I am sorry to hear that 
the gout still keeps lingering about 
you. I hope, however, ttiat it keeps 
moving on by degrees, and that it 
will soon be quite gone. From your 
silence I conclude that my mother 
continues quite well. At what time 
do you think you shall set off for 
town ? Your last letter was written 
on Mary Anne's birthday. Tell my 
little girl I do not forget ner : I wish 
her many, many happy years. Mrs. 
Lawson was very imwell at the time 
she set out from Edinburgh. I hope 
she was not worse from her journey, 
and that she is now recovered. I have 
not heard a word of Dr. Grarret, except 
what you told me in your last. I 
will be obliged to you to tell me how 
he goes on if you hear soon." It is 
just as easy to decide upon what 
grounds this interesting letter — and 
there are twenty to match — is submit- 
ted to the reader's admiration as it is 
to discover the claims of the organ-boy 



who kills you with his discord, and 
then asks remuneration for his crime. 
When those interesting sentences were 
printed, what peculiar feature in Lord 
Langdale's character did his biographer 
wish to illustrate ? As a specimen of 
style the record is worse than valueless. 
Filial affection is certainly manifested 
by the query touching his father's gout, 
but that virtue might have been taken 
for granted, if no better evidence 
were at hand to prove its existence. 
Friendship shines in the references to 
Mrs. Lawson and Dr. Garret, but 
if every good man's inquiry after his 
neighbour's health is to be handed 
down to posterity, twenty British 
Museums will soon not hold a quarter 
of our printed books. 

Lord Lanffdale did not distinguish 
himself in the House of Lords. On 
the contrary, he sadly disappointed 
expectation, and as a politician, was a 
cypher ; yet nearly every speech uttered 
by Lord Langdide in that illustrious 
assembly is reprinted by Mr. Hardy. 
Lord Langdale, when a youth, made a 
walking tour in Cumberland, and 
visited the lakes. He kept a common- 
place diary of a commonplace walk, 
and Mr. Hardy, of course, publishes it 
verbatim. Lord Langdale was one of 
a commission appointed to inquire into 
the management of the British Mu- 
seum. Suggestions relative to a report 
were drawn up by his Lordship, and 
every svllable is reproduced here to 
give buDt to the book and to complete 
the reader's weariness. There never 
was so scrupulous a keeper of records 
and so dull a biographer. 

It has been said of Montaigne that 
when he strikes a little out of the 
common road his readers are siu'e to be 
the better for his wandering. "The 
best quarry lies not always in the 
open field, and it is worth while to 
follow a good huntsman over a few 
hedges and ditches to be well rewarded 
with sport in the end.'* Mr. Hardy is 
eternally striking out of the common 
road, but his digressions are even more 
tedious than his main discourse. Mr. 
Bickersteth performed a slight service 
for Sir Francis Burdett ; the mention 
of the fact dooms us to a Parliamentary 
history of the period, and to a memoir 
of the eccentric baronet. Lord Lang- 
dale was a firiend of Mr. Bell, the 
Chancery barrister, and an admirer of 
the labours of Jeremy Bentham, and 
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the reader must stop to listen to a 
thesis upon the utilitarian philosophy, 
and to a legal biography illustrating 
the successful pursuit of fortune under 
difficulties of every kind. When Mr. 
Hardy strikes out of the common 
road ne always leaves the scent behind 
him, tire.=3 us with his hedges and 
ditches, but gives us no sport. 

And yet had he been willing or able 
to write Lord Ijancdale's life plainly 
and simply, comprehending the subject 
in 160 pages instead of 900, how inte- 
resting a tale he might have told, and 
how greatly he would have rendered 
society his debtor. It is we think, the 
author of *^The Vanity and Glory of 
lAterature^^ who warns us that it is 
only the quintessence of things written 
that will reach that posterity upon 
whose approval authors build, and 
for whose unwitnessed smiles they are 
content in life heroically to suffer. A 
solitary thought shall occupy men's 
minds when whole libraries will plead 
in vain for consideration. If authors 
are sagacious they will give posterity 
as little trouble as need be. Their 
jewels may be transmitted without 
the encumbrance of setting, and their 
needles will not be the less welcome 
without the accompaniment of a bottle 
of hay. A duodecimo, we know, does 
not fetch as much money in the market 
as two volumes quarto, but it may 
possibly float down the river of time, 
while the bulkier voyagers are quietly 
sinking^ to the bottom. The life of 
Lord Lan^dale, as written by Mr. 
Hardy, is doomed to speedy oblivion. 
The life of the same man, narrated by 
a spirited pen like that which in a few 
pa^es told the tale of our gallant 
Nelson, might have proved a raie and 
wholesome lesson for generations to 
come. 

For what, in fact, is that life truly 
narrated but an admirable history of 
patience, perseverance, self-denial, and 
unflinching industry, crowned ^ally 
with the most perfect success — such a 
history as all men read with delight^ 
since none can read it without faith in 
human capability, without hope of 
personal triumph. The life of Lord 
Langdale is the life of a man who 
never threw a legitimate opportunity 
away, and never condescended to avail 
himself of one that was unlawful. 
What lie had to do at any period of 
his career was done with lus whole 



heart and soul — was done well 
scientiously, and therefore to hii 
satisfaction, as well as to th 
the lookers-on. If failure shou 
suit from his labours, self-rei 
could not afflict him, for he had 
his best. If he should find rewai 
same exertions which had wo; 
prize were still ready to be pu 
ward in order to retain and 
deserving of it. The memoirs o: 
who '^have thrown their chances 8 
would constitute a painful but 
morable volume for the world 
struction. The story of a man 
made the utmost of his retfour 
equally interesting and far more 
able. 

Henry Bickersteth waa boi 
Earkby Lonsdale, in Westmor 
on the 18th of June, 1783, and w; 
third son of Mr. Henry Bickei 
a surgeon practising in that 
At the age of fourteen the bo; 
removed from a local school an! 
to London that he might lear 
father's business in the surgery 
uncle. In 1801 he proceed^ to 
burgh to complete bis profes 
education, and there he worked 
the steadiness and self-command 
characterized his pursuite ever 
wards. In 1802 he returned to E 
Lonsdale, and took an active p 
his &,ther*s practice ; but he soon 
discontented with the obscurity 
country town, and he had alread; 
ceived a great dislike to the deti 
the medical profession. At this ] 
he proposed te Dr. Henderson, i 
sician of his own age, whose frieo 
he had acquired in Edinburg 
interchange of letters upon scS 
tepics, and he himself commence 
correspondence by forwarding an 
upon "The Vital Principle?' 1 
Bickersteth was but nineteen 
old when he devoted himself to 
exercises, with the laudable obj 
improving his mind, and althoug 
letters contain many cmditiee 
unsatis&ctory hypotheses, whi« 
later 3rear8 would have been di| 
and rejected, it is impossible not 
struck with the vigorous unden 
ing, the amount of actual though 
the singular power of analysis ' 
were brought to bear upon ah 
and metaphysical points by a 
not yet out of his teens. One oa 
specimens of these oompontioDS i 
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have been sufficient to establish the in- 
tellectual acumen of the young medical 
student. But, as we have hinted, Mr. 
Hardy is no culler of sweets, and in 
his hands the youthful philosopher be- 
comes a bore. 

In 1802 Henry Bickersteth persuaded 
his father to send him to Cambridge ; 
and it would appear that the permis- 
sion inYohred sacrifices at home. The 
lad had been offered a lion's share of 
the practice at Kirkby Lonsdale, but 
contemplation and study had made 
him ambitious ; and, since he must 
needs pursue medicine, he set his heart 
upon taking a medical degree at the 
university, with a view to practising in 
the metropolis. As was his wont, the 
undergraduate took to his new work 
in earnest. Mathematics was the es- 
sential study of the place, and ^he 
thought it right to make use of it." 
Close confinement to work at Cam- 
bridge, however, led to serious illness 
in Hie course of a few months ; and the 
ardent scholar was compelled to retire 
from the field. Upon • his recovery, 
deeming it imprudent to return imme- 
diately to the conflict, he accepted an 
appointment as travelling physician to 
Lord Oxford, and, in March, 1803, set 
out for Italy to join his patient, then 
residing at Florence. We are informed 
that in the course of a few weeks he 
mastered the Italian language, and 
quickly grew into a passionate admirer 
of Italian literature. Lord Oxford, in 
consequence of the declaration of war, 
returned to England in 1804, and with 
him came the voung physician, by this 
time thoroughly disgusted wiih medi- 
cine, and resolved to attach himself to 
the practice of it no longer. Reluctant 
to go back to Cambridge, Bickersteth 
implored his father to let him enter 
the army, but, receiving no encourage- 
ment in this direction, he re-entered 
the university in his 22nd year, deter* 
mined as ever to work steadily on, 
although considerably behind the men 
with whom he must contend for acade- 
mical distinction. In 1808 he took his 
degree ; that he had laboured diligently 
may be inferred from the fact that he 
was senior wrangler of his year. 

His thoughts now turned to the bar, 
and in Apru, 1808, he entered himself 
as student of the Inner Temple. He 
had wrought diligently in Edinburgh 
when his father Imd intended him for 
the surgery at Kirkby Lonsdale ; he J 



had not lost an hour at Cambridge 
when he was intent upon the studies 
of the university ; his devotion was as 
marked as a student of the law. His 
letters at this period indicate how 
little the prospect * of future success 
had to do with the duty, ever present 
to his mind, of constant perseverance. 
He knows that it is incumbent on all 
men to work, but the sure hope of 
idtimate reward never bribes him to 
labour. "I really miss a day," he 
writes to his father, "going to Mr. 
Bell, who is very communicative when 
I catch him alone and disengaged, 
which is not often, for he has much 
more business than he can possibly get 

through Everybody says to 

me, * you are certain of success in the 
end — only persevere ;' and, though I 
don't well understand how this is to 
happen, I try to believe it as much as 
I can, and I shall not fail to do every- 
thing in my power." In 1811 Bicker- 
steth was called to the bar. He was 
twenty-eight years of age, and every 
step in life had yet to be made. His 
means were straitened, and he depend- 
ed for his subsistence upon the contri- 
butions of his friends. He still works 
on. "My whole time," he writes to 
his parents at this juncture, "will be 
passed either in chambers or court, 
and if being always in the way and 
always attentive to my business will 

S've success, I shall be successful." 
e offers at the same time apologies 
for causing his father expense on his 
account, and sends home the unneces- 
sary assurance that "in clothes and 
living" he has been " as economical as 
he could, consistently with keeping up 
a decent appearance." A year or two 
elapse, and business does not flow in. 
But the student is more indefatigable 
than ever, struggles, endures privaton, 
denies himself every recreation that 
can at all interfere with the severe rule 
he has laid down for his self-govern- 
ment, and waits calmly for the issue. 
Temptations, sublimely overcome, are 
not confined to the priestly cell. In 
every epistle homeward the steadfjMt 
man " confesses that he hardly knows 
how he shall be able to struggle on till 
he has had fair tune and opportunity 
to establish himself;" but he still 
strives, and as fixedly and resolutely 
pursues his way, as though he saw the 
reward of all his pains awaiting him 
at the goal. In 1814, and when Henry 
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Bick«rHt«;tli had roached liin tliirty- 
firnt year, the work<jr wan Mtill iintlor 
tho <lrtrk cloud, aii<l huc(!chh htul y*it U) 
be acliioved. In that yanr the harrmt^ir 
writcH homo that "it dwtroHHeH liiiii 
monj Uiftii ho «ui oxproHH to ank aj^aiii 
for jiHHiHtaiico," and that lie Ih content, 
if h'lH father ho willn it, " to ^ive the 
matU^r up without ihday and return 
U) (>anihndf,'«, wh<5r<i ho iH Huro of 
HUf>j)ort and Home j>n»fit." JIo will tlo 
anytliin^ >»ut faJl ha^ik on the i»rr>- 
foHHion that lie abhorH. " AfUtr the 
diHcij>lino I have und<!r^one," he nayn, 
" it will 1)0 a very Hliglit mortification 
U) mo to f^ivo up my profijHHional 
exjKjctationH for the nnmlleHt certainty 
whidi will enable me to live, and in 
time n;|»ay you the larf^e money del-»t I 
have contractf'.d. If, ther<;fore, you 
tliink that I cannot, or ouglit not, to 
continue my trial here for a few ytiarH 
lon>(er, I will cheerfully a>jandi>n it 
and return Ut Cambridj;<s where [ 
c«*rtainly nliall Imj no ex|HjnH«! to you." 
Thc! aiiHW(;r from home waH a re- 
milL'Ln<Mi of X'iO, and an intimation to 
^o on. A few montlm afUM'wardH 
buHin<;HH Iwul nlowly advanc*<;d ; ho 
muiih HO that tlie Htudent wfU4 "almoHt 
coiiU;nt U) 1)0 nhut uj) amonf^ hin bookn 
for (jv<'r.'* A year or two more, and 
the cloud in burnt the Htrug^ler ih 
emanciijated HunHliin<! inlNifore liim— 
fortune iH Hecunul. (.!an the life of 
Jfenry Hii^kernU^th, if it UiW no more 
than tluH, be writt(;n in vain 7 . . . 

(ireat caution and HJn^^ular pru<lenco 
flecni iff have ent(:n;d largely int^) the 
moral nature of l^ord Ijiin^dah; ; and 
it in Hom<5what Hur])riHinf( to find him 
at the turninf^ ]>oint of life, when afUir 
y<;arH of laboriouH pati<;nc^;, the t^irdy 
harv<?Ht w/iH j^rowinj^ rij>e for ^ather- 
in^, d<!prived for a moment of wcajH^nn 
HO vary wsrvitioalJo in all worldly war- 
faro. Jn 1818 Mr. BickerHteth took an 
active part in Sir iiVancin Burdett'H 
election, identifying himwdf with tho 
extreme opinionn of the then Jifidical 
baronet. The effect of bin HU))jX)rt 
waH a Honniblo Iohh of profciHHional 
bunincHH, and Mr. l^ickerHteth took 
care never to commit the fault a^ain. 
llie lilxiral a/zontn and otherH who 
ma<le Mr. Bic'lcerHtoth^H acquainianco 
in Kir KranciH Burdotfn committee- 
room coulri not undenitanfl tho timidity 
with which that gentleman ever after- 
ward h nhrunk from contivct with po- 
litical agitation. Mr. Bickersteth was 



offered a Hoat iu parliament in 1819, 
wliich ho refuHod on account of hw 
inadequate moanH. In 1 834 the Liberal 
|)arty, renioml)ering his onteoedentSy 
undertook to return him for Maryle- 
bono ; and then he declined in a long 
letter, which ended without furnishing 
any reaHon at all for the refusal. When 
Jjonl Mell)oumo apjiointed him Master 
of tho lioUn, and conferred upon him 
a |)oerago, tho dainty lord would accept 
tho honour, groat as it was, only upon 
tho conditir)n that the Liberal minister 
Hhould refjuiro no political allegiance 
from tho judge. Lord Melbourne's 
seriouH rtiH]Hsci for such fastidiousness 
may reorlily 1 )o conceived ; not so easily 
the indignation and diMgust of Lord 
Melbourno*H thick and tliin adlierouts, 
who couhl hardly dincem the particu- 
lar advantage of making a man a 
judge either for his own comfort^ or 
for the })enofit of tho community at 
largt;. 

in one branch of reform Mr. Bicker- 
HU;th ))rovo<l himHelf no lukewann 
labourer or timid advocate. To LIh 
exertiouH in favour of the refonn of 
the (/ourt of Chancery is the country 
indebt<;d for much of the jirogress Uiat 
luiH }M3en ma<lo Hince his time in UiIh 
direction, as it in certain that Mr. 
BickerHteth hiniHolf owed his reputa- 
tion and (devation to the bench to Uie 
Hame unflinching and most serviceable 
zeal. In 1824 he was examined by the 
comminnion appointed to inquire into 
the whole Hubject of chancery ; and 
the re])ort published by the commis- 
Hion, baHe<l lor tho mr^st part upon his 
lucid evidence, rendered it incumbent 
upon tho government of the time to 
HuggcHt a remedy for glaring abuses 
not yet wholly removed. In 1827 
Lf)rd (^*liancellor Lyndhurst recom- 
mended Mr. Bickersteth to the king 
for a silk gown, and the favour wss 
received with a better grace than at- 
tended Hul)Soauent o£Eers of promotion 
i proceeding lirom Lord Chancellor 
brougham. Lil^erol as he was^ Mr. 
liickerHtoth had little or no sympathy 
with the Whig lord chancellor, while 
on more than one occasion, according 
U) hiH biographer, he was ostentotioiis 
iu doing honour to his Tory rvnL 
Lord iiroughani offered Mr. Bicker" 
Hteth a barony of the Exchequer in 
1834, but the dignity was haughtily 
declined. The same chanoeUor^a ftw 
months later, placed the solioitor^paQA- 
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ralship within his reach, but the re- 
jection was still more decided. Lord 
Melbourne condescended to entreat 
Mr. Bickersteth's acceptance of the 
last-named honour, but the man was 
immoveable. His own account of his 
last interview with Lord Melbourne 
on the subject is sufficiently explicit : — 
"The first thing I said to lum was, 
that I had come only to show my 
respect for him, and wished it to be 
understood at once that I had declined 
the office of solicitor-general, but with- 
out any feeling of disrespect to him, or 
any dislike to the general policy of his 
administration ; that, on the contrary, 
I thought he ought to be supported, 
and that if I knew a way in which I 
could properly render hun service, I 
should be glad. He expressed his 
regret at my determination, and rather 
in manner, than in words, showed a 
wish to know my reasons. I said that 
I really hardly thought myself quali- 
fied for the office, and that I had a 
dislike to it, and probably could not 
have been induced to accept it under 
any circumstances, but that certainly 
tlie offer had not been made to m€ by the 
proper person^ "We have already 
stated that the oflfer came from Lord 
Brougham. 

In 1835, being fifty-two years old, 
Mr. Bickersteth married Lady Jane 
Harley, the daughter of that Lord 
Oxford with whom he had travelled 
as physician, thirty-two years before; 
and three months afterwards. Lord 
Melbourne, who was bent upon chan- 
cery reform, and whose unaffected, 
simple, but admirably expressed and 
business-like letters, be it said, by the 
way, form not the least interesting 
portion of these volumes, expressed to 
Mr. Bickersteth his great desire to 
name him to the king as the successor 
of Sir C. Pepys at the Rolls. The offer 
this time, "made by the proper per- 
son," was accepted, under the stipula- 
tions already spoken of. Unlike his 
successor, the present Master of the 
Holls, for whom political excitement 
has charms beyond the calmer enjoy- 
ments of the bench, Mr. Bickesteth 
was of opinion that the Master of the 
Rolls should not be a member of the 
House of Commons, and he consented 
to take a seat in the Lords upon the 
express understanding that the judi- 
cial office should in no way be sullied 
by political partisanship, even in that 



less feverish and heated arena. "There 
is nothing more hateful or more mis- 
chievous,'^ he said to Lord Melbourne, 
" than a political judge, influenced by 
party feeling," and Lord Melbourne, 
agreeing in the propriety of the senti- 
ment, consented that Mr. Bickersteth, 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Langdale, should take his seat in 
the House of Lords, to aid the cause 
of law reform, dear to the heart of 
both, wholly free from any political 
and party tie. 

Lord Cottenham resigned the Chan- 
cellorship in 1850, and Lord John 
Russell, with the Queen's sanction, 
made Lord Langdale the offer of the 
vacant office. iXrd Langdale has left 
behind him six written reasons for his 
refusal of that last and choicest prize 
of the ambitious lawyer. Two certainly 
influenced him in his decision. He had 
" no reason to think that Uie extensive 
reform which he thought necessary 
would meet with any support;" and, 
secondly, his health was visibly declin- 
ing, liord Truro will probably leave 
behind him as many valid reasons for 
clutching at the good fortune which 
the more abstemious Master of the 
Rolls suffered to pass by him. Be this 
as it may. Lord Langdale continued at 
his old post until he resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, and retired upon a 
pension in March, 1851. The indefa- 
tigable and painstaking man had not 
withdrawn too soon. On the 18th of 
the following mouth he died — not a 
very old man, but literally worn out 
by the incessant toil of years. 

Lord Langdale was not a genius. 
He was not a great lawyer ; but his 
was an accomplished mind, and both 
at the bar and on the bench he had 
remarkable skill in lucidly stating 
complicated facts. His general cha- 
racter partook of the nature of his 
intellect. There was nothing brilliant 
or startling in his career, but much 
that was noble, manly, and worthy of 
all imitation. What he once said in 
the House of Lords with reference to 
his office, viz., "that long habit had 
attached even his affections to the dis- 
charge of his duties in the place in 
which he now was," might be said 
with truth of his whole life. "The 
discharge of his duties" was at all 
times a labour of love to him. It was 
the result of his self-government and 
the cause of his success. It is stated 
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that Bhakspeare and the Italian poctii 
were the constant com])anionB of his 
hours of relaxation, but imagination 
and sensibility did certainly not enter 
largely into his comixwition. His mind 
was essentially calm, cold, analytical, 
and judicial. In boyhood he wrote to 
his dearest friends often with the for- 
mality of a stranger, ami diHcussed 
topics with a fellow student in the 
tone and spirit of a pedant. Mr. Hardy 
dwells frea uently ujwn the ** true dig- 
nity" of his dei>arted master. No 
doubt dignity was there ; but it did 
not always fit its owner gracefully, 
like a garment that vields to the 
natural movements of the wearer. 
Occasionally the folds were stiff, un- 
bending, and looked angular to the 
oljserver's eye. The same remark ap- 
plies to a Spartan virtue, which the 
Diographer very properly extols, but 
which may, nevertheless, be, ana cer- 
tainly was, in Jjord Jjangdale*s case, 
carried to a vicious extent. Excessive 
ne})otiRm is a fault, Imt we have yet 
to leani that a studied neglect of the 
claims of kindred and dei)endants is 
to be held up as a virtue. A gentle- 
man, Mr. Hardy tells us, was once 
pressed upon Lord Langdale for an 
aj)pointment, hj two of the Vice- 
Chancellors; his qualifications were 
admitted, " but his chance was small,** 
proudly adds the writer, " for he was 
a connexion of Lord Langdale by mar- 
riage.** It is a fact, that Lc^rd Ijang- 
dale only assented t^> this appointment 
at lost because no fitter ])erRon could 
be thou gilt of. A more unpardonable 
instance was that of his Lordship's 
secretary, for whom, upon his own re- 
tirement, Lord Ijangdale refused to 
ask for a place, although a single word 
from his lips would have secured it, 
and notwithstanding it was well known 
to Lord langdale that the secretary 
had some time before given up every- 
thing, in order tliat he might devote 
himself entirely to the interests of his 
over sensitive master. In truth, if we 
dare hazard the expression. Lord Lang- 
dale was too scrupulously good, and a 
dash of human infirmity would have 
given interest to his |yroceeding8 — 
would have constituted, in fact, *'the 
river and cascade on the cultivated 
plain,** which, in one part of the pre- 
sent work, Mr. Hardy himself con- 
fefwes were wanting to ffive force to a 
character too level to be thoroughly 
heroic. 



But heroism is of TarieaB kinds, and 
we must hesitate before we aaiert that 
it was not present in the man who 
fought BO bravely, and snflfond lo 
meekly, before he won him way to 
eminence — who, when eminent^ wm 
remarkable for his fine lenae of ho- 
nour, his love of trutl^ his nwertion 
of right and justioe, and who laboured 
with every facnlty he conld command 
— and that not unsacoeeefully — ^to re- 
form the Court of Chancery, and to 
preserve to the nation its Taloablt 
and long-neglected records. 



TORQUATO TASSO. 

TAfl80*8 story is the poetry of a poet*k 
life. All he imagined of romance ; all 
that his lyrics breathe of lore, was ful- 
filled in the Ticissitudes of his own 
career. From his cradle at Sorrento 
to his tomb in Borne, a flolden stream 
runs sparkling through the sober 
monotony of common men's experience. 
A noble sorrow exiled him irom the 
delights which his foncy could so 
vividly conceive ; but it gftvo more 
than a simulated passion to nis song— 
for that was often a ** melodious tew** 
indeed. Italy smiled with FetrareS) 
and serenaded his Laura for ages, but 
with Tasso it wept^and dedicated poii- 
tential elegies to the memory of 
Leonora, the hapless bride of his heart 
While he lived and multiplied works 
of T)crpetual beauty, he was lonff 
mocked in his own country, pursued 
with oppression in every other, galled 
by the ferocity of princes, and little 
rewanled by the people. When he 
died, his laureate-bier was bedewed bj 
the lamentation of the whole race that 
spoke his languaffe, and cities contended 
for the glonr of navinff been the place 
of his, as of Homer*s, birth. 

Yet with patriots and poets^ the 
renown belongs not to those who saw 
them first, but to those who honoured 
them most. We do not ask whsse was 
Tasso bom, but what nation' made 
glorv for itself by decreeing him his 
earliest myrtle crown. Btfll, as we 
trace rivers to their source, we search 
for the spot where genius had its hori- 
zon. Tor^uato, then, belongs to Sor- 
rento. His father, Bernardo, had mar- 
ried there, and formed one of a powerfiil 
and proud fiunilv. Thou^ Am.i4nQ 
their talents for fetters as wiall as waTf 
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he participated little in their prosperity. 
He wrote poems in rich and pure 
Italian ; he rode with the bravest 
Christian caralry, on that memorable 
day when the Moorish crescent glim- 
mered beside the cross triumphantly 
over the sternest fortress of Northern 
Africa ; his sword was distinguished 
where the most brilliant armies of 
Europe were engaged, and next his 
pen celebrated the victories in which 
he shared. Then retiring to Sorrento, 
on the Bay of Naples, he settled there 
in peace, to compose the chivalrous 
story of Amadigi di Gaul. 

This poetical seclusion was in a spot 
fabled as the dwelling of the Sirens. 
It was a verdant, shady place, with 
vineyards, corn-fields, and pine-groves, 
stretching over a plain on one side ; a 
picturesque town hanging above the 
sea on the other ; springs gushing up 
in flowery dingles, to shoot their silvery 
rillets throu^ vales as beautiful as 
the antique poets have pictured in Al- 
cina, Falerina, and Amiid6. Chesnut 
and ilex woods rose behind : the streams 
lingered in clear lakes between them 
and the beach ; myrtles and oranges 
bloomed in clusters round the houses ; 
the rocks and grottoes paved with red, 
or white, or amber sand, were honey- 
combed along. The waters of the bay 
are more blue than anywhere else in 
the Mediterranean ; and nowhere in 
Italy is the nightingale's voice so sweet 
as amid the tufted groves of Sorrento. 
This description — not fanciful, but 
exact — realizes the ideal of a poet's 
home ; and here, amid all the beauty 
that could inspire to an emulation of 
the ancient muse, Torquato Tasso was 
bom. 

This event, which gave another 
tongue to the eternal poetry of those 
Ausonian shores, marked the eve of 
St. Gregory, March 11, 1644. There 
had been already one boy, but he was 
dead, and a daughter, Cornelia, still a 
child. The name of Torquato had 
been given to his brother, and was now 
revived for him. His father was then 
away, serving the imperial usurper of 
a Csesar's title, and following an arm^ 
to the fatal plains of Ceresola ; but his 
mother Porzia tended him with the 
joy of a parent long desiring a son. 
At six months old he began to speak, 
and at ten months, when Bernardo 
returned, he could plainly articulate 
eeveral words. On a nurse's authority 



it is recorded that his delicacy was all 
that was infantine in his earliest years, 
and though this is usually imputed to 
the cradle of genius, and may not be 
insisted upon, certain it is that the 
young hope of the Tassi evinced a love- 
able disposition, and grew up in Porzia's 
eyes the sweetest of all the flowers of 
Sorrento. Qis father, meanwhile, ela- 
borating his knightly epic, was poor, 
dependent, and neglected by those who 
had enjoyed the service of his ,life. 
When also the Prince of Naples was 
forced by the savage policy of the 
Catholic Church to flee to the imperial 
court, Bernardo accompanied him, 
placing his wife with the children under 
the care of her relatives in the city.. 
Faithful to the fortunes of the omy 
man who was grateful to him, he was 

E reclaimed a rebel by the new Neapo- 
tan vice-royalty, and all his property 
was confiscated. However, the Em- 
peror Charles, fidei defensor of those 
days, planned the restoration of the 
exiled San Severino, endowed him 
with twenty-five thousand ducats 
monthly, and promised a salary to the 
elder Tasso. Naples was now under the 
Spanish sceptre ; but there was hope 
in the patriotism of her citizens, and 
one signal of liberty was expected to 
revive-the ancient cry of Popolo I Po^ 
polo I muoiarto i tyranni 1 wnich once 
awakened to revolt the populations of 
Florence and Bologna. Suhman the 
Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey, would 
ally his barbaric valour with the 
arms of three Italian princes, to 
rescue the paradise of the south from 
the chains of the Inquisition. One 
effort failed. Bernardo, in Paris, la- 
boured to incite a dilatory king to 
renew the endeavour. Ho used all the 
arts of rhetoric to persuade him; all 
the glow of poe^ to warm his soul ; 
but in vain ; for Henri was drowned in 
voluptuous ennui that could not wake 
to any martial or manly action. 

While there was a glimpse of pros- 
pect that Naples might be restored to 
needom, Bernardo laboured to provide 
for the departure thence of his wife 
and children, since many perils might 
otherwise overtake them during the 
siege of the city. The hope vamshed, 
however, when, giving up his ^nploy- 
ment, he went to Home, longing for 
Porzia to escape with her little ones^ 
and come to him. A small salary wm 
still accorded to him by his patroD) 
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&nd a generous Cardinal of the house 
of Este lodged him in his palace ; but 
he was nevertheless poor, though con- 
soling all his reveries by anticipations 
of a reunion with his wife, with Tor- 
quato, and with Cornelia. 

During this time the young Tasso 
fulfilled much of his infancv*s promise. 
At six years he could read the language 
of the liomans ; at ten he could himself 
compose in that of the Greeks. Often, 
even at that early season of life, he 
studied by the light of a torch, and 
tempered to a finer union in. his mirid 
the ambition, the passion, and the reli- 

§ious feeling, which afterwards were 
isplayed in so magnificent a combina- 
tion« Porzia was not allowed bv her 
relatives to join her husband in Kome, 
but Torquato was sent for ; and then, 
first parting from his mother, he felt a. 
^ain, which, at a future day, wheti 
escaping from a prison of Ferrara, he 
commemorated in a sweet canzone. 
He compared himself to Ascanius, 
flying from the Ilian fire, in search of 
a wandering father. Porzia and her 
daughter retired for security into a 
convent, and Tasso went to liome, 
where he gave himself up to question- 
ing the oracles of ancient learning. 
The desolation of the Bourbon Atilla 
was then just beginning to be forgotten 
in the imperial city. A crowd or scho- 
lars had assembled there \mder the 
protection of the third Julius. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, philosophy, and elegant 
literature, once more made their home 
in the ancient capital of the world. 
Florence was irradiate4 by the " glitter- 
ing mirth of Pulci," and the " lamp of 
Politian;" Micliael Angelo had chiselled 
shapes of immortal beauty, to adorn 
her galleries. But there were other 
master-minds for Eome, and thither 
the " Etrurian virgins " could look for 
declamations of lyric rapture and lays 
impassioned by love, as eloquent and 
sweet as ever were sung in the gardens 
of Tuscany. 

Here the youth of Tasso began ; his 
mind was nurtured among tlie shades 
of the ancestral genius of Italy; his 
f&ncy rose high upon the fables of her 
olden gods and heroes, or dreamed 
over the beauty of her nymphs, -still 
embodied in the sculptures of the 
Vatican. A political change indeed, 
imder the austere Paul IV., and the 
savage Caraffa, clouded the fortunes 
of ]Bk)me ; a stroke of affliction fell on 



the young poet*s heart, in the sudden, 
sorrow-hastened death of his mother, 
and the enemies of his family actually 
procured against himself though yet a 
child, a condemnation as a rebeL Thus 
he was cut off from his maternal 
inheritance, and saw his father — broken 
bv misfortune, — ^flattering princes to' 
obtain their favour, trilling little pathe- 
tic sonnets over the memory of Forzia, 
and compelled by persecution to flee to 
a villa in Pesaro, under the protection 
of the Duke of Urbino. Torquato 
was^sent to Bergamo to pursue his 
studies. 

Italy at that period was breathing in 
the satisfaction of her new-found peace. 
The hope of Petrarca was at length 
accomplished, and her fields were no 
more red with the blood of her sons, 
or black with the ashes of her cities. 
There was fertility in the provinces; 
there was splendour in tne towns. 
Florence, Venice, Naples^ and Bome, 
were places of pilgrimage for all the 
world. Baffaelle and Da vincL indeed, 
Michael Angelo and Giulio Bomano, 
had passed away; but the walls 
of Italian palaces were still made 
brilliant by the pencils of Paul Vero- 
nese and Palma, of Titian and Tinto- 
retto. In architecture there was the 
genius of Buontalenti; in historical 
literature, that of Vanini, Davila^ and 
Fra Paolo ; in science, tiiat of the two 
Gralilei. Carlo Borromeo, revived the 
spirit of religion ; and great academies 
of art and learning rose to emulate the 
porticoes of classical times. 

Tasso, therefore, was bom into an 
age of illustrious men. Even in his 
youth he promised the addition of one 
to the number. He adorned his mind 
with every scholarlv accomplishment ; 
and though his father, knowing that 
an unfavoured poet's life was pre- 
carious, resolved to settle him in the 
legal profession, pursued chiefly the 
study of the beautiful in literature. 
How vain for Bernardo to seek to 
choke up, as in a monastic cell, that 
living fountain of poetry which made 
itself a marble channel through every 
future age. The parents of Ovi^ 
of Bocaccio, of Petrarca, and of Ari- 
osto, had meditated the same career 
for their sons; but as the Boman 
failed to stint within the walls of the 
Forum that eloquence which won aa 
undying universal fame, so Toiqiutto 
could not be bound to old teacti and 
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glosses, but escaped from them to the 
poetry which was an essential of his 
nature. He was sent to Padua to 
attend the law lectures, and at the end 
of a year he had produced — an epic 
poem! ^ 

The younff men of letters in that 
city fired his emulation. Society 
sparkled around him. He was not 
condemned, as many cultured minds 
are, to make one of a crowd, all dull 
and vulgar but himself. His com- 
panions were afterwards cardinals, 
poets, sculptors, historians, — the ruling 
spirits of the age. With them he 
associated, daily enriched from the 
copious repositories of erudition stored 
up in the schools of Padua, and in his 
leisure he composed the epic story of 
the " Paladin Kinaldo." The love of 
this hero, with the Oascoigne Clarice, 
is told in polished language, and a full 
resonant now of verse, remarkable as 
written in ten months by a youth of 
eighteen, though there was a friendly 
exaggeration m the criticism of Me- 
nage, that as the " Odyssey" is called 
by Longinus the production of age, 
but the age of Homer ; so the "Rinaldo** 
is the production of vouth, but that the 
youth of Tasso. The poem was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1562. 

It was at Padua that Torquato con- 
ceived the idea of the "Jerusalem 
Delivered ;" but he did not commence 
it at that city, for in the year that 
"Rinaldo" appeared he went to Bo- 
logna. There he lectured publicly on 
heroic poetry, delivering the opinions 
which afterwards he elaborated in his 
Dialogues ; and there, too, he began 
his mighty epic, and finished a part of 
it, with so much beauty and .such 
splendid force, that critics of the ma- 
tiirest mind confessed their wonder. 
lie did not long, however, reside at 
Kologna. A pasquinade, burlesquing 
the principal citizens, was imputed to 
liim, and he so highly resented the 
insulting treatment to which he was 
in consequence submitted, that he left 
the city, purposing to join his &,ther at 
the court of the Duke of Mantua. 
Stopping at Modena by the way, he 
lieard that Bernardo was gone on a 
mission to Rome, and being invited to 
CJorregio, by the beautiful Claudia 
Rangona, went thither to visit her. 
In the society of this graceful and 
brilliant lady he recovered a serene 
tone of mind, and was persuaded to 



return to his first college, and assist 
in forming the Academy of "Ethe- 
reals" at Padua. 

His coming back was greeted in that 
city by joyful acclamation. As a 
scholar, as a poet, as a man, he was 
admired and loved, and when the stu- 
dents welcomed him in an assembly, he 
replied in a grateful sonnet, playing on 
his own name, which means a yew-tree. 
Among the "Ethereals'* he assumed 
the cognomen of the penitent, for ever 
having left Padua ; and stimulated by 
them, ne laboured to master the trea- 
tises of Aristotle, and the doctrines of 
Plato, some of whose dialogues remain 
with annotations in his hand-writing. 
He also continued to weave and em- 
bellish his ffrand epic on Godfrey of 
Bouillon's achievements at Jerusalem, 
composing by way of preparation three 
discourses on the art of poetry. 

During the summer vacation he 
visited his father at Padua. Bernardo, 
though seventy years old, was flourish- 
ing ; and after a touching welcome of 
his son, listened with pride and delight 
to the first part of "Jerusalem De- 
livered," seeing in the youthful writer, 
with prophetic admiration, a new and 
noble mmstrel for Italy. Still, he 
predicted a life of care and want, if 
poetry alone supported it. Therefore, 
with prudent sojicitude, he sought to 
obtain employment for Tasso, who was 
at length appointed to an office under 
the Cardinal Luigi of Este, who sum- 
moned him immediately to Ferrara. 
Full of vigour, thirsting for distinction, 
painting his future with the hues of 
every golden hope, he said adieu to his 
companions ; and in October, 1565, ar- 
rived in the ducal court, where he was 
to bear his greenest palm, and to suffer 
the bitterest affliction of all his days. 

Torquato Tasso was now twenty-one 
years old. He was tall, with a strong 
elastic frame, a dignified mien, a little 
short-sighted, and with a slight hesita- 
tion in nis speech. There was a grave 
and melancholy beauty in his face ; he 
was somewhat taciturn and even 
absent, but he could when he pleased 
throw such brilliance into his conver- 
sation, and deport himself so elegantly 
in society, that he was admired wher- 
ever he went There were other 
advantages, too, which he possessed, — 
patrician blooa in his vems, a name 
already famous, the prestige of antici- 
pated glory, and a high reputation for 
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honour. Courtion* envie<l and flatUinnl 
him, wonion can;fwe<l and loved hinii 
and tho Ix)ni))ard noble whom he 
served rofterved for him conspicuouH 
mark ft of favour. Claim ins a dcHoent 
from some Troian lunirce, the ]yride of 
the prince of Ato was in giving hoepi- 
tality U) poetM. ArioHto hail })oen en- 
tertained in hill grand father*fi court, 
and Tamo wan now an ornament of 
hifl. iJoth ha<l oaune raUutr Uy ref^ent 
than to rejoice in thin diHtinction, — the 
one in hiM wild exile in (larfagnana, 
the oUier in that ttorrow which Hinkii 
every inferior pain int^i oblivion. 

Ferrara then eclijNied in Hplendonr 
every capital of Italy excefit tho Fhh- 
rentine ; and when itM prince declareil 
a marriage about to take iilaoe be- 
tween himmdf and DarYiara of AuHtria, 
a blaze of magniftcence broke out 
among itfl pala^eH. (/hivalrio manners 
were then indeed expiring, but they 
lingered still in those souUiem cities, 
and pageants became more stately 
t^iwanls the end of the ]>erio<l in 
which they rose, (lilded casques and 
dancing plumes, houHings of velvet and 
gold, mythological allegories, jNsrsonifi- 
cations of the Muses and of Venus, of 
Apollo and the Graces, mingled in 
bftrftfiric beauty with the works of 
purer taste and more poetical imaginnr 
tion. Kwry honour that couhi l>e 
invrnt«d was ]»reT>ared for the bride ; 
and on the iiupiial morning there was 
gathornd in the streets and piax/as of 
Ferrara a thrrmg as gorgeous as any 
that ever welcomed under triumphal 
nrrh th«5 fair Palmyran queen. 

liin fcHtal tlirong halte<l withont tho 
city at the fieautiful palace and garden 
of the dnke in J)(!lv(Mlere isle. Innu- 
niera))le barques sprinkled tho river, 
glitU^ring witli cloth of gold, crimscm 
awnings and linings, and crews in 
gaudy crmtiime. The p^jpulation was 
fffii)w.uu\ to witness the m.'ene, and 
when the >)ride entere<l Ferrara, a 
wricH of fr'Htivitif^H )icgan ; touma- 
nu:u\.H and banquets, drowning all the 
inhabitants in a delirium of delight. 
Jn the midst of these rejoicings news 
came of the tleath of Fojkj Pius IV. 
l'asHo*s f>atron hast^ne<l U* J^nne, and 
he biniwlf remained with the newly 
Wedde.d prinrn, Alfonso. 

Alfonwi hml three sisters ; the eldost, 
Anna, wife of F'rancis, Duke of (iuiw? ; 
tlie second TiUcrezia, still unmarried, 
tliough thirty-one years old ? and the 



third Jjeonora. Lucrecia was the fint 
to notice the young poet iniroduoad 
int^; her brother*^ coort^ and to her ha 
aildressed tobhj verses; but Tssw^ 
who admired Loononk's portndt htton 
he saw herself, no sooner beheld thk 
third Grace of the house of Este, than 
he felt a pamion which was the totinn 
of his, and should have been the n- 
morso of his tiersocutors* ^^7** ^ 
that flnit hour he says that ^ the bean* 
tiful serene of her countenance net 
my eyes, and I beheld love walldng 
there : liad reverence and wonder nol 
jwt rifted my heart, I had perished by 
a double death.** 

Crowned as these sisters had been 
by )KK)tic garlands from a thftnsand 
pfsns, never had they received the 
tribute of such a poet as Tasso. Thejr 
admire<l him for his sonnets and eaiH 
zones: thev welcomed him to the 
prinoely tabic ; thejr listened with mar- 
velling deliglit to his songs^ and when- 
over tney were ill or meumcholy, they 
turned to him for cheer. Meanwhile, 
he continued to write his epio^ mi 
published a number of poems in a 
volume produced by the ^Ethereali** 
in combination. He also wrote varioos 
dialogues and orations, and making 
excursions to see his old companions 
at i'atlua, and his father at Hantos, 
saw a grove of laurels thickening 
richly around his head. Returning to 
Ferrara. he revealed in some toucming 
Wries tne reminiscence of a first and 
iruithsss love with a young Mantnan 
girl, to whom ho alludes as another 
Laura, and whom he ever remembend 
with tenderness if not regret. At Al* 
fiinso's court, however, his fiinc/ and 
his affection were all engaged^ — one by 
Jjeonora, the other by poetrTy and of 
{Kietry he gave a public display in the 
Acmlemy of Ferrara, where there was 
held an Attic feast, in resemblance of 
the old Provencal courts of love. An 
interruption was caused by his fkther's 
death, tlie grief of whic£ threw him 
int<i a dangerous illness. 

In 1C70, Lucrezio, tho elder of 
the sisters, married the heir of the 
Duke of Urbino. Tasso honoured 
tlies43 royal nuptials by a canaone^ 
wliich was rewarded by many gifts 
and favours ; Imt tho principal infln* 
ence of the event on hui fortunes waa 
that it threw him more constantly ana 
freely into the society of Leonora. 
Advancing with his great poenv— em- 
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bellishing it with magical graces, — in- 
fusing into it the expression of his 
growing love, he interwove with the 
main story a touching episode upon 
himself. He speaks of a heart devoted, 
desiring much, hoping little, and claim- 
ing nothing. If he could claim nothing 
however from the haughty blood that 
had usurped ascendency in Ferrara, he 
could demand all from the citizens ; 
and when he delivered an oration at 
the opening of the Academy, the halo 
of fame brightened doublv round a 
head already crowned with the uni- 
versal applause of Italy. Presently, 
he was summoned to attend the cardi- 
nal his patron on a mission into France, 
making a curious literary will before 
he went, and finding on arriving at 
Paris that his renown had gone before 
him. Under "iKe golden lilies of the 
French throne, he interceded for a 
poor poet condemned to death, and 
obtained his pardon. 

Retuminff to Ferrara, the influence 
of his friends^the sisters especially — 
gained him a new post in the duke's 
service, — a liberal salarv with nominal 
duties, that gave him liberty and peace 
to enrich the literature of Italy. He 
had come from France poor, with the 
same coat on his back as he had when 
he went there ; but now Alfonso with 
prodigal munificence granted all his 
wishes, and anticipated some that were 
unspoken — crowned in return with a 
wreath more splendid than that golden 
ducal fillet which by inheritance de- 
scended on his brows — a lyric of praise 
from the gratitude of Tasso. In this 
famous poem he is thanked for his 
kindness to a stranger, and predicted 
as the leader of a Christian legion, to 
overthrow those Thracian deva£(tators, 
the Mohammedan spoilers of Jerusa- 
lem. So the poet spent his time until 
1572, when his lyre was engaged in 
lamenting the untimely death of Bar- 
bara, his patron's wife, seven years* 
after the gorgeous nuptials that were 
going on when he came to Ferrara. 
Two years after he was appointed to 
the mathematical chair in the Uni- 
versity of that city; and about this 
period he finished his " Aminta." In 
this sweet pastoral drama he interwove 
a thousand flowers of beauty from the 
fragments of Hesiod, — Irom the fables 
of Ovid,— from the idyls of Theocritus, 
— from the elegy of Bion, — from the 
oiles of Anacreon, and the passionate 



effusions of Sappho — an antbologia of 
sentiment and rancy, enriched from a 
golden imagination of his own, and 
tuned in verse as flowing and harmo- 
nious as the music of a Grecian flute. 
When it was represented in the stately 
and gorgeous court of Ferrara, with 
every device of scenic charm and grace- 
ful interludes, that pictured to the eye 
the most magical witcheries of old ro- 
mance, all the spectators reclaimed it 
as the crown of Italian poetry. The 
fame of it went from south to north, 
and the nations who had known Ari- 
osto and Petrarca were startled to 
proud surprise by this genethliacon (k 
a new genius in Tasso. 

But there was one for whose favour 
Tasso longed more than for the applause 
of Ferrara. To Leonora he read this 
touching and melting composition in 
the privacy of her chamber, and she, 
listening to the poetry, loved the poet. 
Happy he was in her aflection ; but 
there was a cloud already blackening 
round his hopes. Jealous and base as 
courtiers usually are, the courtiers of 
Alfonso were btaser and moi*e jealous 
than is customa^ even with their de- 
graded tribe. While Tasso was con- 
ceiving new works of beauty, they 
were conspiring against him ; and 
while the princes of Italy were vieing 
with each other to tempt him by lavish 
promises to bestow the honour of his 
companionship on them, these pestilent 
vermin swarmed in the avenues to 
power, endeavouring to poison the fa- 
vour on which he fed. Solicitations 
from many cities and from many great 
men came to him to hasten the publica- 
tion of his great poem ; but he delayed 
in order to perfect it, and embellish it 
still more ; and when at last he was 
ready to bequeath this treasure to the 
world, his misfortunes began, and the 
star that had been propitious to him 
paled away under a malignant eclipse. 

The snares of envy were set on every 
side. Let the names of the skulkers lie 
forgotten. They endeavoured to inter- 
oept his correspondence ; ihey sent 
spies to lurk about his ax)artments ; 
agents to corrupt his servants ; and 
succeeded in attaching one of their 
number to the confidential service of 
the JDuke. That personage, like most 
princes, was generous from caprice, and 
unjust by habit. He was easily se- 
duced into a participation in the plot^ 
for he was weary of the superior geniaa 
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of him whoHo glory far oiiIhIiouc IiIm 
own, axul dumrod to find an accuxation 
agaiuHt liim. 

One evening, TawioV apartmcntfl 
woro broken into during bin abHence, 
and all Iuh i)a])crH Hcarched. He knew 
that a cliarge of lieresy would l>e 
brought agaiiiHt him, and demanded a 
trial iKf fore the tribunal of the InquiHi- 
tion. Jjeottora endeavoured to Hrx>the 
him bv kiilftHH, and in the i)alace of Cou- 
andoh,)ie jiaHHed with her eleven bliiUfful 
dayH. Soon after, however, IiIh enemien 
attacked liim unawares in a Htreet, and 
though he fought four of them together 
and diiincrHed them, he waM in per- 
jKitual fuar for IiIh life, witli HUHpicionfi 
rluHtering around him, and aMi>erHion8 
<^louding the brilliance of bin name. 
'J'hcre wa8 no nympatliy lietween the 
bravocH of the court and the poet, not 
of Ferrara alone, but of all Italy. 
'J'hftir l>ar)iariHm wouM defile the 
HW(u;tcHt lyricM of the TuRcau tongue. 
What waH it tti them tliat from his 
Sybil i>ag(*H the hungry generatiouM of 
nuutH unborn would dritilc in the i>ro- 
)>h(;cicH of future good 'i What U) iiium 
tiiat the languid Utauty of i'etnirca*M 
HongH waH excelled by thowt delicat<i 
fioworrt of Heiitinxtnt Hufi*UHed by the 
l>luHh of fancy, whirh 'J^aHH«> wnjathed 
to crown th<j image of liiH hoi)e? What 
that hJH imagination wuh a mine of dufi- 
tih; gr)ld, an cvcr-hh>omiiig intellectual 
Kiiifinutr th.'it Hhowen«d <lown roHitH on 
the iiiiptiaJH of immortal poetry luid 
love '/ 

" They had do titlo to OHpire, 

]{iit if he fell, they Hceniud the higher." 

'J'li<iy tl)erefore ce;iHed not to fiirge im- 
piitationH agaiiiHt him ; a malicious 
eye followed evi^ry movement; a 
iiiali(;iouH ear liHtened to ev<;ry word. 
J le wiiH like one that walktt in darkncHM, 
tracked ]>y a murderer. The portaln 
of that hell of man*M device - tne Jn- 
cjuiHition M*emed gatiing to Hwallow 
liiin, and the malignity of the Duke 
waH now in reality arouned bv Iuh 
daring to raiwi Iuh even towanlH tlio 
\n'in('Ai\y J^eononi. 'Jo othern of tjiat 
name, indeed, he dedicatied fragmentn 
of elo(|uent devotion ; liut in bin (;an- 
zoni ii) her alone Ih found that love- 
HiMiaking paHHion, even more impreHHive 
than the Ionic grace and rich elabora- 
tion of hin other jioenm. That he 
Jove.d her ban iMieii denied, but hi 
proved by the fact that he wuh jeahniH 



of lier ;and tliat Mho loved liiui w nhown 
h^ the circumHtance Uiat ulie permitted 
him to upbraid her in hin jealoiu moodi. 
These tilings wore rumoured in Al- 
fonHo*8 ears, and it wan said that Um 
daring poet liad kissed Leonora in tlM 
presenco of the Duke — a fiction pro- 
tmbly, but valiuible as indicating the 
common opinion of the day. However 
til is may l>e, it is certain that hii 
enemies discovered a madrimd, seereUy 
written, and never intended to be pub- 
lislied, wliich revealed all the aflbctlon 
that had sprung up in his heart 
Proofs were thus shown to Alfonso, 
and he meditated, in Uie malignity of 
exasiKirated pride, a terrible and base 
revenge. 

There is in Venice a diamber, in 
which you may see the engines that 
have been invented bv earthly devilry, 
for the ixirsecution of truth. It must 
resemble the private inquisition, in 
which that diabolical amateur, Cardinal 
(JaraiTiL found the delectation of hin 
Houl. The rack, the horse, the hrx>t^ 
the cord, the wheel, the strangliug- 
chuir. screws for the thumlsi and 
anriH, machines to crush, or compresi, 
or diHlocate, or stretcli, the human 
frame, are collected, as ghastly memo- 
riaU of thone regretted days, when 
KuroiNj gave her idolatry to Rome. 
There are bottles anrl vessels once full 
of Htrange and subtle, slow or rapid 

tK>iHonH ; H<x;nt boxes with concealed 
LuivcH, to leap out and gash th« 
woman *s cheek wlio used them ; jewel 
cHmtH from which long, sharp needles 
darted forth ; or a pungent, detonating 
iKiwder exploded to blind her who 
r>ent over U) admire their contents. 
There are necklaces made to contract 
and Htmngle the wearer ; bracelets to 
laciirate the arm ; helmets, gauntlets, 
breiiHt-plateH— all forms of fiendish 
ingenuity -the relics of a time wlien 
the Kunken-eyed, sliaven-crowned fiimi- 
liarH of the Ifoly Office could gloat 
over the sudden horror and ogony of 
Home young girl wliose snowy form 
they extttnded and racked, to conquer 
her nuxleHt^, lier piety, or her virtue ; 
or Home faithful martyr, refusing to 
sanction the tyranny of a comiiited 
church. Alfonso counted over ail 
tbe.se means of revenge, and, strange 
fiH it may mtem, his invention found a 
worwt, a more tremendous torture, for 
one like 'JVihko. lie would treat him 
aH an idi(»t, a madman, he would wring 
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from him an acknowledgment of guilt, or 
drive him into real insanity ; he would 
thus spare himself the public reproach 
of condemning an innocent man, and 
then he would deal with his victim as 
he pleased. So it is when an imperial 
mind, a poet, the ornament of humanity, 
is placed by social laws in subjection 
to an abject creature, grovelling in the 
lust of glutted pride — the petty suc- 
cessor to a petty crown. 

One evening when Tasso was in the 
chamber of the Duchess of Urbino, he 
was arrested by the Duke's order. A 
strange charge was announced against 
him, of having in a fit of frenzy tried 
to stab one oi his attendants. Not a 
whisper of madness had ever been 
breathed before. Yet now it was given 
out that he was a maniac ; and Alfonso, 
with many expressions of compassion 
— such as an articulating snake might 
be supposed to utter — con^manded him 
to be confined, that further mischief 
might be prevented ! As a palliation, 
he was allowed to use his own apart- 
ments, but was submitted to the torture 
of having two physicians constantly 
dogging his steps, treating him as a 
lunatic — enough to throw the calmest 
mind into insanity. 

In a few days the Duke took Tasso 
with him to his country palace. There, 
with every craft, with promises, entice- 
ments, threats, and traps, he sought to 
extort some confession from him. Now 
wild with anger, now stem, now full of 
cajolery, and then solemnly persuasive, 
Alfonso tried all his arts ; and when, 
after a week of this misery, the poet 
still refused, he was condemned to pass 
the remainder of his days as a mad- 
man, and sent back to Ferrara, to the 
convent of St. Francesco, where two 
riars were ordered to keep continual 
^watch over him. All the letters he 
wTote were seized ; he was forbidden 
to write any more, and heard from 
t hose who were never moved to mercy, 
1 hat he was for ever shut out from the 
joys and hopes of the world. 

The scene shifts, as in a drama, to 
Sorrento. There Tasso's sister is now 
dwelling, a widow — ComeKa Sersale. 
She is sitting in her chamber, waiting 
for her two boys, who are expected 
home from school. History has faith- 
fully preserved a picture of that even- 
ing. Through the lattice Cornelia saw 
the purple haze of an Italian summer 
glowing over the blue gulf, while the 



soft, warm dews of the south sprinkled 
through the air. A perfume of orange 
flowers floated from groves where the 
melody of the nightingale seemed to 
melt and blend with a gentle air 
creeping through the leaves, and dying 
in silence over the sea. It was just 
before the moon dropped her silver 
column through the waves of the bay, 
when a man in shepherd's clothes 
approached. He asked permission to 
enter. She welcomed him. He came, 
he said, from her brother ; he brought 
letters which described his afl3ictions. 
Cornelia sobbed at the recital, and 
swooned with grief. She was revived, 
and found Tasso caressing her, and 
kissing her cheek. He had come in 
disguise, partly lest he should startle 
her, partly that he might test her 
affection ; for he had escaped from his 
cell, and on foot, through by-paths, 
hungry, weary, and in peril, made his 
way from Ferrara. On the pastures of 
the Abruzzi, he met a shepherd, and 
exchanged clothes with him, and now 
he was comparatively safe. It was 
agreed that his sister should treat him 
as a cousin who had come to visit her, 
the secret being revealed only to the 
two boys. For he was still under 
sentence for the fictitious treason of 
his childhood, and it would have 
been dangerous to make his presence 
known. 

Here, in peace and partial happiness, 
Tasso remained nearly a year ; but in 
this seclusion how could he stay ? His 
hopes were at Ferrara — ^his poem, his 
friends, more than all — Leonora was 
there. She wrote to him, too, three let- 
ters, and these recalled him to the court 
of Este. So he left his placid shelter at 
Sorrento in the autumn of 1677. But 
on the way he visited Rome, to seek the 
intercession of powerful friends, who 
advised him not to place himself again 
in the Duke's power. But Leonora, 
whether through the selfishness of 
aflfection, or compelled by her brother, 
urged him to come. And this, too, 
knowing that his reception would be one 
of rigour and injustice. Alfonso clearly 
declared that if the poet returned, he 
must acknowledge the malady of his 
mind, submit to a healing discipline, 
and engage no further to excite the 
popular feeling ; otherwise, exile and 
confiscation should be the penalties 
of his perverseness. Nevertheless 
Torquato was faithful to his first re- 

8 
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solve, and in Febniary, 1578, arrived 
once more among the palaces of 
Ferrara. 

A cold salute of courtesy greeted him 
from the loose-kneed lacqueys of tlie 
court. In a few hours, however, they 
began to insult him ; no njiartmentu 
were •assigned for liis use ; his papers 
were still detained. He was about to 
supplicate for their restoration, wlien 
the Duke commanded him on his peril 
not to speak, and then, seeking by ges- 
tures to explain his desire, he was 
answered by the speechless scorn of 
the earth-worms that rioted in the 
grave of all his hopes. The princesses 
were secluded from his sight ; grooms 
and porters slammed the gates in his 
face. He was to be a third with Solon 
and Brutus— that is, wisdom pointed 
at by imbecility as insane. He might 
revel in the sty of Epicurus, but the 
wreath he had won in the Lyceum 
from the laurels of Parnassus was 
hung up in the ante-chamber of Alfon- 
so, to reproach with its immortal fresh- 
ness that sycophant of priests, and slave 
of his own vindictive pride. The poet 
had sullied the patrician glories of the 
house of Este, by daring to love one of 
its daughters ; and though she might, 
as in an Oriental harim, pine underner 
virgin coronet, no malice was too bitter 
to revenge the presumption of one who 
might renew a soul in the letters of 
Italy, but could not stamp his effigy on 
a silver zeccliino. 

Thirteen years had he reflected the 
lustre of his genius on the court of 
Ferrara; and now, on foot and alone, 
he fled for an asylum to Mantua. There 
the Duke would not receive him, and 
he was forced to sell, for the means of 
life, the insignia of his unbought ho- 
nours—a ruby and a golden collar, 
the gifts of one of his dearest friends. 
Thence he wandered to Padua, and to 
Venice, shunned by all as an exile 
from i>rincely favours, pursued by the 
stigma of madness, but ever breathing 
out in unfierishable words the poetry 
which rose, like a fountain, in his soul. 
At Urbini he found an asylum, but 
not for long, for he was soon compelled 
to flee, and travel alone on horseback 
to Savoy. He entered Turin, way-worn, 
with ragged clothes, and so miserable 
in api>earanccthat the sentinels repulsed 
him us a beggar. And this was Tor- 
quato Tasso ! But a learned Venetian 
recognized him, and he resided awhile 



in the Piedmontese capital una 
by the horrible whispers of his in 

Still, nevertheless, the double ti 
of his heart was in Ferrara — th< 
of his love, and the bride of hi 
— Leonora, and his poem of ''c 
lem Delivered." There, when he 
that Alfonso was again to be n 
to a daughter of the Duke of Id 
he thought the occasion pro] 
and tempted onoe more the ma 
of his oppressors. He entered I 
on the 2nd of February, 1579,- 
before the new Princess waa wel 
home. 

The populace were acclaimini 
Duke. No one noticed Tasso, 
palace gates were shut ; the nol 
suited him from the cold inhosf 
of their castles. No one dared t 
his friend. A revel, a tourney, 
pageants, filled the city with i 
and splendour. But tlie most i 
ous poet, the most splendid gei 
Italy, wandered houseless, scof 
as a lunatic, poor, and jeered by 
poltroon in the street. Lon^ h< 
this for the sake of his love ; 
moment came when hia mild 
broke into flames, and he recoi 
the slaves who mocked him. He 
of his injuries, of his thankless s 
of the false promises that had d 
him, of the treachery which mtu 
its object. What a gratification! 
fonso ! He could now accuse his 
of seditious speaking, and justif 
self for dragging Tasso, as a nu 
to a cell in a hospital for the 
outlaws of society. There, with tl 
playing about him, with idiots ( 
ing on every side, wi^ the eh 
chains in his ears, and raving m 
shrieking all night, he remained, 
fied for a while, but soon recove 
pour forth his eloquent sorrow- 
in an ode to Alfonso, which his 
should have refused to write ; an 
in a lyric to the sisters, which 
mellow brilliance, paints the Ban 
it were, of his hope, over a dii 
landscape of despair. In the am 
Leonora, a blush of love tints tL 
pathos into a warmer hue, w 
golden fluency that seems the 
language of inspiration. And s 
poet, hidden in a dull, moist cell, 
to every glimpse of nature, solitai 
insulted, still musingly tuned th 
lorn re<][uiem of a life's desin 
never yielded to a sidkly toni 
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enriched all his laya with the undi- 
luted Hippocrene. Dreams, he tells 
us, soothed him in sleep — of gorgeous 
halls flooded with lij?ht through painted 
oriels — of shapes of beauty, with locks 
that seemed to gild the air into a halo 
— of the blue-eyed ffoddess descending 
like a star to earw — of the zone of 
Aphrodite, the arrows of Artemis, and 
the voice of Love. 

Another plague-shaft reached him, 
even in this ghastly cell ; — " Jerusalem 
Delivered " was g^ven to the world with- 
out his sanction, fragmentary, mutilat- 
ed, and incorrect. Long and bitterly he 
suffered from this injury to his feelings 
And his fame. And then a new afflic- 
tion came : — Leonora died : fond, but 
pious and resigned. Elegies from many 
pens commemorated, after her death, 
the virtues of her life ; but the tears 
and sobs of Tasso were never recorded 
by him ; he spoke not a word ; he 
wrote not a verse to be the witness of 
his grief; and the ashes of his love 
were buried silently in his heart, out 
of the reach of the world. 

But Alfonso, though he could immure 
Tasso, though he could torture him, 
though he could invent ignominies to 
insult him, could not discrown the 
poet of his fiEime. "Jerusalem Deli- 
vered '* at length appeared in full and 
perfect beauty before the world. There 
was not in Italy a city — ^there was not 
a mountain, or a valley, or a plain — 
there was not a hall, a bower, or a 
student's Platonic shade, where the 
echoes of Torquato's renown were not 
heard and repeated by a people proud 
of him who wrote. Fortunes were 
made by the sale of the poem, while 
its author, with scanty raiment, stinted 
food, comfortless, and spumed by the 
meanest of his land, languished in a 
lunatic's cell. In 1580, his condition 
was ameliorated a little ; and next 
3-ear he was removed to a better place, 
which became, as it were, an universal 
Kebleh to the world — poets visited him, 
and statesmen, and ladies; and his 
works were circulated like gold through 
Europe. In the fifth year of his im- 
prisonment, however, his health de- 
clined ; he became so delicate that 
many feared for his life, and careless 
treatment carried him to the edge of 
the grave. After some time further 
he was permitted to go out and visit 
churches, convents, and a few friends, 
returning always to his cell, and 



guarded in one of the Duke's carriages 
to prevent the chance of an escape. 
Dialogues, canzoni, sonnets, and ma- 
drigals, flowed perpetually from his 
untiring pen ; and while all the acade- 
mies of Italy were engaged, some in 
applauding, some in criticising, some 
in envying his works, he gave them 
hourly new objects ; — standards tb be 
fought for between the frogs and the 
mice, the pigmies and the cranes, 
Thersites and the Atreidae. To shame 
the solemn fops who limped with their 
little tapers within the precincts of his 
genius, he polished his style to a bril- 
liant enamel, enriched with mosaics of 
flowers, and bordered sometimes with 
an arabesque of the most varied and 
original, yet chaste and gUttering 
fancy. Like the nightingale, he seemed 
to sing sweetest when his breast was 
pressed against a thorn ; yet his anguish 
was too deep, and he threatened to 
beat himself to death against his pri- 
son-bars, and, like that bird, to "die 
heart-stifled " in his cell. 

In 1586 Tasso was still confined. 
The Hospital of Santa Anna stands in 
the middle of the town — a dingy build- 
ing, with grated windows looking out 
on a thronged and noisy street. 
Through one of these a face, hand- 
some, but pale, haggard, prematurely 
faded, and with hair flecked with 
silver, daily gazed forth on the people. 
The thin lips were usually parted a 
little, showing the white teeth ; and the 
eyes, pretematurally bright, were fixed 
longing on the free crowd going by 
Every passer looked at that face, and 
most men knew it was Tasso's ; but it 
seemed a phantom of the noble figure 
that once adorned the bridal train of 
the prince of Ferrara. It was there 
always, remaining until lost in twi- 
light, and no one dared to expresL 
pity for him, or indignation against his 
oppressor. 

Nevertheless, the noble and the great' 
in other parts of Italy felt a magnani- 
mous shaine that their poet should so 
miserably linger all his days. They 
petitioned Alfonso, and they remon- 
strated with him, and he long refused 
their request, but at last consented tc 
Torquato's release. However, th 
conditions were most stringent. He 
was to live under surveillance in Man- 
tua ; he was never to write against the 
Duke, or to be seen in Ferrara again. 
He stood one evening as usual at the 
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wiudow. A well-known friend ti\> 
jK^ai-ed nmning breathless up the 
Btreet ; he heard him rushing through 
the gate, along the corridor, and now 
bursting into his chaml>er. "Within 
four days he woidd be at liberty. And 
thus, in July, 1586, after seven yeara 
imprisonment, he emerged, pallid, fee- 
ble, and melancholy into the world — 
forty-two years olu, but with a heart 
half broken, a frame prematurely bent, 
no sure means of subsistence, and only 
partial liberty. 

He was soon again writing and mul- 
tiplying his works in all forms of ex- 
pression, ever dwelling, but obscurely, 
on the thought of some one, loved, lost, 
hallowed in his mind, and sobering to 
an autumnal sadness the bloom — once 
April-like and flowery — of his poetic 
reveries. His melancholy, wanderinff 
as it did through sunny spots and 
floral shades of days, which only 
memory ccmld revive, never could win 
oblivion to itself. In illness it brooded 
over his pillow ; in returning health it 
made an unquiet for the leisure he 
devoted to reflection. Permitted to 
live awhile in a little rural villa at 
Oanza, ho finished his " Torrismondo," 
and saw his fame brightening with 
its success, it being reprinted ten 
times within a few months. Ho, how- 
ever, esteemed the drama as an inferior 
composition, and his judgment seems 
to have been right, for notwithstanding 
the splendour of the choric passages, 
the languid passionless dialogue and 
expression of " sorrowless remorse " 
give an inferior character to Torris- 
moudo. 

Tasso had one constant misfortune — 
his poverty, and one lamentable fault 
— liLs pride, llie one reduced him to 
frequent misery, and the other, though 
not always exhibited in his conduct to 
the powerful, hindered him from many 
endeavours that might have bettered 
his fortune. But after a long seclusion, 
ho resolved to visit Home ; an<l re- 
fusing some flattering proposals from 
Genoa, started with a valise, a desk, 
and a few books for the Eternal City. 
One of his objects was a religious 
pilmmage to the shrine of " Our Lady 
of Loretto ;" and to that picturesque 
legend-haunted spot, he went to con- 
fess, to perform devotions, and to dedi- 
cate a pious ode to the Virgin. 

Then he entered Rome, full of high 
hope and aspiring desire. There, he 



reflected, the poor became wealthy, the 
humble great, and the unknown rose 
to be cardinals and nobles. Thither, 
indeed, a poor youth had walked on 
foot, and there afterwards wore the 
tiara of John XXII. ; there, a lowly 
student of Milan had become the 
fourth Pope Pius, and a begging friar 
the fifth ; there, a jurist c3^ Bologna 
had become Gregory XIII., and a herd 
boy Sextus V. Why then should not 
Tasso plan the outlines of a lofty am- 
bition f With this feeling upholding 
his hope he rode through the streets, 
and went to the palace of his friend, 
Scipio Gonzaga^ patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Home had sunk from her mediaeval 
glories. Desolation had visited her 
during the stay of the pontiffs at 
Avignon, — by Italians remembered as 
anotner " Babylonian woe." But Mi- 
chael Angelo and Baffaelle had revived 
its splendour, and created monuments 
as rich as the memorials of antiquity 
which had been destroyed. The Late- 
ran Palace, the Via, and the Borgo 
Felici ; the obelisks in front of St. 
Peter^s ; and the pillars of Antoninus 
and Trajan were restored by the mag- 
nificence of the fourth Pius ; but his 
barbarous austerity shattered the Sep- 
tigenium, and threatened the tomb of 
Oicilia Metella, the Laocoon, and the 
Apollo ; nor was he easily tumcKi 
from these projects of a bigoted icono- 
clastic zeal. The city, however, was 
a^ain rich, and the papal court was 
distinguished by as much genius as 
splendour. Such was Uie shrine of 
Tasso's ambitious pilgrimage. Ap- 
plauses, caresses, promises, i^owered ■ 
on him for a tune ; his poetry was 
admired, but no one would present 
him to the Pope, for selfishness was 
then in the ascendant, and omnia 
Romce venalia was once more true. 
His patrons, too, wished to be his 
masters, but would not aid him in the 
accomplishment of his desire. J^nally, 
when he had wasted much time m 
Eome, he found that no prospect of 
success existed there ; and four months 
after his arrival, having obtained per- 
mission to reside at Naples, started for 
that city. 

At Naples he retired to a quiet and 
picturesque monastery overlooking the 
bay, where he was visited by all the 
learned men of the city. BEe once 
more breathed pleasure in life. Bat 
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his anticipation of recovering his pro- 
perty was disappointed. Here he was 
invited by a friend to pass the season 
in a castle at Bivaccio on the Abruzzi 
Hills, — an old feudal erection, sur- 
rounded by woods, and enlivened by 
the euphonious fluency of its improvi- 
satori. Amusements suiting his tastes 
were here abundant ; but there was no 
quiet in his heart, and he returned to 
Naples, and then in poverty to Bome, 
and next in beggary to the convent 
of Santa Maria Nuova, where charity 
supported this mighty bard of Sorrento. 
Well might Niccola Villani upbraid 
with bitter satire the age that allowed 
such a poet as Tasso, in such a country 
as Italy, to hide himself from the 
shame of public mendicancy among 
the destitute sick : — 

" Oh Italy I 
He had not whence, or coat or loaf to buy, 
In common wards midst pauper-sick he 

lay ; 

Or stood with vagrants by the public way, 
In rags and tatters, penniless and poor ; 
And all but begged at every church's door." 

This was the last ebb of his fortune. 
From that time it gradually rose, 
though never to prosperity. The Tus- 
can prince sent him a gift ; he was 
invited to Florence and Mantua ; and 
though the malignity of the Ferraran 
tyrant, Alfonso, continued to pursue 
him, he went half happily to the Flo- 
rentine capital, where the Duke, his 
consort, all the Medici, all the acade- 
mies, — except the envious Delia Crusca, 
— aU the men of letters, and nearly the 
whole population came forth to wel- 
come him. Honour poured from every 
palace, and from every humble hearth 
— a new illustration of the strange 
vicissitudes of this poet's career. Now 
adulated by the wearers of crowns, — 
now spit upon as a maniac, — ^now 
caressed by all the beauty of Italy, — 
now thrust behind iron bars into a 
dungeon, — once exalted to the splen- 
dours of a Boman victor, and then 
driven hungry and naked into an 
asylum of the poor: — how varied 
was his career — how inconstant the 
fortune that attended him ! And now 
he was the cynosure of a triumphal 
show ; but the restlessness so remark- 
able in him since his imprisonment kept 
him wandering still. Between Rome, 
and Naples, and Florence, he was conti- 
nually moving. EKs lyrics, meanwhile. 



flowed perennially from an imagination 
more exuberant than ever, though 
matured from the sparkling silver of 
his early lays to a sober tinge of gold. 
Sometimes amid the treasures of the 
Vatican in Rome, — sometimes near the 
scenes of his youth, time glided away ; 
and now a devout, melancholy, feeble 
man of fifty-one, he saw the richest 
crown of poetic fame descending on 
his head. It was decreed that he 
should be honoured by the Coronation 
of the Laurel in the capitol of Rome. 
Petrarca had so been glorified; but 
Barabello, the fantastic poetaster to 
Leo X., had been also selected to wear 
such a trophy. Tasso, too, felt that he 
was dying, and was disinclined to make 
another sacrifice to vanity. Every 
poet in Italy, nevertheless, was com- 
posing an ode of gratulation ; the 
streets of Rome were prepared ; the 
marbles of the Capitol wei'e adorned, 
and throngs from every province 
crowded to witness the triumph of the 
minstrel they loved. 

But Torquato desired rather to sit 
peacefully imder his oak in the garden of 
St. Onofrio than to form a spectacle for 
the populace of Rome. His mind was 
now calmed to a placid repose ; ambition 
had gone, and contented piety occupied 
its place. He could now live in inde- 
pendence, for the favour of the world 
was rising on him ; his only wish was for 
the serenity of an old age passed in 
perfecting unfinished works, and be- 
queathing the last fruits of hia genius 
to the children of the generation which 
surrounded him. StUl the Romans 
would not be disappointed of their 
pomp, and all the preparations were 
made for crowning Tasso in the Capitol. 

But he had felt a prophetic forebod- 
ing of his death. He had eaten some 
sweet cakes, and illness now came 
rapidly upon him. Retiring into the 
convent of Saint Onofrio, he wrote a 
farewell to his friends ; and on the 10th 
of April, 1696, his malady became so 
severe that the physicians gave him up. 
An universal gloom spread around 
with this announcement. He was bome 
to a chapel, and piously received the 
sacrament. Hence he was carried to 
his bed in the arms of the brethren. 
They asked him about his will, and he 
said none was needed ; about his 
monument, and he answered — a simple 
tablet to cover his grave. Then giving 
some last du'ections, he pressed a cru- 
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cifix to his bosom, and subsided into a 
calm expectancy of death, in which he 
remained half slumbering during seven 
days. At last, on the 25th of April, 
having consoled himself with every 
religious rite, he sang a hymn until his 
breath failed, and then once more em- 
bracing the cross, repeated the words, 
" In manus tuas, Domine ;" — but before 
the sentence could be ended the thread 
was cut, and a good and a great man 
past from the earth. 

The honours intended for his life 
were in other forms lavished on his 
remains, and these were afterwards 
privately laid at evening in the church 
of Saint Onofrio. No monument or 
inscription was then dedicated to his 
memory, but a few years afterwards a 
white marble slab was placed over the 
spot, and again at a later period a 
stately memorial was blazoned with a 
splendid record of his worth. Medals 
of him were struck ; a colossal statue, 
crowned with laurel, was raised at 
Bergamo, and another at Padua, while 
his lineaments were cut on gems and 
cameos, which preserved for ages the 
similitude of his manly and poetical 
beauty. 

Faults Tasso had — vanity, pride, 
susceptibility of offence, deep passions, 
and addiction to vain reveries ; but 
he was pious, noble, capable of heroic 
friendship, forgiving, and full of the 
more magnanimous instincts of our 
nature. His virtues, in the end, con- 
quered his failings. Torquato Tasso, 
therefore, as he was in Italy the de- 
liglit of his own age, may well be for 
her the glory of every other. 



JOHANNES EONGE. 

Johannes Rongb is a name which the 
last few years have made well known 
to the world. He is recognized as the 
leader of the new Catholic party of 
Germany, and the companion of those 
who desire to wed free thought in 
religion to free action in political 
matters. Bred amid the dim traditions 
of the Boman Church, and nurtured 
and educated in the midst of serfs, his 
is a mind which has struggled free 
from the winding shroud of old super- 
fctitions, and cast off the grave-clothes 
of passive obedience to those who 
claim a divine right to do wrong ; and 
when Europe lately heaved with those 



convulsions which threatened to shake 
the foundations upon which the throne 
of the despotic ruler, and the altar of 
the priest who assumes to be infallible, 
have been placed, Bonge came forth 
with his free mind — his earnest enthu- 
siasm — his powerful intellect — and his 
burning eloquence to bring order to a 
society la|)8ing into chaos, and to 

E reach a faith such as free men might 
ve by and die for. 

That Bonge dared to do this in Aus- 
tria is a sufficient guarantee that he 
was exposed to persecution. The 
rulers, spiritual and temponJ, -who 
owe their power to the ignorance and 
degradation of the people, would have 
been false to their own policy and them- 
selves, if they had left such a man free 
to shed his clear calm light amid the 
surroimding darkness — ^to speak out 
from the depths of his heart the dic- 
tates of his private judgment — to teach 
men that tnev have souk which must 
be saved by themselves, and not vica- 
riously by the orisons of a priest, and 
to show them that if they would make 
themselves fit for the world to come, 
thev must make the world that is 
fit for them. Such a man was the most 
dangerous of revolutionists, — &x more 
to be dreaded than they who preached 
immitigated physical force, and looked 
to the sword alone for emancipation. 
He brought heart, faith, enthusiasm, 
brain, as well as power to the task; 
and not only invested liberty with the 
appearance of temporad dfesirability, 
but threw around it the halo of sanc- 
tity. Had Bongo been suffered to con- 
tinue his labours, his followers might 
have been to the Emperor of Austria 
and his armies what the Ironsides of 
Cromwell, who prayed and fought with 
equal fervour, were to the cavaliers of 
Charles I.; but fsite has registered 
in its inscrutable degrees another 
destiny and a different mission for 
Bonge. The tide of agitation and 
revolt which had flowed over Europe, 
bearing with it new ideas and new 
motives of action — which dashed peo- 
ples against kings till the rule ofthe 
few seemed on the verge of annihila-. 
tion, subsided almost as quickly as it 
came, but subsided like the waters of 
the Nile, leaving a soil prolific in 
thought for a coming generation. The 
array of the roused multitudes was 
scattered to the winds, and ^eir voice 
hushed at the bidding of power as a 
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gale might be at the wave of the 
magician's wand. The land became a 
camp, and soldiers, drawn from the 
most barbarous of the Austrian pro- 
vinces, at once the makers and admi- 
nistrators of the law — judges and 
executioners. Free thougnt was pro- 
hibited — private opinion made a crime. 
Men were thenceforth to think by 
square and plumb-line. Free words 
were not to be spoken, and action, 
bearing the semblance of freedom, was 

Eut down by the fire of a platoon, 
uch was not the atmosphere in which 
a man like Ronge could exist. He 
could not still the beatings of his 
heart, nor 6hain up the eloquent 
tongue, on the accents of which thou- 
sands hung entranced. He could not 
obey human authority when he felt 
that it was opposed to Divine law. 
Like most men who plav a prominent 
part on the sta^e of liie, and mould 
the form of the future, he felt he had 
that to do which he was bidden to 
perform by a higher power than an 
earthly monarch. Rightly or wrongly, 
he was permeated by that enthusiasm 
which is evinced by those who believe 
their errand is from on high, and who, 
despising mere man-made law, contemn 
prohibition, and brave danger with 
that determination and devotedness 
which spring from the innate sense of 
a sacred duty to be performed. Thus 
influenced Ronge persevered, and the 
result is, that he is in England a pro- 
scribed outlaw. 

It is the glory of England that her 
soil is the only one in Europe upon 
which the persecuted is safe, and the 
outcast may find a home. It is not 
only her glory, but one of the sources 
of her power — one of the ^rings 
of the freedom she enjoys. We are 
a composite race, made up of almost 
every nation upon the face of t^o 
earth. The races of Europe are con- 
tinually mingling their blood with 
ours, and they send us as their repre- 
sentatives their wisest, their bravest, 
and their best. The grovelling, the 
timid, the mean, and the stupid, who 
can bend their patient necks beneath 
the heaviest yoke of serfdom, and bow 
to superstitions as gross as those of 
paganism may stay at home in peace. 
They are the fit instruments of ty- 
ranny ; but those who are wise enough 
to frown down the dogmas which 
enchain the soul, — free enough to pant 



for liberty of action, and brave enough 
to speak out what they think, and try 
to translate it into the practical lan- 
guage of effort, are too dangerous to 
be tolerated in the land of their birth, 
from which, escaping with bare life, 
they fly to the island-home of liberty, 
there to mingle their free thoughts 
with those of a nation of freemen, and 
send back into the night from which 
they have emerged some rays of light 
which may yet kindle into the full 
glare of noonday. 

Johannes Ronge is one of these 
high spirits whose career, unfinished 
as it is, we would not have unchro- 
nicled ; and we have the satisfaction ol 
knowing that although our words may 
fall short of the nobnity of the theme, 
they will at least have the merit of 
correctness, as they are founded upon 
the relation which we had from Ronge 
himself, and upon the materials which 
he placed at our disposal. 

Johannes Ronge was bom at the 
village of Bischo&walde, in the midst 
of the mountains of Silesia. The hour 
of his birth was contemporaneous with 
the famous battle of Leipsig, on the 
16th of October, 1813. Maiiy years 
after this event the directing eiders of 
his church at Breslau, on presenting 
him a letter of congratulation on his 
birthday, referring to this coincidence, 
said: — "The hot fight, the cannon- 
thunder which roused the world in the 
hour of your birth, when national 
independence only was won, not yet 
the inner freedom of nations — when 
the fate of princes was decided — this 
cannon-thunder must have entered 
deep into your new-bom heart ; and 
have been the God-child's gift pro- 
phetic of your great career." Gretting 
away from cannon-roarings and swad-* 
dling clothes, young Johannes em^ 
ployed his early years, ranging from 
the sixth to the twelfth, in easv service 
on his father's farm, keeping the sheep 
to wit. In a school belonging to the 
village he learned to read, write, and 
cipher ; he got the catechism by heart, 
and bible history, whilst engaged in 
his bucolic duties ; geography and the 
history of Silesia he Teamed during 
his last year at school. In the year 
1827, his father was persuaded to send 
him to the Gymnasium at Niessen,. 
and here he remained at study tiU 
1836. Ronge adopted the clerical pro- 
fession, as harmonizing most com- 
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pletoly with his own dinpoBition ami love 
of tCiiching. He hml alrca«ly i>aH«o<l 
hi« one year of military Bcrvice, and 
in l)cceml>er, 1839, ho entered the 
PricHt-Seminary, and got pre|>ared in 
regular order for the priest's office. Tlio 
next year, 184<), Ronge came out a 
full-blown priest, and was apiiointed 
to the care of Grotkau as i»rem:her, or 
chaplain. Not long harl he been in 
this <luty, when he foun<l out that to 
Ims a Iloman Catholic priest he must 
j>art from all his self-respect, and sul>- 
mit himself to >>ecome a mere cog in 
the great wheel of Roman Catholicism, 
which at the same time ground out 
prayers and persecutions for mankind, 
lionge thought of the visionary idea of 
personal indeiKjndence for the Romish 
j>ri(!Ht, and even refused U) comply 
witli the demands of his ecclesiastical 
sujieriors, in having his bright, black, 
curling locks shorn off in j)rie8tly 
fashion, and in doffing the student's 
coat which he had l)een accustomed to 
wc.^r. This was his first difficulty in 
the matter of coat« ; we shall come 
uj)on another i)rescntly. Itather an 
unrjuiet priest li<jnge ai)i)ears even 
now ; but he has got something else 
ui>on his anvil, which, when hammered 
out, will be a deadly weapon against the 
Papacy. Some vehement ultramontane 
arrangements having been made in the 
administration of the see of Breslau, 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
(;li«'ipter ; and no one having the courage 
to utttT the general indignation, Ronge 
stepped forth as the accuser, and wrote 
a strong article in the "Vaterlands- 
bliitter," which was conducted by the 
unfortunate ]to}>ert Blum. The article 
wjis entitled, " Rome and the Chapter 
of the C/'athedral of Breslau ;" it ex- 
posed with merciless truthfulness the 
intrigues and falseness of the men 
it attiicked, and drew immense atten- 
tion to it. Of course Ronge must have 

111 A 

calculated on the consequences of so 
bohl an act. This occurred in the close 
of the year 1842 ; the a^lministrator of 
the diocese demanded Ronge to retract 
the article, which of course he refused 
trj do, and susjKjnsion ensued, and 
condemniition to the clericfU i)rison. 
Ronge had to leave Grotkau ; before 
doing so, however, the whole |K)pula- 
tion signed a testimonial of his irre- 
proacha>)le moral and religious con- 
fluot, and of their regret at losing him 
as their teacher and jiast^^r ; the muni- 



ciml government of Grotkau gave him 
a like official testimonial ; which were 
valuable in his defence against the 
priestly insinuations which were ut- 
tered thick and threefold against him. 
Ronge then retreated to Caurahiitte, 
near Gleichwitz, in Upper Silesia^ and 
was there engaged as chaplain and 
teacher of the school in the iron- 
foundry. In addition to these duties, 
Ronge was diligently employed in 
study, and in forging more not thun- 
derl>olt8 whicli lie let fly at different 
times in Blum's |)aper, upon the bloated 
liierarchy. After an eighteen-months' 
occupation in Lanrahlitte, the time 
came for him to discharge the whole of 
his heavy guns at them. In August, 
1814, the celebrated exhibition of the 
holy coat at Treves took place, and 
liundrods of thousands of deluded pil- 
grims were induced to visit the relic 
A sight so sad as this, of myriads of 
hunit'in creatures with souls within 
them, rushing })lindly on from all the 
states of Germany and neighbouring 
countries to offi^r their homage to an 
old tailor-made god, to an old rag, 
stirred up the deepest feelings in 
Itonge's spirit — pity for the dduderl 
victims, and intense abhorrence of the 
giiiltv tricks of the godless deluders. 
On the 1st of October, 1844, he wrote 
liis celebrated letter to Aruoldi, the 
Bishop of Treves, on the subject of the 
coat ; the letter appeared on the 15th 
in Blum's journal, and as it was the 
commencement of those vehement con- 
vulsions which shortly afterwards 
shook the whole fatherland, we must 
tnuiscribe a passage or two to show 
the kind of its mettle ; " That report 
which for a time sounded to our cars 
like a mere fable, a mere tale, that 
Bishop Amoldi, of Treves, )iad exhi- 
bited a garment, called the coat of 
Christ, for veneration and religious 
sjKJctachj, you, Christians of the nine- 
teenth century, have already heard of 
it ; you, teachers of the German nation, 
have already heard of it ; you, men of 
Germanv, know that this frenzy is not 
a fable, but a reality and truth. Five 
hundred thousand persons have already, 
according to the latest account^ made 
their ])ilgrimage to this relic, and 
thousands more are dailv flocking 
thither, especially since it became 
known that the aboye-mentioned gar- 
ment has liealed the sick and wonced 
miracles! The fame of this oc<nir- 
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5 runneth through the length and 
ith of all nations, while priests in 
ce have asserted that they were 
ssession of the real coat of Christ, 
ne at Treves bemg spurious. . . . 
an idol's festival ; for many thou- 
i of the credulous multitude are 
d, and offer devotion and venera- 

owed exclusively to God, to a 
ent, the work of man's hands. 
)p Amoldi, of Treves, while ad- 
ing your lordship, I call upon you 

the authority of my office and 
;ion as a priest — in the name of 
itianity and as a German national 
er — in the name of the German 
n, and, in the name of all national 
actors, to abolish the unchristian- 
spectacle of the exhibition of the 
coat, to conceal the garment from 
)ublic view, and to avoid making 
ffence greater than it already is ! 
lo you not know — as a bishop you 
b to know it — that the Author of 
christian religion has not left his 

but his Spirit, to his disciples 
followers ! Christ's coat. Bishop 
Idi, of Treves, is the property of 
tecutioners. Do you not know— 
bishop you ought to know it — that 
;t has taught, * God is a Spirit, and 
that worship him must worship 
n spirit and in truth ? ' and God 
oe honoured, not merely in the 
le at Jerusalem, or at Treves, near 
Loly coat, but every where 1 Do 
lot know — as a bishop you ought 
ow it — that the gospel expressly 
bits the veneration of every 
} and relic 1 Finally, do you not 
— as a bishop you ought to know 
as well — that the healthy and 
ous mind of the German nation 
ot become so degraded as to wor- 
relics, until the crusades of the 
enth and fourteenth centuries ; 
ben only was its noble idea of the 
e Being, which had been im- 
id upon it by the Christian reli- 
darkened by all kinds of fables 
lies brought from the East. And 
my friend. Bishop Amoldi, of 
s, you are, I am persuaded con- 
i of all this, and understand it 
bly better than I am able to 
I it to you. You are well aware of 
)nsequences which the idolatrous 
ition of relics and other supersti- 

have brought upon Germany, 
:s spiritual, as well as its outward 
ible bondage ; and yet you boldly 



exhibit your relic for public veneration. 
But if, perhaps you did not know all 
this, and your only object in the exhi- 
bition of this relic was the salvation of 
Christendom, you would still have 
laid a double guilt on your conscience, 
from which you cannot clear yourself- 
In the first place, it is unpardonable of 
you, that if the said garment really pos- 
sesses a power of healing, you should 
have witnheld it from suffering mankind 
until the year 1844. And in the next 
place, it is unpardonable to take obla- 
tions of money from the hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims. In other words, 
is it not unpardonable of you, as a bishop, 
to take money from the starving poor 
of our people ? Have you not had 
occasion to observe, only a few weeks 
ago, that hundreds were driven by 
want to desperate revolts, and have 
become the victims of death ? Besides, 
let me caution you not to be deceived 
by the flocking together of hundreds 
of thousands ; believe me, that whilst 
hundreds of thousands of Germans, full 
of ardour, are hastening to Treves, mil- 
lions like myself are left behind, filled 
with deep horror and bitter vexation 
at your disgraceful exhibition. This 
feeling is existing now not only among 
the various ranks of the community, 
but even the learned — yea, even the 
Eoman Catholic priesthood is disgusted 
with it. Be assured the judgment of 
God will certainly overtake you sooner 
than you suspect. The historian al- 
ready seizes his pen, making known 
your name, Arnoldi, for contempt to 
the present age, and to posterity, by 
marking you as the Tetzel of the nine- 
teenth century." The letter from which 
we have made these racy and intelligi- 
ble selections was dated October 1, 
1844. His fingers had itched to pen 
it, and when he had despatched it, he 
began for the first time to calculate on 
the issue, and waited with great anxiety 
to know the result. On the 18th it 
appeared unmutilated, which was owing 
to the censor of the press being a Pro- 
testant, and highly disgusted at the 
Treves clothes' exhibition. What effect 
this detonating missive had upon the 
refined and sfoute sensibility oi Bishop 
Amoldi may be in a measure sup- 
posed ; but his feelings are hardly 
translatable into our vernacular. 
Rouge's superiors were soon after their 
game, and on the 29th of October, Dr. 
Lattussek, the Administrator of the 
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Diocese of Breslau, seut to Konge 
demanding him to withdraw the fiery 
brochure. This episcopal mandate 
reached the transgressor on the 19th 
of November, but found him hardened 
and by no means inclined to retract. 
The priests however had another plan 
in readiness with which to punish tneir 
Bcourger ; they intrigued to ruin 
Bonge's school in Laurahiitte, in which 
design they were pretty successful. 
Ronge had to leave. On the 4th of 
November, Bonge deptarted from Lau- 
rahiitte, and remained for a few days 
with his brother at Oppeln ; after that 
he spent a fortnight with Count Rei- 
chenbach, in WalUlorf, and while here 
it was that the episcopal summons to 
retract his letter reached him ; he stayed 
also a few days at Neisse, where the 
first address was presented to him, 
and many of the inhabitants assured 
him that they were ready to renounce 
their connexion with Home. On the 
23rd of November, Bonge advanced 
onwards to Breslau, the head quarters 
of the ultramontanists. On the 4th of 
December, Dr. Lattussek publicly ex- 
communicated Bonge, who, in retuni 
for tlie compliment, began to hasten 
the publication of the works he had 
commenced at Laurahlitte, which all 
aimed at the same point as his letter. 
From many towns addresses and con- 
gratulations now began to pour in 
uj)on Bonge ; his letter had set the 
whole Catholic fatherland by the ears 
and given him a notoriety. Several 
Catholic priests, many well-educated of 
the Catholic laity, now renounced 
their connexion with Bomo, among 
whom was Dr. Begenbrecht, a member 
of the cathedral chapter of Breslau 
and Professor of Canon Law in the 
University. The next thin^ was to 
organize the numerous seceuers from 
the church of Borne into a new church. 
This was a difficult matter, as at the 
beginning of the movement the Prus- 
sian government would not allow 
puljlic meetings to be held. Early in 
the following year, however, thoy re- 
laxed their restrictions on the fresh 
offshoots from Borne, in the ho])e of 
using them as a break against tlie in- 
fluence of Austria and the Pope. 
Bonge found a moral necessity for a 
new church, in the fact of the impos- 
sibility of continuing in tlie old 
Catholic community, and in tlie fact 
that the existing Protestant churches 



of (Germany were mostly state- 
churches which measured out creeds 
to their members by tihe authority of 
law, and thus stunted the growth of 
the individual consciousQess. or became 
in the hands of despotic pnnces mere 
organs of a crushinff political tyranny. 
As above stated, eany in the year 184d, 
Bonge felt himself able to summon all 
disaffected Catholics to a conference, in 
which, on the 22nd January, he pro- 
posed and carried the fundamental 
articles and princij^es of a new general 
Christian church. The articles adopted 
were but general and transitional, 
subject to subsequent modification, 
amendment, and enlanrement. They 
embiticed, however, a nnal separation 
from the church of Bome, a recojgnition 
of the cardinal doctrines of Christi- 
anity, a rejection of auricular confes- 
sion, celibacy, the use of thf Latin 
language in public worship, the adora- 
tion 01 saints, relics, and pictures, of 
fasts, pilgrimages, and all the super- 
stitious ceremonies of the Bonush 
church ; while the freedom of the lay 
members of the new church, the inde- 
pendence and equal rights of all mem- 
bers, was guaranteed. After the pre- 
liminary conference Bonge and the 
new church frequently met, and more 
fully developed the details of the young 
organization. On the 9th March 
Bonge was formally elected minister 
of the new church at Breslau, and 
publicly renounced hia title of Catholic 
priest. Thus a prosperous beginning 
was accorded to tne struggle for inde- 
pendent existence and organization. 
Obstacles were not wanting; the 
Catholic priests used to send their paid 
mobs to disturb the meeting and to 
imperil the life of Bonge, but his lion- 
heart baffled all their manoeuvres. 

Immediately after the inauguration 
of the new church at Breslau, other 
towns in Prussia and throughout all 
Germany began to be on the move in 
the same direction, and to aid them in 
their efforts Bon^e visited as many as 
tune and strengtn would allow him. 
In the commencement of his reform 
campaign he was aided by Czersky, a 
priest who, shortly after the appear^ 
ance of Bonne's letter to Amolojirhad 
separated, with his small congregation 
at SchneidemUhl, from the Bomish 
church ; but as the latter adopted a 
more restricted creed, and being of a 
vacillating temiierament, and wrou^l 
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by the representations of the 

church authorities, the union 
jen the two seceders was but of a 
duration. Meanwhile a general 
il of the free religious congrega- 
had met at Leipzig, where the con- 
ion and doctrines of the Grerman 
>lic church had been more defi- 
' fixed and published. After this 
il Konge felt free to commence 
form tours in Grermany, and first 

visited Berlin, where a congrega- 
lad been formed a few weeks after 
stablishment of that at Breslau. 
drlhx Konge found the warmest 
highest enthusiasm in behalf of 
ew movement. At the first public 
je the great building was crowded, 
housands of people blockaded the 

and filled the streets, rending 
Lr with their exuberant applause, 
citizens of Berlin celebrated the 
ition of the new church with 
als of joy, and the municipal 
nmeut guaranteed an annual sum 
HX) thalers for its support. This 
n the end of March ; on the 30th 
e following month a royal cabinet 

was issued declaring the inten- 
of the government to assume a 
•al attitude towards the new 
ment, a determination which it 
1 have been highly to the honour 
e King of Prussia to have kept. 
r in April Ronge left Berlin and 
A Magdeburg, Leipzig, and Dres- 
bo strengthen the rising congrega- 
Enthusiasm generally attended 
jareer, priests and lay members 
continually forsaking the Koman 
:;h and attaching themselves to 

movement, which was now 
ning a formidable appearance, 
re now took a tour of East Prussia, 
ral Catholic priests in this province 
joined the movement. Eonge was 
:ed with a hero's welcome in most 
IS. In Koenigsberg, twenty thou- 

citizens turned out to meet him 

a torchlight procession. Eonge's 
ion next lay in Silesia, which was 
igly organized in favour of church 
•m and independence. The first 
d was held in Silesia on the 15th of 
ust, 1845, at which about forty 
negations, containing many thou- 

members, were represented. Up- 

Silesia he found terribly under 
3tly influence, and consequently in 
animosity towards himself! The 
le popuLation is besotted in drunk- 



enness, clergy as well, and even young 
babies in the cradle are taught to 
drink. However, the reformation had 
got a hold, even on this degraded 
population, and several congregations 
had been formed, which, about the 
close of August, Bonge visited ; and 
the manner of lus reception at Tamo- 
witz, a small mining town in the 
neighbourhood of LaiLrahiitte, we shall 
here indicate. Bonge went to this 
place, in compliance with an invitation 
from the congregation, to induct Mr. 
Wieczorek as minister. He arrived in 
the town about half-past six o'clock 
on the dOth of August, in company 
with his brother and a friend from 
Laurahutte. Seemingly unobserved, 
he alighted at his hotel, and some of 
his friends came quietly to pay their 
respects to him, and to greet his arri- 
val with a little private serenading by 
the door of his chamber. Bonge briefly 
but heartily thanked his friends for 
their kindness, and they departed as 
quietly as they came. At about half- 
past eight o'clock, the funeral bell was 
set ringing ; and at this signal several 
hundred orunken men surrounded the 
hotel, and having for some time vio- 
lently shouted out "Long live Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV.," bombarded the 
house, and with the stones which they 
had brought with them, smashed the 
windows, and broke open the shutters 
and doors. Nothing now could be 
heard but the hollow shouts of " Bonge, 
out with him." With some difliculty 
Bon^ made for a little kitchen, where 
the landlady and her family had al- 
ready gone to shelter themselves from, 
the vehemence of the mob. A sister 
of the landlady, a girl of some spirit, 
proposed that Bonge should make his 
escape from the town in woman's or in 
miner's clothes, which she engaged to 
procure for him, this, however, he 
did not do. Only with extreme diffi- 
culty could the armed police prevent 
the savage rabble from forcing the 
house, that they might kill Bonge. 
Bonge's own account of the matter is 
briefly thus :— " The police director, a 
Protestant, was insulted, and almost 
despaired of rescuing me. After three 
hours of struggle, he summoned the 
Catholic priests of the town, command- 
ing them to use their influence with 
the people. The poor misguided peo- 
ple, in reply to the remonstrances of 
their spiritual guides, said in astonish;- 
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ment, ' You asked us to do so, and now 
you coma to hinder us.' For five hours 
was I in danger of a cruel death. At 
last one of the officers sent for the 
miners, and these, entering the town 
about one o'clock, succeeded in rescu- 
ing me. These fanatic people were 
instigated bv the priests, who, eight 
days before, had given them absolution 
for the sin of killing me ! Although 
these people were members of a tem- 
perance society, the priests allowed 
them for that evening to drink spirits, 
and gave them money for the purpose." 
The induction of the minister, in con- 
sequence of this disgraceful disturb- 
ance, was of course prevented, and 
Ronge had to direct his steps else- 
wither. 

Various were the receptions which 
Ronge met with : sometimes his ad- 
mirers bedecked him with flower- 
crowns ; at other times, men who 
execrated him emulated the Tamowitz 
row, and rained down showers of stones 
upon him, or pelted him with the most 
abominable filth they could lay hold 
on. While at Mainz, an experiment 
was made of throwing him into the 
Bhine, which, however, did not suc- 
ceed. But wherever these scenes oc- 
curred, it was easy to see that the 
exasperated priests, whose trade he 
was spoiling, and whose occupation 
was quickly slipping away from them, 
were the instigators, the prime movers, 
in all the rabble-tumults. After his 
tour through Silesia, Ronge commenced 
a reform journey through the south of 
Germany. On the 18th of September 
he was present at a synod of the con- 
gregations of south Germany, which 
was held at Stuttgard. His reception 
in this town was most enthusiastic, his 
journey was a triumph, and popular 
applause greeted the synod all through 
its session. Ronge from here went to 
Frankfort, Worms, Heidelberg, and 
other towns, strengthening them in 
their organization, and warning them 
against the intrigues of Mettemich, 
who was now engaged in wheedling 
the King of Prussia into opposition to 
the new churches. This magnaminous 
Prince, a true type of an Austrian des- 
pot, had already forbidden the forma- 
tion of any free congregations in the 
Austrian dominions, and had even set 
a price on Rouge's head, and would 
have given a deal to have dealt with 
that troublesome personage in the way 



his peculiar re^rd for him would have 
pointed out. It was no difficult thing 
for Mettemich to bamboozle llie King 
of Prussia ; he seems to be one of the 
most pliant and plastic of Princes that 
Austrian diplomatists ever had to do 
with. Ronge accordingly leamt on the 
6th of October, that Mettemich and his 
easily-led friend, the King of Pmssia, 
had determined to suppress the move- 
ment. This, however, was no easy 
enterprise they had taken in hand, as 
there were now about two hunched 
distinct congregations, which contained 
upwards of t£ree hundred thousand 
members, most of them men of intense 
enthusiasm and spirit, pope-haters, 

Eriest-haters, and universal despot- 
aters. The only thing that could be 
done to affect them, would be to let 
the Jesuits loose upon them, to impri- 
son and outlaw their leaders ; and to 
neither of these means did the highly- 
belauded, Protestant, liberty -loving 
King of Prussia feel any reluctance ! 
The Jesuits turned round on him, and 
complimented him and their "dear 
Protestant brethren " of the Prussian 
State Church, and the relimous King 
hastened to throw himself into their 
soft and slimy embrace. The vile 
Jesuito-Protestant plot, however, shall 
not just yet take effect ; its concoctors 
must have to nurse their wrath for 
awhile, other circumstances will by- 
and-by open to them an opportunity 
to spit it out, directly on its victims, 
and with all its venom. To be fore- 
warned is to be fore-armed ; and Ronge 
had this advantageous armour, by 
which he was enabled, for a time, to 
hold on his way, breaking down huge 
and venerable superstition, opening a 
path for the full development of reli- 
gious and political liberty, and thus he 
could, for a long period, baffle Ihe 
tyrants, and had well nigh broken their 
power. Towards the close of the year 
1845, the vehement popular Enthusiasm 
which acted as the foster -nurse of the 
new movement, began to slacken itB 
fire, and to give place to other feelings. 
It either became sobered down into 
laborious and earnest struggles for liie 
stronger grounding of the congrega- 
tions, or sank down into downright 
apathy or hostility towards it; more 
especially did the position taken by 
the King and government of Prussia, 
in complete disregard a£ the royal 
cabinet's order of April, 1846, whidi 
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declared their determined neutral po- 
sition towards the movement, tend to 
the awakening of the latter. During 
most of the year 1846, the movement 
had to endure the hostile attempts of 
a combination of Jesuits, diplomatists, 
and police, to strangle it. The whole 
machinery of the Church of Bome, 
with all its manifold ramifications and 
appliances, was put into vigorous mo- 
tion to crush its bustling opponent — 
means which only they wno have 
suflfered from them can adequately 
appreciate, were employed to damn 
the characters of all the leading men 
in the new reformation, and chiefly 
were their calumnious weapons turned 
against Ronge. The Pope "gave the 
word, and great was the company of 
those who published it;" through all 
the gradations of the clergy, through 
all the private and public places of 
religious service were the slanders 
circulated, and most suitably were 
they made to meet every circumstance 
in which it was possible to damage the 
reputation of a man. All the ingredi- 
ents of a thorough-bred rascal, all the 
premeditated villanies that unite in 
the character of an accomplished 
scoundrel, were alleged to exist in 
Eonge ; and the whole power of Rom- 
ish organization was put in motion to 
disseminate such reports as were at 
the time most likely to affect his repu- 
tation and to distroy his influence. To 
so great an extent have these ecclesi- 
astics the power of injuring a man, 
tJiat, as we have heard Ronge himself 
say, they can make even a man's best 
and most intimate friends become 
suspicious of him. Nor is there a man 
upon earth so competent to give a 
testimony on this point as Ronge. In 
his own person and reputation has he 
received the full weight of their secret 
but scorching slanders ; but none of 
these things moved him one inch from 
the path into which he had been called. 
He had too much of a hero-heart to 
quail before the growlings of the beast 
into whose very den he had gone for 
the purpose of bearding him. He knew 
all that would come before he took 
a single step ; and an approving con- 
sience, and a devout confidence in the 
inherent might of the truth which he 
r-pake, made it impossible for him to 
do other than blow his horn with still 
louder and stronger blasts roimd the 
walls of the Papacy. Thus, too, he did 



proceed, and during the Polish insur- 
rection in Cracow, he travelled about 
in Silesia, forming new congregations, 
spite of the threats of the government 
to punish and imprison him. As a 
proof that the movement had not been 
suppressed through the efforts and in- 
tentions of the royal despot, Ronge 
informs us that the congregations in 
this province had now increased to 
fifty, which contamed about fifty thou- 
sand members. In his progress, thou- 
sands and thousands came out of the 
villages to the towns, to hear the 
reform addresses. The citizens lent 
him their largest churches, although 
the police endeavoured to prevent it. 
If the number of people was too large 
for a church, or if one could not be 
obtained, service was then celebrated 
in the open air. The agents of des- 
potism were utterly foiled to suppress 
the enthusiasm. 

Ronge, in this journey, had regularly 
an audience of from three thousand to 
six thousand persons, and sometimes 
even of from ten to fifteen thousand. 
In October, 1846, he had determined 
to be present at a synod at Magdeburg, 
and went first to Berlin to meet the 
congregation. On arriving at the 
church, a policeman handed him a 
rescript by the ministry, forbidding 
him to address the congregation ; and 
by the same functionary he was in- 
formed that he must not proceed to 
Magdeburg. Ronge in reply sent a 
protest to the ministry, declaring that 
he would attend the synod, and wait 
for the brute force of the ministry. 
Without trouble he arrived in Magde- 
burg, but the police director immedi- 
ately forbade him to speak or to pray 
in the synod meeting. Most of the 
Princes of Grermany had now been in- 
duced to bar their territories against 
Ronge ; and as the free city of Ham- 
burg was open to him, he went thither 
in the latter end of November, 1846, 
and succeeded in forming a congrega- 
tion there. This was an advantageous 
spot, as from it the congregation could 
exert an influence very widely through 
many German states which Ronge was 
forbidden to approach. 

Much as Ronge was hindered in his 
reform agitation by the refusal of the 
Princes of Germany to allow him to 
enter their territories, yet the work 
did not stop or slumber during the 
year 1847. Several new Catholic con- 
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gregations were formed on the Rhine 
and other places; but the marks by 
which this year were particularly dis- 
tinguished, were the interior growth 
and development of the existing con- 
gregations, and their severe struggles 
for the freedom of their communion. 
Bonge and his friends began to be 
persecuted by the Prussian govern- 
ment by the beginning of the year 
1846. Mettemich had succeeded to 
his heart's desire in gaining over the 
King of Prussia to his schemes, and 
the government issued a decree that 
Ronge should be arrested and thrown 
into prison, if he attempted to cele- 
brate divine service in any congrega- 
tion in Prussia, except in Silesia. 
Government prohibited service in a free 
congregation in Silesia : the congrega- 
tion found a policeman at the church, 
on the Sunday, instead of a minister. 
Application waa made to Ronge for 
help and counsel. Ronge went to the 
village to introduce a minister, and 
was saved from an imprisonment for 
his boldness, by the entnusiasm of the 
people in his favour. Shortly after 
this the government were at their old 
work again : they shut up a chapel of 
a free congregation in Silesia, without 
assigning a cause for such a step. 
Ronge immediately repaired to the 
place, to celebrate service, and to pro- 
test against the unlawful proceedings 
of the government. He was arrested, 
and sentenced to four weeks' imprison- 
ment. He appealed to the ministry, 
resting his caSe on the law of the 
country, which guaranteed religious 
liberty. He was condemned, however, 
and was locked up for four weeks in 
the house of correction. The people, 
however, gave him an assurance of 
their sympathy, by strewing flowers 
on his path to the prison, and sending 
him many letters oi condolence. 

After Ronge's exodus from the house 
of his bondage, he went on in his way, 
and the Prussian government in theirs. 
Towards the close of 1847, the govern- 
ment fancied that the time had come 
when they might effectually crush the 
reformation altogether. The ministry 
issued their mandates, forbidding bap- 
tism, the celebration of marriages, and 
worship. Ronge would not obey the 
decrees, as they were in open violation 
of the law of tlie country. The go- 
yemment announced its intention of 
imprisoning the ministers, and pro- | 



ceeded to try their strong hand on 
the congregation of Breslau. Bonge 
informe*! his colleagues in the ministry 
that he would not obey the command 
of the police, but would await the 
employment of force. Four times about 
Christmas, the police ordered them to 
obey the decrees, and as often were 
they met by a flat refusal, and, at last, 
the government ceased to trouble the 
Breslau congregation with their de- 
crees, as they feared an insurrection of 
the people. But wherever there was 
a small, weak congregation, there the 
decrees of the government were most 
rigidly enforced. Bonge rela"^3s, tliat 
the gendarmerie actually took children 
of free Catholics, by force, from their 
parents, and carried them to the minis- 
ters of the state church for baptism. 
The government forbade the celebra- 
tion of funerals by the free Catholic 
ministers, and compelled the members 
to pay large fees to the state church 
clergy for religious offices, which they 
were forced to submit to. Against 
such enormities as these Bonge was 
now incessantly occupied, in protesting 
and making appeals to the municipS 
governments, and was continually kept 
hurrying on from town to town to 
effect his object. 

In the early part of the year 1848. 
Ronge sent an indignant and spirited 
protest against the violent measures of 
the government, which doubtless would 
have rendered a second imprisonment 
necessary for him, had not the govern- 
ment seen cause to draw in their horns, 
by the commencement of the revolu- 
tion in France, and which, it feared, 
would soon make itself felt near their 
own cabinet-door. The revolutionary 
spirit soon spread from its original 
seat all over the Continent. "What 
slashing work among the kings and 
potentates," as Luther used to say. 
What a stem lesson was taught them 
then, but how little has their profiting 
appeared. The Pope had to run from 
Rome, and Mettermch to make himself 
as scarce as possible at Vienna, and the 
magnanimous King of Prussia to eat 
humble pie before "his beautiful Ber- 
liners," whom he had found it impossi- 
ble to shoot. Now came breatbing- 
time for Ronge and his associates. The 
two movements for religious reforma- 
tion and social amendments shook 
hands and made common cause. The 
same men, pretty nearly, were the 
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leading spirits in both. Konge was a 
chnrch reformer, and a political rege- 
nerator. The noble-hearted Robert 
Blum was one of the presiding mem- 
bers in the free congregation at Leipzig, 
as well as a political martyr at Vienna. 
Konge had now an unrestricted diocese 
to visit, and into wh&tever city he en- 
tered, as the Hero of Church Ke-orga- 
nization, the people flocked round him 
in countless crowds, asking him also to 
address them on the new organization 
of the state, which the patriot-reform- 
er invariably did. These two grand 
ideas, political freedom and spiritual 
independence, interpenetrating and 
complementing each other, had the 
full ran^e of his soul, and he never 
neglected an opportunity of pouring 
them forth, in their native inspiration 
and worth, upon every congregation 
he addressed. Bonge now visited and 
refreshed the communities which the 
Protestant tyranny of the King of 
Prussia had laid low. Besides which 
there now lav another and higher 
game before him. His old enemy, 
Mettemich, who had hitherto forbid- 
den him to enter Austria, and had 
even been generous enough to offer no 
small sum for his head, was now on 
his travels, sent off by the indignant 
execrations of the population of Vienna. 
The same men who had banished the 
hoary absolutist, now sent an invita- 
tion to the apostle of all freedom to 
visit them. His ideas have already, 
spite of Mettemich's proclamation, 
penetrated the Catholic population of 
Vienna to a great extent, and only his 
presence is necessary to organize the 
congregation of Free Catholics. The 
invitation he accepts, and sets forward 
with high beating heart to the metro- 
polis of despotism. On his journey, 
Ronge exclaims to one of his travelling 
companions, ''What is yonder castle 
aloft there?" " Stolzenfels." "Ah! 
it is just three years since Mettemich, 
up there resolved on the extirpation 
of the German Catholics, and now I 
am on my way to Vienna." It was on 
the 14th of September, 1848, that 
Ronge and his brother entered Vienna. 
The old placards on all the walls an- 
noimcing the " old sinner's " reward of ' 
100 ducats to any one who would catch 
Ronge, dead or alive, were now covered 
over with others intimating his arrival. 
No one, however, seems to have any 
lingering for the ducats. The people 



in Vienna had endured quite long 
enough the "old sinner's" iron rule, 
and were quite prepared for reform 
and liberty. On tne following Sunday, 
Ronge met the congregation in the 
great room of the Odeon. From eight 
to ten thousand people were assembled. 
Dr. Pauli introduced Ronge to the 
assembly, and gave him a hearty wel- 
come to their society ; then Mr. Scholl 
presented to him a company of young 
ladies clothed in white robes, ana said, 
"The Viennese Grerman Catholics greet 
thee through their darlings — through 
their children." This was a brilliant 
reception for Ronge, and inspired him 
to speak to the immense multitude 
with fervour and effect, which, in re- 
turn saluted him with vehement ap- 
plause. On the same day upwards of 
two thousand people joined the free 
congregation ; and before the expira- 
tion of three weeks, upwards of four 
thousand more were enrolled. In this 
visit to Vienna, Ronge found that in no 
country in Europe is the national feel- 
ing in favour of democratic institutions 
and religious freedom so intense and 
wide, as in the one whose rulers are 
the very ideal of absolutism and des- 
potism. 

For a short time Rouge's star is in 
the ascendant — bright and beautiful it 
is, till the black thunder-clouds of im- 
perial despotism shall have re-collected 
themselves. For the moment the hearts 
of the true men in Austria are lighted 
up with an im wonted joy ; they feel 
themselves men, and are almost ready 
to fall down and worship the intrepid 
apostle of liberty and humanity. But 
while they are revelling in their dear- 
bought privileges, Windischgratz is 
preparing to extinguish it, and clap 
the hoof of oppression on them heavier 
than ever. But so long as the sun does 
shine, Ronge has hay to make. Having 
assisted the congregation in Vienna 
into self-sustaining energy, he prepares 
to accept an invitation to visit Styria^ 
where there are multitudes waiting to 
receive his ideas and join his commu- 
nity. Gratz, the capital of this pro- 
vince, is the first place he visits. The 
Jesuits endeavour to prevent him get- 
ting a place to hold nis meeting in ; 
but a large riding-school supplies his 
wants. Tnere he spoke, for a time, to 
an immense congregation, which lis- 
tened joyously to him, till towards the 
close, the Jesuits succeeded in getting 
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up a cry of " Fire ! " as thoy had often 
done in other places. This, however, 
did not terrify lion^e ; ho soon re- 
assured the congregation, and won new 
and numberless allies to the side of 
human freedom. 

While Konge was thus fighting with 
priests and Jesuits in Gratz, and was 
amused with the fierce excommunica- 
tions that the Roman Catholic bishop 
of this city was fulminating against 
him, mucli sadder things were happen- 
ing at Vienna : Windischgratz was 
triumphing in the capital ; the city 
h?ui fallen again under the dominion of 
the despotic llai)»burgs — an event full 
of disasters to the free Catholic society, 
and pointing with tragic significance 
to ilolKjrt Blum. After this victory of 
despotism over the people, llonge could 
no longer remain in the Austrian 
dominions, or Mettemich's second self, 
Schwartzenburg, would but have been 
too glad to kidnap sucli a prize. 
P>;ivaria, however, was still open to 
him ; and he went to Miinich, the 
c;i])ital. Notwithstanding every con- 
ceivable difliculty, Itonge celebrated a 
triumphant service in this city. Im- 
mense multitudes flocked to his first 
meeting, which held togetlier well, 
albeit the old Jesuit-cry of " Fire" was 
got up again. Here in Munich, llonge 
was favoured with a repetition of some 
of the Tamowitz treatment, stoning 
his windows, to wit, added to which 
excommunicationsand slanders of every 
description fell on him in abundance. 
After staying some weeks in Miinich, 
llonge went next to NUmberg, about the 
middle of December, where he raised 
a congregation of nearly ten tliousand 
meml)ers. His old friends, the Jesuits, 
liowever, did not forsake liim ; their 
kind services might ever })0 confi- 
dently relied on. "The priests and 
beer rule everything in Bavaria," was 
an ex|)erience that llonge made in this 
country. And the former knew well 
how to make the latter minister to 
their wishes. Notliing was easier than 
for the priests first to make a mob 
beastly drunk and then let them loose 
upon their great annoyer. In this way 
it was that llonge^s life was often in 
danger while visithig the several towns 
of Bavaria. These functionaries knew, 
too, the happy result of " giving a dog 
a bad name, and failed not to try it 
upon llonge. One of the most inte- 
resting tales which they got up about 



him was, that he was in the pay of the 
Jesuits ! Notwithstanding ail this, 
llonge succeeded by the month of April 
in forming eight new congregations in 
this popish and fanatical country. 

By the time that Bonge had com- 
pleted his tour in Bavaria the horizon 
tiad begun to rlarken, and tempest- 
storms to arise. Vienna had been lost 
to the ])eople and to liberty, in the 
preceding October. Bobert Blum was 
brutally shot on the 9th November, 
when his own prediction, that ''if 
Vienna fell, then falls Blum,** vraa 
confirmed. Divine service was pro- 
hibited in the free congregations^ and 
their ministers put either into prisons 
or madhouses, while many of the 
members were publidv flogged at the 
instigation of tne Catholic priests, and 
by the following August every congre- 
gation in the Austrian dominions was 
sup])ressed. Imperial despotism now 
knew no bounds. By the alliance be- 
tween barbarous Cossacks and savage 
Croats, it had succeeded in crushing 
one of the purest national struggles for 
independence which modem nistory 
can refer to ; not less overwhelming 
was its onslaught on free religion. In 
the wake of the Austrian despot fol- 
lowed the other petty princes of 
Germany. But the man of whose 
tyranny Bongo has to complain most 
indignantly is that paragon of protes- 
tant princes, the King of Prussia. The 
laws of Prussia are based upon an 
avowed acknowledgment of religious 
liberty. The king of this country 
llonge describes as ''inclining as a 
romantic to the Catholic church and to 
despotism, by God's grace." At the 
time of the Austrian triumph this king 
— wlio at the moment at which we write 
is being extolled to the skies for his 
humane interference on behalf of the 
Madiai at the Tuscan court — ^tlus very 
king and his minisfsy "called the 
Jesuits into the country, and supported 
them with money and landed property 
to build up cloisters and schoob ;** by 
means of Jesuit craft this belauded 
Protestant monarch set about sup- 
pressing the confip:'egations which Bonge 
iiad formed ; which he did, not opemy 
and at once, like the Austrian govern- 
ment, but stealthily and cowardly, thus 
undermining the fundamental princi- 
ple of his country's laws, and blowing 
into all the winds the many oaths^ 
allegiance which he had solemnly 
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to the principle of religious 
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ige was obliged, after the summer 
ition of 1849, to retire to Ham- 
to keep himself clear of the 
ts. Here it was that he took to 
-writing again. He had made 
proficiency in this branch of 
ing tactics, as we saw in his letter 
lis friend" Bishop Arnoldi, five 
previously. The person at whom 
is time levels his pen is the 
)us King of Prussia. From this 
we extract the following para- 
s : — " Friederich Hohenzotlem, 
)ack upon your deeds, upon your 
id you will find that the judgment 
tx)ry follows you closely. In 1840, 
swer to the high hopes which 
any reposed in you, you said, * Be- 
rne and my people there should 
leaf of paper.' You turned your 
to the past rather than to the 
; ; fought with phrases ; and in- 
of rising to the height of a 
lent of Germany, became a petty, 
•ing despot, who dazzled with 
i of free thought, while he per- 
»d freedom itself as a crime, 
is, indeed, between you and your 
3 no leaf of paper, but cannons, 
Br, and a stream of blood. In- 
of taking part in the world- 
ming deed of the reformation of 
19th century, you forwarded 
protected lies, hypocrisy, immo- 
: you helped forward Jesuitism, 
i yourself, what history will and 
do. It will and must condemn 
It has already answered through 
. During the nine years of your 
you have interdicted freedom of 
1. Men who speak for the rights 
3 people were and are persecuted 
hrown iuto prison. You had a 
-easury at the beginning of your 
, and could easily work and pre- 
against pauperism. You trifled 
inting ; threw away millions on 
;s buildings, and in imjustifiable 
iry expenses ; and when, in 1844 
S47, hunger drove the people to 
t, you gave them bullets instead 
ead, and prohibited the press fi-om 
ing of the wants of the people. 
did you act, most pious and be- 
ig king ! B)»t you did more : you 
ed thirty thousand men to die of 
er and disease in Upper Silesia in 
beginning of 1848. Perhaps you 
his ' scr\'ing the Lord.' History 



will form a fearful judgment. More 
could I speak of the many perfidies of 
last year, but — the oaths which you 
have violated will cause history to call 
you * a perjurer and betrayer of your 
fatherland.' ** Strange sounds these to 
ring on royal ears, which had been 
accustomed only to the words of lying 
sycophants and servile adulation. The 
monarch who for once in his reign had 
been spoken to in the words of truth, 
became incensed at the truth-speaker, 
and sent his policemen to Hamourg to 
seize him, but failed in his attempt, as 
Ronge, preferring exile to imprison- 
ment, eluded his pursuers by retiring 
into France. In Strasburg, early in 
the year 1850, Bonge formed a free 
congregation, and delivered lectures, 
but was obliged to act secretly for fear 
of the government and the priests. 
Shortly after "Bonaparte the Little" 
sent orders for his expulsion, and the 
priests offered a reward to any one 
who would discover to them his re- 
treat. As there was no rest nor safety 
for him in France, Bonge went over to 
Holland. Thither too the persevering 
Jesuits followed him, dodging about 
him wherever the scent led them. 
Thence he crossed over to Belgium, 
but as he had no passport to that 
country he was condemned to impri- 
sonment for two years. As this latter 
condition presented no favourable op- 
portunity to him for developing his 
ideas of freedom, he adopted a course 
likely to be more suitable to him, and 
that was of running away from his 
detention, and crossing over to Eng- 
land, which he did with meritorious 
success towards the close of the year 
1850. 

We have now traced at some length 
of detail the career of one of the 
noblest exiles now harboured by the 
free institutions of England. How 
chequered has been this man's course ! 
How triumphant, how depressed ! 
How honoured, how despised ! But 
the cause of these vicissitudes is not to 
be found in his own vacillations, nor 
(tfight it to be attributed to the fitful- 
uess of the people that honoured him ; 
it lies rather in the success with which 
the armed despots entered into an 
alliance against all freedom of the 
subject, and in the utter disregard of 
moral obligation, and shameless viola* 
tion of oaths, which have so dishonour- 
ably distinguished the continental 

T 
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sovereigns. Take away these, or even 
reduce them to the condition of honest 
and oath-fearing men, and Ronge might 
at this moment return to his labours, 
and find his churches re-organised and 
strengthened, and the people as enthu- 
siastic as ever. The probabilities are 
even now strong that better days are 
in store for Prussia in a not very 
remote future, for the Jesuits the king 
took into his bosom have stung him, 
and become a plac^e to him that he 
would gladly be nd of. He has got a 
proper recompence ; let him now see 
and do justice to the true man whom 
ho has persecuted. 

To return to Konge in England. He 
lias been here now about two years. 
The retreat of the exile is on the shady 
base of Hampstead Heath. Here he 
has dwelt, and still dwells, in a quie- 
tude which, independently of his exile, 
must be grateful to his fretted spirit, 
after the toils and agitations of the 
last eight years. Nor has he here been 
without labour. The never-resting 
spirit within him has been planning 
some schemes to keep up the fervour 
of his friends in dennany, and to 
awaken the sympathies and co-opera- 
tion of British patriots with his labours 
on the continent The spirit of free- 
dom and reform which he has brought 
over with him is now for the time a 
British spirit; it has gone into the 
general circulation of that rushing 
stream which ceaselesslv presses round 
British life and British institutions ; 
the tale of his labours and wrongs has 
become a portion of our own literature, 
free among ourselves what must not be 

Sublished in the imperial dominions. 
!onge is also about to organize a free 
German catholic church in London, at 
which he will in a measure repeat those 
services which have so often been the 
terror of both priests and despots on 
the Continent. Another movement has 
already been set on foot, called the 
" United German Democratic League." 
This designs to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the real political redemption 
of the fatherland, and Konge is asso- 
ciated with it as its treasurer. 

Already has Ronge become an object 
of pious solicitude to an arch priest of 
high eminence in England. Some little 
time since he was waited on by an in- 
ferior priest, who stated to him that 
his master had heard he was ill, and in 
all Catholic love had sent him to in- | 



quire if he did not tliink it a & 
able moment to return to his allej 
to the church he had injured 
worthy priest also assured him h 
been urging on all pious Christia] 
duty of praying earnestly for hii 
and had nimseu been so much abi 
in the devout exercise that he ha< 
praying for him all the way froi 
Bank down to Hampstead in the 
bus; at present ail these dev 
seem to have been attended wi 
fruit, nor had the priest suf 
power of persuasion to induce t 
a recoi^ciliation with the holy cl 
which was holding out her loving 
to welcome back the, straying i 
What another sixpenny ride 
effect, with simultaneous supplicf 
remains to be seen. Anotner « 
priest has abo been trying his ha 
Konge ; he went to his house in 
dress, but could not thereby hie 
nature from view. His was a 
benevolent mission; he, sup{ 
Konge to be a poor and destitute 
to whom a httle money migi 
serviceable, went and told him tb 
had an excellent friend, who had 
ceived the humane thought of ha 
over a little cash to him, which "^ 
undoubtedly be given as hush m> 
Konge informed him that he was 
circumstances of want himself bu 
any donation the unknown 1 
might be pleased to ^ve towar 
new German Catholic Church in 
don he would be happy to receiii 
appropriate to that purpose. ] 
in his attempt to Dribe, the 
brought no money for the church 
Konge has been styled the 
Luther. The comparison betwee: 
and the early reformer has some ] 
truly of concidence ; but in oth 
altogether fails. The movements 
which their names are respec 
associated both had their origiB 
barefaced attempt of the R 
church to fling dust in the eyes < 
people, in order to And an eas} 
mto their pockets. Tetzell, in the 
century, went round Germany 1 
ing his indulgence-wares, selling 
dons for sins either conunittc 
contemplated, at an unusually 
charge. This was ^e signal ^ 
outburst of the fe^nff which 1 
Luther's reformation. Amoldi, ti 
clothes bishop of the 19th cer 
hung out an old * acket for all the 1 
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gentlemen to " walk up and see," 
were willing to pay the showman 
;he peep. This functionary also 

too far, for he brought the old 
9 about his ears with a terrible 
1. In this respect, the making use 

gross hypocrisy as the starting- 
, for a new development in the 
3h, the two reformers acted in 
ion. But almost from this point 
jomparison ceases. Luther was 
::ed in his crusade against indul- 
js and Home by the powerful 

of several of the princes of Ger- 
\ Ronge had only his own sense 
ity and a national feeling to sup- 
him ; all the princes who were 
lead against him turned to him 
ast the cold shoulder, and bade 
get on as best he could. Luther 
ded for his secession a stereo- 
l church constitution, and a creed 
d and fixed till the resurrection- 

Ronge, on the other hand, has 
ded his churches with a consti- 
1 which will adapt itself to the 

of the time, subject to all the 
dments which the progress of 

suggests as uecessary, and has 
1 them to no definite symbolic 
, but affords scope for the growth 
anlargement of their convictions 
•elief. Luther confined himself to 
h duties proper, and never went 
id them, out even enjoined on the 
)ers of his churches not to meddle 
itics, but to be content with just 
privileges as the princes sponta- 
ly gave them ; Ronge, on the 
iry, has made religious freedom 
)oliticaI liberty inseparable, and 
his followers to be at once 
tians and patriots, and has him- 
it the example. The difference 
en the two men is interpreted in 
Lct that Luther lived in the 16th 
onge in the 19th century. The 
fvliich were groaning for birth in 
6th century found a full and 
ate exponent in Luther ; and but 
i previous development of these, 
! had had no platform on which 
centuries later he could unfold 
leas of his own age. We make 
idious distinctions between these 
oble-souled men. If it be true 
(Uther had to confess he had made 
mistakes in the organisation of 
loveraent, true also it is that 

will one day, with equal frank- 
leplore many errors that exist in 



his reformation. The two men, how- 
ever, have this in common, that where 
we are obliged to withhold our assent 
from any of their proposals or acta, we 
are yet compelled to accord to both of 
them our hearty admiration. 

But as the qualities of the move- 
ments led by these two men respec- 
tively have necessarily so few points in 
common, yet if we look into the inte- 
rior of the men, we shall there see a 
wonderful harmoniousness and unity. 
Both of them, sons of the old church, 
gave their mother a deadly bite. Both 
of them, sons of truth, were constant 
and filial to their sublimer parent. 
Their attachment to truth was hardy, 
almost desperate. Whatever she 
moved them to they would speak, and 
speak boldly. Both were men fuU of 
courage and gigantic bravery when 
truth was assailed. Luther would go to 
Worms, and tell his revelations of 
truth, though "there were as many 
devils in Worms as there were tilea 
upon the house-tops." Ronge would 
always rush to the point of danger, 
and say what truth had commissioned 
him, though a despot met him in every 
town, or a prison yawned to immure 
him, or priests hired drunken assassins 
to murder him, or lewd feUows of the 
baser sort had had their orders to 
pitch him into the river. The castle at 
Wartburg for a long time concealed 
the early reformer and made him silent, 
but it never stopped his ear against the 
truth which was whispering therein ; 
Rouge's imprisonment led him but into 
a closer communion and a holier alli- 
ance with truth, and each on their 
deliverance became only the more 
valiant for the truth. The inner move- 
ments of each of these men's lives 
became the seed of life-revolutions, 
whose effects are not limited by the 
centuries in which they sprang up, 
Luther's truth-created organisations 
exist, or have been enlarged mto better 
existing ones, at this day ; Ronge's 
have in many cases been suppressed by 
the tyrant's iron hand, but they are 
not silenced, they still grow spiritually ; 
and some hundreds of now-existing 
churches proclaim them to be still liv- 
ing, and waiting only for freer times 
that they may flourish again. 

Misrepresentation is a powerful in- 
strument in the hands of priests with 
which to darken a man's designs and 
paralyse his power, and this they laid 
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thickly alKjiit Houf^ij. He htui btjoii 
declared to bo a man wlioHe character 
coiiipriHOH all the nioaiiH and the 
extremoH of licentiouHnoHH ; })iit, ha)>- 
pily for Jifjiige, the iniputatioiiM rcHt 
uiKm notliing hut the exacorliatcd ire 
of the ])ricHtH. He has l>cen publiNhe<l 
a» an anarchic republican, a coniniuniHt, 
and a levelling HocialiHt. With n;Kpect 
to the two laHt charges, KngliHhnien 
who have been taught to lielieve them 
ought to accept the unqualified rei)u- 
diation of them which he hiniHelf iiaH 
given ; an to the firHt of the three, 
Jionge ifl a republican, }>ut not an 
anarchiHt ; and nowever content we 
may Ixj with our ex(u;llont conntitu- 
tion and free inHtitutiouH, we have 
yet to learn that to l>e a republican Ih 
a crime in a man, who on the continent 
has HO often \Hnm m/ule the victim of 
th(; TMjrjury of princoH, and who, with 
hiH iriendH, haH ho ofUm l>een Hudtten 
by the iron handn of absolutiHt dcHpotH. 
It<^nge in a nqiublican, l>ecauHC ho HeeH 
in the Hovenngntv of the ])eopIe their 
only extri(!ation from the Ravage and 
cruel liondage whicli they endure, and 
their deliverance from thoHe cruHhing 
Bocial evilM which the ex<M;HHeH and 
limtH of their princelv rulerH have en- 
t;iiled upon th(;m. fU>nge Ih a reiiu}>- 
lican be<;auHrj hlH great lieart Hynij)a- 
thisuH with the (;iiormouH HorrowH tliat 
wring the houIh of liin countrymen ; — 
the jiriiKUJH by tlniir d<!Hpotic rule are a 
fearful iri<!ubuH on the freedtmi, in- 
dustry, <;ultivation, intelligent', and 
nioraiH of the jxjople ; and in the 
r(3mr)val of Huch irreHpouHible jiower. 
he KC'CH the high(;Ht m(;ral, Hocial, ana 
religir>uH elevation which th<{ j)eo])l6 
may attain to. 

Hut we muHt cloHe UiIh nkeUih. 
Rouge iH in Knglan<l, and the man who 
Hptiudn a day, or even an hour, with 
him niunot but feel the intercourHO an 
lionour and a privilege, nor will he quit 
his society without feeling himself 
drawn int^j a vort<;x of nymimthy with 
him and with the noble cause which 
lias made him an exile, llrjngo ih a 
man of iieraonal aprKjaninco truly i>re- 
possessing, in hcdght not beyond the 
mirldling Htftture, alujut five feet six ; 
the long trailing curls which once 
offund^id his church sujieriors still flow 
gracef^ully round his luiad ! his fore- 
jiejul is amnle and high, his eyes are 
jet-lights wJjich dazzle and fxinetrato 
one, his upf>er lip and chin are covered 



by a luxuriant dark mouBtache and 
l)eard, which wo fancy would make him 
still m(;re terrible Hhould he ever again 
confront the Po]X) or any of his minions. 
Uidiko to the fisit burly portraits of 
Luther, ho is Homewhat spare in hii 
build, and altogether suggests the idea 
of a man of reiiuomeut and high cul- 
tivation. 

Far distant, we say, be the day 
when it shall Ixjcome necessary to 
write a complete biography of Bonge I 
There is work wo l^lieve for him yet 
to do. We wouM not over-tax Uie 
abilities of any man who haa already 
wrought well ; but labour is the life of 
ii«)iig(;, and wo >>clieve we onlv feebly 
utt<;r the heart-longings of tne man 
himself when we say, we hope the time 
may Mj>ecdily come when he may freely 
nit urn to his own country and com- 
olcte his noble work of emancipating 
his brethren from tlie claws of the doft- 
])r>tf4 and tho fangs of tho priests ; and, 
finally, in tho salutation of his fathcr- 
huid, wo say to him from our heart of 
hearts, Jiob' Wohl. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 

''Cent un panorama mouvoiit do toutai 
IcH cloHfieii do la W)c\6i6 anglaiso; une 
critiqno flno et piquanto do tous lui 
ridiculoH, uno vaito composition, on 
mi lie pomouagcB ho mouvont at poMnt 
dovaut lo locteur."— -/'r^'/oce of the JVesM 
7r<mtUUor of JMckens, 

Little more than forty years ago, at 
Ijjindi>ort, rortsmouth, tho most popu- 
lar, if^ not the greatest, modem author, 
( /harles Dickens, was bom. Uis fatlier, 
Mr. John J)ickens, who has but re- 
cently deceased^ was at tho time filling 
a TKjst as clerk in tho Navy Pay Office, 
which roquirtKl him to reside at one 
or another of the various jiorta of the 
kingdom, and, as it foil out, at Ports- 
mouth, on tlio 15th of February, 1812, 
his mrmt celoljrated son was l)om. 

When tho war ceased, there beings 
fortunately for Knf^land and the worI$ 
far hiSH occasion lor navy pay clerks 
Mr. John Dickens retired upon a pen 
sion, and going to London, he (being a 
man of conHidorablo talent and good 
education) obtained an engagement to 
report tho debates in Parliament^ and 
eventually Ixscame attached to the 
** Chronicle." on the staff of whieh ha 
remained tor some vears. Dickmu's 
early recollections of Portmoath 
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probably few and far between ; but he 
visited it at a later period and gathered 
matter from it for some of his vivid 
delineations. There was the theatre 
of the magnificent-minded Mr. Vin- 
cent Crummies; and there, too, was 
the abode of Bulph the Pilot, "who 
decorated his house with a boat-green 
door, and exhibited on the mantel- 
shelf of his parlour, among natural 
and maritime curiosities, the little 
finger of a man who had been drowned." 
The description of Bulph*s residence 
and its singular ornament, is no doubt 
a real picture. There is a touch of 
pilot-nature in that little-finger relic, 
which probably would not have sug- 
gested itself to even the fertile imagi- 
nation of Charles Dickens. 

To what particular school Dickens 
went, and whether he was a quick boy 
or a slow one, or whether his habits 
were gay and child-like, or teeming 
with old world fancies, we are not 
aware. The power with which he 
describes thoughtful, retired children, 
and the love he has for delineating 
them and picturing their fancies, in- 
dicates a sympathy most probably 
springing from his own early memo- 
ries ; but our record of him begins 
with his entrance into life — when, 
after finishing his education, his father 
determined on articling him to an 
attorney, in whose office he actually 
passed sufficient time to make him ac- 
qu: tinted with legal technicalities. We 
liave heard it declared that he finished 
his articles, but believe the statement 
to be erroneous. Certain it is, that 
Dickens early evinced a determination 
to follow his father's profession of 
reporter, and set himself to acquire 
short-hand. That is a task surrounded 
by difficulties, which have sufficed en- 
tirely to deter less persevering students 
than Dickens, who thus describes his 
progi'ess : — 

" I did not allow my resolution with 
respect to the Parliamentary debates 
to cool. It was one of the irons I 
began to heat immediately, and one of 
the irons I kept hot and hammered at 
with a perseverance I may honestly 
admire. I bought an approved scheme 
of the noble art and mystery of steno- 
graphy (which cost me ten and six- 
pence), and plunged into a sea of per- 
plexity, that brought me, in a few 
weeks, to the confines of distraction. 
The changes that were rung upon dots, 



which in one position meant such a 
thing, and in another position some- 
thing else entirely different ; the won- 
derful vagartes that were played by 
circles; the unaccountable consequences 
that resulted from marks like flies' 
legs; the tremendous effects of a curve 
in the wrong place — not only troubled 
my waking hours, but re-appeared be- 
fore me in my sleep. When I had 
groped my way blindly through these 
difficulties, and had mastered the al- 
phabet, which was an Egyptian temple 
in itself, there then appeared a proces- 
sion of new horrors, called arbitrary 
characters — the most despotic charac- 
ters I have ever known — who insisted, 
for instance, that a thing like the 
beginning of a cobweb meant expec- 
tation, that a pen-and-ink sky-rocket 
stood for disadvantageous. When I 
had fixed these wretches in my mind I 
found that they had driven everything 
else out of it ; then beginning again, I 
forgot them ; while I was picfing them • 
up I dropped the other fragments of 
the system — in short, it was almost 
heart-breaking." 

The difficulties once mastered, how- 
ever, Dickens progressed rapidly, and 
obtained his first engagement as a 
reporter on an ultra -liberal paper 
called the " True Sun," which was 
manfully struggling for an existence. 
The politics of a paper on which a 
man is engaged must not be identified 
with his own — liberal, Mr. Dickens is, • 
as every man of extensive thought 
and mind must be, as regards social 
questions, but his politics are not of 
that class generally understood by the 
term ultra-liberal. 

From the staff of the ^ True Sun " 
Mr. Dickens passed into the reporting 
corps of the " Morning Chronicle," and 
it was whilst engaged upon that paper 
he first gave proofs of his intellect. 

His reports were distinguished by 
clearness, vigour, and extreme exact- 
ness ; and he had the power of seizing 
upon the peculiar style of each speaker. 
Few people know how much the ora- 
tors of all grades owe to reporters. 
Speeches which are delivered with 
pompous verbosity and laboured at- 
tempts at eloquence, and which tire the 
hearer and distract his attention, read 
in the columns of the next morning's 
paper as plain, straightforward, and 
sometimes eloquent orations. Elabora- 
tions and repetitions are pruned down 
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weak cxpreHsioiiH aro ofUjiiliimrH n?- 
iiiovcd for oIIh'I'h ijMin* for(;ihl<;, and tin* 
>vliolu, from want (A' hj>.'w!«, \h I'.utuU'iiHvA 
and anu;n(i<;d. Tim reporter, if Hkillul 
and a^'riiMtonit'd to ParliaincnUiry work, 
at once HccH and wMztm \i\h)Ii i\w [Kiint 
an lionoiiraMo nieniUir ih aiming at, 
and ]in;.H(*ntH it in a iiioru connecUMl 
and r(;/ulal>lo form than many lionour- 
a))l<: ni(:ml>c'rH arc tlioniMilvcHaldo to do. 
liut tlio ol!i<re of r<!|>ort<tr wan too 
narrow for tho mind ai' the future 
uovoliHt. To U) en^a^t^l an a mere 
vehicle for other m(;n'K thouf^litH, wlicn 
he waH 80 able U) iuHuencx: the inindH 
of thoUHandii hy hiH own, wax not a 
very HatiHfiietory employment. At 
length he forwarded Home Hketelieu 
and tal(!H he luul written U> a ma^;ir 
zinc, and got into ])rint (;n hiH own 
account. The HkeUrh Helec*te<l waH huo 
c<;HHful ; and lie fonned tlie idea of a con- 
tinued HerieH,treatinf( of HuhjectM coiuin|< 
within the nuiji^e of hiH olmcrvation, 
• which was even then jn'ctty extennivu. 
TliiH KcrieH, after wardn known an 
'SSketchcH liy lioz " dm ap]M;llation 
wliich h(; iMiojited in a manner after* 
wards explained;, he eomm(;n<'j;d in 
the columnn of thti evening edition of 
the "Morning (chronicle," under the 
title of "Sketches of Knglinh liifc and 
( •lKiract<;r." They at once attracted 
much notice anil gained consideniblc 
re])Utation, and were reprinted in two 
volumert in IK{(> fuid lH',i7 reHj*e<jtively, 
-which, from thtiir former ))r6Htige, Iitul a 
c;onHiilerahle Hale, the puhliHher IxMng 
the Iaiiiente(l Mr. Ma<M'one. The taHk of 
illuHtrating tlie:ie volumen w^ih entrust- 
ed to Mr. <i(:orge(JruickHhank ; hut the 
l><;st we r.:iti Hay of them, after a H(5r:<;nd 
and careful )H;ruHal in, that the inatU;r 
and illustrations are worthy of eiu;h 
other. The "SkctchcH ))y 'jioz " are 
aliout as true to nature as the picturen 
of tin; caricaturist who illustrated them. 
Tan;;iM'; points and ridieuloUH ideas 
an; sci/ed upon and pn-tmniA'A forcibly 
to th(; reader, but, on the whole, thero 
is that air of exaggeration, luid deter- 
in iiMtfl attom))t at fun at any price, 
which J^ickens lias never got quiU; rid 
of, exf^:i>t in his happiest and most 
matured elForts. llio " Sketches "ofUm, 
however, exhibit the germs of charac- 
terH afterwardn more fully drawn. Who, 
for instan(;e, thniH not recognize in the 
Bctadio of the J^urish Engine, the bud 
which afU;rwardH ))loHHome4l into tho 
immortal Mr. Humble ? 



The " Voting for BeMllis," tho ** Cler- 
gyman,'* and other Hkctch<^ coiincctcil 
with tho iiarisli, exhibit au already 
extcUHive Knowlc<igo of hucJi niatterH, 
and ttio HcencH at Margate and tJie 
Hubnrliou tea-^rdouHy Hnow the di»- 
pfMition of Dickonii to jiick up cha- 
racter in ])laceH unknown to the fbtth- 
ionablu novel int. Tliiit |>oaitiou for 
Htudying nature whore itci features are 
nir>Ht marked, waM afterwarda moHt 
untruly Htyled by hiri dotracton a pea- 
Hion for h>w life. 

The huc(x;h8 of the Hketches caused 
an enterprising publiiiher. one of the 
firm of (.'hapnuui and Hall, to wait 
uiM;n Mr. J>ickeDa, thcu a young nian 
or Home five or hIz and twenty. The 
interview tr>ok place at hia cuamherB 
in Kuniivaln Inn, liolbom. wliere he 
afturwanlH hicatea John Wealock, and 
wliere the oflicca of Hablot Browne 
the artint, Htill are. It waa proiKtaed 
tliat DickeiiH Hhould write a aportlug 
novel, to illuHtrate certain aketctiea by 
Kctymour ; the novel to be pubUahed 
in monthly numbont, a form of publi- 
cation, of which to uae Mr. DickeuM* 
(iwn relation of tlio niattcr : —** Tlie 
only re(;ol lection I had, waa of certain 
intenninable no vela hawked about the 
country )>y )N3dlar8, and over some of 
which i rememlier Uj have alied innu- 
merable tearn, 1>eforo I acrvcd my a|>- 
prenticeHhij) to life. 

" When t ofiened my door in Funii- 
vals I nn to the managing partner, who 
repr(;M:nted the firm, I recognised in 
him the ixirHon from whoae lianda I 
had 1>ougiit, Houie two or three years 
previounly, and whom I liad never 
Heen before or Hince, my firat coiiy of 
the magazine in which my firat efluaiou 
- drot>ixi(J Kt(;althily one evening at 
twiligiit, with fear and trembling, inti> 
a dark lett<;r-box, in a dark oflf&ce, up a 
dark court in Fleet Htreei— api>eareil 
in all the glory of print, on which 
o<;(»ision, )>y the bye, — how well I 
re(;olleet it ! - I walke^l down to Weat- 
minster J fall, and turned into it for 
half-an-hour. l>ecauae my eyoa were ao 
dlmme<l with joy and jirlde, that they 
could not bear tne atrcet, and were not 
fit to )>e Heen there. I told my viaitor 
of the coincidence, which we both 
hailed oa a good omen, and ao fell to 
buHineaa. 

^ 1'he idea propounded to me wlJ^ 
that the monthly aomething should be 
a vehicle for certain platca to be ^*s- 
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cuted by Mr. Seymour ; and there was 
a notion either on the part of that 
admirably humorous artist or of my 
visitor (I forget which), that a Nimrod 
club, the members of which were to 
go out shooting, Ashing, and so forth, 
and getting themselves into difficulties 
through their want of dexterity, would 
be the best means of introducing these. 
I objected on consideration that, al- 
though bom and partly bred in the 
country, I was no great sportsman, 
except in regard to all kinds of loco- 
motion : that it would be infinitely 
better for the plates to arise naturally 
out of the text ; that the idea was not 
novel, and had already been much 
used ; that I should like to take my 
own way with a freer range of English 
scenes and people, and was afraid I 
should ultimately do so in any case, 
whatever course I might prescribe to 
myself when starting. My views 
being deferred to, I uiought of Mr. 
Pickwick, and wrote the first number, 
from the proof of which Mr. Seymour 
made his drawing of the club, and that 
happy portrait of the founder by 
which he is always recognized, and 
which may be said to have made him 
a reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick 
with a club because of the original 
suggestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle 
expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. 
We started with a number of twenty- 
four pages instead of thirty-two, and 
four illustrations in lieu of a couple. Mr. 
Seymour's lamented death before the 
second number was published, brought 
about a quick decision upon a point 
already in agitation ; the number be- 
came one of thirty-two pages with two 
illustrations, and remained so to the 
end. My friends told me it was a low, 
cheap form of publication (the book 
would have cost at the then established 
price of novels about four guineas and 
a half), by which I should ruin all my 
rising hopes; and how right my 
friends turned out to be everybody 
knows, 

" * Boz,' my signature in the ' Morn- 
ing Chronicle,' appended to the monthly 
cover of this book, and retained long 
afterwards, was the nick-name of a pet 
child, a younger brother, whom I had 
dubbed Moses in honour of the * Vicar 
of Wakefield,' which being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose becomes 
Boses, and being shortened became 
*Boz.' 'Boz' was a very fcimiliar 



household word with me long before I 
was an author, and so I came to 
adopt it." 

The success of the new undertaking 
was so great that most of the quid' 
nuncs of the day were eager to account 
for it ; and not knowing the exact 
truth, they made up by fiction. Like Sir 
Walter Scott's theatrical manager who 
had exhausted all the white paper 
property snow in the middle of the 
storm, and supplied the deficiency with 
brown, these gentlemen gave a colour 
to their stories. But we suspect that 
Seymour furnished more than one 
plate or character. In the fourth 
plate of the original edition is illus- 
trated the story of Jingle's wonderful 
pointer, who stops full at a notice of 
"Stray dogs will be shot," which has 
the tone about it of Seymour's carica^ 
tures, and was certainly his produc- 
tion. The town had been already 
saturated with those capital sketches ; 
and the proposition of Mr. Chapman 
was a likely speculation, especially 
when author and artist worked well 
together. Mr. Seymour's death by 
his own hand, however, changed the 
character of the novel, leaving Dickens 
free to follow up ideas which we sus- 
pect were then hardly formed. 

The gap made by this shocking event 
was soon filled. Most happUy for the 
author, Hablot Browne, then a young 
artist, only known as having at the age 
of seventeen gained a prize for a 
capital etching of " John Gilpin," was 
applied to, and building upon the 
designs of Seymour carried on the 
illustrations with tact, talent, and 
appreciative judgment. What Boz 
wrote. Phiz (he had thus named himself 
as a pendant to the author) illustrated, 
and placed the fictitious personages 
before the readers more vividly than 
their own imagination could have pre- 
sented them. If Pickwick be owing 
to Seymour, "Phiz" has the honour of 
originating the no less immortal Sam. 
The two figures were seized upon by 
the doU shops, and little papier mach6 
statuettes of Mr. Pickwick with a 
bottle green coat, with his hands 
tucked beneath the tails, and looking 
beneficently through his spectacles, 
and Sam Weller with his foot on the 
horse-block cleaning the boots, grew 
quite popular. The tobacconists, not 
to be behind hand, took Mr. Pickwick 
under their patronage, and literally 
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turning a new leaf, named hIioH rhc- 
rootH, r>efore called Mexicans, "Pi»:k- 
wickft," a name which they will proba- 
bly never Iobc. 

Many i)erHon8 are BurpriHed at tlie 
furore which J*ickwick created. The 
first Iiiim1>er8 are ho full of the impro- 
bably ridiculouH that they rea<i like 
the bro;ide8t burlesque. Mr. Pirrkwick. 
who afterwardn exhibits such ^ood 
(jualities, ap}N3urH on his first intro- 
(iu(;tion the silliest of old rnen, — \i(i- 
lieving the most impossible tales alwut 
the endurance of a cabman's hoi-se, 
und generally giving a notion of a 
senior neither gnivo nor reverend, but 
rather a fit surjjoct for a commission 
de lunatico irufuirendo. One of his 
first adventures is the getting of a 
hlack eye from the cabman, who liad 
heen laughing at liini, and who, with a 
want of ])erceiition of which cabmen 
are not usually guilty, mistakes his 
Himple gullible passenger for an agent 
of the S<;cieiy for tin? Prevention of 
Ouelty to Animals ; and at this occur- 
rence tlie read<;r, so far from evincing 
Pi(jkwickian Hyinpathy, is disposed to 
enjoy a hearty laugli. Tlie coiiii)anions 
of Mr. Pickwick are eminently stupid, 
vulgar })eople, jHjrforming no function 
in the world but #liat of being taken 
in. Other jHjrsonagcs are introduced 
Beamingly at }ia)>-h<'izard who a))fxjar 
for a moment and are seen no more. 
There are evirlent marks of haste, and 
signs that the author is making his 
story as he gf>es on. Sometimes 
we see the influence of the j)rint(jr's 
devil clamouring for " cony," and l>eing 
put off with an ejiisoue having no 
connection with the book, such as,— 
"The Stroller's Tale;" "A Maniac's 
Story ;" which were probably really 
written before Pickwick wjts thought 
of, and only used Ui serve the nee<ls of 
the moment. 

liut these marks grow fainter as wo 
proceed. Thtj characters of Sam, old 
\Veller (then a fast-<lisappearing sixi- 
cies), the shepherd, and jMirhaps one or 
two others, such as the young docUjrs, 
are first rate; but the book chiefly owed 
its success to the extreme novelty of 
its style, and is cliiefly remarkable as 
a promise, rather than a iKjrformanwj. 
All the heroines, if there be any, we 
feel are married to fools, and coinr>l(it(jl v 
sa^jrificed, with the exception of^Sam a 
wife ; and when Mr. Pickwick has 
retired to Dulwicli, we are not so sorry 



to nart with him, as with Sam and his 
fattier. Even tlie simileH of Sam have 
In^cr^me stale, nor are they generally 
of that kind to make us regret that 
the^ so soon pass out of our memory 
Imitation, also, not usually to be attn- 
buted to Dickens, will be met with in 
the earlier part of the novel. The story 
about '^Bili Stumps his Mark" en- 
graved on a stone, and mistaken by 
Mr. Pickwick and his fellow archso- 
logistH for some curious Latin inscrip- 
tion, is plagiarised plainly and boldly 
from Sir Walter Scott's Antiquary, 
where £die Ochiltree oflfends hia patron 
by reading certain votive initiau into 
" J>ouce Davy's Lang Ladle." The 
flupiHsr and conversation of the Bath 
footmen seem also to be borrowed from 
" High Life Below Stairs." 

The sketch of the rival newspaper 
editors of the Eatanswill ''Gazette," 
and " [udejjcndent," though admired 
for its fun and humour, haa been 
charged with exaggeration. Nothing, 
however, could Ije more true to nature; 
nor is the H]>ecies of i>apcr extinct even 
now. S<ime few montiis ago, :n Sep- 
teml>er, 1852, two papers of Mr. Dis- 
raeli's own county (Buckinghamshire) 
liad a quarrel,anrl a war ensued, which 
we at the time marked for a verifica- 
tion of Dickens. An unpopular country 
clergyman had only eight in congre- 
gation on a certain Sunday, including 
the clerk. The paper adverse to the 
cler/^yman's politics publishes the ffict. 
The rival j>aT>cr thus notices the para- 
graph : — ^^ The Uackgiutrdiam aw low 

scurriUitjj of the * ' render it 

necessary for us to give a little advice 
Ui its patrons. Its dimirvutive column* 
are filled with the mont fulsome pufft of 
its own jxditical adherents, or the most 
vuUjar and malignant ahxue of those who 
are opjiosed to its Toryism and Pusey- 
ism." The pai)cr then declares ^that 
an end must l>o put to thetie disgrctceful 
ulajiderny and," cries the authoritative 
Potts, "if no one else will do it^ we 
WILL." ITie rival, in reply, calls its 
opjKjnent, *" A low, iUUerate, heed Whig 
jMijier— an obscure print, which few of 
our readers liave seen, and fewer read. 
It can scarcely be said to have an ex- 
istence. It reveU in low life, illiterate 
and brazen assertion. It teaches no 
prirunjyle and enjoyn no circulation" So 
that even the trenchant ridicule of 
Dickens has failed in reforming thoee 
vehicles of information which abso- 
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lutely profess to be the teachers of the 
people, and who have no doubt criti- 
cized the novelist himself in the same 
style of " Eatanswill " philosophy. 

Whilst the early numbers of " Pick- 
wick" were being published, Mr. 
Dickens had " settled " in life, by 
marrying Miss Catherine Hogarth, 
daughter to Mr. Greorge Hogarui, an 
admirable musical writer and critic, 
and also a man of considerable lite- 
rary attainments. Mr. Hogarth had 
been a writer to the " Signet," in 
Edinburgh, and was the frieud of Sir 
Walter Scott and Lord Jeffery, in the 
early days of the " Edinburgh Ee- 
view." The lady is still Mrs. Dickens, 
known amount her friends as a very 
warm-hearted and truly excellent wo- 
man, and the mother of a pretty 
numerous family. To those people who 
originated the amusing fiction of Boz's 
madness, is perhaps owing the story of 
a first Mrs. Dickens, who was the pro- 
totype of Dora, the child-wife of 
Copperfield. This, we warn all credu- 
lous people, is a fiction, although in so 
doing we do not wish to say that the 
real Mrs. Dickens may not have sat for 
the portrait of Agnes in the same 
novel. Other pleasant people who hold 
that no man of genius can be happy 
with his wife, have formed another con- 
clusion from the novel which, with 
partial truth, they assume to be auto- 
biographical. According to them our 
author's real wife is the original Dora, 
while his wished for and ideal wife is 
the Agnes. These theories are mutually 
destructive of each other, and we must 
leave those, so impertinently prying 
iuto the recesses of great men's hearts 
and the privacy of their homes, to 
settle the contradictions among them- 
selves. 

When " Pickwick " was finished, and, 
as we before said, Mr. Pickwick had 
retired to Dulwich and Mr. S. Weller 
was basking in the smiles of Mrs. S. 
Weller, n^e " the pretty house-maid," 
their creator had a rest of some ten or 
twelve months, at the end of which 
time he gratified the public with a new 
novel — " Nicholas Nickleby." 

In the interim Dickens had matured 
and organized his plans, and, like 
Fielding, only with more visible inten- 
tion, he started on a determined course 
of action. In " Pickwick," he had 
written against the Fleet Prison, and 
the book was cheaply re -issued 



after he had seen the downfall of the 
very fabric it condemned, and a great 
amelioration of prison abuses. In 
" Nickleby," Dickens determined to 
make an onslaught on Yorkshire schools, 
which, pandering as they do, to the 
meanness, neglect, and cruelty of pa- 
rents and guardian, and conducted by 
men who are insensible to the better 
feelings of humanity, and hardened 
against public opinion — will, we are 
afraid, survive for a long time. Not 
that the work has failed to effect giant 
good, but that, alas ! the evil was too 
strong to be wholly uprooted. The 
way in which Dickens's attention was 
led to the subject, he has himself re- 
lated, and we can do no better than lay 
before ihe reader his own words. He 
says : — 

** I cannot call to mind, now, how I 
came to hear about Yorkshire schools, 
when I was not a very robust child, 
sitting in by-places, near Rochester 
Ca-stle, with a head full of Partridge, 
Strap, Tom Pipes, and Sancho Panza ; 
but I know that my first impressions of 
them were picked up at that time, and 
that they were somehow or other con- 
nected with a suppurated abscess that 
some boy came home with, in conse- 
quence of his Yorkshire * guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend ' having ripped it open 
with an inky pen-knife. The impression 
made upon me, however made, never 
left me. I was always curious about 
them till long afterwards ; and at sun- 
dry times I got into the way of hearing 
about them — at last, naving an 
audience, resolved to write about uiem." 
Accordingly Mr. Dickens went down 
into Yorkshire, "in a very severe 
winter, which is faithfully described in 
the book," to have an interview with a 
schoolmaster or two ; in fact, he went 
picking up character. Adopting "a 
pious fraud," he got some letters of 
mtroduction from a professional friend, 
making reference to a supposititious 
little boy, the son of a widow, whom 
he wanted to place at school. The 
person to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed was no less than the original 
of John Brodie, of whom we give Mr. 
Dickens's graphic description. 

"I am afraid he is dead now. I 
recollect he was a jovial, ruddy, broad- 
faced man ; that we got acquainted 
directly ; and that we talked on all 
sorts of subjects except the sohool 
which he showed a great anxiety to 
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avoid. ^ WaH there any largo Hcliool 
near?* I aiikod, in reference t^) the 
Itiitcr. *(>h yen/ lie Haid, * there wan, 
pratty by me.' * Wan it a good one V 
* Ky,* he Haid, 'it waH an go<Ml an 
another — that was a raather of o)>inion,^ 
and fell to Irwking at the fire flaring 
around the nwm, and whiHtling a little." 
The "John Brwlio" was in fatit inij^rac- 
ticablo, and when the qiiOHtion oi' the 
Bchool came up his face " full/' fuid he 
}HHUime " nncouifortable." At MiHt^ 
when alKmttogo,he leant over the table 
and Haid to T>ickenH in a low voif^^, 
"Weel, MiHther, we've Injen vary 
pleaHant tfigather^ ami I'll H]>eak my 
mind tiv'ee. Dinnot let the weedur 
send her little >K>y to yan o' our iiehool- 
meiiHtem while there'H a harHe to hoold 
in a' Jjunnun, and a gootthcr to lie 
asleep in. Ar would n't niak' ill wordH 
aniang my neeberrH, and ar Hj>eak 
tiv'ee quiet loike. But I'm dom'd if ar 
can gang to bed and not tellee, for 
w<5edur'H Bak', to kec-p the lattle Iwy 
from a' Hike Hcoondreln while there'H a 
harH«^ to hoold in a' Jjunnun or a 
gootthcr to lie aHlec]) in !" Jic^iMsating 
them; wordH with great heartinoHH, and 
with a Mjlemnity on hiH jolly face that 
mafic it hiok twice an large an bc^fore, 
ho Hhook handn and went away. 

TheiK>rtraitof H^luecrB in "Nickleby" 
wuH HO true and natural that manv of 
the HchoolnwiHtcrH identified theniHclveH 
with it; and one individual, who hai>- 
]MMied to have but one eye, and who, 
therefore, rewnnbled SciueerH ])hyHicfi]ly 
an well an mentally, threatened the 
author with an action at law. Mr. 
('runiiulcH and (company Hhowthat the 
author hfiH an intimate ac(|uaintance 
with theatrical life /ih it in in the pr<>- 
vincMjH, whiJHt Mrn. Nickleby in a 
I>i(;ture of oh genial a blundering, ti re- 
Hi inu;, affectionatxt, egotintical, nilly, and 
good>iuiarU;d old hidy in middle life aH 
IH Mth. IVimroHC in the "Vicar of' 
Wakefield." 'J'im Linkinwat(;r, Minn 
l^a (^'rcjcvy, Hir MullKjrry llawke, and 
Lord Frederic VeriHopht, Mrn. Witti- 
terly, and the KenwigHeH,}>eHideH many 
minor characton juat nketched in, hucIi 
aH the young proprietor of the hair- 
drcHHcr'n nhop, and Mr. Jjill^vick, can 
Hcarcely Ix) exceeded in their truth to 
nature, lialph Nickleby, the uncle, 
haH been objected U) an too theatrically 
Hcowling and malevolent, and too cal- 
culatingly wicked, but we fear the 
character Sh a true one. The reprc- 



Hcntation is not that of an ordinary 
mimT. MoHt of them are decrepit, 
fooliflh, and timid, as well as avstricious 
and cunning ; but he was a shrewd. 
Htern man, with a mind which woulu 
have made him powerful in most of the 
oniinarv walks as well as in that into 
which hiH inordinate greed betrayii 
him. lie is one of those who, having 
none cIhc to love, worship self with 
intenHo devotion. The other miser, 
Oride, is a more common-place person- 
age, Hiniplv a miser. Isray and his 
daughter have somewhat of a melo- 
dramatic air, but beneath the veil of 
exaggeration and effect there is the 
reality of life. Newman Noggs is one 
of those eccentric pictures, the original 
of which is barely possiue, but not 
likely to be met with more than 
once in a life-time ; and the Brothers 
Oheervble, if their like erer existe<], 
must be os rare as black swans. In a 
novel iHt, however, we must not too 
Heverely criticize oza^ratiou when it 
is kc)>t within certain limits. Wliat 
the artint effects by vivid colour and a 
Hkilful dintributiou of light and shade, 
the author is driven to compass \fy 

fiving prominence to traits of character, 
n either cane it is felt necessary to fix 
the eye. Mere literal truth, as every 
Iwdy HecH it^ is not enouj^; it often 
wantH idealizing, and artists magnify 
and make conHpicuous in order tliat 
thoHc who are not artists may see as 
Ijlainly as they do. It is probably 
with Home allowance of this kind that 
DickciiH'H wonls are to be taken, when 
he Hays, in the pre&co, ''that the 
Brothers Choeryble live ; that their 
lil)eral charity, tlieir singleness of 
heart, their noble nature, and their 
un>M)unded lienevolence, are no crea- 
tioriH of the author's brain." The 
IMilic<* cases in which the name of Mr. 
Sol 1^ has figured, and which have 
exhibited him as pving away sove- 
reigns i() beggars m the street, who 
watch him from his dcK>r, dog his every 
Htc]), and take outside places on tha 
omnibus in which he ridee, so that 
they may pounce down upon him the 
moment ho emerges — ^that chaimcter 
nhowH that tlie liberality of the 
Brothers Cheeryblo is not beyond the 
l>oundH of fact ; but good sense and dis- 
crimination are added to complete a 
loveable picture. We have not so 
much goodness as to be able to aAnd 
to frown down any attempt to azalt Hk, 
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and it would be better if there were 
more, with old Massinger — 

" To look upon the poor with gentle eye, 
For in their figures often, angels desire an 
alms." 

The next venture ot our author was 
to edit " Bentlej's Miscellany," which, 
under his guidance, and through his 
story of Oliver Twist, illustrated by 
Cruickshank, proved very successful. 
The story is with us one of Dickens's 
best. In it he again showed a deter- 
mined purpose and wrote out of office 
a certain Mr. Lain^, then the Clerken- 
well magistrate, who was conspicuous 
for his coarseness and ill temper. 
Never, perhaps, were the precincts of 
Field Lane (now a byegone) more bene- 
ficially explored ; and the artist worked 
well up to the author. The cha- 
racter of Fagin, and his " fence," Char- 
ley Bates, and the Artful Dodger, are 
exquisitely finished works of art. Bad 
and disgusting as Fagin is, we feel he 
lias that touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin, and as for the 
rascally Dodger, we positively admire 
him, as a perfect artist in his way. 
Bill Sykes and Nancy form other por- 
traits never forgotten. So much of 
natural truth is there in their mingled 
good and evil, that even those who are 
the least acquainted with the " danger- 
ous classes" of society must instinct- 
ively recognize their reality. The 
murder of the girl Nancy, the pursuit 
and death of Sykes are admirably 
described ; no word of praise is needeoL 
The trial scene of Fagin shows a won- 
derful force of intuition ; and through- 
out the whole story, but two indivi- 
duals are weak. These are Monks, 
the brother of Oliver, and Eose Maylie. 
Monks is but a gloomy scoundrel, and 
Rose Maylie the veriest milk-and-water 
damseL Never before were so much 
dii*t, vice, and depravity so completely 
exposed, and yet so cleanly trodden 
under foot. The author passes through 
a very pest house, without a breath of 
contagion ; a fact which is owing, as 
Mr. Home, in the ** New Spirit of the 
Age," has pointed out, to the happy 
nature of the author. The reader at 
once appreciates the beauty and truth 
of the delicacy which so paints the 
worst of us as to cause us to pity 
rather than hate. The death of Sykes 
may be, it has been suggested, over 
elaborated ; we almost feel for the 



wretch hanging over the muddy river 
by a single rope, ever haunted by the 
presence of the burning eyes whidi 
glare ^[Pon him. The oondusion of 
Oliver Twist is better carried out than 
that of NioJdeby, which in faxst was 
spoiled by the dramatists. For in- 
stance, it is very plain that Smike was 
originally intended to turn out a ward 
or child of Balph Nickleby, but the 
dramatist who put the piece upon the 
stage before the author nad completed 
it, saw this ; and Dickens, annoyed at 
the piracy, altered the termination. 
Dickens felt and resented the injury ; 
and "came down" heavily upon the 
dramatist in the next number of his 
work. He introduces his hero speak- 
ing to a "literary gentleman," who 
declares it to be fame to an author 
to have his work dramatized by said 
literary gent. "So," says Nicholas, 
"Richard Turpin, Tom King, and 
Jerry Abershaw, have handed down 
to fame the names of those on whom 
they committed their most impudent 
robberies. . . . For instance," continues 
he,8peaking much too fiercely for Nicho- 
las, but quite naturally for the despoiled 
Dickens — ^ For instance, you take the 
uncompleted books of living authors, 
fresh from their hands, wet from the 
press, cut, hack, and carve them to the 
powers and capacities of your actors, 
and the capability of your theatres. 
Finish unfinished works, hastily and 
crudely vamp up ideas, not yet worked 
out by their original projector, but 
which have doubtless cost him many 
thoughtless days and sleepless nights ; 
by a comparison of incidents and 
dialogue, down to the very last word 
he may have written a fortnight be- 
fore, do your utmost to anticipate his 
plot, — all this without his permission, 
and against his will ; and then, to 
crown the whole proceeding, publish 
in some mean pamphlet, an unmeaA- 
ing farrago of garbled extracts frt>m 
his work, to which you put your name 
as author, with the honourable dis- 
tinction annexed of having perpe- 
trated a hundred other outrages of the 
same description. Now, show me the 
distinction between such pilfering as 
this, and picking a man's pocket in the 
street; unless indeed it be that the 
legislature has a regard for. pocket- 
handkerchiefis, and leaves men's Drains, 
excepting when they are knocked out 
by violence, to take care of themselyeB." 
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"Men must live, sir,*' saM the lite- 
rary gentleman shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

" That would be an emially fair plea 
in l>oth cases," replied Nicholas ; " but 
if you put it upon that CTOund, I have 
nothing more to say, than that if I 
were a writer of books, and you a 
thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay 
your tavern score for six months — 
Large as it might be — than have a niche 
in the temple of fame, with you for 
the humblest corner of my pedestal 
through six hundred generations." 

The dramatists were (Quieted ; and 
when they next dramatized our au- 
thor's works, waited, however impa- 
tiently, till they were finished. 

After the conclusion of Oliver Twist, 
Dickens gave up the conduct of Bent- 
Icy, princii)ally it is said on account of 
the proprietor not being liberal enough 
in monetary matters. The editorship 
then passed into the hands of Harrison 
Ainsworth, who had previously com- 
menced in its pages his novel of " Jack 
She[)pard." During Boz's reign, with 
Ainsworth and Ingoldsby as contri- 
butors, it arrived at its highest point 
of excellence ; it has since fallen. Those 
who collect Dickens's works, should 
not forget to place amongst them the 
capital address in Bentley, wherein he, 
" the old coachman," resigned his 
"whip" into the hands of the new one. 

Dickens has apparently cherished 
for many years an idea of a periodical 
paper, in which ho should be brought 
more often in contact with his many 
readers. After "Oliver Twist," and 
" Nickleby," he attempted this in 
"Master Humphrey's Clock." The 
plan, to say the oest of it, was obsolete 
— an imitation of the "Spectator," 
with its Will Honeycomb and Sir 
itoger, metamorphosed into " the deaf 
gentleman," and " Mr. Miles." Tlie 
name was a bad one ; the fact of keep- 
ing a lot of manuscripts in a clock-case 
any thing but likely. Nay, the very 
correspondence of the " Sjiectator" was 
brought up again, but to no purpose, 
and after two or three little tales, he 
virtually abandoned his purpose, and 
plunged into the longer tale of the 
" Old Curiosity Shop, a sweet fancy 
— but perhaps less natural than any of 
liis works. Little Nell is too ethereal, 
though full of poety ; but in all which 
brings him in contact with real life, he 
is abundantly successful. Mr. Swivcller 



is finer than Sam Weller, who by tlie 
bye was resutwitated, together with 
Pickwick and the elder Weller, to 
keep the clock going; and Quilp the 
old schoolmaster, Sampson Brass, and 
the rest of the dramatis penorue, with 
the single exception of the benevolent 
old gentleman who turns out to be 
Master Humphrey himself are capital 
The poetry of Nell's life, her beauti- 
ful devotion to her grandfather, her 
childlike wisdom, sharpened to an 
unnatural extent, are touching in tiie 
extreme. The poetry of her death is 
still finer, and the very prose, if but 
divided into lines, will, as Mr. Home 
has pointed out in the " New Spirit of 
the A^e," form that kind of sracefully 
irregular blank verse which Shelley 
and Southey have used. The following 
is from the description of little Nell's 
funeral, without tne alteration of one 
word, merely printed as poetry : — 

''When death strikes down the innocent 
and young 
From every fmgilo form, from which he 
lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise 
In shape of Mercy, Charity, and Love, 
To walk the world, and bless it. 
Of every tear 
That sorrowing nature sheds on such 

green graves 
Some good is bom, some gentle nature 
comes." 

When the "Curiosity Shop" was 
ended, a short conversation ensues 
between Master Humphrey and his 
friends, and the author sets out with a 
new story, " Bamaby Budge.*' 

In this he opened up fresh ground ; 
and commenced an historical tale of 
the Gordon Riots. The tale is full of 
beauty and power. That part con- 
nected with the riots, in our opinion, 
far surpassing in vivid actuality the 
celebrated scenes of the "Porteus 
Mob," by Sir Walter Scott, to which 
it has been compared. The charac- 
ters are full of truth, with hardly one 
exception. Bamaby himself — poor 
mad Bamaby — with his raven, is a 
finished picture ; the raven comparable 
to nothing in literature so much as to 
a certain immortal dog, possessed by 
one Launce, drawn bv Master Wil- 
liam Shakespere. The rough cha- 
racter of Hugh, Mr. Dennis, the hang- 
man, old Varden, Dollv, and "Rmwi^ 
Haredale, not to mention the won- 
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droufily real Miggs, with Mrs. Varden 
reading her Protestant tracts, form an 
admirable group. The character of 
Tx)rd Greorge is faithfully preserved ; 
and another historical personage treat- 
ed with justice. We allude to that 
fine specimen of a false-hearted " snob/* 
Lord Chesterfield, who is sketched to 
the life as Sir Edward Chester. 

In ''Bamaby Rudge" Dickens also 
exhibited a decided purpose, bearing 
upon public executions, for the abo- 
lition of which Dickens is a decided 
advocate. The picture of the old 
father who follows the dead body of his 
son, unjustly hung— merely to touch 
the dead boy's hand, is full of pathos. 
The denouement is complete — poetical 
justice is done, and the reader per- 
fectly satisfied. Old Joe Willet even, 
that stupid, pompous, arrogant old 
tyrant is received into his graces, and 
perhaps nothing is so much regretted 
as the loss of Joe's arm, " in the Sal- 
wanners where the war is ;" but this 
regret is warmed away when we hear 
that the raven which, like a wise raven, 
having no happy word to say, had 
been silent for a year, recovers his 
voice and talks away as sagely as ever. 
This raven is a picture from nature, 
drawn as certain pictures are en- 
graved, " from the original in the pos- 
sessiou of Charles Dickens, Esq." Mr. 
Dickens has elsewhere given an account 
of two wonderful birds of that species, 
the combined portraits of which make 
up the one " Grip." 

Shortly after the conclusion of " Bar- 
aby Rudge," and about the year 1842, 
Mr. Dickens determined upon a trip 
to America with ulterior literary pur- 
poses. On this trip Mrs. Dickens 
accompanied him ; and on his return 
he published an account of it, known 
as " The American Notes." The dedi- 
cation of " American Notes " in itself 
spoke something of the contents, — 
.something which showed what was to 
come after ; for while it is firm and 
manly, it evinces an apprehension of 
impending hostility 

I DEDICATE TmS BOOK 

TO THOSE FRIENDS OP MINE IN AMERICA 

WHO, GIVING ME A WELCOME I MUST EVER 

GRATEFULLY AND PROUDLY REMEMBER, 

LEFT MY JUDGMENT 

FREE. 

AND WHO, LOVING THEIR COUNTRY, 

CAN BEAR THE TRUTH WHEN IT IS TOLD GOOD- 

HUMOUREDLY AND IN A KIND SPIRIT. 



This book was received in America 
with a storm of disapprobation. Fal- 
sification and exaggeration are light 
terms to those the American editors 
used ; but Dickens in his last edition 
does not see anv occasion to alter or 
withdraw an3rtning. " It is nearly 
eight years," he writes, "since this 
book was first published : I present it 
in this edition unaltered ; and such of 
my opinions as it expresses are quite 

unaltered too Prejudiced I have 

never been, otherwise than in favour 
with the United States. No visitor 
can have ever set foot on those shores 
with a stronger faith in the republic 
than I did when I landed in America. 
I purposely abstain from extending 
these observations to any length. X 
have nothing to defend or explain 
away. The truth is the truth, and 
neither childish absurdities nor unscru-. 
pulous contradiction can make it other- 
wise. The earth would still move 
round the sun, though the whole Ca- 
tholic church said no To repre- 
sent me as viewing America with ill 
nature, animosity, or partizanship, is 
merely to do a very foolish thing, 
which is always a very easy one, and 
which I have disregarded for eight 
years, and could for eighty more." 

So writes our author ; but never- 
theless there are those who do feel 
sincerely sorry that forms of speech to 
which the people are accustomed, and 
which in such works as Hawthorne's 
are anything but repulsive, — customs 
which seem to us strange and eccentric, 
and sometimes absurd, and other trifles, 
should have been so severely handled. 
The Americans are sensitive in a high, 
degree ; they literally worshipped Dick- 
ens ; they nocked to meet him ; talked 
and wrote of his approach more than 
they would of that of a sovereign ; 
and then to find him following in the 
wake of Captain Hall, Miss Martineau, 
and Mrs. TroUope, was hard indeed, 
On his publishing this work, however,. 
Lord Jeffery wrote him a letter from 
which we extract the following pas- 
sages : — " My dear Dickens, a thousand 
thanks for your charming book, and 
for all the pleasure, profit, and relief it 
has afforded me. You have been very 
tender to our sensitive friends beyond 
sea, and really said nothing which will 
give any serious offence to any mode-* 
rately rational patriot amongst them. 
The slavers of course will give you no 
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quarter, and of course you did not 
expect they would. . . . Your account 
of the silent or solitary imprisonment 
system is as pathetic and as powerful 
a piece of writing as I have erer seen, 
and your sweet airy little snatch of 
the little woman takmg her new babe 
home to her young husband, and your 
manly and feeling appeal in behalf of 
the poor Irish, or rather the affectionate 
poor of all races and tongues, who are 
patient and tender to their children 
under circumstances which would 
make half the exemplary parents 
among the rich, monsters of selnslmess 
and discontent, remind us that we 
have still among us the creator of 
Nelly and Smike, and the schoolmaster 
and his dying pupil, and must continue 
to win lOT you still more of that 
homage of the heart, that love and 
esteem of the just and the good, which, 
though it should never he disjoined 
from them, should, I think you must 
already feel, be better than fortune or 
fame. 

" Well, I have no doubt your three 
thousand copies will be sold in a week, 
and I hope you will tell me that they 
have put a thousand jM)unds at least 
into your pocket." 

Whether the result was as Lord 
Jeffery prognosticated and wished, as 
regards the thousand pounds, we do 
not know ; })ut that the Americans 
were hurt and annoyed by Dickens^s 
remarks we do know. We recollect 
rearling the review in the "Knicker- 
bocker," (the New York Blackwoo<l) 
of the day, and after a very kind 
notice consirlering the strength of 
Dickens's censures, it adverted both in 
sorrow and in anger to the objection- 
able passages ; and Haliburton, the 
author of "Sam Slick," in his next 
work, said coarsely, in allusion to the 
kind reception which they had /riven 
Dickens, and to his fdtes in New York, 
and lovees at Boston, that he had been 
sea-sick in the passage home, and all 
his kindness and gratitude had been 
cast overboard. 

lint Lord Jeffery was right when he 
praised the charming sketch of the 
Jitllo woman, so finished, so perfectly 
natural, and so full of lieart, tliat all 
at once recognized its trutli and 
beauty, and felt whilst reading it, that 
the author was enlarging our sympa- 
thies with humanity. We cannot lielp 
extracting the following, more espe- 



cially as in its warm, honest, heartfelt 
sympathy, it affords the true key to 
Dickens's popularity and fame. 

" Well to be sure, there never was a 
little woman so fuU of hope^ and ten- 
derness, and love, and anxiety, as this 
little woman was ; and all a».y lon^ 
she wondered whether he (the hiuben^ 
would be at the wharf; and whether 
'he* had got her letter; and whether, 
if she sent the baby on shore by some- 
body else, ' he* would know it^ meeting 
it in the street ; which, seeing he had 
never set eyes on it in his life, was no^ 
very likely in the abstract, but was 
probable enough in a young mother, 
ohe was such an artless little creature, 
and was in such a sunny, beaming, 
hopeful state, and let out all this 
matter clinging close about her heart 
so freely, that all the other lady pas- 
sengers entered into the spirit of it as 
much as she ; and the captain (who 
heard all about it from his wife) was 
wontlrous sly, I promise you, inquiring 
every time we met at table, as if in 
forgetfulness, whether she expected 
anybody to meet her at St. Louis, and 
whether she would want to go on 
shore the night we reached it (but he 
supposed she would not), and cutting 
many other dry jokes of tJiat nature.'^ 
Here we recognize the veritable 
humour of Fieldins, with all his kind- 
liness, and something of Dickens's 
superadded to make up the charm: 
but a few lines more and we dose 
the extract. 

" It was something of a Uow^ pray 
reader, if a woman, mark the truth of 
that kind intuitive perception, "It 
was something of a blow to the little 
woman that, when we came within 
twenty miles of our destination it 
became clearly necessary to put this 
baby to bed, but she got over it with 
the same good humour, and came out 
into the little gallery with the rest . . . 
Then such &cetiouane8s as was shown 
by the married ladies, and sudi sym- 
pathy as was shown by the single onei^ 
and such peals of laughter as uie little 
woman herself (who would jvM as soon 
have cried) greeted every jest with.'* 

We will lay a wager that the 

little woman felt all this, as hundreds 
of other kind woman-hearts have 
done, but where was the magidan 
before Dickens to make twenty thou- 
sand readers feel it too, and recog- 
nize it as a portion of that nfttnnl 
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poetry contained in every human 
neart 7 But we must follow the little 
woman to the end. The boat at last 
comes to land ; " and everybody looked 
for the husband, and none saw him, 
when, in tlie midst of us all — Heaven 
knows how she ever got there — there 
was the little woman clinging with 
both arms round the neck of a fine, 
good-looking, sturdy young fellow ; and 
in a moment afterwards there she was 
again, actually clapping her little hands 
for joy, as she draped him through 
the small door of the small cabin, to 
look at her baby as he lay asleep !" 

These are true pictures indeed, and 
we pity those who cannot sympathise 
with such little women, and thank 
such writers. 

In the course of the year 1843 the trip 
to America was again turned to account 
in the new tale which he then began, 
"Martin Chuzzlewit." Dickens was 
not then, nor is he yet, tired of his 
singular names, but the stonr shows 
further progress, and is a work of art 
beyond his former endeavours. It 
evinced a freshness and vigour of 
thought, and a power of invention, 
perfectly untired or undunmed, and the 
characters introduced are amongst the 
happiest of his creations. Martin was 
certainly the best drawn of his heroes, 
manly, vigorous, and self-seeking, with 
an aim in all he does, and a selfish aim 
too, splendidly contrasted with the 
simple, unselfish, child-like Pinch. 
Then comes Pecksniff, whose very 
name has become a proverb even in 
this short time for humbug and hypo- 
crisy ; Jonas, Mr. Montague Tigg, the 
inimitable Bailey junior, and Sarah 
Gamp, with the no less immortal, 
though invisible, Mrs. Harris, the two 
Misses Pecksniff, Mrs. Todgers, and 
Mrs. Lupin, who make up an ensembU 
of original creations scarcely surpassed 
in the whole literature of novels. T^e 
scenes in America, the sick emigrants, 
are heart-breakinc in their pathos, the 
Honourable Elijah Pogram, and other 
worthies, are no less admirable ; and, 
in fact, in the whole book probably 
but two characters are unworthy of 
their companions, though quite in 
keeping with Dickens's style. These 
are old Chuzzlewit, a conventional and 
stupid old father, and Mark Tapley, 
who is amusing but excessively unna- 
tural, in his exaggerated jollity under 
unfavourable circumstances. 



The murder of Tigs, the disguise 
and preparation — the history of the 
individual mind of the murderer, the 
steps by which he descends, and the 
minute particulars which the over- 
wrought brain of Jonas catches up to 
use to its horrible purpoAe (witness the 
conversation with the Doctor), are 
splendid examples of observation and 
intuition, and as true as nature itself ; 
and the defeat and final extirpation of 
selfishness in the heart of the hero, 
Martin, point a most valuable moraL 
The heroine is, however, weak, and 
sinks to insi^ficance by the side of 
charming little Buth Pinch. 

At Cmistmasin the same year, 1842L 
Dickens, untired by his continued 
efforts, produced the first of his Christ- 
mas books, of which there are five — 
the " Christmas Carol." If any indi- 
vidual story ever warmed a Christmas 
hearth, that was the one ; if ever 
solitary old self was converted by a 
book, and driven to be merry and 
dance at that season ^ when its blessed 
Founder was himself a child," he 
surely was by that. Let the reader 
call to mind the book itself^ and then 
he will appreciate the warmth and 
exuberance of good feeling reflected in 
the following extracts from a letter of 
Lord Jeffery to Dickens : — 

"Edinburgh, Dec. 26, 1843. 

" Blessings on your kind heart, my 
dear Dickens, and may it always be as 
full and as light as it is kind, and a 
fountain of kmdness to all within reach 
of its beatings. We are all charmed 
with your Carol ; chiefly, I think, for 
the genuine goodiiess which breathes 
all through it, and is the true inspiring 
angel by which its genius has been 
awakened. The whole scene of the 
Cracketts is like the dream of a bene- 
ficent angel, in spite of its broad 
reality, and little Tiny Tim in life and 
death almost as sweet and as touching 
as Nelly. .... Well, to be sure, you 
should be happy yourself, for you may 
be sure you have done more good, and 
not only fisuBtened more kindly feelings^ 
but prompted more positive acts of 
benevolence, by this little publication, 
than can be traced to all the pulpits and 
confessionals since Christmas, 1842." 

This is high praise indeed, but al- 
though we must take the praises of 
Jeffery as those of a friend, cum grano 
saiis, we shall find on due considera- 
tion that he is not far wrong. That 
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the ifiHtillcil kindliiioHH of ('liriHtianiiy 
in I>ir;kcnH, HtijKjnuMnd to tfn;at na- 
tural wamith of fttoling, hIiouM rlo 
moro than tho proiiching of tho ton 
thoiiHanrl pulpitH of tho church, and 
tho twonty thouHand of other confjro- 
;(ationH, m pro)>aMy oxaggorati^d, but 
cort/iinly fow roa^lont )Mit will rojKjat 
tilt! MoHHing of Lord Joffury, and who 
fool that tho >KK>k ]ia<l dono tliem 
a poHitivo ffocx], l'roa<;hing an a duty 
iH ]M;rhaj)H, in many iuHtancoM, but 
lanioly or lazily jHjrfonnod. (/lorgv- 
mon Hoom lamentably deficient in 
entlniHiaHm, but every word whirli 
I)i(;kenH wrot«j waH n^plete with httarty 
eameHtneHH and kindly geniality. 
C/hriHtmaH Homehow felt warmer aftcT 
rea^ling that lH)ok, and tlio Uw which 
gatherH round Home hearts wan thawofl 
by Htieli a kindly Hun. 

MaH.in ('huzzlewit Htill wont on 
progroHHing, Tom I'incli and Ruth 
channed more and n)r>re, and maTiy a 
family recognized with Homa pride a 
hearty jiirtun! of the bett<;r mrtc^f our 
young uicu in John WoHtlocK. M(;an- 
time MrH, J)ir,kenH adderl anoilier Hon 
to the increaHing family, and it w/ih 
determined U) chriHtfm liim aftiT 
KnineiH .Jeffery, a tried anrl truo friend. 
A hiiU;r of the latt4;r, dat<;d tlie iHt of 
February, 1H14, in auHWcr Ui the half 
H'eriouH, half jocular projiowil of 
DicktiijH, HayH 

" About that moMtflatt*jring,or more 
probably paHHiug faiKty, of that flear 
Kidc. (Mrri. J)i<!kenH; of yourH, t^; aHSo- 
ciate my name with yourH ov(jr the 
]»af)tiHiMal font of your new-como boy, 
Tuy iirnl iiMpreMiiion wan that it wan a 
mt^re picnt; of kind badinage of h(;rfl 
(or |K;rha])H your own;, and not meant 
to bf! H4;rir)UHly t;iken,and coriHequently 
that it would 1)0 foolinh U) taKo any 

luA.Uw, of it If Huch a thing lie 

iiMhrrtd in your conti;mplation, it would 
be mor(! flatt^;ring and agreeable Ut mo 
than mrmt thingH wliirh have hajiponed 
Ut me in my mortal pilgrimage, while 
if it waH but thr? expreKHion of a happy 
and confiding playfulnoHH, T nhall Htill 
feel grat*;ful f(r;r the communication, 
and return you a nmile aH cordial aH 
your own, with full iKsrmiHHion forUith 
of you to Hiuilo at the Himpliriity which 
could not diHtinguiHhjcHt from earncMt." 

Tho little one wan named after 
Jeffery, afl tho record of the birthn c^f 
the diiy t«!HtifieH ; farther on in tho 
note Lord JefTr^ry glancen at more 



family inatterH. Tlie troth in that Dick- 
cnH ha<l found that elegant living made 
money go as fast as excellent writing 
made it como. Rumonm have been 
abroad of his extravagance in tiiis par- 
ticular, but the public has no right to 
lift t^jo high the veil which ooven tlie 
domosticitios of genius; enongh for 
them to know that money gotten by 
mental la>>our was, if sometimes irpent 
jwofuHoly, often, very often, most cnari- 
ta>)ly lioMtowod. Dickens had a position 
to keep ; his company was sought bv 
tho great and rich, and perhaps his 
geniiiH, liajypy for uri that it waa so, was 
not allied with that talent for keeping 
that which he oamofl, which William 
HhakHfiear hafl, and Henry fielding 
wanted. Knoiigh for us to loam such 
thingH from thoHc delicate letters of his 
friend, which it is the duty of the faiUi- 
ful >)iographor to chronicle. Lord 
Jefr*!ry continuoH : — 

" I want amazingly to see yon rich, 
and independent of all irksome exer- 
tionM ; and really if you go on having 
more iK^yH (anrl naming them alter poor 
Scotch plol>oianH), you must make gor^d 
bargainH and lucky hits, and above all, 
accommodate yourself ofbener to tliat 
dee|ier and higher tone of human 
feel in j(, which, you now see expermerir 
UiHijy iM more Hurely and steadily popu- 
lar than any diHT>lay of fancy, or 
magic^il jKiWor of oljservation and 
dewsriptiou combined. And so €k>d be 
with you and yourH. &c." 

Tho last mrt of tne letter alludes, no 

drMibt, \a} ttio profits of the Christmas 

(/'aroLtho wile of which was vei'vlanre. 
\xt\'\..L ii.^ c. i-t ;.._ ^ m 




we may, j^orharM, as well finish by 
oxtract/ing Komo little more of the kinu, 
y^ivy kinri letters of Jeffery, to which 
we have alreofly boon so mud^ in- 
debt<;d. 

" 1 am rather,*' ^o writes in 1547,) 
diHapjK>inted to fina your embankmenij* 
(doubtloHHly a finid of future provision) 
** Htill HO Hmall. But it is a great thing 
that yon have tnoile a beginning, and 
laid a foundation, and you are young 
enough U> think of livinff. yet many 
yoarH under tho proud roof of the com- 
pleted structure, which even I expect 
to Hce oAcisnding in its grandeur. But 
when I (^ynnider that the public hai^ 
nfK)Ti moderate computation, paid at 
least XirX},ODO for your works (and had 
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a good bargain too 'at the moneyX l 
think it is rather provoking to think 
that the author sbould not now have 

in bank, and never have received, 

I suspect, above . There must 

have been some mismanagement, I 
thiak, as well as ill-luck, to have occa- 
sioned this result —not extravagance on 
jonr part, my dear Dickens, nor even 
excessive beneficence — but improvident 
arrangements with publishers, and too 
careless a control over th^ proceed- 
ings. But you are wiser now, and, 
with Foster's kind and judicious help, 
will soon redeem the effects of your 
not ung^ierous errors." 

New arrangements in publishing, 
placing things more under his own con- 
trol, leaving Messrs. Chapman and 
HaU, his old publishers for many years, 
and placing his new works in the hands 
of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, who 
were probably publishers ordy at a 
publi8h^-*s per-centage, thereby letting 
fall profit accrue to the author, were 
the noiits of this-advice. Nevertheless, 
notwitlistapding this, and the fact of 
the establishment of " Household 
"Words," trhich of course brings in to 
Dickens a large and regular income, 
there are floating rumours of debt and 
extravagance stul, which we advise the 
public to have nothing to do with, 
being, firstly, none of their business, 
and, secondly, being probably about as 
true as the rumours of Dr. Johnson's 
marriage with Mrs. Thrale, and those 
wonderful stories which were current 
about the Great Unknown. 

The " Christmas Carol " was wonder- 
fully successful, but not more so than 
it merited. The characters are gene- 
rally excellent and well-drawn, ana the 
parts wherein the Ghost is introduced, 
conducting Scrooge to the various 
scenes which work so happy a change 
upon him, conceived in a very high 
spirit of poetry. The supposed death 
(for after all it is a dream) of little Tim 
Cratchett, will rank as one of Dickens's 
most pathetic passages, almost equalling 
the death-scene of little Paul Dombey. 
The general public have, in the cheap 
edition, the book before them, and we 
doubt not but that it is a favourite. 

The ensuing Cliristmas, another 
work followed the successful venture, 
of the same size and price, and illus- 
trated, not alone like tne " Carol " by 
Leech, but by several academicians and 
other artists whom Dickens numbered 



amongst his friends. This was the 
" Chimes, a Goblin Story." Other 
authors, probably urgentibus biblio- 
polisy (the said booksellers greedy of 
Dickens's success) came hastily forward 
with Christmas works, which were for a 
short time the rage. Mrs. Gore gave us 
a " Snow Storm ;" Mr. James, the " Last 
of the Fairies ; " Mr. Lever, an L^ish 
story ; and Mr. G. B. Soaue, something 
to match ; but Dickens distanced them 
all. Lever and James being second and 
third. In the " Chimes," the author 
has not forgotten an olden purpose ; 
and, whilst endeavouring to render 
Christmas hearty to all, does not ne- 
glect to give officious conceit'a rebuff. 
In "Oliver Twist," Mr. Laing, the 
magistrate of Clerkenwell, sat for the 
portrait of Mr. Fang ; in the " Chimes,'* 
Sir P. Laurie is brought into request, 
and sits for Alderman Cute. The dia- 
logue about " putting down " various 
little wants, cares, and troubles of the 
poor, was nearly a transcript of what 
the garrulous old city magistrate had 
said from the bench. Particularly do 
we recollect a promise made by that 
officious personage, ** dressed in a little 
brief autliority," to a starved and 
maddened woman, who had attempted 
to drown herself, that he (Sir P. Laurie) 
would piU down suicide ! ! ! The alder- 
man did not forget the attack made 
upon him, and when he found an oppor- 
tunity, which he did shortly, ridiculed 
Dickens's description of Jacob's Island, 
in "Oliver Twist," and denied in full 
quorum the existence, as described, of 
that locality, and of the Folly Ditch ; 
but the author was again too strong for 
the alderman, and in his preface to the 
new edition of the tale he incidentally 
mentions the fact, and denies in his 
turn the existence of Sir. P. Laurie. 

The " Chimes " contains some very 
sweet delineations, and some of Dick- 
ens's very best writing. Will Fern, 
Bichard, and Meg, and all the minor 
characters, are beautifully and clearly 
sketched — yet they are scarcely so 
much sketches as finished pictures. 

Next came "The Cricket on the 
Hearth," with its remarkable and 
quaint--somewhat too quaint, begin- 
ning — " The kettle began it," hurrying 
us at once into the very bosom of an 
English carrier's household, and mak- 
ing us acquainted with all the femily, 
not forgetting the dog — quite a per- 
sonage of himself— interesting us in 
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thin lowly iiiairH Iiomo affairH in an 
rxtniordiiiary (U'ijrx'CA*, and inakinj^ iih 
love hiinianity yvX nioro in every iorm 
by ilie quaint picture of tlie old doll 
niakfsr. The tale m a toucliinji; Htoiy 
of joalouHy for that in the principal 
tiirnitiff ]M^int of the whole — wherein 
the honeHt carrier. .John J'errihin«(Ie, 
intcreHtH iih in a liicc manner, but in a 
leHH degree, with the majcHtic Othello. 
Social wrongH arc alHo dealt with. 'J'htj 
pith of tlie Kt«>ry waH extnicted and 
dniniatized wilh extraordinary huc(h;kh 
at the fjyceum, under MrH. Keeley*ri 
management. 

The next ChriHtmaH >)Ook — for while 
we are ufwm the Hubjcct it m Ixjtter to 
go thi'oiigh the wiricrt exhibitH, to our 
mind.**, a falling off. We allude t*) the 
" I'rfittle of J.ifc," a IwittJe whicjh all of 
UH fight in Home Hha]>e or other, but 
whi(;h DickeuH fought out on [mjier, in 
a {Msrfcctly original nuinn(;r. It Ih a 
relation of female heroinni, trite and 
coninioii, and, to the glory of the Hex, 
tnni (;nough. A chanict<.'r to a cerUiin 
(ht'^viin original, (/leniency Newcomc, jh 
painted to the life ; l)ut the )K)ok did 
not t<dl with the j)ublic ho well an itH 
predeccHHorM. 

Satiated, however, DickeuH'n audience 
were rir^t, and they received - if KtoricH 
told l>y bookHclIerH of extra^>rdiiiary 
HaicH be true -hiH next and hiHtChriHt- 
man volume with an much favour aH 
any of tlni rcHt. Hut Homehow, when 
it Wfis read, it rlid not jfleaHc. The 
"Haunted Man" did not lon^j haunt 
our memoricH. It had a ]K;culiar pur- 
poHc, oppoHcd to the firHt part of the 
old Haw, " Forget and forgive." ThiH 
extract will ]>lace before uh the moral 
r;f the tJilc. 

" I have no hiarning," Haid Milly. 
''and you have much; £ am not UHea 
U) think, and you are alwayH thinking. 
May I tell you why it Hoemn to mo a 
good thing to rememlwr wrong that 
has b(;en (lone uh T 

« YCH." 

" That we may forgive it." 

"Pardon me, great Ifeavcm," Haid 
ll(Mllaw, lifting up hiH cycH, "for having 
thrown away thine own attribute !" 

" An<l if," Haid Milly, "if your own 
nicniory hIiouM one day be rentored, 
Hi we will hoirn and pray it may Imj, 
would it not be a bloHKing to you to 
recall at once a wrong and ItH forgive- 
ncHH ?" 

Alan for human natun?, how few 



can do this. Hajipy ho from whose 
memory wrong in quickly ef&ced ; mnd 
unfortunate that mind which, in re- 
calling an injury, fecU again the i>oig- 
nan^^ of the wound. 

Wo fear Uiat forgireneM, or, what 
lookH like it, the auAence of rancour, 
often comeH through furfiwtfiilDeM^ oft- 
enor through the liaud of time healing 
up the wound. We fear that it erer 
muHt \)e Kf>, that few will remember 
vivirliy, find forgive fierfectly. In ordi- 
nary niimlH, then, forgetfulneee and 
forgivenoHH will be oompanionH. and 
for them the old m<itto in a good one ; 
but it Ih the higiioHt jjart of the highcHt 
creed, to forgive; l^efore memory ueeim, 
and over to renieuilier how the good 
overcame the evil. 

J)ickenH haH curioiuly mintaken the 
le^^end of the old portrait, on whicli 

tluH Htf>ry IH built, — ^''LORD, XKBP MT 

MKMour oKKKN," whidi we take to \)e 
a winh that the fame of the man Hhall 
Hurvive to after timofi, ho au to verify 
Jierrick*H Mweet lincH — 

** Only tlio a':tionH of the jiut 
HnuiW Hwect, and UoMom in the dust ;" 

whilnt Dickcnfl makoH it mean — Lorrl 
alir^w my roeollectioii (mental power 
of remembrance) it) he unimpaireil ; 
ijike Swift^rt prayer that he Hhould not 
die mar], viewing with fear the awful 
contingency of lom of mind. 

"Kroiri Marlborough'H eyen the tears of 
dotiigti flow, 
And Swift expired, a driveller and a 

HliOW." 

The machinery of the ChrietmaJi 
Iwokn Ih a curitwity in mcxlem £ng- 
linh lit(»raturo, for the moet part beings 
of another life, vet bound to humanity 
by the tie of having once formed a 
part of it, exert on the penonages of 
the Htory an influence of a beneficial 
nature. Those >)eingH may be ghosts^ 
or merely the om>x)died sound of belb 
ty]>ified and rendered personal by the 
artint, by roprenentations of quaint 
HpritcH riinhing with the chimes from 
tne old Htocple; but the moral is the 
same. We are taught, and our chil- 
dren wo hope will lie taught, never to 
forget the loHHon, that the very spiritH 
around uh mourn for the falling of a 
Hinful miin, mark, ainl weep for every 
Holfish Msiiotif and rejoice at every good 
one. Man is brought in oontaet with 
Hpi ritual natures of a purifyixig, and 
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sometimes of an awful kind. Few 
pictures have been more startling than 
thajb in the ^ Christmas Carol," of the 
spirits of rich old misers yearning to 
relieve a human beggar, and being 
borne away from doin^ good by the 
weight of their sordid gains still 
chamed to their feet. The only other 
picture of the kind that we can call to 
mind, are those curious stories of ^ La 
Motte Fouqn6;' « Undine," and " Sin- 
trazn;^' but the spiritual agencies are 
therein negative or evil ; and for 
reality and excellence, if not for fiincy, 
the English Author is superior. He 
shows us that we are not intended to be 
the solitary, selfish, grasping creatures, 
which social blunders and convention- 
alisms too often make us, but that, in 
the words of Tennyson (of whom, by 
the way, Dickens is a great admirer), 
our souls, in common with those who 
have gone before us, are — 

" Bound with gold chains about the feet of 
God." 

The account which the autifior has 
given of these excellent little stories is 
meagre and insufficient. Probably 
he found a difficulty in account- 
ing for the magic of these creations, 
which are certainly more than a whim- 
sical kind of " masque." As it is we 
quote his words : — " The narrow space 
within which it was necessary to con- 
fine these Christmas stories when they 
were originally published, rendered 
their construction a matter of some 
difficulty, and almost necessitated what 
is peculiar in their machinery. I never 
attempted great elaboration of detail 
in the working-out of character 
within such limits, believing that 
it would not succeed. My purpose 
was, in a whimsical kind of masque, 
which the good humour of the season 
justified, to awaken some loving and 
forbearing thoughts, never out of 
season in a Christian land. I have the 
happiness of believing that I did not 
wliolly miss it.'* 

•^^Not wholly miss it," says the pre- 
face modestly. " This book," declares 
an excellent criticism in an early 
number of "Hood's Magazine," early 
enough to have been written by that 
lamented poet himself^ ^^will do more 
to spread Christian feelings than ten 
thousand pulpits^ The critic was un- 
doubtedly right. Sermons carelessly 
an<l languidly listened to, and bearing 



about them shrewd signs of being the 
mere fruit of the preacher's vocation, 
preached not as John Baxter preached, 
" a dyin^ man to djring men," touch nu 
chord within us, and are soon forgotten, 
producing no more seed than could be 
expected were one to sow snow flakes 
in a stream. Not so the teachings of 
the " Christmas Carol." 

In the middle of the year 1844 Mr. 
Dickens went with his family to Italy, 
where he spent about a year ; and in 
1845 he, it is understood, originated 
the idea of founding a weekly news- 
paper, whereof he was to be the head 
of the literary department. It has 
since been known that the editorship 
devolved upon him, and not only the 
reviewing of books. The idea was 
well taken iq). Money was freely 
spent by the various shareholders, and 
many advertisements told the public 
that a newspaper, wMch should supply 
everything m the first style of news- 
paper talent, should be published at 
the price of twopence halfpenny. The 
name chosen was " The Daily News," 
and Mr. Charles Dickens was widely 
advertised as " the head of the literary 
department." Expectation was raised 
to a high pitch by this announcement ; 
and in 1846, on the 21st of January, 
the first number appeared. It cannot 
be denied that the afiair was a partial 
failure. The staflfs of other papers had 
been long organized, the expenses, of 
course immense, were well and judi- 
ciously controlled, and the arrange- 
ment complete. All these things were 
new in the "Daily News," and the 
expenses entered into did not render it 
possible, with the circulation it reached, 
to sell the paper at the original price, 
and it was shortly after raised to 
threepence, and finally to the same 
price as the "Times." Immense but 
unsuccessful efibrts were made to 
establish it, such as sending specimen 
numbers to almost every man of note 
in the kingdom. But the chief cause 
of non-success was its novelty. 
Readers get wedded to papers, and 
miss their "guide, philosopher, and 
friend" more than one would think. 
Young papers have to make readers, 
and that is done but slowly. 

Notwithstanding the reception of 
the paper, we must do it the justice to 
say that its first number was a brilliant 
one, and that it has at length achieved 
a desirable position, influencing a most 
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intellectual class of readers, and 
thruiidi the ttilent it displays making 
its weight felt in the countiy. 

Dickens contributed, besides editorial 
articles', the first letters of the " Pic- 
tures from Italy," under the title of 
** Travelling Sketches," which we fear 
all must atlmit to have been the most 
unsuccessful and unsatisfactory part of 
tlie whole pajxir. Few people could 
recc^gnise the general excellence of the 
author in the egotistical and washy 
sketches. "The writer," says a con- 
teini)oi*ary critic, " commences by let- 
ting us know that he has a travelling 
carri'tffe of hU own, and that he pur- 
chased the wonderful medium of loco- 
motion in the fashionable regions of 
Bolgi'ave Square." Without going any 
further into such criticism, we must 
deprecate the style of the letters. The 
faTiiiliar gossip about courier, carriage, 
and lady s maid may well be mistaken 
for egotism by unfriendly writers, and 
what shall wo say of the taste of 
Dickens, who, in attempting to paint 
closely the manners hominum et 
urhiifj where he sojourns, writes thus of 
his reception at an inn ? " T/ie door 
(of the travelling carriage) ia opened. 
Breathless expect- ition. The ladij of the 
f'tmilg gets out. Ah! sweet lady I 
Beautiful lady 1 (The note of inter- 
rogation is Mr. Dickens's.) The sister 
of the ladg of the famUy gets out. 
Great Heavens ^ Ma^aniselle is charming / 
First little hoy gets ovi. Ah ! what a 
heautif\d little boy. First little child gets 
out. Oh 1 but this is an enchanting 
ch dd /" &c., &c. We need not prolong 
the quotation. Tliis was not exactly 
suited for the readers of a political 
joui-nal, and the warmest admirers of 
J)ickens admitted that he had taken a 
false step. Nor was it long before he 
himself with the loss, it is understood, 
of a considerable sum of money, relin- 
quished the editorship, and retired 
from participation in the "Daily 
News." His place was then filled 
by a more able pen as regards jour- 
nalism — by that of John Forster, the 
editor of the " Examiner," and friend 
and champion of Mr. Macready ; and 
shortly the paper began to experience 
some glimpse of future success. 

" The Pictures from Italy," published 
afterwards as a separate book, were on 
tlie wliole light, frothy, and unworthy 
of the author. Throughout the whole 
it is evident that there Is a lack of that 



depth of thought and solidity of judg- 
ment which go BO far to make up a 
good traveller. Lady Mary Montague 
beats him hollow in description and 
vivacity of expression. He seems to 
want ease, and to seek for effect in 
mere eccentricity. The ** conrier" em- 
ployed by him is no ordinary courier. 
He of course is an originaL So is 
every one else. At Ayignon a little 
woman shows the travellers the ancient 
palace of the Popes. This little 
woman cannot be neglected. She 
affords an opportunity for a sketchy 
and becomes " such a fierce little, rapid, 
sparkling, energetic she-devil, I never 
beheld. She was alight and flamhig 
all the time." He thereon nicknames 
her " Goblin," find in the course of the 
show she " sits down on a mound of 
stones ; throws up her arms, and 
yells out like a fiend 'La salle de la 
Question !' " 

" The chamber of torture ! and the 
roof was made of that shape to stifle 
the victim's cries ! O Groblin, Goblin, 
let us think of this awhile in silence. 
Peace, Goblin ! sit with your short 
arms crossed on your short legs upon 
that heap of stones, for only five 
minutes, and then flame out again.** 
Such conceits as this disfigure the work, 
a portion of which by the way has 
many, very many, beauties of its own. 
By &.r the best chapter is that entitled 
"An Italian Dream," wherein the 
present decayed state of Venice, with 
its old and shadowy grandeur, its 
streets of water, and its grass-grown 
courts, its merchant palaces deserted 
in their magnificence, the two jaffged 
slits in the stone wall (the lion's 
mouths), the prisons and the bridge of 
sighs, are described in such a manner 
as cannot fail to realize a true ^ picture 
from Italv" in the mind of any reader. 
Had the book been throughout of iJie 
same quality it would scarcely have 
been, as it is, forgotten. 

Let us turn back a little while to 
notice a work of Dickens which is 
without a fault ; we allude to bis 
patronage of John Overs, a working 
man, who commenced authorship, ana 
applied to Boz to help him. He (Ud so 
in what way he could ; and in July, 1844, 
Mr. Newby published " The Evenings 
of a Working Man, being the occupa- 
tion of his scanty Leisure, by John 
Overs ; with a Preface relative to the 
Author, by Charles Dickens." The 
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book was creditable to the writer and 
also to Dickens. The preface is a 
sweet bit of simple narratire, charming 
us with its truth. Dickens somewhat 
deprecates, as what lUeratetcr does not, 
any new accession to the literary 
ranks of the day, and especially when 
that accession is a working man, seem- 
ing to forget that there is no appren- 
ticeship served to the " idle trade " of 
authorship, and that its ranks are re- 
cruited by seceders from the bar, the 
pulpit, the attorney's office, the army, 
navy, the basket maker's humble shop, 
the ploi^h, the shepherd's hut, tiie 
loom, and the forge ; and that its devo- 
tees own no law so strong on earth as 
that which impels them to send their 
thoughts out among their fellow men, 
blindly aimed perhaps, but with a 
purpose to leaven and refine. When 
the Countess of Blessington found 
Thomas Miller making baskets ; when 
Clare and Bums thought and made 
verses at the plough-tail ; when Gifford 
(editor of the Quarterly) as a cobler's 
boy hammered leather flat to work his 
problems with an awl ; — they were 
^ working men," whose impulses could 
not, thank Heaven, be repressed. John 
Overs was none of these, but he had 
more talent than dozens of men who 
are well paid for literary work. He 
was a carpenter who devoted his 
evenings to writing, and applied to 
Dickens to help him. Atter some 
correspondence an interview took 
place, Dickens strongly dissuading him 
from following authorship. In reply 
to this, " he wrote me," says the pre- 
fauce, " as manly and as straightforward, 
but withal as modest a letter as evef I 
read in my life. He explained to me 
how limited his ambition was, soaring 
no higher than the establishment of 
his wife in some light business, and 
the better education of his children. 
He set before me the difference of his 
evening and holiday studies, such as 
they were, and his having no better 
resource than an alehouse or a skittle 
ground." A potent argument, which 
prevailed, and hence the book. Overs 
continued writing, occasionally getting 
a piece inserted in a magazine, and 
at last fell ill. Losing work, he de- 
pended with some faint hope upon his 
pen. What we now extract from 
Dickens's preface, should be omitted 
by no biographer who seeks to do him 
justice. 



" He is very ill ; the faintest sha<^low 
of the man who came into my little 
study, for the first time, half-anlozen 
years ago, after the corrrespondence I 
have mentioned. He has been very ill 
for a long, long period ; his disease is 
a severe and wasting affection of the 
lungs, which has incapacitated him 
these many months for every kind of 
occupation. * K I could only do a hard 
day's work,' he said to me the other 
day, * How happy I should be.' 

" Having these papers by him, 
amongst others, he bethought himself 
that if he could get a bookseller to 
purchase them for publication in a 
volume, they would enable him to 
make some temporary provision for his 
sick wife and very young family. We 
talked the matter over together, and 
that it might be easier of accomplish- 
ment, I promised him that I would 
write an introduction to his book. 

" I would to heaven that I could do 
him better service ; I would to heaven 
it were an introduction to a long and 
vigorous and useful life. But Hope 
wUl not trim her lamp the less brightly 
for him and his, because of this im- 
pulse to their struggling fortunes ; and 
trust me, reader, they deserve her 
light, and need it sorely. 

" He has inscribed this book to one, 
whose skill will help him, under Pro- 
vidence, in all that human skill can do 
— to one who never could have recog- 
nized in any potentate on earth, a 
higher claim to constant kindness and 
attention, than he has recognized in 
him." 

The inscription was to Doctor El- 
liotson. John Overs, the protegi of 
Dickens, is now no more. His book, 
slight and sketchy, is forgotten ; but 
the help given to a lowly fellow 
labourer in the field of literature 
should be remembered along with the 
benevolence of Johnson, and the true 
Christian charity of Goldsmith. 

Silent for some time after '^ Martin 
Chuzzlewit," had been completed, 
Dickens next produced " Dombey 
and Son ;" & novel perhaps the least 
relished of his numerous writings. 
Dombey himself is an odious charac- 
ter, stem, heartless, and unbending. 
Lord Jeffery has remarked that to 
reconcile the public to it, the author 
must possess wonderful power, but in 
the end he did so to a great degree. 
The death of little Paul Dombey is one 
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of his mo.sL ])ailif.tiu tuui heaiitiful 
efforU ; in fact the whole cliaracter of 
the little boy, the thoughtful little face, 
the niiml too noon and too fully deve- 
loped, all tcHtify to }K^iu|:^ drawn by a 
ni!ust(;r hand ; an<l alas ! from life and 
iKjrrtonal experience. C'arker Ih a fine 
intellectual vUlalu, though a little 
theatrical ; whilst Captain Cuttle, and 
Soil (iills, with their conipanionH, form 
a group i)arallel to Uncle Toby and 
Mr. Shandy. 

The inference to which Dickenn 
wouhl a]>parently leJid his rea<lerH, that 
the gloomy thoughts and regrets of 
Carker }>efore the exprenH train craslied 
over hiH brxly, and left him a corpse, 
might do something' to at<jne with the 
EUjrnal for a life of villainy and deceit, 
B])rings naturally and beautifully out 
of the kindly nature of the writer. 
Many of sterner mould will say that, 

" A God all inorcy is a God uigust." 

But it is Ijetter, and i)erhaps truer, 
when wt5 stand !)efore that dark curtain 
of the future which ]>artH eternity from 
time, to rememlKir that l)eyond is love 
as infiniUj as the Everlasting, and as 
powerful as Omnipotence. 

In " Donil>e3%" Dickens has evidently 
endeavoured to describe a certain ])hase 
of* high life," and he has done so with 
l>ut partial success. Yet the character 
of the aristocratic Cousin Feuix is 
finished and natural. 

A more amljitious and, in every 
re.s[>ect, higher class work appeared, 
some time after the completion of 
Domlx^y ; a work also which many have 
supposed, anrl not without some show 
of reason, to be, in parts, at least, auto- 
})iographical. 'J'his is, " David Copi)er- 
field," in which Dickens had been 
stirred on to excel himself. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, the 
greatest novelist as regards wisdom, 
finish, and fine discrimination of cha- 
racter, since Fielding, and even sujierior 
to that great master in delicacy and 
pathos, had })een writing for various 
magazines for nearly twenty years. In 
that time, Dicikens's fame hful grown 
up as fast, but more enduring, than 
a musliroom. At length Thackeray 
sol(l a novel, before refused by a ma- 
gazine or two, and the hazardous 
attempt was made of publishing it in 
shilling numl^rs, whilst Dickens was 
in his zenith, and Lever was also de- 
lighting the town. The yellow covers 



of " Vanity Fair'' mado their appear* 
ance. and were for a while neglected. 
At length its sterliuff excellence was 
recognized, and Tliackeray came out^ 
like the Irish rebellion, 30,000 strong. 
This rivalry — if tliat can be calle^l 
rivalry which was destitute of bitter- 
ness, or even jealousy, had a good effect 
upon Dickens. " CojJixjrfield" was the 
most finislied and natural of all his 
works ; and we find it difficult to 
express our admiration of it. We 
have almost exhausted the vocabulary 
of praise ; and we can only say, that it 
is more than good. The boyhood oi the 
hero ; the scone in church ; the deatli of 
his mother ; the story of Pesotty ; the 
seduced girl ; and that touting love, 
so true, 80 perfect, and so delicate and 

I)ure, which the rough old fisherman 
las for his lost niece ; can scarcely be 
surpassed. The mellow strength and 
matured vigour of style, the modest 
ingenuousness of Copperneld's relation 
of his progress in literature ; the diUd- 
wife, her death, and his final love for 
Agnes — all rush upon our memory, and 
T ut forward their claims to be admired. 
The original characters are all good, 
and the family of Micawber form a 
group as original as was ever drawn 
by Dickens. To say that there are 
some exaggerations, is merely to say in 
other worcb:»,that it is a work of fiction, 
and written by " Boz." The dark and 
weird character of Bosa DarUe, and 
the more disgusting one of Uriah 
Ilea]) are the only pamful ones in the 
book, liiit they are full of fine touches 
of nature, which also illumine the 
dark drawing Murdstones. 

Early in 18^, our indefatigall^ 
author projected a work of another 
kind, whereby he might be in constant 
communication with his readers. Thiji 
was the ** Household Words," a name 
which was known to the public through 
a line in Henry V. :— 

" Familiar in their mouths ae ' House* 
hold Words.' " 

On every pase of the publication the 
charmed words, " Conducted by Charles 
I^ickens," are printed, so that he is 
completely identified with it. The sub- 
editorship of the magazine is entrusted 
to Mr. Hills, a gentleman for many 
years editor of « Chambers' Journal* 
and afterwards sub-editor of the ** Daily 
News." Mr. Home, Mr. Hovitt, Mr. 
G. Sala, and other writers of note 
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have coutributod to ita pages, and the 
publication ia most decidedly flouriah- 
tag Mad HuccessfoL We uoderstaad 
Diokens bimaelf ia 3»t)prietor. In ita 
pagea he occasionall]' inaerta excellent 
and serviceable severe philippics against 
public wrongs, nuisances, and abusea. 
Not long ago Mr. Diaiweli was soundly, 
but most humorDualy attacked as the 
" honourable member for verbosity." 
The CbarteivHoaae received a castiga- 
tion in an article the data of which 
-were fiimiBhed by Moncreifi^ the old 
dramatist who 8pmled''Niiddeb)r,"tliat 
injury being remembered, be it said 
to I>i<^BnB'a honour, only io be for- 
given. Whilst the dena of London 
were ftlao painted by him, he him- 
self visitinff them under the guidance 
of the pobce. (^ the whole, though 
of not BO BoUd a charact«r as " Ch^- 
bers' Jonmal," the literature of the 
" Honeehold Words," ia good. Con- 
nected with " Household Words," was 
a monthly narrative of current events, 
which involved Dickens in a dispute 
with the Stamp office. The authoritiea, 
construing the odious laws relating to 
taxes upon knowledge in their own 
way, sought to treat the narrative as a 
newspaper, liable to stamp duty. This 
was resisted; proceedings were insti- 
tuted, entailing a heavy expense, but 
the judgment was in favour of Dickens. 
In addition to chief articles the atyle 
of which is easily recognized, (al- 
though by the way the subordinate 
writers write too closely in the atyle 
of the " conductor ") Dickens com- 
menced in " Household Worda " "a 
Child'a History of England," two 
volumes of which are published, and 
dedicated thus :— 
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Children of a lai^er growth may aad 
do read history in Dickens's pages 
with profit ; the historic pioturea 
which he has with wisdom mainly 
Bought to pourtray, are vivid and well 
calculated to impress the minds ot 
children : the narrative of the battle 
of Hastings ia remarkably fine, and 
some of the periods— a peculiarity 
before noticed— naturally range them- 
selves in the splendour of narration 
into blank verse. 
"The sun rose high and sutk and 



the battle stiU raced. Through aU 
the wild October day the clasn and 
din resounded in the air. In the red 
aunaet, in the white moonlight, heaps 
upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a 
dreadful spectaole, all over the ground. 
King Harold wouuded with an arrow 
in the eye was nearly blind. Hia 
brothers were already killed. Twenty 
Norman knighta, whose battered ar- 
mour had flaahed fiery and golden all 
day loi^, and now looked silvery in 
the moonlight, dashed forward to seize 
the royal bum^' from the English 
knights and soldiers, still faithfully 
collected round their blinded king. 
The king received a mortal wound 
and dropped." The rest of this fervid 
narrative we will turn, aft«r the 
manner of Lord Byron, where he 
plagiarized Werner from Miaa Lee's 
Canterbury tales, inta blank verse, 
assuring the reader that very few 
words ai« onuttsd, and but two in- 

"The English broke and Bed. 
The Normans mllied, and the day was lost '. 
Ob t what B. Bight beneath the moon snd 

The lights were »*'i"'"e in the victor's tent ; 
(Pitched near the spot where blinded Harold 

f«U) 
He and hia knigbtB carousing were within ; 
Soldiers with torches going to and fro, 
Sought For the corpse of Harold 'mongst 

the dead. 
The Warrior,* worked with atones and 

golden thread, 
Lay low, all torn and eoiled with English 

blood. 
And the three Lbjps kept watch o'er the 

field !" 

Is not this prose of Mckens' as 
good, reader, as the verae of the plays 
of Mr. George Stepbena and Lord 
Byron. 

I In May, 1851, a project which Mr. 

I Dickens nad long had in contemplation 
was brou^t forward by Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer — namelv, the "Guild of 
Literature and Art," beiM no other 
than a provident ftind and assurance 
society for unfortunate literary men 
and artists. From it the proper per- 
sons may receive a certain annual 
stipend so aa to. relieve them in their 
necessity ; but a leading feature is the 
provident department. "To carry out 
this Sir Lytton Bulwer wrote the 
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comedy, " Not ho bafl Jis wc socni," ami 
]>reHcutc(l it to the authorri and artiutH, 
wlio, in conjunction with DickeuH, used 
to amurie the high life of tlie town with 
amateur acting. Among thene were 
Douglas Jerrold, Mr. licecli of "Punch," 
Mr. Jolin FoHter of tlie ** Kxaniiner," 
JSIr. Mark Jjemou, Mr. Tophnm OiiliHt), 
Mr. llorne, antl Mr. Charles Knight. 



fiu^ilitv of (IcHcrijition we all know is 
eqiiallV extraordmarj. Yet his acute- 
r.'im does not protect him from beinj; 
Bometimes impooed apoB ; and he u 
often deceived by a skilfully concocted 
>>it of romance by a bogg^ing4etter 
writer. When the pai>er8 of one d 
these gentry were explored, Boz's 
name was found down for a good sum, 



TheAc gentlemen, un<lcr the jiatronage in conjunction with that of Miss Bur- 

of the l^uke of J^evonHhire (of whom dctt Coutts, and the Duke of Welling- 

Mr. Dickens Ih a welcome gucHt), pro- ton. 

duced tliiH comedy before her M&jcHty Tliat he' is well to do in the world of 

and a select few in the Long lloom at fiishion and high life, his dedications to 

DevonMhirc House. In atidition to iiersons from William Macready to the 

the comedy tliey acted a farce, Mrs. Duchess of Devonshire amply testify. 

Nightingale*s Diary, written by Dick- That he is admired and honoured by 

ens, in conjunction with Mark Lemon, all })y whom he is known, is tme also, 

editor of " Punch." Afterwards seve- and liis kindness to all whom he ap- 

ral nerfomiances were given, and the preaches is unvarying. Of a large 

public were admitted at a very high family, one son, it is said, has been 

price. The little biind of gentlemen adopted and is being brought up by 

siibsequentlv went into the country, Miss Burdett (Joutts, and another is at 

and amused her Majesty's lieges, the Ktrm.* In private, Boz talks much or 

wliole of the ])rocee(ls of their perform- little, according to the sympathy he 

ances going Upwards the fund. The has with the company. His converssr 

complete establishment of the Guild is tion is as might be expected, easy, 

not yet announced. flowing, and genial ; he hates arffu- 

In the lM3ginuing of the present year nient, and never talks for elEect. He 

Dickens commenced his last work — excels in tellinff a story, which he does 

'^ Bleak House,'' which has as evident in general with humorous exagge- 

a 2^ur|)ose as any of the others. Its rations. He is a great admirer of 

" mis.si(jn," to use a word which ho Tennyson's poetry, and of Maclise*s 

liimself h;is ridiculed, seems cs])ccially pictures, ms house in Devonshire 

t(j be to grapple with and destroy the Terrace is adorned with pictures of 

abuses of (jnancery — a consummation the best living artists, and^ every cor- 

nio.st devoutly to l>e wished. The ner shows the influence of taste and 

time is ripe for it, and lii>z has got his wealth. His library is extenslFC, and, 

battle almost fought for him, but yet in the literature of his country, — in 

with vigorous blows, like those of a which few are better read — very well 

})attering ram, continued for twenty selected. He is, or rather was, very 

months, the great author is likely to active and fond of dancing, his favour* 

accomT)lish great things — to rouse the ite dance being Sir Boffer de Coverly. 

attention of the peo])le far and wide. He has also a remarkable passsion 

and do all that tne Chancery Ileform (which is shared by Macauiay) for 

Association could not effect. Finally, midnight wandering m a city's streets, 
no doubt, those abuses will altogether Of the portraits published of our 

be rooUid out. author both are good ; that by Maclise 

I^sides the works enumerated, Dick- — 

ens is author, it is s<'iid, of an opera, of * A place not very congenial to Jeffery'i 

a farce, and hc'is also written an almost taste, as witness a letter dated 6th of Janu- 

forgotten life of Grimaldi the clown. ^Y^ 1^50 :— 

In personal appearance Mr. Dick- , "^ daresay you do right to send one 

ens is prepossessing; his figure small, J^y ^ 5r"» but what is most surely 

but well ma^le ; his look intelligent ^^"'^ *^f «' " ***« ^^i* ^ waifafiil 

and his eve TWiculiarlv Quick, vivid and ®^P®^«» »°^ ^^ ordinary natures, a shame 

and nis eye i>ccuiiariy quicK, vivia, ana ^^^^ contempt for plebeian parents. But I 

expressive. When ho enters a room have faith in raJes, and fo«l that your 

he appears to take a complete cata- blood will resist such attainU. You do 

logue and estimate of the furniture and not think it impertinent that I refer to 

people at a glance. Ills powers of them ? I speak to you as I would to a 

penetration are remarkable, and his younger brother." 
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is the younger, and has a great deal 
of the manner of the artist. The 
truest and best is the one by Margaret 
Gillies, in " Home's Spirit of the Age." 

Few nien have used great talents 
more conscientiously than Dickens. 
From first to last he has endeavoured 
to raise and Christianize his readers. 
Every book has had a purpose, and 
almost every line an aim. Wit is made 
subservient to humanity, and that 
humanity is so extensive, that he 
never omits an opportunity of sympa- 
thizing with the suffering and needy. 
Even the guilty, made so by neglect, 
are not beyond his pity. Let the 
reader turn — for our extracts have 
exceeded our space — ^to the homily 
read in the " Haunted Man," upon the 
poor, neglected, and half-savage beg- 
gar-boy, and he will see at once what 
we mean. Nor are these sympathies 
merely verbal, for he is a man of wide 
benevolence to all who need it, from 
the family of John Overs to that of 
WiUiam Elton. 

To conclude, for lasting purposes of 
good the literary man has a noble op- 
portunity, and nobly has Dickens used 
it. England does not feel sufficiently 
proud of her literary talent. They have 
done much to prevent such scenes as 
Paris has witnessed, and to avert con- 
vulsions which might shake down 
civilization itself. Amongst these 
benefactors and lords of mind Dickens 
is one of the foremost, and his charac- 
ter is best expressed by the words 
of his only dedication (to Samuel 
Kogers) of the "Curiosity Shop," — 
" one whose writings (as all the world 
knows) are replete with generous and 
earnest feeling ; and a man whose 
daily life (as all the world does not 
know) is one of active sympathy with 
the poorest and humblest of his kind." 

J. H. F. 



HANS CHRISTIAN OERSTED. 

Of all countries of Europe which are 
w^orthy of remembrance, Denmark is 
one of the most worthy, though one of 
the least remembered. Grermany, for 
several years past, has absorbed the 
interest of all students willing to push 
their inquiries beyond their native 
shores; and, not without pretty good 
reason, has taken the first position in 
European literature. According to 



Mr. Worsaae, we owe most of those 
enduring traits of British character, 
and not a few of our most solid and 
necessary institutions to those Danes 
and Norwegians who settled in Bri- 
tain under the Danish invasion. Wil- 
liam Howitt has recently illuminated 
us as to the modem vigour of the 
Danish character, and uie sterling 
worth of the existing literature of 
Denmark. Though new in a measure 
to us, this high culture of the Danish 
mind is a very old fact, and it is really 
surprising that, until Mrs. Howitt 
opened this field anew by the transla- 
tion of the works of Miss Bremer, 
Christian Andersen, and Emilie Carlen, 
that so little should be known by 
Englishmen respecting the genius and 
tendencies of the north. Not to enter 
a department of inquiry which does 
not now concern us, it is impossible to 
avoid connecting together our own 
Georgian era with the similar era in 
the history of Denmark, and which 
rendered the latter half of the last 
century as remarkable in that country 
as it was in this. We had our John- 
sons, Robertsons, Goldsmiths ; our Rey- 
noldses, Hogarths, Garricks, Youngs: 
and in Denmark the names of Oehlen- 
schlager, Berzelius, Steffens, Rask, 
Sibbern, and Oersted, lent an equal 
grace to men and letters. Of the 
Oersteds there were two, the elder of 
whom forms the subject of the present 
paper. 

It was in August, 1777, that Hans 
Christian Oersted \^as bom at Rudjok- 
ing, in the island of Langeland. His 
brother was bom in the following year, 
at the same place. Their father was a 
druggist ; a man of high moral character, 
of some scientific attainments, and pos- 
sessed of a laudable ambition to educate 
his children well. There were no means, 
however, and the elder brother was 
taught arithmetic from an old school 
book, and then imparted the knowledge 
so acquired to his younger brother. A 
German, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, was made the vehicle for the 
acquisition of the German language, 
and the young students lost no oppor- 
tunities which presented themselves in 
this way for the furtherance of their 
culture. What is known respecting 
the early life of these ardent youths 
proves them to have been models of 
enthusiasm in the " pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties." In the most 
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narrow <;ircui]iHtfUi(M;Hy aii<l uti(l»r the 
imcAifwity of eariiiii^ th(;ir brc/ul almoHt 
before the age of chil<lh<Kxl liad jMiHMod, 
their whole thoiif^ht Heemn U) have 
\hwu the acauiHition of knowhsdge. 
They were alwayH tf^f^ether, Hliariiig 
tlieir pursuitH an<l HtudieH, the elder 
chieilv iiitereHted in colleetiii^ ])laiitH 
for a herbariuiUyand in (lerforiiiing Huch 
expf^inientH in chemiHtry ah ho couhl 
provide apiiaratuH for by liin own 
ingenuity, or imreham; for the nioHt 
trifling Muni ; ttie younger alMorlNxl in 
\}t}i)kn of travel, dogH*-eared vohinieH 
of geography, loid national cuMtoniH. 
or Huch dubiouHhiHtorieal worknaH fina 
their way into the handH of l>oyH. 
liatin thev were Uught l)y a private 
tutor, anu Greek they <labblea in on 
their own account, and ac(!onipliHhe(l 
much hy tlieir ]Nitient and untiring 
induHtry. 

At the age of tw(ilve, the elder Oor- 
Bted connn»nc<5d life aH an aHHiHtant in 
the Hhop of hiH father, where he bunied 
liinmelf in chenii(»il ex|>erinientH, and 
pickfid up Hcraim of knowledge on the 
wide range of Htibj(;(riH comprehended 
in the pnictice iind ])rofeHHion of an 
a])othe(!ary. All day long he etnn- 
pounded ]>illH and nnxturen, made Hly 
experimentH on fulminating gold and 
HJlver, concocted gaHOH, and half Huffo- 
caU'.d hinmelf by their inhalation, or 
endangered IiIh life by taking ox^mjH- 
mental (hmcH of poJHonH; and at night, 
lie r(;tin;d to the (:hirnn(ty-<;onier, and 
devoured any " odd volume of for- 
gotten lore," or any tatti^red work of 
luHtory or Hciencci. There are thoti- 
BandH of Much youtliH every where ; fille<l 
with a love for knc»whjdge, they plunge 
int<^ iKiokH and exT>erimentH with all 
the enthuHiam of incipient manhoo<l, 
and aHtoniuh older hefulH by their ver- 
Hatile artquirementH, mid atock of din- 
join ted iactH. "Jliere in hardly a family 
without Huch, though, either from the 
chilling nature of the real life in which 
tht^v afterwards engage, or a lack of 
individual ntrongth and largeneHH, 
whi(;li constitute the fintt requiHitofl of 
greatncHH, OerntedH ans aH rare an 
ever, and tlie thouitandfl of knowledge- 
Keeking youtliH Hink down into money- 
loving citiKeiiH; what they have ivo- 
ouired in thiH thimty era d life lieing 
the whole " Htock and Htore '* of their 
manhood and maturity. 

It miurkn out thcHo broth erH fn^m the 
nuuM to find tliem plotting how to 



make their narrow means subserve to 
gain them a passport to the University. 
They were thoroughly imbued with 
ambition for distinotion ; they were 
true brothers, and rendered eacti other 
mutual asHistance in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and they were at the same 
time deijendeut on their own exertions 
and talents fbr subsistence. They 
wont together to Copenhagen in 1794, 
and, receiving some assistimce from the 
government, rested on tlieir own nar* 
TDvr rcHourcos for the completion of 
their studieH. liarely do sucti students 
as those enter the walls of an Uni- 
verHity ; rareljr do we iind two young 
men renouncing all the excitcnnente 
and plcamires of youth, all tlie attrao- 
tions and allurements of an University 
city, pinching themselves in the daily 
economy of frK>d and lodging ; and out 
of the most meagre, hard-earned moans 
of money and time, providing the 
neceHHities of a life of earnest study. 
But it waH here that they began to 
part ; their tantes and inclinations were 
diHtinct; their potlis lay pandlel, but 
Heparate ; the younger immersed him- 
self in philosophy and law ; the elder 
pushed his way into the inner mys- 
teries of physics, and gave up his heart 
to the worship, and nis head to tiio 
study^ of nature. 

This same t>eriod, which in Rngland 
was marked \jj a ri|>eneHs of thought 
and an extrar>rdinary development &[ 
the study of letters, was marked in 
France by a new phsse of political 
feeling fanned into strength and ac- 
tivity by a circle of writers the most 
brilliant that that country has ever 
produced ; and in German v, by the 
si>read of a new philosophy, whioh 
attempted once more to place thinking 
men upon their feet^ and to substitute 
tlie highest aims for the transient 
drawing-room frivolities which had 
>)een till then fashionable in Europe. 
nie voice from Ci^ermany — the chonu, 
in fiict; fbr GoeUie. Schiller, Bidhter, 
Hchleiermacher. ana a whole band of 
single-purposed and sincere men were 
speaking out together — this many- 
voiced tongue made vibrations that 
reached Denmark long bcrfbre similar 
vibrations touched the shores of Eng- 
lanrl ; Bteifens, having Journeyed 
thither, and returned to Denmark 
laden with the fruits of the nei^ 
grafted intellect, long anterior to Car- 
lyle*s bugal signal to Britain that audi 
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a voice was speaking. Here, then, are 
three ardent youths — two brothers, and 
the third, younger than the two, a friend. 
Oehlenschlager, whose name stands 
amongst the highest of those who have 
contributed to the poetry of Denmark, 
was the third younger friend, whose 
excitable, enthusiastic, brilliant mind 
contrasted strangely with the sober, 
thoughtful, and somewhat stem nature 
of the brothers. But this friendship 
was one of the most hearty and sincere, 
and the elder Oersted continually drew 
from the brighter-coloured leaf of this 
trefoil a love for analogy, and a ten- 
dency to perceive the minute aesthetic 
relations with which so intimately the 
pursuit of science is associated. The 
Oersteds were what the world calls 
practical men, and doubtless would 
nave remained such; but this idealist, 
this fajiciful butterfly collector of ana- 
logies, lifted the elder brother from his 
dark mines of facts, and showed the 
sunshine of the blue heaven of poetic 
truth. In addition to the influence 
which the friendship of the young poet 
exercised on the elder Oersted, another 
element operated in the formation of 
his character, and that was the fermen- 
tation caused in all the orthodox circles 
of Denmark by the mysterious voice 
from Germany. He became imbued 
with Grermanism, which means inde- 
pendence of thinking, and the percep- 
tion of laws whose operations appeal 
not to the senses. Steffens commenced 
his lectures on the German philosophy, 
and proclaimed the philosophical and 
poetic gospels, which had grown up in 
the land of intellectual freedom on the 
soil where conventionalism had nearly 
died out. The three friends drank 
eagerly of this new wine from the old 
bottles, and their minds rapidly ripened 
under the invigeration of this indi- 
vidual philosophy. The younger bro- 
ther gave himself up to the study of 
Kant and Fichte, and became one of the 
most eminent jurists of the north ; he 
married the sister of Oehlenschlager ; 
and Hie friendship of the three main- 
tained all its freshness and its manly 
love to the last, when the two brothers 
who had participated in the brilliant 
successes of the poet, followed his body 
to its last home. The younger brother 
is still living, and has long enjoyed a 
most distinguished reputation in his 
own country aad in Germany. 

Still engaged in college studies, Hans 



Christian Oersted soon began to apply 
to the favourite objects of his pursuit 
the principles of that aesthetic tendency 
which he had imbibed under the tui- 
tion of Steflens, and matured by his 
own observation of doctrines and of 
men. He flung hims^f into the thick 
of the transcendental movement, and 
com]>eted for the University prize 
medal, by a reply to the question, " On 
the limits of Poetry and Prose.'' For 
this production the gold medal was 
awarded him ; and succeeding shortly 
after in passing his examination in 
pharmacy, he gained another medal by 
a medical essay. He was now pre- 

Earing for his doctor^s degree, and his 
kbours were earnest and unintermit- 
ting. Pinched and reduced by circimi- 
stances, his trials at this time were 
many ; but in ^ite of his short purse 
aad puritanical habits, he had made 
himself a marked man in the Univer- 
sity, and by his fellow students he was 
profoundly respected. Those who knew 
him at this time describe him as thin, 
anxious, and pale ; full of gentleness, 
of irreproachable chastity, and so ar- 
dently devoted to the study of physics 
as to sacrifice every kind of recreation 
for the more precious pleasure of read- 
ing and experimenting. In the winter 
nights, when fire and food were both 
scarce, he sat patiently at his table, 
and wrestled with whole armies of 
statistics, or watched minutely the 
bubbles of gas escaping from the water 
in his receivmg jar, or j^odded on with 
his comparisons and analysations of 
alkalies. His " Architechtonicks of 
Natural Metaphysics " he wrote for his 
doctor's degree in 1799, and in it he 
embodied me fruits of those patient 
studies of the laws of physics, and of 
their higher relations as the products 
c^ reason. 

In 1800, Oersted accepted the 
management of an apothecary's shop, 
and occupied his leisure hours in the 
delivery of lectures on chemistry and 
the laws of physics. In the same year 
was discovered the Voltaic battery, and 
Oersted was among the first who took 
an active part in the new and wonder- 
ful science. Such a subject was fitted 
for a speculative mind which had in- 
haled freely tiiie ideal breath of Ger- 
many, and he had scarcely tested the 
assertions of Volta by experiment i^an 
he made several important discoveries 
with respect to the action of acids 
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during tlie production of galvanic 
electricity ; and laid down Hovcral of 
thoHO fundamental law8 under tlie guid- 
ance of whicli eloctricianH have effected 
Bo many brilliant applications and dis- 
covcrieH. It wan the Hpirit of (Jermau 
uiHight which enableti him to detect 
the op]x>Rite conditionn of tlie reHfiective 
])oleH, and alflo that acidH and alkalien 
are produced in proportir)n av they 
mutually neutraliHe each other. 

In 1801 he Het forth on liifl travclH. 
With UH, travelling iH a mcan» for kill- 
ing time, and for oHtentatiouH diHplay 
and ditidipation. On the continent, and 
eH\Hii'\u.\\y in Germany and I>enmark, 
it Ih one of the princi^ial opportuuitieH 
for uelf-culture, and young men Het 
forth to Hee the world, and acquire ex- 
2>erience and wiH^loin ; and the practi- 
cal education ho acquired, han done not 
a little for tlie intellect and character 
of the reH{>ective natiouH which en- 
courage it. It waH the ])ro])er moment 
too for Huch a traveller aH OerHted ; 
for the world of Hcience waH l>eiug 
turned u|HHid(Mlown, and the Hchool of 
medicine Inul alrcruly Ix.'come a battle- 
field. Winter!, the Hungarian chemiHt, 
came out with new tlieorioH, which 
OerHted blazed out l)efore the German 
public under cover of a criticinm, and 
all through Euro])e the dawn of a new 
philoHoj)hy wan " changing into grey." 

Kntering (iermany, Ocrnted Hoon 
made the friendHhip of the mont emi- 
nent literary and Hcientific men. ilin 
engaging manner, hiH modcHty, liiH 
chihl-like Himplicity, Iuh keen ]>ene- 
t]'ati(m into theH]jiritual world through 
the traiiHparent drafjerieH of the mate- 
rial, and hin growingiame asa cultivat^jr 
of Hcience in thehighcHt HeuHe, won all 
heartH with whom he came in contact, 
and Hccurod for him the mont uincere 
and laHting friendHhitm. Of the men 
with whom he held mtercourne while 
in German V, we may name Schelling, 
th<j two SchlegelH, Fichte, Schleierma- 
cher, Tieck, Werner, Ermau, WcIhh, 
Kielmeier, Kumford, and Ititter; for 
the latter of whom he noon afterwardn 
peiformed the Hervico of trannlating 
into French bin treatine on a new (Gal- 
vanic rile. M Ciller, in bin Hkctch of 
OerHted, nayn that thin service wan ho 
well performed, that Hitter anncrted 
" tliat he nnderHtf>od the trannlation 
better than bin own writing." 

In 1802 OerHted arrived at Paris, 
and there occupied himself in the study 



of French literature, and eK]|)ocially the 
scientific literature, for winch France 
has HO long been justly celebrated. 
He left Paris in the spring of 1833, 
and passed through Brussek, LeydeiL 
Haarlem, and Amsterdam, and arrived 
home at Conenhagen. The chair of 
Physics in tne University of Copen- 
hagen wBM at tliat moment vacant, and 
Oersted became a candidate for its oc- 
cupation. In this he failed, owing to 
his lx3ing known as an experimental 
chemiHt, rather than a ph3r8ici8t, in the 
]>ro])er meaning of the word. For 
three years after this time he received 
an income of three hundred bank- 
thalers for his subsistence, and an 
equal sum for scientific inveatucations 
— both from the public purse. Obtain- 
ing tlie loan of some scieutifio instru- 
ments, those of the University being 
almoHt wholly destroyed by fire, he 
commenced a course of lectures on elec- 
tricity, and the concurrent sciences, 
and maintained in these discourses tlie 
dyjiamic theory of chemistry, whidi 
traces up all chenncal effects to the 
name fundamental forces. In QeLlens* 
Journal he l>egan almut this time his 
series of pa]>ers on ** Acids and Bases,** 
and isHued numerous German and 
Daninh treatises on subjects within the 
range of his H])ecific studies. These 
works were all practical and of sterling 
merit ; but the chief interest arises 
from the frequent evidences they bear 
of the poetico-i>hiloBoi>hical tendency 
of bin mmd, which euaides him ever to 
rine up aljove the fiu^, and take a poet*8 
view of itH H]>iritual meaning and ana- 
logiefl. It iH in the several papers 
of the "Houl in Nature,** however, 
that this tendencv of his mind shows 
itself most strongly. 

In 1806 the clmir of the professorship 
of PhyHicH in the University was again 
vacant, and Oersted this time succeeded 
in obtaining it. His engagements had 
by tliis time grown numerous, and his 
industry was as unflagging, and hifi 
temper as sweet as ever. He employed 
himself in the collection of philosophi- 
cal instruments ; took the office of 
teacher at the Academy of LAnd Ca- 
dets ; delivered lectures for the a4ju- 
tants of the general staff; and gave 
numerous other public and private 
lectures. In 1809 he published his 
^^Mauual of Mechanical Physics,** which 
was subsequently altered and rorpub- 
lished in 1844. During these labours, 
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he sought recreation in a select circle 
of friends, by whom he was kept in 
hearty sympathy with the transcen- 
dental movements of the period, so 
fraught as it was with the high aims 
of German thinking. In this circle 
were included the great Fichte, whose 
biblical ages of humanity — ^the Eden 
simplicity, the conflict of reason and 
instinct, and the renewed Eden of com- 
pleted reason — ^give him a prominence 
among the German teachers, as uniting 
broad philosophical aim with the 
most catholic endeavours after truth 
and goodness. Oehlenschlager was 
another of this circle — a genial, high- 
souled man, filled with the inspirations 
of natural beauty and Christian feel- 
ing. Steffens was also of the group, the 
Carlyle of Denmark, a man of strong 
parts, made of granite, and cast in an 
iron mould, but not of the granite 
which at the summit of the mountain, 
sits eternally beneath ice and snow ; 
but the granite lower down, stem, 
strong, invincible, watered by moun- 
tain rills, and sheltering mountain 
flowers in the wrinkles of its lips and 
forehead. Baggesen is here also — 
Baggesen, the wit, the critic, and the 
conversationalist, whose arrows fly fast 
and thick, but instead of giving deadly 
wounds, tickle only, and cause happy 
laughter. Lastly, there are the two 
Oersteds ; one as ever, in life, aim, and 
hope, knit together by filial love and 
sympathy for each other's trials, yet 
separated by duties, and to the same 
goal walking by different paths. Where 
friendship abides only for a night, it 
shall be as a life-time of keen enjoy- 
ment ; and Oersted found in tlus 
charmed circle a constant incentive to 
renewed labour, and an intelligent ap- 
preciation of his work. 

In 1812 Oersted again visited Ger- 
many and France. He stayed some 
time in Berlin, and made acquaintance 
with the historian Niebuhr, who fully 
participated in the philosopher's views 
of nature, and urged him to publish 
his essays on the " Chemical Laws of 
Nature." This work was the key-note 
for more than an octave of great dis- 
coveries. The transcendental aspirings 
of the physicist had led him to perceive 
relation, where others had seen only 
difference and disconnection. He here 
pointed out, for the first time, the con- 
nection between chemical and electric 
forces, and opened the way for those 



magnificent researches on the ultimate 
constitution of matter, which, in the 
hands of Dalton, Gmelin, Dumas, and 
the later labourers Grove and Faraday, 
have been crowned with such brilliant 
results. Oersted showed that all elec- 
tric currents are capable of chemical 
effects ; that, in passing through water, 
a stream of electricity decomposes the 
fluid into its constituent gases, and in 
flowing through a solution of metal, it 
separates the metallic particles from 
the acid holding them in solution. 
Chemical changes in like manner pro- 
duce electrical effects : and during every 
decomposition and re-combination, elec- 
tric currents are set in motion of a 
positive or negative kind, according to 
the nature of the change in progress. 
Thence he deduced the law of the rela- 
tion of chemical and electrical forces, 
and suggested that all changes in bodies 
spring from corresponding sources. 
These, however, were the crude thoughts 
which were afterwards to ripen into 
Oersted's great discovery, on the basis 
of which has been built the modem 
structure of electrical wonder, wherein 
the electric telegraph stands as a monu- 
ment to Oersted's fame and genius. 

In 1814 he married ; and the quietude 
of a happy domestic life seems to have aid- 
ed in ripening and perfecting the powers 
of his mind, rather than in diverting his 
attention from his accustomed pursuits. 
At this time he got involved in a lite- 
rary dispute with a man of considerable 
learning named Grundtwig, who had 
published a work entitled the "Welt 
Chronick," or Chronicle of the World ; 
in which he set forth the Bible as the 
standard of comparison for all material, 
as well as spiritual truth, and for the- 
final decision on all historical person- 
ages and events. Grundtwig was dog- 
gedly orthodox, and Oersted rashly 
sceptical ; and the discussion between 
them lasted a considerable time, and 
waxed very warm at more than one of 
its stages. In Oersted's opposition to 
Grundtwig he was actuated only by 
the most catholic faith in the harmony 
of reason with the law of nature, and 
maintained that, in order to be true, 
every statement must accord with 
reason. Grundtwig, on the contrary, 
placed authority above reason, ana 
preached a doctrine which aimed a 
death-blow at all intellectual progress 
and scientific research. Science was, 
in fisict. Oersted's religion ; and while 
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ho kn(*lt like an athirinf^ pilgrim Usfore 
thft Hpirit of tho worlrl oh rcpromiuX^jd 
in naturo, he rcniain<)<l d<!af to the 
aihnonitionfi of that Hpirit whcmo voirte 
irt uttered through lievelation. 'Vrxw^ 
()nrHte<l hnn writt(in one of tho fineHt 
(^HHayn extent on the rolationn of Hcience 
t/O Hui)erHtition and uii'uUdity ; hut the 
infi(hdit,y witli whidi he liattleH \h tho 
ultra hloHpheuiy wliidi rhalked on the 
tonilMtoneH of FnuKU)- ** heath iH an 
cUirxuH Hhie])/* nf>t the mom inHidioun 
and deHtrucjtive infidelity which rvcofj^- 
nizeH a Ix^nevolent Deity in nature, 
and goeH far towardH a rHdief in the 
ininiortality of the houI, wliih; Hueering 
at the elder prophetH, and rr^fifarding 
('hriHtianity 071/7/ t\n a eivil iuHtitution. 
Tlu) (ilennan philr>Honhy haH d'one thiH 
hurt to the world ; it iiaH Knap]N;d anun- 
der tin? pie.ty of tho ]}ilf(riin fatlierH, tlic 
ehild-like faith of the covenant4!rH ; tho 
honu^ly, truHtin^ wondiip of the runtic 
Kur^liHh home, where in old tinieH '*tlie 
hi^ ha' l>ihl(! " WHH tlie winkle body of di- 
vinity nnd f^nlorif nioralH, and luix^ivon 
in \\n ]Aii(:t'. a ndi^ion foiind^Ml on int.iii- 
tion, though th<; intuition 1m; diwtnHi'd 
ev(Mi, ;uid a faith which rrntH on rr.Hr 
Hon and inipulne rather than on the 
U'AwAm c>f th<! <»l<h^r law and tlio [ire^'fptH 
of th<! n<!wer ^nAito]. OcrKted indeed, 
in a Hp(!e<!li d<Oivered at a Hcieiitific; r<?- 
unio7i, v/t'.i\i HO far jih U) re[»r<;H<^nt the 
])Viu'\'uHi (tf Hc'u'.uco to 1m; ;i rcli^ioim 
wornhip, and in attempting to Hteni the 
pro^n^HH of an exmnniv*? (»rtliodr)xy on 
the part of (irundtwi/^ ancl othcrH, 
opened tli»; way for a lawi<;HH frrrcdoni 
of opiiiiou, which (;ouid le;ul only U} 
the nirmt d;Mi<;croiiH of douhtH and 
(pu'n<;h the Hpirit of religion alto;^'(5- 
th(!r. 

In 1H14, he (tonimenetid a wo»'k of 
vi'Ty doiihtful v.'din; in the anriounr'^;- 
nient in a univcrHity programme of a 
new Hynt^im of " t/itchnieal language of 
the (iothie and (German tonguen em- 
ployed in chemiHtry." If in ohjeot wan 
to enianeif)fit(j Heiontifi(; terminology 
from the Oreek rootH on which it 
liml hilhirrto Uien }»aKed, and Ut Hiib- 
Htitut^! eonifKnindH of native U^ruiH in 
the plar!C of tlume of (Ireek ciHgin iiHed 
in Hcience. TIiIh atUnnpt w/ih a nigiial 
failure, an ovcjry hucIi att<;m[>t munt he ; 
tho aUmdr^iuient of Uie (ircc^k lan- 
guage, being in hueh (raHes })y no moariH 
oeHirahle ; no living language fitly re- 
pimping it, and every nation moHt wiHely 
(ihooning itH own tougue when claHHical 
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HourcoH are found to foil. Tji fact tho 
(^roek and Latin lajiguagen arc, hy 
reoHon of their character and hi story, 
'>e(:uliarly fitted /(ir unirerHal adoption, 
>ecauHe undorMtfHxl eqnallv by the cul- 
tivated in every land ; and bo. indfjctri- 
nated with the tcchuicalitiefi of Hcience, 
by long uHago, Mid tlieir |)eculiar fitnew 
for Hueh pur|>oMeH, that the plan of 
OiBrHted hoA made little way; and men 
of Hcienee find the cbusic tongnen still 
niOHt aj>))licable and mont convenient. 

During the yearn IBOa—SiO, Oersted 
WAM InceKHantly occupied in the lal>ours 
of the hifmnitfiry, or in the delivery of 
public anil private lectures. I hiring 
H<!veral wintitrH ho lectunnl daily for 
five hours, nnd g^ive several courses of 
led'Hres in (ierman for the coriM diplo- 
mati//vf, JJe jliscovered in 1810 a new 
galvanic aiif^aratus, and also a new 
methrMl to blast mines. In 1818 he 
rer^isived orders from th* kins, with 
whom lie was on terms of cordial inti- 
macy, to visit the Island of Bornliolm, 
and report its mineral character and 
metallic contents. In 1820 he distio- 
vered elect r^Miiagnetism, or the rekir 
tion of electricity and magnetrsm as 
mutually pr<Kluctivo of each other, and 
as evidence's of a common sonrcis of 
fK>wer. This was the crowning e])och 
of < )erHt<;(rH life ; the key-stone in the 
triumj)hal arch of IiIh worthy fame. 

It w/is in the wint<;r of 1811>— 20, 
that ()erHtfid,>>eing engaged in a course 
of i»riva<4; lectures before the elder 
stiKientH (;f tlie iinivei'sity, fli-sfc lighted 
on the pract,ical manifestation of on 
i(h«a he hml long cherished ; and in the 
presence) <tt Km audience, completed, in 
a suddt^n nnd unexi)ected manner, the 
gnsat^sHt disijoverv of the ]>rosont cen- 
tury. In a work fniblished in 1813, 
entitled, " Views of thoCiiomical TjawB 
of Nature," Oersted ha<l hinted at the 
poHHibility of some future discovery of 
this kinrl ; and a mind singularly alive 
t(^ analogies, and the connectioDf 
iKitwfsefi things ayiparontly remote, 
enaY)led him to work this idea into a 
tangible Hha[>e, and lay the fonndation 
of the gnjatest scientific achievements 
of modern times. Tie naw, with a ficr- 
ce[)tion ]><:culiar to himself, that there 
muHt b(! a ne.cesHary connection be- 
tween the various fonns of tho impon- 
derable forces, and particularly elec- 
tricity, galvanism, ana magnetism. If 
galvanism, ho thought, he only a hidden 
form of eleHricity, then magnetism may 
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I electricity in a hidden form : 
I immediately sought means to 
b these powers reciprocally into 
ther. Experiment soon proved 
>ltaic electricity had a percepti- 
3ct on magnets, and it was easy 
ecture farther, that as lightning 
the poles in magnetic needles, 
Tietic currents might exercise si- 
afluences in return ; and heat and 
e both produced from purely mag- 
lources. But the question held 
e form yet ; and he had arrived 
definite or conclusive end. He 
ddressing his pupils ; and the 
lerished idea broke into the cur- 
•f his discourse. As he dwelt 
( properties of the magnet and 
w of these subtle forces, his eye 
d up with a new and brilliant ra- 
, and he looked with a searching 
at the countenances of the pro- 
: young men around him ; and 
modestly enunciating the long- 
ed thought in a vague extempo- 
is form, he took the apparatus 
rembliDg hand, and invited them 
: it by experiment. A new era 
Bntific inquiry was inaugurated 
it instant ; and from Denmark 
;ws went forth that Oersted had 
id all those mysterious forces 
er, and with the promise of a 
ly of most remarkable results, 
t let us coDsider the value of tliis 
ery. Franklin was asked, " Wliat 
use of a balloon 1" He replied, 
,t is the use of a child ? it may 
e a man !" Such questions were 
not many years ago in reference 
electrifying machine, which was 
regarded as an ingenious toy, 
up for the amusement of audi- 
at theatres and polytechnic in- 
ons, or for the torture of the 
i of philosophical brothers, 
5ve^ there was a family aiming at 
stability and a speculative son 
d with a love of science and mis- 
At most it was looked upon as 
ntific curiosity, which could lead 
practical ends beyond twitching 
erves of neuralgic patients who 
generally worse for the twitch- 
r as an indicator of a mysterious 
the inquii-y into the nature of 
L afforded savans an opportunity 
k of attraction and repulsion, and 
istrate their theories by showers 
irks and heads of hair standing 
d. But here was the index to a 



view of nature so broad and general as 
to have positively no limits, and with 
the apparatus invented by Oersted, con- 
sisting of an extensive series of copper 
and zmc diaphragms kept in action for 
many months by a weak acid, it was 
established that "there is always a 
magnetic circulation round the electric 
conductor, and that the electric cur- 
rent, in accordance with a certain law, 
always exercises determined and simi- 
kr impressions on the direction of the 
magnetic needle, even when it does not 
pass through the needle, but near it." 
This was the in troduction into sci- 
ence of electro-magnetism, not as an 
exceptional phenomenon, but as a fixed 
law, capable of endless appliances in 
the amenities of civilization. Looking 
at the recent developments of art 
consequent on this discovery, we must 
regard the labours to Oersted in this 
respect as of the very first importance 
in their practical results of any re- 
searches of modem times. Not even 
the daguerreotype, nor the improve- 
ments of lighthouse lenses, nor the ap- 
Elications of common galvanism, are to 
e at all compared with this achievemet 
of Oersted's, from which has sprung 
not only no end of artistic contrivances 
in the manufacture and ornamenta- 
tion of metal manufactures, but that 
greatest of all the trium^s of the age, 
le electric telegraph. This discovery, 
too, was also an exemplification of the 
peculiar turn of Oersted's mind, which 
was ever on the alert for the perception 
of spiritual harmonies in the physical 
world ; and he was rewarded by the 
discovery of a fact which at once 
man*ied together the three several and 
hitherto separate powers of electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism. It will be 
the duty of the next generation to show 
the inevitable connection of light and 
heat, and perhaps of all the impon- 
derable forces, respecting the common 
origin of which Nature is replete with 
hints. If we leave the practical and 
turn to those subtler evidences of 
the value of Oersted's labours, how 
sublime do they then appear, as the 
parent thoughts of those experiments 
of Faraday, in which, by the aid of 
Groves's monster magnet, he showed 
the susceptibility to magnetism of 
every body in nature, and at last ren- 
dered the very beam of light obedient 
to the magnetic current. Besides this, 
Faraday completed this circle of fact§ 
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by performing the converse experiment. 
Oersted obtained magnetism from 
electricity ; Faraday obtained electri- 
city from magnetism, and effected in 
an inverted order aU the capabilities of 
one power by the agency oi the other* 

The moment that this discovery, 
which had been looked for long by Eu- 
ropean philosophers, and which Frank- 
lin himself had occasionally dreamt 
of^ was announced, the experimenters 
of all Europe engaged themselves in 
its verification ; and zealous inquiry 
and repeated experiment soon deve- 
loped a series of new discoveries de- 
pendent on this one as their common 
source ^ so that electro-magnetism 
soon became a sepTarate branch of 
study, to which separate and copious 
sections were allotted in all booKs on 
physics. From every European capital 
went forth the thanks, the praises, and 
the honours which men of science were 
eager to shower on the head of the 
illustrious discoverer. Many learned 
societies awarded him medals, and 
elected him as a member of their 
several bodies ; and the French Insti- 
tute presented him with one of their 
mathematical class prizes, worth 3,000 
francs. 

But let it by no means be supposed 
that our philosopher earned greatness 
in this enterprise only. He pushed 
his inquiries into the wide region of 
miscellaneous physics, guided all 
through by a perception of the thought 
or spiritual beauty which underlies 
every particle of matter, and to which 
it owes its form, unity, and respective 
relations. It is in this broad view of 
the world that Oersted's greatness lies ; 
and to this he was indebted for that 
acumen, that far-sighted view, that 
prophet-like habit of dealing with 
natural facts which has given us so 
many great and solid discoveries. He 
now e4aged in the preparation of a 
new edition of his " Manual of Mecha- 
nical Physics," and in the experiments 
necessary for this work he invented 
several instruments for the compres- 
sion of liquids, and set on foot that 
work which Faraday afterwards took 
up, and which had for its object the 
philosophy of the mechanical construc- 
tion of liquids and gases. Faraday, 
our second Davy, no shadow less in 
greatness than his distinguished pre- 
decessor, has pushed this idea to the 
full verge of the capabilities of modern 



science, and has completed some 
most brilliant experiments ev 
corded, in the compression of 1: 
and in the reduction to a solid £ 
many of the most volatile and aei 
^ases. Oersted also succeeded ii 
mg the validity of Mariotti's Is 
the compression of air, even i 
amount of pressure up to the 
where the ^ases become liquid, 
ral of the ideas of Davy have als< 
verified in Oersted's laboratory 
none with more honour to himc 
to the memory of the great d 
than the production of metals 
several of the alkalies, a course ( 
covery which Davy was the fi 
suggest and open up. 

In 1822, Oersted undertook, ; 
instance of the government^ aa 
journey to Grermany, Frajice 
England ; and returned, laden 
memoranda of scientific interes 
with numerous important instnu 
He was now chiefly engaged i 
searches on the laws of lighl 
occasionally in experiments oi 
metalloids, respecting which he 
mulated a vast heap of origins 
terials. He established on his ] 
from England the Society for th( 
tribution of Natural Science, 
gave rise to an arduous campai, 
the part of its pupils, who labou 
popularize science by the deliv 
lectures in the most impK>rtant 
of Denmark. In 1823-4, he deli 
a course of lectures in French 
1844, he attended the meeting < 
Society for Posterity ; and on th 
of March, delivered an address c 
" School in Life," in which he e 
voured to convey to the young 
assembled a rational but hopefuJ 
of the duties and responsibiliti 
manhood. In 1828, he travelled 
Norway, and also visited Berlin, ^ 
he addressed the Society of Natur 
In 1829, he made his celebrated s 
on the "Intellectual Influence exe: 
by Natural Science," before 
Frederick VI., on the occasiou < 
opening of the Polytechnic Ie 
tion. In 1830, he visited Haml 
and addressed the Natural H 
Society of that city. In 183 
visited Gauss, the electrician, in 
tingen, chiefly with Uie view < 
specting the magnetical invei 
and researches of tibiat philoso 
and, on his return to Denmark, 
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blished the magnetic observatory of Co- 
penhagen. He took an active part also 
in the Scandinavian meetings of Na- 
turalists, which since July in the year 
1840, had met every three years in one 
of the northern kingdoms. The prin- 
cipal speeches and papers contributed 
to this society are included, along with 
several others just mentioned, in the 
recent reprint of the " Soul in Nature," 
i-especting which we shall speak speci- 
fically presently. 

Oersted's scientific attainments did 
not hinder him from taking a lively 
interest in Danish literature and poli- 
tics ; and at every phase of his career 
he presents the rare example of one 
who could make an equally safe footing 
for his abilities in the most subtile and 
refined investigations of the philoso- 
pher's sanctum, and in the every-day 
wants of the populace ; so that he 
could, at any time, divest himself of 
the elaborate details of his peculiar 
mission, to explain the simplest fact to 
youth, or find himself a home in the 
sympathizing hearts of the people. 
He was a frequent contributor of 
popular information to the newspapers, 
and in 1829, assisted in founding a 
literary monthly journal — the " Mo- 
natsschrifb fur Literatur," (Monthly 
Journal of Literature) — and to this he 
contributed numerous articles, until 
the discontinuance of the journal, in 
1838. The service performed for Da- 
nish literature by this journal was of 
no trifling kind. Here he again mani- 
fested the aesthetic tendency of his 
mind,^and endeavoured to check the 
course of that base tendency of Danish 
criticism which then aimed repeated 
and heavy blows at every view of art 
and science which rose a single step 
above the coldest materialism. Against 
this unhealthy current he opposed a 
firm resistance, and turned back into 
its natural channel the stream of Da- 
nish letters, which had already threat- 
ened to destroy every hopeful eflTort of 
art or science. In the various criti- 
cisms of aesthetic or scientific works, 
he always exhibited a keen power of 
penetration into the sources oi thought, 
and combined with rare excellence the 
relations of seemingly opposite things. 
His efforts, too, in me way of popular- 
izing scientific facts, and diffusing a 
knowledge of general intelligence 
would be found worthy of imitation 
by our own savans, who are too much 



content with the sympathies and 
plaudits of their own circle, forgetful 
of the good they might do by mingling 
a little more in the scenes of public 
life. 

Since 1834, when liberal constitu- 
tional ideas began to stir the depths of 
Danish society, and when the old 
paternal despotism began to be shaken, 
even in the midst of its fatherly secu- 
rity, and well-established prosparity 
and reputation. Oersted readily at- 
tached himself to the popular cause, 
and added another to the many in- 
stances of continental savans who 
have mingled actively on behalf of the 
people, in the scenes and emotions of 
recent political 6.gitation8. Oersted, 
however, was of no revolutionary ten- 
dency; and throughout the whole of 
his career maintained that Justly 
balanced view of political affairs which, 
while it abates no jot of popular right, 
and strikes out the readiest path for 
the progress of liberty, seeks no aid 
from violent commotions, buf effects 
its reforms step by step. By this 
course, he acauired such favoiu? with 
the pupils of tne University, as, during 
the period of excitement which then 
prevailed, to exercise the most calming 
influence, and to resist most effectually 
the extreme ambition of the revolu- 
tionary party. In 1835, he made most 
laudable efforts for securing the free- 
dom of the press, and aided in the 
foundation of a society established for 
that object ; and when Christian VIII. 
ascended the throne, he addressed this 
prince, with whom, from the common 
love of natural science, he stood in 
close connection, in a speech of most 
liberal tendency, proclaiming him to 
be the judge and representative of the 
enlarged, Hberal ideas of the times. 
Nevertheless Oersted's position and 
inclinations as a man of science neces- 
sarily hindered him from taking a 
direct part in the political life which 
was then developing itself; but even 
here he continued to view with lively 
interest the active force of nature and 
reason. 

in 1846, Oersted again visited Paris 
and England, and attended the meeting 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which was held 
that year at Southampton. That meet- 
ing was remarkable for the number of 
pMlosophers of continental eminence, 
who attended either for individual 
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iuteroat, or as deputies from £uroi)eaii 
states. Tliore were present, besides 
Oersted of C(>|)cnhagen, Professor Svan- 
borg of Stockholm, M. Heinrich Rone, 
the eiiiineiit chemint of Berliu ; Agassiz, 
the zook)gist, and SchOnbein, the die- 
mist, from Switzerland ; Matteucci, the 
pliyniolo^ist, from Modena; M. Ko- 
uiugk, the paleontologist, from Bel- 
gium ; Professor Von Middendorftj the 
Biberiau explorer; and, to crown tliis 
ffalaxy and render additional (vlut to 
tlie attendance of Oersted, whose name 
and i^erson shone the brightest of tliem 
all — Agassiz alone excepted — Faraday, 
the long-labouring and patient i)U])il of 
the Danish seer, occupi«;d at this meet- 
ing the chair of chemistry. 

At this meeting Oersted contributed 
two papers ; one on tiie " Deviation of 
falling bodies from the peqHjndicular," 
recommending a course of exi)eruuents ; 
and the other on "Some remarkable 
changes in mercury enclosed in glass 

tulKJS." 

To sliow in what manner Professor 
Oersted was aiipreciated by the philo- 
sophers of Lnghmd, we quote two 
passages from the re])ort of this mcet- 
mg ; the one from tlie opening speech 
of Sir lloderick Impey Murchison, the 
other from the address of Sir John 
Herschel, delivered at tlie closing gene- 
ral meeting. After alluding to the 
demise of Bessel, tlio eminent astrono- 
mer. Sir lloderick said ; — 

"Passing from this recollection, so 
proud yet so mournful to us all, as 
friends and admirers of the deceased 
Prussian astronomer, can any one see 
with more delight tliaii myself, the 
brilliant concurrence at our present 
meeting, of naturalists, geologists, phy- 
siologists, ethnologists, and statists ; 
with mathematicians, astronomers, me- 
chanicians, and experimental philoso- 
phers, in ])hysic and in chemistry] 
Surely, then, I may be allowed to 
signalize a ])articidar ground of grati- 
fication among so many, in the j>re- 
sence at this meeting of two individu- 
als in our experimental sections, to one 
of whom, our emuient foreign associate, 
Oersted, we owe the first great link 
between electric and magnetic pheno- 
mena, by showing the magnetic pro- 
perties of the galvanic current ; whilst 
the other, our own Famday, among 
other new and great truths which have 
raised the character of English science 
throughout the world, obtained the 



converse proof by evoking eleotridt; 
out of magnets. And if it be no 
given to the geologist whom you hay< 
honoured with this chaxr^ to explai] 
how such an arcana have been re 
vcalcd, still, as a worshipper in thi 
outer portico of the temple of phyuca 
science, he may be permitted to pic 
ture to himself the delight which th< 
Danish philosopher must have fell 
when, on returning to our shores aftej 
an absence of a quarter of a century 
he found that the grand train of dis 
covery of which he is the progenitoi 
had just received its crowning acoes 
sion in England, from his former dis 
ciplo, who, after a long and farillian 
series of investigations peculiarly hi 
own, has sliown Ihat magnetic or dia 
magnetic forces are distributed through 
out all nature." 

Sir John Ilerschel/at the same meet 
ing, said : — 

" In science there was .but one di 
rection which the needle would taki 
when pointed towards the Europeai 
continent, and that was towards hij 
esteemed friend, Professor Oersted 
He knew not how to speak of him ii 
his presence without violating some oi 
tliat sanctity by which, aa an isdivl- 
dual, he was surrounded. To look st 
his calm manner, who could think tbftt 
he wielded such an intense power, 
capable of altering the whole state 
of science, and almost convulsing tbe 
knowledge of the world. He had at 
this meeting developed to them sobn 
of those recondite and remarkable 
powers which he had been HimaAlf the 
first to discover, and which went tl- 
most to the extent of obliging them to 
alter their views on the most atdinuj 
hiws of force and of motion. n» 
elaborated his ideas with slowness and 
certainty, bringing them forward oolj 
after a lon^ lapse of time. How dtoi 
did he ^Sir John HersdieQ insh to 
heaven tnat he could trample down, 
and strike for ever to the eurth. tlM 
hasty generalization which marked the 
present age, and bring up another and 
a more safe system of investiflatioii, 
such as that which marked the ii^ 
quiiies of his friend. It was in the 
deep recesses, as it were, of a oelly thftt^ 
in the midst of his study, a far idea 
ilrst struck upon the mind of Dented. 
He waited calmly and long for tlw 
dawn, which, at length, opened to Ub^ 
altering the whole relakona of 
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and, he might say, of life, until they 
knew not where he would lead them 
to. The electric telegraph, and other 
wonders of modem science, were but 
mere effervescences from the surface 
of this deep, recondite discovery which 
Oersted had liberated, and which was 
yet to burst with all its mighty force 
upon the world. If we were to cha- 
racterize by any figure the advantage 
of Oersted to science, we would regard 
him as a fertilizing shower descending 
from heaven, which brought forth a 
new crop, delightful to the eye, and 
pleasinff to the heart." 

Leaving the British philosophers, he 
joined on his way home the scientific 
meeting at Kiel, and there delivered 
his aesthetic address on " Existence as 
a Dominion of Eeason," in which he 
attempted to show that every law of 
nature was in harmony with tne struc- 
ture of the human mind ; and that 
hence a common reason, of which man 
is a recipient, pervades nature and 
controls her acts. 

Beference has already been made to 
the " Soul in Nature," which, as origin- 
ally published by Oersted, bore a very 
different form to that which it bears in 
the excellent reprint just published by 
Mr. Bohn. In fact the first issue of 
this work comprised a collection of 
Oersted's early miscellaneous papers, 
extending as far as the article on "The 
Cultivation of Science as an Exercise 
of Reason." This book bore the title — 
"Neue Beitrage zu dem Oeist in der 
Natur," — Contributions to the Soul in 
Nature. It developed certain broad 
Grermanic views greatly at variance 
with the orthodox notions prevalent 
touching the philosophy of the world, 
and the harmony between the highest 
spiritual and the lowest material &ct. 
To the first form of the work. Dr. J. 
P. Mynster, Bishop of Seeland, sent 
forth a criticism which appeared in the 
first volume of the " New Theological 
Jotimal," and gave occasion for a reply 
from Oersted, who conceived himself 
misrepresented by his reverend opx)o- 
nent. The question on which the re- 
spective writers struck a difference 
was that of the relations of science to 
poetry; and the temperate and very 
philosophical reply of Oersted is embo- 
oied with many other speeches and 
papers of value in the excellent edition 
edited by Leonora and Johanna Hor- 
ner, for Mr. Bohn. 



The idea of this book is the idea of 
Oersted's life: namely, ^o know the 
source of beauty and harmony in the 
physical operations of nature. Oersted 
has in this work made the nearest 
approach of any yet accomplished to- 
wards a solution of that great problem 
in our psychical nature, the sources 
and elementary constituents of the 
eesthetic sense. Edmund Burke, fol- 
lowing somewhat closely on the heels 
of Longinus, made an attempt to trace 
the origin) and classify the operations 
of the mental powers ; but the frame- 
work of thought has imdergone a pro- 
gressive change since the days of the 
" Sublime and Beautifiil," a work, which 
we only now regard as a specimen of 
English composition, conceived in the 
objective mode of mental perception. 
Goethe began the same work in 
another form, in those youthful inves- 
tigations of his on vegetable morpho- 
logy, and it was on this plan of study 
that Oersted proceeded, namely, that 
of tracing the relations of natural facts 
in order to detect the idea which unites 
them. We have also the essays of 
Schiller on the Beautiful, and other 
aesthetic branches of the same broad 
inquiry, and Goethe's prose writings 
have all a tendency towards the rend- 
ing of that veil which conceals the face 
of the beautiful goddess herseli^ who at 
present only permits us to see the 
shadows of herself as revealed in the 
beautiftd/<M*m^ in nature. Yet in none 
of these writers do we find the me- 
chanism of nature, both in the con- 
struction of man himself, and the 
world immediately around him, and 
the connection of this with all 
other worlds, and all other worlds 
with each other and a common 
creative cause, so thoroughly and 
scientifically revived as in tms im- 
mortal work. The chief literary merit 
of the book is that, while it deals with 
the most imaginative of subjects, and 
aims at the source of imagination it- 
self, having the very essence and sig- 
nification of beauty as its unfolding 
thought, is yet in the end a dispas- 
sionate inquiry, in which the thread of 
pure reason is never once broken by a 
night upwards or a single erratic 
expression consequent on the strong 
temptations of the subject. 

It is a leading idea of Oersted that 
in all nature, whether inanimate or 
animate, a reasoning intelligence exists, 

X 2 
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or rather tliat each foot is the rcpreflcn- 
tative of an idea, so that the world is 
ratlier a bundle of words spoken by 
the spirit which lies beneath it, wliose 
language takes shaiK) in stones, and 
trees, and birds, and beasts. Tlius 
every part of creation has its meaning, 
and IS essential to the existence of the 
rest ; api)ealing to the reasoning powers 
of man, instructing him by its jMwt 
records, and constantly o])erating on 
his mind by the force of those eternal 
truths which she is ever laying open 
to his view. 

Thus he regards all nature as a 
page of Divine instruction ; the spi- 
rituality of created forms, and the 
meaning in which they impress them- 
selves uj)(>n the mind, form the boAis 
of this philo.soi^hy. Yet he almost 
wholly eschews metai)hyBics, and 
draws his arguments from natural 
facts, constantly noting the subsistence 
of reason as the yjrimary essential in 
the mechanism of nature, with the 
coldest and most sordid fact of which 
the subtlest emotions of the human 
mind must harmonize m order to be- 
long to the same circle of creation. In 
fact, the whole philosophy may be re- 
duced to this proposition — that inas- 
much as every fact and law of nature 
is the emanation of one mind, all things 
must j>artako and give indications of 
the qualities of that mind ; so that 
human intelligence, which is part of 
this wide creation, also belongs to it, 
and has its immed[iate relation to all its 
other facts, and claims kindred with 
the largest brute and the minutest 
pebble, the whole reflecting the cha- 
racteristic attributes of Deity. 

In his essays on ^The Spiritual in 
the Material," " The Comprehension of 
Nature by TTiought and Imagination," 
and *^All Existence a Dominion of 
Beason," these views are most point- 
edly set forth, though in all the papers 
collected in this volume the same seer- 
tone of minute analysis and prophet- 
like perception of wliat must be, there 
]/revails. To those who have not yet 
made acquaintance with these papers, 
we recommend for first x>erusal "The 
Fountain," which contains the clearest 
exemplification of Oersted's view in 
regard to the ideas represented by 
things. In illustration of his weird 
wisdom in treating tliese (esthetic 
questions, we quote the following pas- 
sage from a long didactic poem entitled 



"The Balloon," writen by Oersted 
about the year 1835. The purDort of 
the ])assage is evident, and will serve 
to relieve Uie monotony of these dose 
columns : — 

Think not thy soul can fully oomprehend 
Tho beautiful which lived in ages past ! 
Thou, who canst not perceive^ far less 

admire, 
The beautiful and great of later times: 
Wilt thou the world with other eyes behold. 
Eyes of the past ? Then summon to thine aid 
Tho Spuits of the Past, and let them here, 
With vision clear and open, look upon 
The hibours of the Present. Thales call, 
He whose inquiring mind paused musingly 
On the mysterious power, to action roused 
By amber rubber. This power (to him) a 

spirit 
Woke from its slumbers by all-wondroas 

art. 
Sec how that spirit by oiur nurture grows ! 
Let him bohola it now as lightning gleams ; 
Toach him to look, led by tne clearer light 
Of deep investigation, how the power. 
Which in the flashing lightning blinds the 

sight, 
Or in the rolling thunder deafening pealis 
Doth silent dwell in all materiil thmgs, 
Be it in water, or in air, or earth. 
Or in the gifted ore ; as the spark lives 
In stone, by art from darkest night drawn 

thence; 
And to the senses wonderful revealed, 
In all its varying forms ; tasted in salt, 
In heat and light perceived ; now in the 

flame 
It writhes, and in the faithful magnet now 
Points a sure pathway to the mariner ; 
It lives in branch and leaf ; inmusde strongs 
And shrinking nerve ; the eye materisl 
Cannot detect it, yet it is revealed 
To the soul luminous. 

But the career of the great teacher 
was drawing to a final dose, and years 
and honours gathered around Mm, the 
one rendering the brow lustrous, which 
the other had covered with grey hairs. 
He had the gratification, as the en&e- 
blcment of age crept upon him, of 
receiving the plaudits and commenda- 
tions of all the European schools; 
besides being recognized in his own 
land as entitled to nigh difimities and 
many emoluments, in thia oonntiT 
we mete out starvation to the deorepit 
man of science ; and to the litteimtaiir, 
whom a^e finds unprepared, we xe- 
commend an appeal to the pablio, or 
an application for parish soup. Tli^ 
do not do such thmgs in Dexmuu^; 
there is no such spectacle there as a 
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man of the highest scientific or literary 
attainments turning the points for 
railway trains, or shivering in a garret, 
unknown even to his landlady, unflan- 
nelled and nnfed, and contemplating 
the most expedient plan of self-destruc- 
tion for a man who has not a sixpence 
wherewith to buy arsenic. Even in 
France, where we expect little that is 
encouraging in this way, the jovial 
Jasmin, the Bums of his age and 
country, reaps his reward during his 
lifetime; and in Denmark there is no 
ambition of the national disgrace, at- 
tending unrewarded talent and genius, 
pining with no other hope than that of 
a parish grave — a fate which not 
merely such wild dreamers as Chatter- 
ton may look for, but the dread of 
which helps out of existence a man of 
such solid attainments as the late Pro- 
fessor Marsh, and no end of philoso- 
phers of equal merit, whose names we 
will not here mention. 

Among the various posts of honour 
and profit occupied by Professor Oer- 
sted, he was the secretary to the Royal 
Society of Sciences in Copenhagen, 
Professor Ordinarius, Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences 
in the French Institute, Director of 
the Polytechnic School at Copenhagen, 
which he had himself created by the 
personal influence ho possessed with 
Frederick VI. In 1837, he was made 
Knight of the Legion of Honour ; in 
1840, " Conferenz-rath ; " in 1842, 
Knight of the Prussian order, " pour 
le M6rite dans les Sciences et les Arts ;" 
in 1843, he received from Erlanger the 
diploma of honour, as Doctor of Medi- 
cine ; and in 1847, the Grand Cross of 
Dannebrog. 

The ring presented to him by the 
Univeirsity bears the Professor's image, 
surrounded by diamonds ; and was in 
substitution of the customary Minerva 
ring, which he received many years 
ago, when created Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. And finally it was not from his 
fellow-citizens, but from the king of 
Denmark, that he received the use 
during life of the Villa of Fasaus 
Gaarden, in the royal domain of Fre- 
dericksberg — the same having been 
recently occupied, under a similar deed 
of royal gift, by Professor Oersted's 
great friend and kinsman, the late 
Professor Oehlenschlager. 

On the 7th of November. 1850, a 
jubilee was held in honour of the 



fiftieth anniversary of Oersted's con- 
nection with the University.* Depu- 
tations from the king, from the minis- 
ters, from the professors and the 
students of the University, from the 
Polytechnic and Industrial schools, 
flocked to him from all parts. Politi- 
cal differences were laid aside, and 
people of all ranks and opinions united 
in testifying their respect and affection 
to the old man, who, though in his 
seventy-third year, still retained much 
of his youthful vigour, both of body 
and mind. The king bequeathed him 
the Villa of Fasaus, which had been 
occupied by his friend Oehlenschlager. 
A torch-light procession, conducted by 
the students, who sang verses in his 
honour, concluded the festivities of the 
day, which had been full of kmdly 
assurances and attestations of love for 
the old man, not expressed by the lips 
of the few, but gushing freely from the 
hearts of the many. Winter passed, 
and the aged professor continued to 
exercise his vocation, and delivered his 
lectures as usual. In March, 1851, he 
took cold, but no apprehensions were 
entertained by himself or family. In a 
few days, however, inflammation of the 
chest ensued, and he began to sink 
visibly and rapidly. Ihere were 
anxious inquiries within the Univer- 
sity walls, and his bed was surrounded 
by his colleagues of the college, and 
by groups of weeping students, all 
truly touched at heart for the probable 
fate of their revered teacher. In a 
week from the commencement of his 
illness, his disease attained its full 
power ; and, surrounded by his afflicted 
family, and his kinsmen of the schools 
of learning, crowned with regal 
honours, and blessed with the satis- 
faction of a well-spent life, he breathed 
his last, exactly a fortnight after the 
delivery of his last lecture. 

The whole city of Copenhagen felt 
the shock of Professor Oersted's death, 
and his fellow citizens, who had only a 
few months before joined in expres- 
sions of gratitude for his long service 
to the imiversity, now sought to alle- 
viate their sorrow by contributii^ their 
share in the last, proofs of affection 
and respect which were paid to their 

* This has been frequently cited as the 
fiftieth anniversary of Oersted's professor- 
ship, whereas it was fifty years from his 
becoming an assistant in chemistry. 
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departed friend. On Sunday, the 16th 
of March, about a hundred scholars 
went in procession to the house of the 
deceased, where they laid a silver 
wreath upon his coffin, and after sing- 
ing some verses which were composed 
for the occasion, they bore it^ sur- 
rounded by torch-bearers, to the uni- 
versity, where it was laid in state in a 
hall hung with black. Here it re- 
mained till Tuesday, the 18th. when it 
was carried to the Frue Kirche, by the 
students of the Polytechnic school. 

The illustrious Oersted went to his 
grave with a cortege such as waits upon 
ttie funeral-march of kings. Thirty 
thousand persona— one fourth of the 
entire population of the city of Copen- 
hagen — formed the procession wnich 
conducted him to his final place of 
repose. The procession was headed 
by ;^Gteneral Major Yon Sehdler, who 
represented the Kins of Denmark. 
Then followed His Koyal Highness, 
the Hereditary Prince of Denmark ; 
the Chamberlain ; Baron Juel Bysen- 
steen, representing Her Majes^, the 
Queen Dowager, Marie Sopme Frede- 
rica ; the Chamber of the Diet ; the 
Ministers ; the Council of State ; the 
relations of the deceased ; the Rector 
Magnificus of the Theological Faculty 
and the Clergy of Copenhagen ; the 
Professors of the University, and the 
other educational establishments of 
Copenhagen ; the Academies of Science 
and Fine Arts, and the other learned 
corporations ; a deputation from the 
Industrial Association ; the Army 
Staff; nearly all the members of the 
Diplomatic Body ; the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors ; the Municipality ; the youth of 
the schools ; the trading corporations ; 
and fmally, men of every rank and 
class — all contributing their several 
distinctions to swell the one act of 
homage to liim who had done so much 
to popularize science in Denmark, and 
to whom so much was due of the 
greatness of our common ^orals, re- 
ligion, and civilization. There was 
neither heraldic pomp, nor the blast 
of that brazen trumpet which signals 
the world of the demise of titled great- 
ness ; but the unspoken veneration of 
thousands who bore moist eyes in this 
silent procession to the tomb, told 
sufficiently well of the esteem in which 
he was held whom they were now 
conducting to repose. 
^ In character, Professor Oersted was 



one of the moit amiable of men. 
sessed of a childlike simpliciiy, 
alike estranj|;ed him from the 
scenes of the world, and ke]9^ 
aloof frx>m the jealoiudea of hn 
oirde and profession, he was stil 
sessed of an energy, which* ii 
other position, would have eame 
greatness. His industry was f 
unexam]>led ; his perseverance hi 
oounterfiarts ; and his kindly sp: 
conciliation rendered hiia at aU. 
a messenger of love, as well a 
bearer of a lofty intelligence. ] 
house — where he was blessed ^ 
progeny of three sons and four d 
ters — he was a man of exen 
affection and piety — a father w 
of the blessings of his children 
the university he was universal 
loved, both by his rivals and 
leagues, who valued him for hij 
ness and nobleness of depor 
under every contingency incide 
a professor's life ; and by the stu 
he was beloved as a father, wh< 
always ready to communicate i 
simjuest terms, and with the moi 
assuming diffidence of manner, 
ever knowledge a life-time of a 
labour had enabled to attain ; 
by his fellow citizens he was m 
sally respected as a friend of po 
intelligence and liberty, and one < 
most moral teachers the people 
ever had. 

His lectures were peculiarly ori^ 
and were always tinged with that ' 
breath from the spiritual world i 
finds so full an utterance in the ^ 
in Nature." There was no better i 
to struggling talent tlum he, wh< 
always ready to correct and explaii 
who met old and young studen 
the most friendly manner, and w 
kindly hearty ever susceptible o: 
dictates of justice and benevol 
Not one class alone, but all who 
led from the prose of common life 
the poetry of any pecidiar pat 
knowledge were h& friends ana pi 
for his wisdom was extensive, an< 
philosophy so liberal that there wi 
department of literature, scienc< 
art on which he could not throw 
light, a comprehensiveness of chan 
in which, with the exception of 
own Herschel, he stands almost a 
He was the first who began to 
popular lectures on scientific sub; 
to ladies, and the new movemen 
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[)ehalf of female education, and still 
more the several ladies* colleges which 
aave sprung up within the Inst few 
fears, owe not a little of their primal 
.mpulse to his teaching and example. 
A-dded to his other excellent traits as 
i teacher, he possessed also a wild 
ibandonment — the consequence of his 
poetic turn of thought — which occa- 
lionally seized him and carried him 
iway into a region of rich hues and 
QEincies, where, in the presence of his 
ludience he was lost in an absence of 
nind which gave a pecidiar originality 
md charm to his teachings, and whicn 
jras most truly a part of himself. 

His countenance was calm as his life 
ind temper, and reflected in visible 
Taits of expression the beautiful linea- 
nents of his soul ; the soft smile of 
lelight which rested on it when ad- 
Iressing his pupils remaining with 
hem as a dear inheritance of memory, 
Jid the most pleasing momento of his 
ame and name. 

His peace is sealed, his rest is sure. 



EDWAKD IRVING. 

Vide sea, that one continuous murmur 

breeds 
Llong the pebbled shore of memory ! 
lany old rotten-timbered boats there bo 
Jpon thy vaporous bosom, magnified 
7o goodly vessels : many a sail of pride, 
Lnd golden-keel'd, is left imlaunched and 

dry.* 

)ne of these latter — " a sail of prido 
nd golden-keel'd" — was Edwai'd-Ii^ 
ing ; and History is justly chargeable 
owards him with the injustice depre- 
ated by the poet. His fame was 
Eiirly committed to the historic muse. 
Jone of his contemporaries spread a 
troader sheet to the wind of public 
pinion than he — few made a wider 
r brighter track upon the mind and 
eart of his generation, lie was not a 
»hantom fire-ship, or gala-boat. The 
enuineness of nis genius, and the 
nfeignedness of his virtue, were ad- 
litted by the most cpiical of his 
ritics, and the bitterest of his theo- 
)gical detractors. His epitaph has 
een written by the jx)werfidlest i)en 
f these " latter days." t No other 
rorthy memento of him exists. He 
ras to the last, and is to this new 
ecade, only a tradition — an inscru- 

♦ Endymion, book ii. 
t See Carlyle'fl Miscellanies, vol. v. 



table, uncared-for tradition. His won- 
drous eloquence is voiceless, his pro- 
phetic energy inoperative. His name 
is associateu with unknown tongues, 
unfulfilled predictions, and imintelli- 
gible polemics. He is never mentioned 
in the pulpits, but to point a shallow 
moral — as a warning example how peri- 
lous is intellect to a Christian preacher, 
and how fatal popularity to spiritual 
life. Gilfillan has used him to illus- 
trate the native proximity of genius 
to madness. Mr. W. Jones, a volu- 
mmous but not very popular writer, 
compiled for the booksellers a meagre 
memorial, disfigured by sectarian 
animus, and now quite forgotten. 
He appears twice or thrice m the 
memoirs of Dr. Chalmers. Miis 
Martineau has reverently alluded to 
his life and death in her ** History 
of England during the Peace,'* as a 
feature of the times ; and a later his- 
torian of the " Half Century,*' has 
accorded him a brief but glowing 
record, as ^ one of the memoraDilia of 
the age and the phenomena of mental 
science.'* Beyond these, I recollect 
scarce an allusion in contemporary 
literature to the man who made so 
great a figure through the ten or 
twelve years of his public life. Even 
by the church of which he is the re- 
puted foimder, he appears to me 
very inadequately appreciated. It is 
time at least to attempt to reclaim the 
memory of Edward Irving from the 
custody 'of sectarians — ana challenge 
for it the universal admiration and 
love due to the eminently gifted and 
good. The present writer can hope to 
present little that is absolutely new, 
but trusts to revive and transmit im- 
pressions that should not be allowed 
to die, as they are in danger of doing ; 
and to impart something of the 
reverent, though quite imsectarian, 
affection, in which he holds the subject 
of this memoir. 

Edwani Irving was bom in Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, on the 15th of August, 
1792 — the county of Bums, and in 
the year of the French Bepublic. His 
paternal ancestors were from France ; 
his mother was of the &mily of the 
Lowthers, reputed to have descended 
from the reformer, Martin Luther. 
His father was a tanner, and ulti- 
mately a small landed proprietor. 
There were eight children — three sons 
and five dan^ters. Edward was the 
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third Hoiiy and, thon^Ii he died at 
forty-two, Hurvived h\n fatlier and 
brotlieru. IliH HiuterH all married, and 
four outlived him. J I in firnt teiicher 
wao an old damo, named Margaret 
Paine, aunt Uj the author of " the 
IlightB of Man" and Iuh reputed in- 
BtructreHH in elementary learning. liiH 
Hcho<jlmaHter waH a Mr. Adam IIoi>e, 
to whoHe Htrict diHcipline, Beconrled oy 
paternal care, the grateful ])ui)il MubBe- 
quently aHcribed tlie HcliolarHnip wliich 
HIh own diHpoflition would not have led 
him to acf^uire. TIuj boy diKplayed a 
greater taate for athletic and daring 
exercises than for study ; yet was a 
Bignificant elevation of manner noted in 
him. lie would even in chil^lhood 
seek the companionship of men, and 
loved t() haunt tlie spots consecnited l>y 
Vreshy terian tradition, no less tlian 
the craigs and glens of his country-side. 
Tlie only branch of learning for which 
he diH])layed a predilection was arith- 
metic ; and in this cl.'iss he Iwul for 
companions Clap]>ei*ton and Dickson, 
the African travellers. Jfe was sent 
in due course to the Ujiiversity of 
Edinburgh, where ho so excelled in 
mathematics as to attract the attention 
of Profijssor Leslie, c)n whoso recom- 
mendation he v/iw a])pointed mathe- 
matical teacher in an iw.iulaiuy at 
Ha<ldingt<^n, even so early jis his 
B'iventeonth year. It was at this time 
Carlyle and he met. Writing in " Frar 
ser's Magazine," January, 18:35, Oarlyle 
says, " The first time I saw Irving was 
Bix-an<l-twenty years ago, in his native 
town Annan. lie w;is fresh from 
Edinbui'gh, with college ]>rizeH, liigh 
characUir and promise ; Ikj had come 
to see our sclioolnuiHter, who had also 
Ixien h'lH. We heard of famed ])ro- 
fesHors ; of liigh matt<;rs, classical, 
mathematical— a whole wonderland of 
knowledge. Nothing but joy, health, 
iioi)efuln<!Hs without end, looked out 
from the blooming young man." At 
eight(;(!n yisars of age ho wiis jiromoted 
to a moj-e lucrative and responsible 
position -the rectorHhij) of an academy 
at Kirkaldy. Here Ikj remained seven 
years. Having i>reviously designe(l 
himself for the ministry, he, during 
this term, conij)leted the ]>robation 
required hy the (/hurch of Scotland, 
and became a lic(!ntiate. Jl(5re, too, he 
contract(Ml the accjuaintance and fixed 
the alfdjctions of the lady who after- 
wards IxM^'inu! his wife- Isabella, 
daughter of tlu; l?ev. Mr. Martin. 



Let ns roalizo to our^elyes vrbat 
manner of youth he was — this affianced 
husband of Misa Isabella Martin^ rec- 
tor of a Scottish school, and destined 
pastor of Scottish kirk. He made a 
noble, if not pleasing figure, to the out- 
ward eye. He was six feet, two inches 
high. All his limbs were well pro- 
]>ortioned. Black hair clustered in 
profusion over his lofty forehead, and 
descended in untaught curia upon his 



Herculean shoulders. 



eyes, or 



rather, eye — for of one the sight was 
damaged, and had the appearance 
known as a squint — was dark, piercing, 
but soft. His face was of that bi-fold 
beauty, that, viewed on one side, as 
some one has said, you had the profile 
a brj^nd, on the other that of a saint 
On his lips there sat the firmness of a 
ruler, and trembled the sensibility of a 
j}oet. He was no awkward giant. Ho 
was an athlete, as well as a Hercules. 
He could walk, run, leap, and swim, 
with the best or the ^* neigubour lads." 
Nor was ho, though a scholar and a 
divine, an ascetic. He liad none of 
the rhariseeism either of society or of 
the church. *^ He associated with and 
lived in the world without restraint,'* 
says an anonymous writer, who may 
bo Allan Cunningham, — ^^ joining the 
form and fashions of mixed society, even 
to what would by some be set down as 
vulgarity, for no at one time was 
accustomed to smoke his pipe in com- 
])anies where smoking was mtroduced.'* 
1 le was remarkable at, the same time, 
for blamelessness of life. His morals 
were held to be untainted, and his con- 
scientiousness both acute and regnant. 
Though ho had devoted himself to the 
churcli, ho had prepared himself for a 
|)Ossible application to the biu*, and 
indeed for any learned profession. Ho 
adderl large classical knowledge to 
his mathematical excellence, and a 
knowledge of the modem liuffuages, 
and of tlieir literature, to both. He 
also ]iossessed more than the ordinary 
acquaintance with natural philosophy.* 

* In an Ordination Charge, delivered by 
Mr. Irving at the Scotch Church, London 
AVall, in March, 1827, ho rocommeuds to 
tlio young ininister tho favourite studies of 
his own youth : — " I invito thee to physi- 
ology, which is tho soienco of life in all its 
foniiH and conditions; and of philology, 
which is tho science of words, the forms of 
human thought." 
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Thus, at his entrance on manhood, he 
" gave the world assurance of a man," 
and was thoroughly furnished for 
whatever work might be demanded by 
his generation. ** Bodily and spiri- 
tually," says Carlyle again, " perhaps 
there was not [in that November, 
1822,] a man more full of genial and 
energetic life in all these islands." 

But even to this capable man a func- 
tion did not immediately present itself. 
Even in the church, which should be 
the most perfect of human organiza- 
tions, there is not realized without 
delay the formula, " Every man a place 
according to his faculty." In the year 
1819, Irving left Kirkaldy, determined 
only thenceforth to preach the gospel 
and live by the gospel. But his preach- 
ing was not accepted, and, therefore, to 
himself unprofitable. He resolved to 
occupy himself for a while in a conti- 
nental travel. He was invited, how- 
ever, to preach one Sunday from the 
pulpit 01 Dr. Andrew Thomson, of 
Edinburgh. It was not unknown to the 
preacher, that Dr. Chalmers was one 
of his auditory. The sermon led^Dr. 
Chalmers to the resolution of malang 
Mr. Irving .his colleague in the minis- 
try of St. John's church, Glasgow. To 
this circumstance, and the nature of 
its consequences, Mr. Irving thus al- 
ludes, in the dedication of his first 
published work : — 

" To the Rev. T. Chalmers, D.D., Minis- 
ter of St. John's Church, Glasgow. 
"My honoured Friend, 

" I thank God, who directed you 
to hear one of my discourses when I 
had made up my mind to leave my 
native land for solitary travel in foreign 
parts. That dispensation brought me 
acquainted with your good and tender- 
hearted nature, whose splendid accom- 
plishments I knew already ; and you 
now live in the memory of my heart 
more than in my admiration. While I 
laboured as your assistant, my labours 
were never weary, they were never 
enough to express my thankfulness to 
God for having associated me with such 
a man, and my affection to the man 
with whom I was associated." 

In Hanna's Memoirs of Dr. Chal- 
mers I find (vol. ii., pp. 282 et seq.) an 
account of the circumstances which 
preceded Mr. Irving's engagement as 
the Doctor's assistant, and of the man- 
ner in wliicli he fulfilled his ministry 
at St. John's, which is, in substance, as 



follows : — There were peculiarities, 
both of thought and utterance, which 
made Mr. Irving so unpopular as a 
preacher that he had given up the 
prospect of a settlement at home, and 
had resolved to leave his native land^ 
and betake himself to missionary 
labour. Full of the chivalrous romance 
of Christianity, and inflamed, as so 
many imaginative minds have been, 
with visions of Oriental life, his inten- 
tion was, relying simply upon such 
resources as he could open up for him- 
self by the way, to go as a missionary 
to Persia, after a preliminary wander- 
ing over Europe. To quality himself 
for this romantic and arduous enter- 
prise, he buried himself more deeply 
than ever among his books. " Bcjected 
by the living," as he afterwards told a 
friend, " I conversed with the dead." 
It was at this juncture that he received 
the invitation to preach at Dr. Thom- 
son's church. The sermon had no im- 
mediate result. Days and weeks 
elapsed without any indication of his 
having made a favourable impression 
upon his distinguished auditor. He 
therefore packed up his books, and 
despatched them to Annan, while he 
himself set off on a farewell tour round 
the coast of Ayrshire. The steamboat 
into which he stepped from the quay 
at Greenock was going in another 
direction, however ; and after the 
paddles had turned he leaped ashore. 
Pacing the wharf in disquiet, he re- 
solved to embark in the next boat, 
wherever she might be going. He did 
so, and was taken to BeLfast. He 
wandered for two or three weeks over 
the north of Ireland, sleeping in the 
houses of the peasantry, and seeing 
Irish life in all its lights and shadows. 
At Coleraine, he found a letter from 
his father, enclosing one from Dr. 
Chalmers, requesting his immediate 
presence in Glasgow. He arrived 
there on a Saturday, and found the 
Doctor gone to Fifeshire. As there 
was nothing definite in the letter, and 
several weeks had elapsed since it was 
written, Irving was on the point of 
giving up the matter, when Chalmers 
returned, and told him he desired him 
for his as.sistant. " I am most grateful 
to you. Sir," was his reply, "but I 
must be also somewhat acceptable to 
your people. [He had from the first a 
strong aversion to the intrusion of 
I ministers by patronage upon an unwill- 
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iii^ ]mo]ilu.J 1 will nrcocli U) Unmi if 
you think ht, but if tfioy iMsar with my 
proachiiiff they will lie thu firHt txioplo 
that have )M>rno with it.*' Il» (lid 
preach, and ho far iwcAi]iit\.h\y that for 
the two yoarH he continued the DoetorV 
afwiHtaut he took the full lialf of pulpit 
duty, in ])roHOcutin^ the J)oetor*H 
favourite MyHteni of houHehold viriita- 
tion, he waH ])i*e-<!tnincntly effoetivo. 
" In many a rude eueounter," wiyH Dr. 
Ilamia, ** the iniidel ra<licaliHm of the 

Siriiih bent and l)owed before him." 
in commanding ]»reHenee, hiH maidy 
l>earing, hits mnouwAiH honoHly, Iiih 
yigorouH intellect, commanded uni- 
verHal rcHpect ; above all, JiIh t<tnder 
and moHt generouH HymtiathioH melted 
the lieartH of the )ieople under him. 
According to another attcount, hiH me- 
mory waa cheriHhed by the jx-or of 
GlaMgow lon^ after hiu removal frr>m 
that city. 

It a])i)earH, from words of Iiih own 
preHently to be quotiMl, that tliat event 
would have takt^n pla<'(i even if he liiul 
not receive<I tlio inviUiMi^n to London 
which brou)i(lit liini hiilier on tlie Sun- 
day preceding (JhriHtmaH tUiy, IH2L. 
That invitation came from the elderH 
of a chur<:h in (/roHH Street, Jlatton 
Garden, in connection with the (Cale- 
donian AHylum. NotwitliHtandinf^ — 
or, ])erhai)H, in conHer|uonoo of the 
church Hliariuf^ in the J Parliamentary 
grant to the anylum, the few familioH 
atU;ndinj;( there found a difliculty in 
keeping open the doorn. VVlicn the 
paHtondiip waH oU'ered U) Mr. Irving, 
the congregation did not amount to 
fifty iMsrHouH. That he; ac(;epted it, may 
thenifore be taken to argue either (I'm- 
MatiHf^u;tion with liin then ])OHition, or 
an extreme confidence in liiH ])reach- 
lug ])owerr4 which hin exfHU'ienrMj waH 
not at all adapted to exciU;. In dedi- 
cating hiH Heeond volume of diHcounteH 
t(j two of the mend>erH of UiiH little 
ilock, he thuH ail u den to the circum- 
Htanc<;H of bin call: ''Having heard 
tlirough a friend of theirH, and now 
alHo of mine, but at that time unknown 
to me,of my unworthy labours in (ilan- 
gow, fiH aHHintant to the JC<;v. Dr. 
(/liabnerH, they commiHHir>ne<l him to 
0jKmk to me (;onceniing their viicant 
Ciiureh, and not to liide from me itn 
prewjnt distreHH. Well do 1 remendxjr 
the morning when, an L Mit in my 
lonely apartmcjit, meditatinf/ the unr 
certairUies of a preac/ier's culling, and 



revolving in my mind purpoi$$ of Mt#- 
noiianf work, this iitranger utepped in 
upon 'my muHJng, and opened to me 
the eommiMHion with wtiioh he wm 
charged. Tlie answer which I made 
if) liim, with which also I opened my 
cf)rroH]x»ndonoo with the brethren 
wlioHo namoR ore mentioned above, 
wni4 to thin effect — ^^If Uie timet per- 
mitted, and your nooeteities reqaired, 
that I Hhomd not only tireaeii the 
goH])ol without lieing miraeneome to 
von, but alHo by the labour of m^ 
han<lfi miniHter to your waatM, thu 
would I eHteom a more honourable 
degree than to Iw Arohbichop of Gan- 
torl>ury.* And Huch an the oeglnnlng 
wan, wfifl alHo the oontinnanoe and the 
ending of thiH negotiation. The mer- 
chant Hhe))}ierdH, the hireling pMtoni 
of thin day. taunted me and Mcomefl 
me when I laid down the Hpirit of the 
apoRtolic miiiHionary [an allusion that 
will proHently Ixjoomo intelligible;] 
l>ut thoy knew not, in the multitude of 
their uncharitable speecheiL that I 
learned it in my own experienoe, and 
had, proved it all in my own pernon. 
Froni the day that I received my oom- 
miHHion to jrreaoh the goepel, I have 
never Ijargamod for a hire, nor have I 
ever Hought abond. The generoeity of 
(iod'H ])eople hath Hupplied all my 
wantH, and enaTileil me to miniHter to 
the wantH of othen. Hinoe the day» 
of the apoHtloH, and in tiieir dayvi, 
Uu;re never wan joined between paetor 
and ])eopl(s a union upon more disin- 
tercHted principloft ; tm. I Mieve, like- 
wiw}, there are few wliich have been 
pHHluetive of more abundant love and 
conHohition upon every hand.'* When 
he had connentod, in thi« unworldly 
Hpirit, to l^ecome minuiter of the Oromi 
Street church, a difficulty aroee. It 
wan dificoyorod that one condition of 
the ])ublic Htipend waH, the preacher*e 
ability to preach in Oaelic. Irving 
profKiHod, in hin impotnouH way, at 
once to Hot off for the Hicrhlandfi. and 
ac<|uiro that tongue ; but by the influ- 
ence of the Duke of York, and other 
directora of the Afivlum, uiat qualifi- 
cation wan omitted when next the 
grant wan voted ; and Mr. Irvinff com- 
menced liiH regular minititry m the 
motrojK^liH in AugUHt, 1822. 

Yiiry speedily was tlie aspect of 
aifaira at Cross Street changed. The 
now minister's probationary sermon 
had HO fixed the attention of his 
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"triers," that they sent a circular to 
five hundred of the Scottish residents 
in London, communicating their belief 
that the Lord had sent them a time of 
revival by the hand of this unknown 
and oft-rejected man. The royal pre- 
sident of the Caledonian Asylum had 
condescended to hear him previous to 
sanctioning his appointment, and had 
probably mentioned his impressions of 
the preacher in high quarters. Certain 
it is, that not only had the regular at- 
tendants at the Hatton Garden church 
multiplied thirty-fold in one quarter of 
a year, but the rank and intellect of 
the land were crowding there Sunday 
after Sunday. The occasional sermons 
in London of Robert Hall and Pr. 
Chalmers did not draw the crowds 
which now pressed to Edward Irving's 
weekly services. The parliamentary 
leaders of both sides, and even the 
Tory Premier, Earl Liverpool (much 
to Lord Eldon's horror) — ^the judges, 
and barristers of every degree — fashion- 
able physicians and medical students — 
duchesses, noted beauties, city madams 
— clerics and dissenters, with men and 
women who made no particular pre- 
tensions either to intellect or religion 
— besieged the doors and jostled in the 
aisles. Carriage panels were cracked 
in Cross Street as in Drury Lane, and 
the preacher was every whit as much 
the rage as any well-graced actor on 
the stage. It was found necessary, for 
the prevention of accidents, to admit 
the seat-holders by a side-door, and to 
limit the miscellaneous attendance by 
the issue of tickets, for which applica- 
tion was made by letter during the 
week. Even then the preacher had to 
make his way up the pulpit stairs 
covered with ladies glad to obtain that 
rude accommodation. Of course this 
extraordinary popularity did not de- 
note unanimity of admiration. Never 
was opinion more divided on the me- 
rits of a public character. And, as 
usually happens, on the points most 
open to observation the controversy 
was hottest. By some, meanness of 
understanding, ugliness of person, and 
hideous gesticulation,* were imputed 

* Of the figure which Mr. Irving made 
in the pulpit, the reader may accurately 
judge from the portrait accompanying this 
memoir. It was taken at the opening of 
his new church in Regent Square, August, 
1826, and represents him in an attitude 
very frequent with himJl 



to the man in whom others saw a 
marvel Tof intellect, a most imposing 
presence, and the utmost naturalness 
of action. The powerfulnoss of his 
speech none denied ; but it was at- 
tributed, by hostile critics, to the vul- 
garest qualities. The press, through 
all its organs, shared in the feud. The 
daily ana weekly newspapers, as well 
as the religious periodicals, openly 
took sides for or against him. The 
" Times " derided, and the " New 
Times " applauded him. The Tory and 
high church papers, generally, were 
unfriendly, and the Liberal journals 
favourable — for which a reason will 
appear in due time. One of the earliest 
emplovments of Cruikshank's pencil 
was the illustration of a jeu d'e^prit, 
entitled, "The Trial of the Eev. Ed- 
ward Irving : a cento of criticism." In 
this very clever and amusing brochure^ 
the defendant is formally arraigned in 
the " Court of Common Sense," at the 
instance of Jacob Oldstyle, clerk : the 
journalists, including Barnes, StodarL 
Cobbett, and Theodore Hook, are called 
in evidence, and Counsellor Charles Phil- 
lipps conducts the defence. Probably 
the opinion of the sober public at that 
time IS fairlv embodied in the verdict, 
which was mr the defendant on all but 
one of seven counts — that of " divisive- 
mindedness," or uncharitable innova- 
tion. 

! i," What went ye out for to see ?" Not, 
certainly, "a man clothed with soft 
raiment," — anything but a court chap- 
lain, or "West End preacher. Never 
were the pretensions of rank more 
ruthlessly spumed ; never the vices of 
the rich more sternly denounced; nevw 
the independence of the prophet's office 
more bravely vindicated, than by Ed- 
ward Irving, when princes of the blood 
and princes of the marts swelled hig 
audience. One of his earliest subjects 
of discourse was John the Baptist in 
the presence of Herod ; and one of hia 
commonest topics, the moral evils of 
commerce. Nor did the aristocracy of 
intellect find in him a flatterer. States- 
men and eodesiastics were subjected, 
in the presence of the common people, to 
comparison with the patriots and sainta 
of old, much to the disparagement of 
the modems. The literature of the 
day was criticised from the pulpit with 
a fireedom that shocked punctilious 
churchmen, and offended the preju« 
dioea of the reading laity. Southey 
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and Byron incurred personal denun- 
ciation by their respective " Visions 
of Judgment," characterized by the 
preacher — the one as "a brazen piece 
of political cant;" the other, as "an 
abandoned parody of solemn judg- 
ment." Wordsworth was singled out 
for admiration and study, as the only 
poet of the age who had "tuned a 
strain to his God." Every grafle of 
society was passed in review, and its 
moral condition graphically portrayed. 
It is not to be denied that the preacher 
erred, as nearly all great reformers 
have done, in undue depreciation of 
his own times ; but there was nothing 
of bitterness, w^hatever of gloom, in 
his compositions. The satirist may 
"draw" for a while, his readers or 
hearers enduring the castigation of 
their own vices for the pleasure of 
seeing their neighbours scourged. But 
censorship is not an abiding power. 
The secret of Irving's attraction lay in 
the tenderness with which lie bound 
up the wounds of poor humanity. 
None had ever a deeper sympathy 
with the sorrows and degradations of 
Lis kind ; none a kindlier compassion 
for their frailties. Though it pleased 
t-ie witlings of the age to i)aint him as 
a dealer out of damnation, there is 
little in what remains of his discourses 
to justify the representation. The 
Fatherhood of God was his constant 
tlieme — the discourses and miracles of 
Clirist his abounding inspiration. His 
usual tone was that of remonstrance ; 
and when he threatened, it was with 
terrors which he traced to the sinner's 
own bosom. He spoke of disquietudes 
rather than of transgressions, and 
mourned over the condition of men 
wlien others vituperated their nature. 
It was sentences such as these that he 
substituted for indefinite impeachments 
and maledictions : — ^ Some with most 
capacious minds I have seen forced to 
grind, like Samson, in the mill of a 
haughty and imperious lord ; others, 
with great and generous hearts, op- 
pressed by cold povery, or forced to 
hang upon common charity; the am- 
bition of others I have seen land-locked 
and idle ; the intellect of others ex- 
hausted *upon sinister-inventions ; the 
wit of others upon winter-evening 
tales ; beauty blushing unseen, mo- 
desty uncared for, and royal virtues 
held in no repute : all which, their 
i'l-assorted lots, did cost the people 



dear, and begat most indigestible and 
irritating humours. The mind seemed 
as in a cage of confining conditions, 
within whose narrow bounds it spent 
an unprofitable strength, pined like a 
proud man in prison, or raged like a 
strong man in fetters.** Words, alas ! 
of perennial truth! Happy the age 
that had a voice to utter uiem ! Hap- 
py we in whose age they are begin- 
nmg to take effect ! This man ^crying 
in the wilderness,** was not a ^r^ed 
shaken by the wind,** but a true pro- 
phet^he who was called in mockery, 
" the Apostle of Hatton Garden.*' 

Mr. Irving had not completed the 
first year of his ministry at Cross 
Street when he put forth an octavo 
volume of six hundred pages, under 
this singular title — "For the Oracles 
of God, Four Orations — ^For Judgment 
to Come, an Argument, in Nine Parts." 
It was dedicated, as we have already 
seen, to Dr. Chalmers. It created all 
over the country the sensation created 
in London by ms preaching. The de- 
mand for it was so great that two 
large editions sold in less than six 
months. The reviews dealt with the 
author as the newspapers had done 
with the orator. The religions maga- 
zines, church and dissenting, seemed to 
have fallen on something quite beyond 
their measure, and which they knew 
not how citlier to praise or blame. Its 
probable service to the cause of religion 
could not be denied, but the method of 
its performance was altogether shock- 
ing to clerical notions. The pire&ce 
opened with the startling declsmtion, 
that in this Christian country, nine- 
tenths of every class knew nothing at 
all of the advantages and applicatious 
of revelation ; and that this ignorance, 
in both the higher and lower orders, 
was "not so much due to the want 
of inquisitiveness on their part as to 
the want of a sedulous and skilful 
ministry on the part of those to whom 
it is entrusted.** It did little to soothe 
alarmed and wounded sensibilities, that 
the author went on to say, he did not 
mean to reflect upon the clergy, but to 
direct their attention to the general 
failure of their ministry ; the cause of 
which he indicated with equal tmih 
and beauty, thus : — " Until they ac- 
quire the password which is to convey 
them into every man*s encampment, 
they speak to that man from a dis- 
tance, and at a disadvantage. 
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They must discover new vehicles for 
conveying the truth as it is in Jesus 
into the minds of the people ; poetical, 
historical, scientific, political, and senti- 
mental vehicles They (the 

clergy) prepare men for teaching 
gipsies, for teaching bargemen, for 
teaching miners ; men who imderstand 
their ways of conceiving and estimat- 
ing truth ; why not train others for 
teaching imaginative men, and political 
men, and legal men, and scientific men, 
who bear the world in hand ?" In this 
volume, he continued, he had " set the 
example of two new methods of hand- 
ling religious truths — the Oration and 
the Argument ; the one intended to be 
after the raauner of the ancient Ora- 
tion, the best vehicle for addressing 
the minds of men which the world 
hath seen, — far beyond the sermon, of 
w^hich the very name hath seemed to 
inspire drowsiness and tedium ; the 
other, after the manner of the ancient 
Apologies." As the book is now 
rarely met with, I will give an outline, 
and some specimens, of its contents. 

The first and second "Orations" 
treat of preparation for, and the 
manner of, consulting the oracles 
of God — the third and fourth, of 
obedience to the oi^acles of God. 
The first, second, and third parts of 
the Argument are an inquiry into re- 
sponsibility in general, or the " consti- 
tution under which it hath pleased 
God to place the world ;" the fourth 
illustrates the good effects of this con- 
stitution on individuals and on society ; 
the fifth exhibits the preliminaries, or 
conditions, of judgment ; the sixth and 
eighth concern the solemnities and 
the issues of the Last Judgment ; the 
seventh argues the "only way to 
escape condemnation ;" the last is a 
review of the argument, and an " en- 
deavour to bring it home to the hearts 
of the sons of men," 

The "Orations" opened with this 
impressive allusion to the supernatural 
circumstances which attended the 
original promulgation of the " Oracles 
of God :" — " Tliere was a time when 
each revelation of the word of God 
had an introduction into this earth, 
which neither permitted men to doubt 
whence it came nor wherefore it was 
sent. If, at the giving of each succes- 
sive truth, a star was not lighted up in 
heaven, as at the birth of the Prince 
of Truth, there was done upon the 



earth a wonder, to make her children 
listen to the message of their Maker. 
The Almighty made bare his arm, and, 
through mighty acts shown by his 
holy servants, gave demonstration of 
his truth, and found for it a sure 

Elace among the other matters of 
uman knowledge and belief. But 
now the miracles of God have ceased ; 
and Nature, secure and unmolested, is 
no longer called on for testimonies to 
her Creator's voice. No burning bush 
draws the footsteps to his presence- 
chamber ; no invisible voice holds the 
ear awake ; no hand cometh forth fiom 
the obscure to !/write his purpose in 
letters of flame. The vision is shut up, 
and the testimony is sealed, and the 
word of the Lora is ended ; and this 
solitary volume, with its chapters and 
verses, is the sum total of all for which 
the chariot of Heaven made so many 
visits to the earth, and the Son of God 
himself tabernacled and dwelt among 
us." The simple and beautiful imagery 
of this exordium obtained it exemption 
from the censures which even the im- 
mediately succeeding paragraph pro- 
voked. Another of these fortunate 
passages was the following, — partly, 
perhaps, in the case of the secular 
critics, from the generous tenderness 
of the concluding sentence : — ^' Re- 
ligion would bring back with it 
all the social and generous virtues 
which once dwelt within the land, 
and restore the efflorescence of happi- 
ness which hath almost faded away. 
It would wipe away the disgustful 
scenes into which their irrepressible 
freedom hurries the people. Sobriety, 
and economy, and domestic peace, it 
would plant in the families of the most 
dejected. The industry of parents 
would thrive under the blessing of 
God and the expectation of everlast- 
ing rest. The children would be 
trained in the fear of God ; the young 
men would be strong in self-command ; 
the young maidens clothed in modesty 
and chastity, and a divine gracefulness. 
Servants would be faithful and masters 
kind,'; and within every cottage of the 
land would be realized that Dower of 
innocency and paradise of religious 
content which our sorely tried, and 
alas ! too yielding poet, hath sung 
in his 'Cotter's Saturday Night;' 
thereby redeeming half his frailties, 
and making the cause of religion his 
debtor— a debt, it seems to me, which 
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the religious have little tliought of in 
their persecution of hia name, and 
cruel exposure of all his faults.** 

The next quotation was the subject 
of unmeasured ridicule. The figure of 
Earth drinking the milk of existence 
from the Sun, was one of the standing 
gibes which Irving's unguarded com- 
ix>8ition afforded to his opponents. 
Jfevertheless, a sweeter description of 
the silent potencies of nature, I have 
nowhere read : — " Look abroad over 
the world, and what do you behold ? 
Noiseless nature putting forth her 
buds, and drinking the milk of her 
existence from the distant sun. Wliere 
is God 1 lie is not seen, he is not 
heard : where is the sound of His 
footsteps] where the rushing of His 
chariot wheels ? where is His store- 
house for this inhabited earth ? Where 
are the germs of future plants, the 
juices of future fruits 1 and where is 
tlie hand dividing its ix)rtion to every 
living thing, and filling their hearts 
with life and joy ] Lift your thoughts 
a little higher : behold the sim ; doth 
he, when i)rei)aring to run his race, 
shake himself like a strong man after 
sleep, or make a rustling noise, and lift 
up his voice to Ood for a renewal of 
his exhausted strength ? Doth the 
l)ale-faced and modest moon, which 
Cometh forth in the season of the 
night, make music in the still silence 
to her Maker's praise ? Do the stars, 
in their several spheres, tell to mortal 
men the wondrous story of their 
births 1 Again : turn your thoughts 
inwai'd — upon yourpelves, and say if 
your manly strength did grow out of 
infant helplessness with busy prepara- 
tions and noisy workmanship, as the 
chiselled form of man groweth out of 
the quarried stone 1 In the still even- 
ing, when you lie down, wearied and 
worn out, doth your strength return 
during the watches of the night by 
noise and trouble, as a worn-out ma- 
chine is refitted by the cunning work- 
man 1 Tell me how intelligence grows 
upon the unconscious babe 1 Where 
are the avenues of knowledge 1 and 
by what method doth it ^x itself? '* 
! " To these extracts from the " Ora- 
tions," I would, if space permitted, add 
others, in which the faults of the 
writer mingle more glaringly with his 
beauties than in these ; but which 
would, nevertheless, delight the reader 
with lofty and glowing declamation, on 



the themes of religion, oitizeiuhip^ and 
hom.e The above, however, may sof* 
fice to show that, not without reason, 
did the critics accuse Mr. Irving of writ- 
ing in an obsolete, or, as Foster says, 
^^ Babylonish,** diction — an impMch- 
ment to whidi he replied, in the pre- 
(fuse to the third edition of his yoltnne, 
with a defiant appeal to the exaynple 
of great names : — ^ I have been ac- 
cused of affecting the antiquated 
manner of ages and tunes now for- 
gotten. The writers of those times 
are too much forgotten, I lament ; and 
their style of writing hath fallen much 
out of use ; but the time is &st ap- 
proaching when this stigma shidl be 
wiped away from our prose, as it is 
fast departing from our poetry. I fear 
not to confess that Hooker, and Taylor, 
and Baxter, in theology ; Bacon, and 
Newton, and Locke, in philosophy ; 
have been my companions, as Snaks- 
peare, and Spencer, and Milton, have 
been in poetry. I cannot leam to 
think as they have done, which is the 
gift of Qod ; but I can teach myself to 
think as disinterestedly, and to express 
as « honestly, what I think and feel: 
which I have, in the strength of God, 
endeavoured to do. They are my 
models of men — of Englishmen— of 
authors. My conscience conld find 
none so worthy, and the world hath 
acknowledged none worthier. Tfaer 
were the fountains of my Engliim 
idiom ; they taught me forms for 
expressing my feehngs ; they showed 
me the construction of sentences, and 
the majestic flow of continnons dis- 
course. I perceived a sweetness in 
every thought, and a harmony in 
joining thought to thought; and 
through the whole there ran a strain 
of melodious feeling, which ravished 
the soul as a vocal melody ravisheth 
the ear. Their books were to me like 
a concert of every, sweet instnunent 
of the soul, and heart, and strength, 
and mind. The^ seemed to tkimi, ana 
feel, and imagine, and reason, all at (me§; 
and the result is to take the whole 
man captive in the chains of sweetest 
I)ersua8ion.*' 

It was easier for Irving to defend his 
style by appeals to the pages 'of Jere- 
my Taylor and Milton, however, than 
to charm away, by the names of 
Hooker and Baxter, the suspieioxui of 
unsoundness which he provoked snoog 
the orthodox clergy by his depceetetio& 
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of catechisms, his unconcealed uneasi- 
ness under the burden of a subscribed 
creed, his anticipation of Coleridge's 
attack on Bibliolatry, and his exaltation 
of sentiment above logic in matters of 
religion. In discoursing on prepara- 
tion for consulting " the oracles of 
God," he complains that catechisms 
have had the effect of making the Di- 
vine word a weariness, which he attri- 
butes to their exclusively didactic and 
dogmatic character, whereby they di- 
vorce the intellect from the affections, 
and substitute a contentious for a 
docile spirit. He adds this nobly 
catholic and eloquent passage : — " In 
the train of them^ comes Controversy, 
with his rough voice and unmeek 
aspect, to disqualify the soul for a full 
and fair audience of her Maker's word. 
The points of the faith we have been 
called on to defend, or which are re- 
putable with our party, assume in our 
esteem an importance disproportionate 
to their importance in the Word, which 
we come to relish chiefly when it goes 
to sustain them ; and the Bible is 
hunted for arguments and texts of 
controversy, which are treasured up 
for future service. The solemn stillness 
which the soul should hold before her 
Maker, so favourable to meditation and 
rapt communion with the throne of 
God, is destroyed at every turn by sug- 
gestions of what is orthodox and evan- 
gelical, where all is orthodox and evan- 
gelical ; the spirit of the reader be- 
comes lean, being fed with abstract 
truths and formal propositions; his tem- 
per, uncongenial, oeing ever disturbed 
with controversial suggestions ; his 
prayers, undevout recitals of his 
opinions ; his discourses, technical an- 
nouncements of his faith. Intellect— 
cold intellect — hath the sway over 
heavenward devotion and holy fervour. 
Man — contentious man — haiii the at- 
tention which the unsearchable God- 
head should undividedly have ; and the 
fine, full harmony of Heaven's melo- 
dious voice, which, heard apart, was 
sufficient to lap the soul in ecstaciea 
unspeakable, is jarred, interfered with ; 
and the heavenly spell is broken by 
the recurring conceits, sophisms, and 
passions of men. Now, truly, an 
utter degradation it is of the Godhead, 
to have His word in league with that 
of any man, or any council of men. 
What matter to me, whether it is the 
Pope, or any work of the human mind 



that is exalted to the equality of God ? 
If any helps are to be imposed for the 
understanding, or safe guarding, or aua- 
taining of the Word, why not the help 
of statues and pictures, for my devo-' 
tion? Therefore, while the warm 
faneies of the Southerns have given 
their idolatry to the ideal forms of 
noble art, let us Northerns beware we 
give not our idolatry to the cold and 
coarse abstractions of human intellect." 
Elsewhere, in the same volume, he 
uses this fine image to express a 
similar sentiment : — " These doctrines, 
truly, should be like the mighty rivers 
which fertilize our island, whose waters, 
before escaping to the sea, have found 
their way to the roots of each several 
flower, and plant, and stately tree, 
and covered the face of the land with 
beauty and with fertility — spreading 
plenty for the enjoyment of man and 

beast But it hath appeared to 

me, that, most unlike such wiae-spread- 
ing streams of fertility, they are often, as 
it were, confined within rocky chan- 
nels of intolerance and disputation, 
where they hold noisy brawl with 
every impediment, drawing off the 
natural juices of the soil ; and, instead 
of fruits and graces, leaving all be- 
hind naked, barren, and unpeopled." 

Mr. Irving's offences were aggra- 
vated, and the suspicions of his hetero- 
doxy strengthened, by the next promi- 
nent event of his life. In 1824, he was 
requested by the directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to preach one 
of the sermons with which it is the 
custom to celebrate its anniversary. 
The place selected for the service was 
Tottenham Court Chapel. So early 
was the immense edifice filled, while 
hundreds sought admission in vain, 
that it was deemed advisable to begin 
the reading of prayers an hour before 
the time advertised. This premature 
commencement proved wise on another 
account. Such was the length of the 
preacher's written discourse, that twice 
he paused while the congregation sang 
portions of a hymn. Notwithstanding 
its prolixity, the oration riveted atten- 
tion to the end. But it did not afford 
unmixed satisfaction. It enimoiated a 
view of the missionary enterprise for 
which its conductors were quite unpre- 
pared, and from which the most ad- 
miring auditors could scarce withhold 
"the epithet, 'romantic.'" It, like all 
other of Edward Irving's ecoentridtiea 
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of Clirist will say It for him , Withou ^^^ i^ ^^^^, ^l^ ^^^^ ^iiSJ £e 

mo yo can do nothing.' Iho printed ,„,,„t ^^f^^ ^^^ ^^ greatest bene&cton 

oration went further than the oral in of your country. Eiyoy and oeeupj the 

proposing innovations upon the usage cpiiet which, irfter many trials, the provi- 

of existing denominations ; or, as the ilonce of Ood hath bestowed upon joo, in 

writer argued, conformity to the pri- the bosom of your friends ; and may joa 
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be spared until y^u haTB made knoi 
multitucle of jonr tboughta uuto 
who at piEEent Talue, or shall hereafter 
ariae to Talne, their worth. 

I have partaken aq much high intellee- 
Inal enjojTnent from, being ndmitted into 
the close and fanailiar intercourse with 
■which you have honoured me, and your 
many coDveraationH coDcerDing the reve- 
ktioDS of the Chriatiaa fuith have been ao 
profitable io me in every sense, on s etu- 
dent and preacher of the gospci, as a 
Spiritual man and a Cbristian pastor, and 

Eur high inteEigence and great learning 
va at all timea ao kindly stooped to 
tny ignorance and ineipei4enOB, that not 
Bierely with the affeotion of friend to 
Siend, and the honour due from yonth to 
eiperienced age, but witli tho gratitude of 
' ''iciple to a wise and generous teacher, 
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Veho hath hoTped him in the way of truth, 
1 do now ppeaume to ofier you the first 
fruits of my mind, since it received a new 
impulBG towards truth, and a new insight 
Into its depths^ from listening to yoiu' dis- 
couraa. Accept then, in good part, and 
ba assured that, however insignificant in 
themselves, they are the offering a! a heart 
which loves your hearl^ and of a mind 



ivhieh looks 



with I 






That a duly trained and ftiithorized 
exponent of divinity, and one so zeal- 
ous and conspicuous in that Tucation, 
should thus address a layman, imd he 
of notoriously heterodox opinioDs, was 
justly regarded as a sign of change 
more deep and pregnant than even the 
crudest novelties in church govern- 
ment. The reader, whether or not 
aympftthising with these apprehensions, 
may admire, as few of Irving's contem- 
poraries did, the ingenuous humility of 
this nohle-minded, large-heartfid man. 

Eigh teen-twenty-five introduced an- 
other stage in our hero's career as a 
truth-seeker and truth-speaker. It 
■was the Continental Evangelization 
Society which this year eiig.iged his 
eloquent advocacy. Like their cosmo- 
politan brethren, however, they foimd 
tlie man would not be content to pro- 
phesy smooth things. His aennon was 
BO little to the taste of some of liis hear- 
ers that they had not the decorum to 
hearhimout. laduetimethisdlscotirse 



Coleridge, but to Mr, Hatley Frere, 
brother to the Eiitish Envoy at 
Madrid, and known as the author of 



a new sdieme of prophetical interpre- 
tation. An accidental walk in the 
fields with this gentleman had put Mr. 
Irving in jiossesEion of his views, and 
subsequent study determined his adop- 
tion of them. Compressed into A 
single sentence, they may thus be 
Btated — the visions of Daniel and St. 
John authorize the belief that with 
the French Bevolution a new epoch in 
the providential govenunent of the 
world was onened, and that the mil- 
lennial period will commence about the 
year of our Lord 1868, a visible, ded- 
aivo struggle between the powers of 
good and evil oecupying the latter por- 
tion of the intervening years. By those 
who are disposed to smile with incre- 
dulous pity at such a belief, it ahould 
be remembered, in justice to Mr. 
Irving's understanding, that similar 
schemes have been framed by eminent 
prelates of the English church, and are 
taught by some of the moat popular 
living preachers. It may be added, 
that those of Mr. Irving's prophetiu 
views of human progress which he 
drew from the obsCTvation of its pasS' 
ing aspects, rather than from a written 
prediction, are singularly aaeacious, 
and have received striking verification. 
At this time the subject was exciting 
very general interest among religious 
people ; and in 1B26, a prolonged con- 
ference thereupon of ministers and 
laymen was held at Albury Park, the 
seat of Henry Dmmmond, Esq., the 
present talented and eccentric member 
for West Surrey. In these conferenees 
Mr. Irving took a prominent part, 
and though a good deal of difference 
appears tt) have prevailed amongst 
them, he came to be regarded by 
the pubhc as leader of " the school 
of Albury propiiets."— In the same 
years, 16S5 and '6, his industrious 
and prolific pen was engaged in the 
controversy touching the canonical cha- 
racter of ttie Apocrypha, he wrote an 
introduction to Home's " Commentary 
the Psalms " — an eminently devout 
and eloquent composition — contributed 
to one of the Annuals a touching story 
of the Covenanters, and completed a 
volume of " Discourses on the Lnat 
Days." 

On the 11th of May, 1827, Mr. 
Irving's congregation removed from 
Cross Street church to the National 
Scotch Church, in Regent Square, a 
spacious and elegant building, erected 
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at a cost of £\5,()0(), I>r. Chalmers 
preached on this occasion. In con- 
cluding hifl diflcoiirso the Doctor spoke 
of his friend and brother the miniHtor 
of that churcli, a« " one of the nobles 
of nature " — one of " talents so com- 
manding tliat it was impossible not to 
admire liini ; so open and generous, 
that it was impossible not to love 
him." Elsewhere he has described 
him as "the evangelical Christian 
grafted on the old iioman ; possessing, 
with the lofty, stem virtues of the one, 
the humble graces of the othor." The 
letters whicli the Doctor wrote, in 
diary form, during this visit to the 
metropolis, give us some pleasant 
glimpses of Irving the Man — all whose 
habits were in iierfect keeping with 
what we know or Irving the Preacher. 
Here are the several entries in Dr. 
Chalmerses journalistic epistles which 
concern our subject : — 

" Monday, 7th of May After 

dinner at Mr. Virtues, Mr. Irving 
made his a]>|)earancc, and took mc to 
his house, wlierc 1 drank tea. Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Maclean, HfjoitJHh mi- 
nisters of the London Presbytery, were 
there. Their talk is very much of 
meetings and speeches. Irving, though, 
is very impresHive, and 1 do like the 
force and richness of his conversation. 

" Wednesday. — Htudied about two 
hours, an<l proceeded trj take a walk 
with James. We hjul just gone out 
when we met Mr. Irving. Ho l)e(jged 
of James the privilege of two or three 
hours in his house to study a sermon. 
I was vastly tickled with this new in- 
stiince of the inroads of Scotchmen. 
However, James could not help him- 
self, and was obliged to consent. We 
were going back to a family dinner, 
and I could see the alarm that was 
felt on the return of the great Mr. 
Irving, who was very easily persuaded 
to join us at diimer^ and the study was 

all put to flight Irving mtcr- 

mingled the serious anrl the gay, took 
a goo<l, hearty repast, and charmed 
even James himseli. 

"Thursday. — Irving and I went to 
Bedford Square. Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague took us out in their carriage, 
where we stjcnt three hours witli tlie 

freat Coleridge. . . . You know that 
rviug sits at his feet, and drinks in 
the inspiration of every syllable that 
falls from him. There is a secret, and 
to me, as yet, unintelligible communion 



of spirit betwixt them, on the gi 
of a certain German myBticisic 
transcendental-like poetry which 
not yet up to." 

"lietuming from this inter 
Dr. Hanna informs us in a note. 
Chalmers remarked to Mr. J 
upon the obscurity of Mr. Coler 
utterances, and said, 'That for hi 
he liked to see all sides of an id( 
fore taking up with it.* * Ah V sai 
Irving, in reply, "you Scotchmen ' 
handle an idea as a butcher hand 
ox. For ray part, I love to see ai 
looming through the mist.* " 

" Friday. — Mr. Irving conduct( 
preliminarv service in the . Na 
Church. There was a prodigious 
of taste in ..the length of his ^ra 
forty minutes ; ancL altogether, i 
an hour and a half from the comn 
ment of the service ere I began. 
The dinner took place at five. . 
speeches. Mr. Irving certainly e 
tne outrunning of sympathy." 

A similar remark to this last is 
])y Thomas Carlyle : — "One may i 
was his own nobleness that forw 
his ruin — the excess of his socia 
and sympathy, of his value fo 
suffrages and sympathies of men. 

"Saturday, l»th.— Mr. Gordc 
formed me that yesternight Mr. 1 
preached on his prophecies, at ] 
ney (yhaj)el, for two nours and s 
and though very powerful, the ] 
were dropping away, when he 
Irving) aaaressed them on the si 
of their leaving him. I really 
lest his prophecies, and the exc 
length and weariness of his sei 
may unship him altogether; i 
mean to write him senoosly np< 
subject."* 

The doctor*s apprehensions wei 
alas I ungrounded. The seers of 
dea and Patmos, or rather his 
interpretation of their visions, b 
t() Edward Irving a rule of life, ii 
of a guide to hope — the substitt 
the proudly -cherished teaohin 
Bacon and Hooker — the termlnat 
tliose new impulses of thought 
the bard-philosopher had imp 
The fearless eulogist of Camei 
martyrs and republican theoric 
came the revivalist of chnrch-anc 
doctrines, the formidable oppon< 
Catholic emancipatioxL the fimatic 
of the very term "LiberaL" I 
place of manly reasonings and c 
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ence-touching appeals, he now offered 
to the people who continued to hang 
upon his lips, interminable expositions 
of the Apocalypse, with perverse ap- 
plications to every class of contempo- 
rary topics. In May, 1823, he went to 
Edinburgh, chiefly for the purpose of 
delivering a series of lectures on the 
Book of Eevelation. "He is draw- 
ing," writes Dr. Chalmers, in his jour- 
nal, "prodigious crowds. We attempted 
this morning to force our way into 
St. Andrew's church, but it was all 
in vain. He changes to the "West 
church for the accommodation of ^the 
public." Again the doctor records : — 
"Monday, 26th. — For the first time 
heard Mr. Irving in the evening. I 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
is quite woful. There is power, and 
richness, and gleams of exquisite 
beauty, but withal a mysticism and 
extreme allegorization, which, I am 
sure, must be pernicious to the gene- 
ral cause. This is the impression of 
every clergyman I have met ; and 
some think of making a firiendly re- 
monstrance with him upon the sub- 
ject." A week or two later, we read: 
" He has given twelve lectures on pro- 
phecy to the people of Edinburgh ; and 
certainly there must have been a mar- 
vellous power of attraction that could 
turn a whole population out of their 
beds so early as five in the morning. 
The largest church in our metropolis 
was each time over-crowded." 

During this visit Mr. Irving attended 
the debates in the General Assembly, 
on the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Of May the 24th, Dr. Chahners 
writes : — " Mr. Irving is wild on the 
other side from me. He sat opposite 
to me when I was speaking, as if his 
eye and look, seen through the railing, 
were stationed there for disquietude. 
He, by the way, had a regular collision 
with Dr. H. — a violent sectarian — who 
denounced him as an enemy to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The colloquy 
that ensued was highly characteristic. 
Mr. Irvings part of it began with, 
** Who art thou, O man ! that smitest 
me with thy tongue ? ' " 
c> When the Assembly had closed its 
sittings, and Mr. Irving completed his 
lectures, he crossed the Forth to Kir- 
kaldy, where it was announced that he 
would preach on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 15th of Jime, in the church 
of his^ father-in-law, the Bev. Mr. 



Martin. His extraordinary popularity 
— intensified, perhaps, by local attach- 
ment — was on this occasion the cause 
of a fearful catastrophe. A few mi- 
nutes before the time for his entering 
the pulpit, the joists which supportea 
one of the side galleries gave way, and 
the gallery itself fell with a tremen- 
dous crash. Only two persons were 
killed by the actual fall, the descent 
not being instantaneous, and those 
below shnnking down into their pews. 
But in the crush which instantly set 
in from all parts ef the church, twenty- 
six persons perished, and a hundred 
and fifty were more or less injured. 
From above and below, the people 
rushed terror-stricken to the door, and 
in the reckless selfishness of panic, the 
weaker were trampled upon or 
pushed down stairs by the stronger. 
Among the slain, were three daughters 
of one mother — a widow ; " who never 
again," says the " Annual Kegister," 
with unwonted pathos, " raised her 
head, and within a few weeks was 
buried beside them." Dr. Chal- 
mers's wife, and one of his daughters, 
with several grandchildren, were in 
the congregation, but by presence of 
mind, escaped unhurt. This very 
melancholy event took a strong hold 
upon Mr. Irving's sensitive nature, and 
aided no doubt the mental aberra- 
tion to which he was evidently giving 
way. 

In an ordination discourse delivered 
in March, 1827, Mr. Irving notices 
that, though onlv five years had he 
preached in Lonaon, he was set down 
as having " boxed the whole compass 
of heresy." Like all large-minded 
and thoughtful men, he saw the truth 
in many lights, and with an ingenuous 
boldness which does not always attend 
catholic thinkers, he described just as 
he perceived. Whatever the aspect of 
the heavens to his eye, he wrote it 
down ; careless that if to-morrow a 
new constellation swept into his field 
of vision, and he mapped out that 
also, men wouldset down the incon- 
sistency to flecks in his own eyesight. 
Thus, instead of siding persistently 
with the Calvinist or Arminian, he 
sometimes spake as one, sometimes as 
another, and was claimed by the ultras 
on both sides ; whereas in fact he be- 
longed to neither, but was as eclectic 
in nis theology as charitable in his 
sympathies. In the btter part of the 
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year above-named, however, he was 
openly impeached of heresy incom- 
patible with his office in the church of 
Scotland — that, namely, of the sinful 
humanity of Clirist. The sum of his 
difference from the orthodox, it seems, 
amounted only to this, — that whereas 
they assert that the nature of Jesus 
was exempt from the taint of heredi- 
tary sin, Irving contended for his per- 
fect oneness in nature with all man- 
kind. His actual sinlessness being the 
triumphant result of incarnated divi- 
nity. Pitiable as it may seem, on this 
scarcely appreciable diversity of belief, 
volumes were written, and a fierce 
warfare of three years maintained, 
ending in poor Irvine's retirement 
from the Presbytery of London, expul- 
sion from the noble edifice reared b^ 
his friends, and even his excommuni- 
cation from the loved and extolled 
church of his fatherland ! Well might 
he say, as he is reiK)rted to have done, 
on one occasion, " Brethren ! it is a 
sore trouble to the flesh for a man to 
have more light than his neighbours." 
Did not the spiritual vanguard of every 
age find it so 1 Has not their " more 
light" proved oft a fire of living mar- 
tyrdom ? 

Before lifting the last leaf of a story 
that has now become a sad one, let me 
record, for the reader's amusement, an 
anecdote that is told of Irving s op- 
position to the Catholic Relief Act. 
At nearly the final stage of the affair, 
ho determined to address a remon- 
strance to the King against giving his 
consent to Peers bill. The document 
is said to have })een a masterpiece of 
objurgatoiy composition. Accompa- 
nied by two of the heads of his con- 
gregation, its author presented himself, 
according to appointment, at the Home 
Office. They were ushered into an 
ante-chamber, in which were a number 
of such miscellaneous personages as 
are ever haunting the outer rooms of 
Downing Street. Having waited about 
ten minutes, Mr. Irving proposed to 
his elders that they should pray for 
grace in the eyes of the ruler, and for 
a blessing to accompany their petition. 
One can easily conceive the amazement 
of a company of place-hunters and 
officials on beholding the gaunt and 
almost grotesque figure of Edward Irv- 
ing upon hid knees pouring out a fei'vid 
prayer for the king and country. 
When the deputation Iiad risen, and 



were admitted to the presence of the 
gentleman commissioned by Mr. Peel 
to receive them, he would haye taken 
the petition at once. But Mr. Irving, 
puttmg himself into one of those im- 
posing attitudes which his limbs 
assumed as readily as his tongue 
moved itself to speak, begged the 
honourable gentleman to hear first a 
word of admonition. He then com- 
menced reading and commenting on 
the petition, and addressed himself to 
the courtier*8 heart and conscience 
with words and gestures that made 
him pale and tremble. At length he 
released his unwilling auditor, on his 
giving an assurance that the memorial 
should certainly reach the throne. 

The most eccentric and pernicious 
offspring of the Albury prophetic 
school is that with which Mr. Irvinff's 
name is unfortunately associated — ^me 
alleged "gift of tongues," or super- 
natural powers of speech. This extra- 
ordinary delusion did not originate in 
Mr. Irving's congregation, but with 
some ladies resident at Port Glasgow. 
The mental condition out of whida it 
arose was just then a yerj common 
one in the religious world, and is not 
without parallel in ecclesiastical his- 
tory — namely, despair of the world's 
conversion by the ordinary methods of 
evangelization, and the desire of super- 
natural manifestations, as a prelude 
to the Lord*s second advent. To 
this despondency, poor Irving's experi- 
ence naturally inclmed him — ^for he had 
appealed comparatively in vain both 
to rich and poor. His syren song of 
religious and social revival, the sons of 
Mammon and Belial no longer flocked 
to hear. "The gum-nowers of 
Almacks" refused to be made " living 
roses in the garden of God." Fashion 
had gone "her idle way, to saze on 
Egyptian crocodiles, Iroquois hunters, 
or what else there might be ; forgetting 
this man — who unhappily coiQd not in 
his turn forget." Even the Jews of 
Whitechapel pelted him when he de- 
scended to preach to them in the 
Tenter-ground ; while Christian bodies 
anathematized or lamented him as a 
heretic. When, therefore, he heard of 
Scottish women and Devonshire chil- 
dren speaking as did the Twelve on 
the day of Pentecost, he suspected no 
travestie of that wondrous story, but 
felt only hope and thankfulness. He 
despatched an elder to inquire into the 
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thing, who brought back a good report, 
and found the tongues of flame sitting 
on his own wife and daughters. Still, 
not rashly nor arrogantly was the 
marvel proclaimed to the world. For 
some time, only in private meetings 
was the " gift" invited to manifest it- 
self. There, philological learning 
pronounced the utterances something 
more than jargon, and observation 
faded to detect imposture . Prayer- 
meetings were held so early as half- 
past six every morning, at the church 
in Kegent Square, and were nume- 
rously attended. At these meetings, 
says one narrator, " I frequently heard 
exliortations from two individuals — 
one the brother who continued to 
speak ; the other a sister, who, as here- 
after explained, has discontinued her 
perorations ; for such the conclusions 
in English appeared to me to be, as 
connected with the 'tongue,' which 
invariably preceded them, and which 
at first I did not comprehend ; because 
it burst forth from the former with an 
astonishing and terrible crash, so sud- 
denly, and in such short sentences, 
that I seldom recovered the shock 
before the English commenced ; and 
as the latter always chanted, it became 
difficult to discriminate the tongue 
from the English ; nevertheless I was 
enabled to observe many pious and 
prophetic expressions . . . uttered in 
a tone of power and authority from 
the brother, or of plaintive and affec- 
tionate admonition from the sister." In 
these utterances, the pestilence which 
invaded this land in the following 
summer was repeatedly predicted as a 
Divine judgment. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber the IGth, 1830, another "sister" 
burst forth in the open congregation, 
with an utterance in the "unknown 
tongue." Mr. Irving calmed the fifteen 
hundred or two thousand people that 
had risen in alarm, bade the sister con- 
sole herself, and expounded the 14th 
chapter of the 1st epistle to the 
Corinthians, as explanatory of the 
occurrence. In the evening a " brother" 
produced even greater excitement than 
the morning speaker ; and in the 
course of the week, all London was 
talking of this new phase in the career 
of its once favourite preacher. When 
these extraordinary scenes had con- 
tinued for nearly twelve months some 
of Mr. Irving's former disciples de- 
termined to compel his surrender of 



the pulpit. By that time he had re- 
tired |from the Presbytery of London, 
having been formally charged with 
heresy touching the human nature of 
Christ — for which also the Rev. J. A. 
Scott, of "Woolwich (now President of 
Owen's College, Manchester), and Mr. 
Maclean, Minister of the London Wall 
church, had been deposed. After con- 
siderable correspondence, Mr. Irving 
stedfastly refusing to "quench the 
spirit," or to admit that he had violated 
the canons of the Scotch church, a 
formal complaint was presented to the 
Presbytery (March, 1832), by one of 
the trustees of the Caledonian church, 
that the minister permitted the con- 
tinual interruption of divine service. 
On May the 12th, after examining 
witnesses, and hearing an harangue of 
four hours' duration from the de- 
fendant, the court gave unanimous 
judgment against him, and Mr. Irving 
was dispossessed of the beautiful sanc- 
tuary in which, as he touchingly said, 
he nad "baptized and buried his 
babes." 

A yet heavier blow was to descend 
upon him. While his affectionately 
attached people, little diminished in 
numbers, were preparing to erect him 
another church, he was summoned on 
a journey of 300 miles, to appear before 
the presbytery of Annan, of which he 
was still a member, on the charge of 
heretical writing and preaching. He 
was received, on arriving at his 
native place, by a concourse of friends, 
and even the common people ran out 
to meet the coach that contained their 
celebrated fellow town's-man. The 
parish church was, the next day 
(March 13, 1833), literally crammed. 
The accused saved much trouble by 
acknowledging the publications im- 
puted to nim ; baffled his judges in 
their attempt to fix upon his language 
a meaning which he disclaimed ; and 
delivered a defence which was repeat- 
edly applauded by the people in the 
galleries. To the impeachment of un- 
christian doctrine, he opposed the 
labours of his life, from the day that 
he was ordained in that church — 
warned the presbytery that worldly 
policy was dragging the General Assem- 
bly to destruction (a prediction singu- 
larly verified ten years afterwards) — 
and avowed his belief that the doc- 
trines he had preached, however unpa- 
latable, were strong medicines for a 
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dying church. On concluding this ora- 
tion, he withdrew, and was formally 
deposed from the ministry of the 
church of Scotland. Before his return, 
he preached repeatedly to large open- 
air audiences, in his native county. 

Now, at length, free from fetters 
which must have galled^ however 
proudly worn, our admirable but 
grievously misled friend had no impe- 
diment to the construction of a church 
upon what he deemed the primitive 
and everlasting pattern. Instead of 
building a place of worship, his friends 
hired rooms in Newman Street, pre- 
viously occupied as a public picture 
gallery. The spacious hall, was iitted 
up in a style quite novel to ecclesias- 
tical architects. At the upper end was 
a lofty semicircular platform, reached 
by a flight of steps. Kouud the hind 
part of this stage, seats were fixed, and 
in front of the audience a chair and 
reading-desk for the pastor, or "angel" 
of the church. Theuce Edward Irving 
discoursed, in a suMued and pastoral 
toue, to his people, expatiated with 
never-failing pathos and hnauty on the 
psalms and prophecies ; or prayed with 
a vehemence that moved all hearts, 
yet never approached irreverent impor- 
tuuity. Around him sat his "apostles, 
prophets," and eldersj. Not unfro- 
queutly was heard an utterance in the 
"tongue," or " power," from the Chris- 
tian commonalty beneath. But to this 
last and fondest delusion, the time of 
disenchantment had well-nigh come. 
One of the twelve thus gifted, had 
published to the world his sorrowful 
belief that he had mistaken the snare 
of the Devil for the Spirit of God — on 
othei*s the power ceased to operate ; — 
predictions were not fulhllec^ and the 
world continued to scotf. Irving him- 
self had never pretended to share in 
the alleged endowment from on high, 
but he had welcomed and defended it. 
He had wrecked his fame and useful- 
ness upon the selfnlelusion of men and 
women feebler in intellect, though not 
less honestly enthusiast, than himself. 
Upon his very person, the effect of mental 
Butfering was visible. His flesh became 
flaccid, and his raven hair prematurely 



hoary. In the summer of 1831, when 
only at the prime of life, he was sent 
home to die. Not that he himself deemed 
his malady hopeless. He insisted on 
taking EcUnburgh and Glasgow in his 
way to Annan, making a journey alto- 
gether of more than four hundred 
miles. At Glasgow, he became so ill 
that it was impossible to remove him, 
and he was indebted to the hospitalilnr 
of a stranger for the roof imder which 
he died. For several months his pulse 
beat at one hundred — now it. reached 
a hundred and forty. The fever that 
burned at his heart forced from him, 
in times of lethargy, exhaustive sweats. 
Shortly before he died (Monday, De- 
cember, 18th), he faintlj repeated in 
Hebrew, that Psalm on wnich the 
glazed eye has been so often fixed in 
hope — " The Lord is my Shepherd. . . 
Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, He will comfort 
me." His wife, his three children, and 
his father-in-law, were with him to the 
end. The last words they caught from 
the lips on which thousands lutd hun^ 
with rapture, were these — ^ In life and 
in death, I am the Lord's.'* 

He lies where he fell. They buried 
him in the crypt of the principal 
church in Glasgow, a great miQtitude 
making devout lamentation over him 
— even ministers of the church from 
which he had been cut off, acknowledg- 
ing that he lived and died a hero saint. 

If the reader think not so too, it is 
in vain that the writer further ask 
attention. To the farewell words of 
" one who knew and loved him well— 
and may with good cause love him,"— 
even Thomas Carlyle — ^none will refuse 
listen : — 

"His was the freest, brotherliest, 
bravest, human soul, mine ever oame 
in contact with. I call him, on the 
whole, the best man I have ever (after 
trial enough) found in this world, or 
now hope to find. ..... Adieu, thou 

first friend ! Adieu ! while this con- 
fused twilight of existence lasts 1 
Might we meet where twil^ht has 
become day!** W. W. 
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